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ART. L—1l. The East India College, Haileybury. 
2. The East India Register for 1845. 


ABOUT twenty-one miles from the Metropolis of England, in 
the rich and well-cultivated county of Hertford, is situated the 
College in which, according to Act of Parliament, young men 
are educated, who are destined to fill employments in the Civil 
Service of India. The locality and surrounding scenery, though 
of a kind not comparable with the romantic beauty of Devon- 
shire, or the still wilder views of the west of England, may yet 
challenge competition with any of our midland or even southern 
counties. The country for some miles around, of a description 
truly English, exhibiting in a series of undulations, the shades 
of the forest, the well watered pasture land, and the rich waving 
of corn fields, may at times be termed almost picturesque. The 
college itself stands at the foot of a heath, and on a tentle declivi- 
ty almost encircled with umbrageous woods! Asa building it has 
nothing which can admit ofa moment’s comparison with the glance 
at any one college in the vista of High Street, Oxford, or 
with the great square in Trinity College, Cambridge,—nothing 
which can attempt to vie with those associations that crowd on 
us as we gaze on the distant towers of Granta, or on the Pano- 
rama which meets our view when standing on the heights of 
Shotoyer, or those of Bagley wood; but yet the scenery round 
Haileybury is of that kind to which either of the Universities, 
with all their proud and cherished recollections, must infallibly 
yield. On the heath above the college bloom in the early Spring 
months the varied flowers whose sweetness no “heart that loves 
the Spring” can well refuse: in the glades of its woods, and in 
the very gardens attached to the institution, may be heard on a 
Summer’s evening the cuckoo’s “wandering voice,” and the 
ceaseless melody of the nightingale has cheered the labours of 
the student throughout the livelong night: the country for seve- 





ral miles is studded with gentlemen’s seats: eyen the associations — 


which History and noted characters alone ean supply, though 
sought for in vain in the college, are not wanting to heighten 
the quiet beauty of the neighbourhood. The Rye House, noto- 


rious for the well known plot of that name, but now harmless as’ 
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2 p THE EAST INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. i 
two miles from Haileybury: an evening sfroll, almost insuff- 
cient for a good constitutional walk, will conduct the hard- 
reading student to Amwell—the Amwell of Cowper, immorta- 
lized in his verse. The very highway on which his prince of 
roadsters, undying John Gilpin, must have ridden his famous 
race, forms the boundary of the well known Hailey Lane.* Ware, 
the foal of his travels, is considerably less than “full ten miles 
off,” and in the valley which forms the separation of the counties 
of Essex and Hertford, hallowed by that name so dear to every 
brother of the gentle craft, the Lea of Isaac Walton pursues its 
meandering course. This peculiarity cannot have escaped the 
observation of any who have ever had the opportunity of visiting 
either of our Universities, and who are acquainted with the 
character of Oxfordshire, or the wide, dull, flats, extending round 
Cambridge. Most of our public schools have been in like manner 
but little favoured by the natural advantages of site, although the 
taste and liberality of their founders may have built the edifices 
themselves in a style severe and dignified. In expanse of park- 
like ground, and Waites of noble trees, they have the advantage 
over Haileybury, but in rustic scenery the latter place may 
fairly bear away the palm. The Etonian, it is true, may well 
be proud of thie distant view of his Windsor, or of the swiftly 
running stream of his Thames, and may adore in his * Shooting 
fields’ the shades of many noble characters as holy as his Henry’s. 
The Rugbœan may view with admiration the magnificent elm 


- trees which overlook the “school close,” or the leafy group which 


centres on the gentle ascent of “the Island.” The Wykehamist 
may extol the distant view of the grey College as seen from 
the chalk downs of Hants, and the Harrovian look from Harrow 
Hill over a wide extent of plain till he almost descries the rival 
towers of Eton in the distance ;—but when once we quit the 
immediate ground on which any one of these places stands, 

oetry and its attendant train vanish at once from our thought. 

ugby with the “trim hedge rows” of Warwickshire— the 
dullest of our midland counties—unvaried by scarce a single 
small spinney: Harrow with its equally uninteresting succes- 
sion of lain and field: Winchester with its hot and glaring 
table land, where hardly a tree relieves the tired eye: even Eton, 
though more favoured by the hand of nature—cannot hope to 
supply the pleasing effects produced by a ramble through Herts. 
For a county so near London we know of none so captivating, 
and many old Haileybury men, we are sure, must recall with 
pleasure endless strolls through the glades of Lord Salisbury’s 
woods, or the no less pleasing walk towards the splendid park of 
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THE EAST INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYBURY. 
| “Sie 
It was amidst suth scenery that, at a period of more than 
thirty years ago, were laid ‘ broad and deep’ the foundations of 
the ast India College. Those who, for chat period, have been _ 
amongst the ruling influences of India, there received all their 
primary training ;“ and, with but a few exceptions, the Civil 
Service of India have issued forth from its walls. Those only 
whose almost antediluvian existence carries them back to a 
period when Haileybury was not, and those—some seventy or 
eighty in number—who passed at the India house when — i 
were in great request, can have no immediate personal sympathy 
with our subject; but the place where their relations or frends, 
or at any rate where their fellow workers received their education, 
cannot be supposed to be totally devoid of interest; and it is the 
attention of the Civil Service, indeed of every friend to India, 
whatever be his profession, which we would endeavour to excite 
whilst treating of the system, with its merits and demerits, 
therein pursued. The appointments to Haileybury, like other 
Indian ones, are vested uncontrollably in the hands of the 
Directors, of whom each member has generally two a year to 
dispose of, and on some occasions even more. The nominee is 
referred to the India house examiners in order that his qualifica- 
tions may be tested previous to entrance. Of the test he under- 
goes there, we may have to speak anon; if rejected on trialhe is : 
thrown back for another period of six months, if pronounced 
duly qualified he enters college the very next term. We would ~ 
wish that those of our Readers who spent many days at 
Haileybury would return with us and spend one more day in its 
precincts, that those who are mainly ignorant of the internal 
working of the institution would take one glance at its component 
elements—at the motley crew who form the brotherhood of the — 
college. We will take the opening day of term, the fourteenth — 
of September or the twenty-third of January, and what a varied 
crowd shall we there see assembled! It is true that the 
beginning of an Oxford or Cambridge term collects almost every 
species of youth, from the head of the acknowledged aristoerac 4 
of a public school to the unobtrusive freshman just emancipat 7 
from the thrall of a private tutor, and amalgamates the somewhat 
incongruous — into one consistent republic; but of these 
many have been looking forward to the universities as that 
which shall put the coping stone on the education of their earlier 
years: they have foreseen this termination for a long time 
previous, and in most cases the change is only from a smaller to 
a greater world,—one composed of nearly similar materials, but 
cast in a deeper and more comprehensive mould. The men 
from public schools meet there the friends of their early school 
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days, they again associate with their cotemyforaries, or find them- 
selves on amequality with those who had been the heroes and giants 
of a preceding generation. The less prominent characters, who 
have nevertheless been looking forward to this situation for 
some time back, are soon borne along by the common,stream, 
and ingle insensibly with the great mass: all have gone to 
the university in order to attain the passport to real life, 
and to be stamped with that which shall give them currency 
in whatever profession they choose. Not so with the world of 
Haileybury. The golden shower of the Directors’ patronage 
often enriches places where it is least expected, and a large 
variety of characters, whose early career was far removed from 
the thought of India, are there brought together under one 
denomination. Look in at Haileybury on the first day of term, 
and trace the previous fortunes of the freshmen there assembled. 
The man of some six or eight terms spent at Oxford or 
Cambridge, who has evaded the Proctor’s vigilance in the 
contests between gown and town, or daringly driven a tandem 
down the forbidden precints of Trumpington, who could boast 
that he had passed through the ordeal of the “little go,” and 
was looking terward to high honors at the finale of his degree: 
the alumnus of the public school, fresh from his early triumphs 
at Eton or Rugby ; the less marked individua] from the private 
academy; the student who has only succeeded in passing at 
_the India house, by the continued exertions of the regular 
Haileybury “crammer ;” the incipient soldier transferred from 
the warlike atmosphere of Sandhurst, or Addiscombe, or 
Woolwich, to exchange the sword and shield for the pen and 
the toga; the midshipman quitting the lee side of the quarter- 
deck for the more congenial, though less romantic, regions of 
civilized life ; the Highland youth blooming as the very heather 
of his native hills, and betraying by his silvery accents the land 
of his birth—all these, varying in age from the schoolboy of 
sixteen to the full grown citizen of twenty-one, thrown promis- 
cuously into one and the same term, are the elements from 
which must be drawn the future utility not only of the college 
itself, but of the executive government of the three presidencies 
of India. We have drawn attention to this feature of Haileybury 
life, because it forms one of the most fertile sources of abuse, 
and is thg door at which most of the anomalies which prevail 
there, can be laid with the greatest confidence. With materials 
as heterogeneous as the above, with a considerable degree of 
freedom and unrestraint, and with no self-denial im — with 
all the sources of evil which prevail in a large public school— 
the same opposition to authority, the same proneness to follow 
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the lowered standard of expediency established by the majority, 
with the outward and visible forms and regulations of a college, 
and with none of its internal dignity or self-respect on the part 
of its members, Haileybury was expected to present the same 
goodly appearance as T rinity, or Balliol, or Christchurch, and it 
fell far short of the reality of Rugby or Eton, or Winchester. 
Fatally, indeed, were the expectations formed of Haileybury 
disappointed. For years the East India College carried on its 
surface an unhappy prestige of notoriety: the eyes of the world 
only marked it on the occasion of some internal revolution, 
fraught with ruin to the perpetrators. Men were unacquaint- 
ed with the temptations to which the embryo civilian was 
there exposed, and knew it but as a place of bad repute, 
whose chief characteristics were extreme laxity of morals, and 
periodical volcanic eruptions. Of the apologies which might be 
made for the delinquents, of the defects co-eval with the establish- 
ment of the institution, and of those which grew out of its 
progressive structure, many even of those whose sons were 
educated within its walls, remained entirely ignorant. For years 
it dragged on a tedious existence, now threatened with dissolu- 
tion, now evading publicity by its unobtrusive eharacter, but 
always unknown, or at least misunderstood; and even with 
the brightening prospect of better days, we feel that Haileybury, 
as the officina of the Civil Service of India—with facts and 
realities instead of doubts and suppositions,—requires to be laid 
bare before the eye of the public. We intend reviewing both the 
course of education there pursued, and also the whole internal 
economy of the college. And first, the line of study, extendin 
over a period of two years, must claim our attention; we sh 
then see how far that training may be expected to fit the student 
for the stage on which he is to appear. 

Many may not be aware, that, after a fluctuation of opinions 
regarding the time which should be spent at Haileybury, it was 
ultimately decided that four terms, or a space of two years, 
should alone entitle a student to go forth from its walls. The 
wisdom of such a decision is apparent at a glance. Under the 
previous law, by which a certain high standard of proficiency 
obtained in two terms or one year, emancipated a student from 
thraldom, Haileybury was perpetually being denuded of all the 
hard working and steady men, who might reasonably be expected 
to effect some change for the better in purig opinion; and those 
left behind were, as might be conceived, the idle, the thought- 
less, and the refractory. At the same time the course of study 
underwent modification, and at present it stands somewhat as — 


follows. In his first term the student continues his early studies 
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in mathematics and classics, the former extending over six books 
of Euclid; and the latter embracing some congenial and not 
unfamiliar subject taken from the range of Roman and Grecian 
literature. An English theme, for the composing in his own 
language, which is rightly deemed an essential qualification for a 
futare public servant, is also imposed as a weekly tax on his 
exertions ; and considering that his presence is required only for 
two hours a day in the lecture room, he would seem to have no 
cause to complain of being overworked. But the tendency of his 
education must also be decidedly oriental, or nothing would be 
done towards his especial training for India; and a language, the 
acquisition of which has been termed the labour of a life time, and 
whose first appearance is invested with the power of a Medusa, 
has been selected as the one on which he shall make his first essay 
as a linguist. The merits of the Sanskrit as a language, and the 
reward which may be reasonably expected from its literary 
stores, we have endeavoured to set forth in a previous number 
without undue partiality or depreciation. But the question 
before us now is not how far the history of mankind may be 
illustrated, or philology enriched, by further researches into that 
ponderous dialect of old. We are to educate a large number 
of students for a wide-extended service, and the doubt natur- 
ally arises, is Sanskrit to be deemed an absolutely requisite 
element, a sine quad non, in an education which has other views 
before it besides mere disquisitions into learned oriental tongues ? 
We acquiesce in the justice of many of Mr. Wilson’s argu- 
ments in behalf of his favourite study: we allow that a know- 
ledge of the literary remains of a nation on which so many 
of their customs and modes of thinking are based, gives its 
possessor a firmer hold on the affections of a people than 
otherwise he might have been enable to attain. It is highly 
desirable that the repository of all that the conquered hold 
dear, should be regarded with a favourable, but also a discrimi- 
nating eye, by the conqueror; and the more we combine a 
knowledge of manners as gained from books with that acquired 
in free intercourse with the natives of every order, the better 
for ourselves and for those we have to deal with. But is it just, 
is it even expedient to force the acquisition of such cumbrous 
knowledge on one and all promiscuously ? Shall all, without 
regard to their peculiar qualifications as linguists, be compelled 
to toil at one language, which, while it gives them at first no 
reward worthy of their labour, cannot fail to inspire them with a 
dislike for every other. It is remarkable how few make an 

progress in Sanskrit beyond a knowledge of the merest rudi- 
ments, sufficient to enable them to pass muster at the examina- 
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tion. There seems to be no medium in this study, no place 
reserved for him who attains a moderate degree of proficiency. —_ 
The Sanskrit scholars are divided into two sets, between whom è | 
there isno break, or gradual succession of steps: one or two 
hasten onward, and give promise of future excellence, but the 
greater part are unconscious of the slightest effort to advagee. 

The unwilling labourer, forced to toil for two years at a language 
which he is told will not enable him to exchange a single word 
with any native of any part of India, ‘ drags his slow length along” 

for a period of four terms, happy if Sanskrit does not prove the 
indirect means of an additional six months’ residence in college, 

and of a corresponding degradation in the ranks of his cotem- 
poraries. It must, however, be added, that in the event of the 
abolition of Sanskrit, there would be an inevitable increase in 

the number of subjects studied; and we are bound to state what 
appears to us the only valid argument for its retention. <A fair 
knowledge of that parent language places the Uriya, the 
Bengali, the Hindi and Mahratta dialects at the absolute 
disposal of the student. He has but to extend his arm in order 

to obtain a complete victory over any or all of these; whilst if 
destitute of the substratum of Sanskrit, the futwre Bomba 
Civilian would commence Mahratta unaided, and the Ben 
apply himself to Hindi or to the current vernacular of Bengal with- 
out the slightest previous smoothing of the way.* Apart from all 
considerations of the intrinsic value of the language as the great 
storehouse of the Hindu’s religious ceremonies, and the main- 
spring of his daily avocations, we must allow that Sanskrit 
bestows on its votary a commanding influence over very many 
of the Indian dialects, such as it is utterly vain to expect any 
where else. Arabic, it is true, gives an easy access to Persian ; 
Persian in its turn, when combined with a slight knowle of 
Arabic, places the most polished form of Urdu within a single 
day’s march. But there are very few of the vernacular tongues 
in which Sanskrit is not largely mixed up. Even in the Deccan 
languages, which present many distinct and original features, a 
considerable proportion of Sanskrit vocables have been inserted, 
and the Sanskrit scholar seems to stand on an eminence over- 
looking the mighty peninsula of India, from whence far as he 
may cast his eyes, from the Panjab to Cape Comorin, he 
beholds a confusion of varied tongues, (thirty-two is the number 
enumerated by orientalists), from all of which, like à feudal 
sovereign from his vassals, he may fairly be said to have some 
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claim to obedience. It is but just that we should state clearly 
this one great argument by which the study of Sanskrit finds 
supporters in England. Its premises are unquestionable, but 
on the other hand we very much doubt if such a knowledge as 
would really assist in mastering the derivatives of Sanskrit, is 
ever acquired by any save one or two students out of tħe whole 
oly. A glance at the way in which the examination test 
is generally got up will best serve to illustrate our meaning. 
The portion absolutely exacted from all amounts to about 
300 lines! The indolent student on his attendance at lectures 
has not contrived to retain much of what is going on: if 
Bealled upon to translate, he has managed by some means 
to come off, not exactly with credit, but not absolutely with 
dishonor. At the final examination, however, he begins to 
entertain fears of his reaching the mark, and he accordingly 
sets to without delay to make up in a couple of nights for 
the idly spent hours of a whole term. The process by which 
he accomplishes this desired end is curious. A verbal 
analysis of the whole—such a one as contains the translation of 
the minutest and constantly recurring particles—is procured 
from some gpartner in trouble, and by asssiduously poring 
ever this some half dozen times, he at last becomes enabled to 
recognise most of the words in the original. Not that he would 
know them again if met with in a different book, or even if 
transposed from the order he has been accustomed to; but by 
a judicious series of pencil marks and other equally legitimate 
hieroglyphics, he is enabled to pass muster when translating 
From his own book, and shuts his hated volume with a degree 
of satisfaction, rejoicing that for one more term he has escaped 

- being numbered with the victims of rejection. We were 
- amused a short time ago in reading the report of the Muham- 
madan College at Hooghly, to see that few of the Arabic or 
Persian Scholars could read a word out of any book except their 
own. It would seem that the idle and the careless present the 
= game features in every quarter of the world, and resort to the 
same devices in order to hide their ignorance on the banks of 
the Lea as on the banks of the Hooghly. Of the general 

= tone of the place in which such despicable subterfuges are upheld 

: we leave our readers to form their own opinion without com- 
ment from us. It may perhaps not be generally known that 

T the Sæafskrit system at Haileybury is the offspring of Mr. 
©- Wilson. We have ere this given his reasons for the same, but 
_ ona fair and calm survey of the whole we cannot conscientiously 
= subscribe to his undisguised preference for that over all other 
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= languages. We would encourage by all means the true Sanskrit 
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scholar, we would reward him for his drudgery and enrich him 
with prizes, but the toil and the reward should be left for such 
eager spirits as would voluntarily undertake any thing however __ 
arduous which shall render them more efficient members of the 
profession. Many students who have been discouraged by the 
grim asfect of Sanskrit have shown themselves above the gver- 
age in Persian, Urdu or Bengali, andalthough the test required 
in the former is by no means outrageous, it has often proved the 
means of disheartening a workman otherwise ready to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. We grieve that we should have to differ 
from so high an authority as Mr. Wilson: we would urge all 
who feel conscious of the will to dare and the power to execu 
to acquire a fair proficiency in that language, after which the 
‘resistance of others, though determined, shall seem tame and 
spiritless by comparison; but with all our consciousness of the 
fund of utility which may be extracted from its stores, or the 
vantage ground which is gained by ascending its slippery heights, 
with all our strong desire to see its study more general and its 
worth more accurately known, we dare not advocate its being 
forced on all who enter the East India College. We have 
shown on what footing we could wish to see it plaged: let it but 
have a fair trial after our fashion: the result will hardly pro- 
duce fewer decent scholars than have as yet appeared onde 
Wilson’s plan. 

If any of our readers are disposed to think that too little is 
required in the first term, they will have no cause for complaint ~ 
when told of the array of subjects which start up into life at the 
beginning of the second, and only terminate with the final eman- 
cipation from College. It is true that at first the range of 
subjects—old and new—does not seem to impose too heavy a 
burden on the collegian—that his days and nights may be conse- 
crated to ease unrestrained—but the edifice is suddenly extended 
and based on much broader foundations. A variety of pursuits, 
some altogether strange, others not utterly foreign, but all 
tending to render the British youth worthy of the great Mission 
he is to fulfil, suddenly unfold their manifold stores. The 
weekly theme is discarded, the classics languidly exist, as 
before, the mathematical course progresses into Algebra and — 
Equations, the Sanskrit is catainedesceetngly as we think—but 
a new oriental language, the captivating Persian, now appears 
on the stage, and the science of political economy$with the 

igantic study of the Law, raise their vast forms aloft to en —— 

fhe attention of the student. Of these we will first —— sa 
claims of the Persian to be an element in the course of educa- a 
tion. Seyeral years ago, when that language was still used in 
Cc — 
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all our courts, and was employed everywhere in official transac- 
tions, the Court deemed its acquisition to be an object of such 
hich importance that they appointed a native Persian—a gentle- 
man of high rank and extensive acquirements—to be Professor 
of Arabic and Persian at Haileybury. His place, lately vacated, 
was filled by a most worthy successor, Major J. R. Ouseley, 
who for a considerable time held the equally responsible post of 
examiner in the College of Fort William. In the present day, 
although Persian is no longer recognised as the language of our 
courts, yet, as might be expected, many of its peculiar terms 
inundate every document. Numerous Latin expressions ‘still 
®urvive from the old law Latin of our courts at home, and seem 
likely to last as long as the English language itself, and Persian 
in the same manner maintains its ground with sturdy indiffer- 
ence to Act or Regulation. This, according to our way of 
thinking, is exactly as it should be, and though, if reconstructing 
our courts, we could not well recommend such a union of two 
jarring elements, such a reconciliation of oil and vinegar, as has 
actually taken place in the mixture of Persian and pure 
Sanskrit derivatives, still, as the fusion has been made, we view 
it as a really fortunate circumstance.* Law terms, like those of 
every science, must be somewhat recondite; and those of the 
Persian are as expressive and manageable as any set of their 
kind. It follows then that a moderate acqunintance with this 
language is absolutely incumbent on the Haileybury youth. 
- With Persian he gains an easy access tothe polished Urdu, he 
finds it recurring at every step when learning the routine of his 
business, and his ear may readily detect its clear and ringing 
tones amidst the fainter echoes of the dull sounding but no less 
comprehensive Bengali. The time devoted to Persian, and the 
quantity read during each term, is exactly sufficient to give the 
necessary amount of knowledge, without encroaching on studies 
__ of equal or even higher importance; and a further insight into 
this lively language may be gained with less distraction and 
= with additional opportunities in the College of Fort William. 
= We next come to the study of political economy, and it may 
z: not perhaps at first appear why this should be a regular compo- 
nent in the Haileybury course. A glance will make it evident. 
= The causes of wealth and poverty, the social condition of the 
7 cultivator, the nature of land tenures, the changes in a large 








— "© This of course is only applicable to the Lower Provinces. Thetransition in the 
_ North West from Persian to Urdu must have been easier of accomplishment. 
_ Owing to the spread of Bengali, Persian is being more and more confined to the 
: Bi pirate, and the state of things in which Mr. C. Trevelyan could say 

i for Hukm would not be intelligible, is now passing away. 
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body of population, the modes in which national prosperity may 
be increased, will all at some future time form matter for the 
speculation, if not for the actual employment of the civilian. 
The Revenue officer will have ample opportunities for tracing 
the various windings of political economy, and will recognize the 
truth o?’ falsity of many of its systems. Cause and effect will be 
to him equally familiar, and if a slight discrepancy in theory*and 
practice does at times occur, he will acknowledge in the visible 
working of many great truths, the necessity of some acquain- 
tance with the principles of the science. But in order to 
examine with certainty the condition of the Asiatic, he must 
first cast his eye over that of the European. He must be showm 
the causes of English wealth and prosperity before he can fully 
comprehend those of oriental degradation. | Accordingly the 
series of lectures explain to him the position of the tenantry, 
churl and freedman, villain and serf, throughout most European 
states: he learns why the Irish cottier is poor, vilified, and 
degraded; why the French metayer, though contented and in 
seeming affluence, must yet in his best aspect be far removed 
from the genuine hearty content of an English peasant: he 
illustrates and compares what at first seem the discordant 
institutions of the East and the West, and traces with delight a 
resemblance between the middleman of Ireland and the Taluk- 
dar of Bengal. This is hardly the place for a disquisition on the 
land tenures of India, or on the science of political economy 
from its rise to the present day; but it may not be irrelevant to 
show something of the real character of a science whose most 
valuable discoveries may yet be far in the distant future. Some 
may be old enough to recollect the time when political economy 
was but in her cradle. Her giant truths had indeed ever been 
stalking over the field of history, but their importance was 
disowned or at least unacknowledged by the many. From the 
days of Munn and Malines to the dawn of the science under 
Adam Smith, its maxims had however been gradually stealing a 
faint assent from speculators more clear sighted than their 
neighbours. At length the clouds were rolled away and 
men began to run into the opposite extreme. The wildest 
and most unhealthy doctrines were promulgated and caught 
up. Unholy devices were upheld as the sole means by which 
the national evils resulting from a rapid increase in the popu- 
lation could be warded off ‘The public, at first ethirsting 
for the new draught of knowledge, turned away in horror from 
the poison it contained. The maxims of the few were set down 
as those of the science itself, and the tendency of Political Eco- 
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of those whose views are sound and healthy, the inquirer receives 
no shock to his old established belief—is not startled by the pro- 
pounding of audacious theories—does not meet with a horrid 
Vision at every turn of the road. In a calm and philosophic 
spirit he learns the real value of the science. Its importance to 
society is demonstrated by an appeal to facts. Its trufhs stand 
out‘in relief when made the test of great commercial questions. 
And at Haileybury, avoiding with care the miry paths into 
which so many visionaries have wandered, or only showing them 
in order to deter the unwary follower, the Professor leads his 
hearers through a succession of green fields and pleasant places, 
whose produce is a rich and teeming crop, and where rank luxu- 
riance is unknown. At one time throwing a light on the fabric 
of Oriental Government—the want of fixed institutions—only 
relieved by the occasional happy accident of such characters as 
Akbar—at another rapidly surveying the courses of monied dis- 
tress at different periods in the History of Greece and of Eng- 
land, of France and of Rome—now rising to discuss the events 
from which sprung our national debt—now descending to the 
details connected with the gradual improvement of the science 
of agriculture—here drawing a picture of that primitive state 
where flocks‘and herds alone constitute wealth—there happily 
discursive on the technicalities of cultivation—now giving a 
slight sketch of the causes which affect the general credit of a 
nation—now pausing to see how the earth may be made still 
- more fruitful, and replenished still further in obedience to the 
great command—amalgamating all these topics into one conti- 
nuous series, the Lecturer aims at making his subject popular, 
and uniformly succeeds. If the value of the study is to be 
estimated by the ardour with which it is followed, we may safely 
pronounce Political Economy to be a gem of the first water. 
The Lectures of the present able Professor are attended 
with less reluctance by the students than those of any other 
branch, and it is here that we generally sce at the close 
of every term the fairest average of merit distributed amongst 
the greatest number. It is true however that frequent oppor- 
tunities of practically employing the axioms of this science i not 
occur to the great body of civil servants. A secretary may pos- 
sibly find it aid him in his notes, or a Member of Council in his 
minute: a collector may be indebted to his early reminiscences 
= whilst eadeavouring to thread his way through the tangled 
= labyrinth of Revenue questions, which men of high ability have 
Moi 1) 8 themselves unable to comprehend after a thirty years 
study. But any daily opp eesion of its principles in a direct 
* point of view is frustrated by the position of the Indian official. 
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A lord of many acres, uniting a sound knowledge of the 
science with an equally sound uprightness of purpose, may every 
day giye a saute ‘line (ease of St on his —— “A — — 
proprietor in Ireland might find it direct his endeavours to raise 
from their prostrate condition the wronged and neglected 
children*of Erin. But no such outlet for a beneficent philo- 
sophy is placed at the disposal of the English resident in ia. 
We read of constant appeals to our native Babus and Zemin- 
dars in behalf of the ryot; let them study philanthropy and 
Political Economy combined, and the result will be highly bene- 
ficial to the interests of both master and man.* 

We shall revert to this branch in connection with the study of 
History ; for the present, Law must cause us to diverge for a few 
pages. When we consider that many civilians are destined to fill 
at some time the important situation of an English judge, and 
that not in a country whose inhabitants have been known to him 
since his childhood, but in one where everything from first to last 
is strange and uncongenial—that he is to present the spectacle 
of a man, calm and dignified, holding the even balance of the 
scales of punishment, and deciding on cases where life and 
death are at stake, it would not seem too much to require that 
one-half of the time spent at College should be devoted to the 
acquirement of a regular legal education. But, as usual when 
legislating for a body whose future destinations are uncertain, _ 
we should fall into a grievous error did we advocate the claims 
of law to the exclusion of other knowledge. Of the many who ~ 
leave Haileybury, but one-half, or even less, are called upon to 
fill the responsibility of the judicial chair. Some become poli- 
tical secretaries, or agents, others are sheltered in the customs, 
or preside over the salt or the opium department, and some 
remain devoted to revenue matters, and turn away from the 
dark side of human nature, crime and its attendant punishment. 
Hence any thing like educating men for a particular line whilst 
in England is rendered nugatory, and the course of law resolves 
itself into a general exposition of the principles on which it is 
based. Strong meat is withheld by a judicious hand; and in | 
order that the tyro may not be dismayed by the iron toughness F 
of the subject, or wearied with its technicalities, a course of 
moral philosophy and the great unwritten laws of nature is 
sapimi as affording the fairest opening for all. Accordingly 
the Collegian is led at first to the break of that broad galf w i 
must ever separate the confines of morals and of law. He sees — 
how near they approach and again how far diverge. Why thes 
ay ae 
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law from its hard character “ never speaking but to command, 
and never commanding but to compel,” is forced to leave many 
provinces entirely untouched, and to extend its rigid sceptre 
only over the trespasses which cause a positive injury to society 
or to individuals regarded as integral parts of society. These 
are the first views selected from the mighty landscape. We 
proceed a little further, and equally interesting scenes are dis- 
played. The guestio vexata of the origin of property, our duties 
to ourselves, to each other and to society, the jura belli et pacis, 
international law, the varying principles of inheritance, primoge- 
niture and equal partition, the laws of sale and contract, all 
the numerous cases which can reasonably be supposed to arise 
in a highly civilized state of society, set forth in language at 
once energetic and clear, are selected as the course of law which 
naturally follows from the moral philosophysof Paley. It may 
be imagined that such a great and comprehensive view, drawn 
with a graphic pencil, and evidently bearing directly on the duties 
of a public servant, must allure the greater number, and lead 
them fearlessly to grapple with the more detailed and intricate 
portions of the science. And when we tell our readers that, 
reluctant to enter on the duller and drearier paths, and imbued 
with an enlightened spirit of philosophic enquiry, the Professor 
often dared to branch out into several parts on which the law 
seems hardly as yet decided, that he would discuss in the spirit 
of Montesquieu the systems of law best suited to societies in 
their different phases, and would enquire whether some points 
hitherto abandoned to the moral code might not with safety 
be brought within the grasp of the legal, when he would 
contrive to invest his seemingly dry and barren subject with 
interest and freshness, and almost with fascination—when 
we assert that law on its first stages at Haileybury 
seems to carry on its face much that is caleulated to 
allure and little to deter, shall it not be thought strange if we 
say that of all the branches taught, law, with the exception of 
Sanskrit, is decidedly the most unpopular! Such however is the 
stern reality of the case. A few, conscious of the parts they 
may be called on to sustain, endeayour to make themselves 
masters of the first great principles : the greater part are hope- 
lessly ignorant of the very nature of what they hear weekly 
discussed. They are not told that in India they will occupy the 
stations »f barristers, that they will be forced to plead in the 
courts, and that the measure of their legal knowledge is to be 
the measure of their success in life. Many are aware, in spite 
of the Cimmerian darkness which hangs over the future of their 
Indian life that a legal examination does not form one of the 
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criteria of fitness for the public service, or a subject of anxiety 
to the authorities of Fort William College. They know that 
ignorance of the principles of jurisprudence will not be brought 
against them as an absolute disqualification for office; and they 
turn away from the.law lecture, not to pursue other studies 
perhaps Of equal importance, but to revel in the hey day, of 
unrestrained idleness. Yet the youth of sixteen is not altoge- 
ther without excuse. It must be conceded that the subject, 
loaded from its very nature with numerous heavy impedimenta, 
and appealing to the manifold authorities who stand as the beacon 
lights of the science, presents such a succession of appalling 
objects, hill mounting over hill, and Alp arising upon Alp, that 
many, trembling notw ithout reason at the growing labours of the 
path they have chosen, retire with precipitancy altogether from 
the field. 

After the primary course, which however must leave much 
unsaid, some one particular region is selected. The collegian 
enters on the department of criminal law, crimes and punish- 
ments, with the objects of the latter according to the system of 
Bentham,—on a slight sketch of the proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery—and on an excellent exposition of the great rules of 
evidence. We may be excused for digressing still further 
on this latter part, as the weighing and digesting evidence forms 
perhaps the most difficult part in the duty of the English Hakim. 
It has been well observed that in England little or no difficulty 
is ever experienced in deciding on the actual evidence, however 
intricate may be the law, whilst in India the resolving of such 
double-tied knots as are often woven by two opposite parties, 
forms matter of serious perplexity to the bench. At home 
the separation of law and fact—the point where one terminates 
and the other begins—may often prove a question to try the 
powers of the clearest sighted: the two join issue on a kind of 
debateable land, and the boundaries of either cannot be clearly 
ascertained. But suppose the doubt removed, and the weighing of 
mere evidence is comparatively easy. Truth, or at least the germ 
of truth, when brought into court by almost every witness, under 
the fire of a searching créss-examination, expands into a full 
blown flower. The principles of evidence are easily tested on 
so smooth a surface. But in India the very contrary is the 
ease. Tossed about in the stormy and opposing tides of native 
evidence, who*has not felt the want of a guiding hanf, when, 
even in a common case of affray, the testimony of two opponent 
Zemindars and their clans have been so totally irreconcileable, 
and yet so ingeniously supported, as to baffle the most pene- 
trating glance? Something, it is true, beyond a mere set of 
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rules is needed to unravel the tangled web, and it is only a 
thorough „acquaintance with native character which makes one 
man to catch at some parts whereby all is made clear, whilst 
another less gifted wanders about in darkness inextricable. Well 
indeed may each magistrate in our Indian courts pray for the 
discerning wisdom of Solomon, for the intuitive peréeption of 
human nature which conveys the power of extracting the small 
kernel of truth from the vast shell of falsehood which enshrouds 
it. But the croyi of law must not be neglected for this 
knowledge so justly prized; and of the whole course at Hailey- 

_bury, we know no branch more eminently useful than the 
series of lectures devoted to the subject of evidence. 

In spite of what we have written, a conviction forces itself on 
our mind that the advice said tohave been given by Lord Eldon 
to a young barrister proceeding as judge to the colonies would be 
best fitted for all young civilians, even those who have learnt as 
much law as came within their reach: <“ Give your decisions 
concisely,” he said, “ without attempting the law of the case, and 
your own good sense will probably conduct you to a just 
determination: if you attempt to give your reasons, ten to one 
you go wrong.” Those of our readers whose especial vocation 
is the law, and who can therefore speak ex cathedra, may possibly 
agree with us. But no one will pretend that a little is not better 
than nothing. Even were the present course enforced with 
strictness on one and all, we should have fewer complaints of the 
deficiency of legal training in the Company’s servants. The 
elementary course, followed by a rapid sketch of criminal law 
and of equity, and rounded off by a series of lectures on evidence, 
are as much as can be expected in a place where so many trades 
are taught, and it is perhaps more desirable that the broad 

rinciples, and not the minutix, should be the object of study 

uring the contracted space of a year and a half. We would 
rather see the student imbibe a moderate draught at the great 
fountain of abstract law, than d¥ink deep at the lesser sprin 
whence flow the Regulations, Criminal and Revenue, on which 
the executive Government of India is based. Such were the 
sound views of Sir James Macintosh, to whose clear and vigorous 
exposition of enlarged truths many of our readers must have 
listened with attention. We quote the following from his life:* 

« His course of lectures extended to four terms of four 
< montlts each. It was not his practice to commit any part to 
< writing, but he trusted to notes of his plan which he filled up 
* at the moment of speaking. He began with a rapid review of 


© Sir James Macintosh succeeded Mr. Christian, on that gentlemen’s death in 


__.1818, and continued to lecture until 1824, when he resigned. 
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< English history, the great events of which he described chiefly 
< with an eye to the progress of civilization and refinement, and 
€ the gradual rise of the liberties and judicial establishments of 
< the country. He afterwards explained the foundations of the 
€ English constitution, attempting as much as possible to make 
€ his remarks the means of opening the minds of the you 
€ students to questions of general policy and constitutio 
‘ jurisprudence. He examined in a popular way most of the 
‘ leading questions which present themselves to all who are 
< called upon to take a part in public life in this country, and 


< the deeper and more enlarged principles which regulate» 


€ legislative wisdom in countries remote from England and from 
€ European communities, and where a fundamental difference of 
€ laws, usages, and religion requires the exercise of that tolera- 
‘ tion in judgment and that freedom from prejudice which only 
€ minds of the higher class, when patiently exercised, can full 

€ attain. His aim was to impart on these subjects, and on English 
‘Jaw, in which Blackstone was his text book, as much as 
< possible of that information which every English gentleman 
< ought to possess, and to lead to an impartial and unprejudiced 
€ view of those forms of society and governmen@® which his 
€ hearers were to witness in the distant country where they 
€ were to exercise their knowledge.” 

And such or nearly such is the course now pursued by the 
present able law Professor at Haileybury. Orientals and law 
are decidedly the two most practically important subjects in the 
whole College course. A knowledge of the first is indispensable 
as the vehicle for diffusing the second, and the latter is what one- 
half the service may have cause to deem the staple business of 
life. We have been led into a longer digression than we 
originally intended ; but the subjeet is frequently canvassed here 
and at home, and it seemed essential that we should clearly 
define how far the law studies in reality reach. 

But we have got our student into his second term, let us 
carry him in safety through his third and fourth. In the next 
six months there is a comparatively small addition to the daily 
task. The mathematics appear in the form of statics and 
dynamics as set forth in a small book of Professor Whewell’s, 
now published as part of the general standard for degrees at the 
University of Cambridge. The classics remain. The political 
economy disappears and is succeeded by history: not the history 
of great revolutions or stirring events, studded with anecdote 
se embellished with the biographies of noble characters, but 


history as exemplifying the gradual progression of national — : 
wealth and the diffusion of the sciences and arts of civilization. 
Dee 
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One term however is invariably devoted to the history of the 
Indian empire, from its earliest period under the priestly 
dominion of the Brahmans, to the latest victories of Hlastings 
and Lake in our own immediate times. And we can affirm 
with confidence that very few collegians ever set sail for India 
without a tolerable acquaintance with the spirit of Manu’s laws 
and his state of society, with the ever shifting dynasties of the 
Muhammadan sovereigns, and the gradual but steady advance 
of English dominion throughout the land. In this term another 
oriental language—the last and perhaps the most useful— 
appears on the scene. The medium, as all know, of communi- 
cation between natives of all parts of India, in one district 
rugged, in another polished to an extreme, but ever compre- 
hensive and capable of indefinite improvement, the first thing of 
which the want is most felt in landing, the language in which 
the first imperfect attempts at conversation with the natives are 
made, a passport over India as French is on the continent, and the 
correct speaking of which is considered the characteristic of a 
gentleman—who would not regret that the Hindustani, or more 
correctly, that Urdu, should be excluded from the walls of 
Haileybury? And this suggests to us the consideration of a 
point which it is only with extreme diffidence that we 
can venture to approach. The propriety of leaving orientals alto- 
gether out of the Haileybury course, and reserving them 
untouched for their natural soil, has been discussed by high and 
very competent authorities, and it is only because we have 
theoretically and practically gone over the subject in all its 
bearings, that we can venture to set ourselves even for a 
moment on the opposite side. It has been remarked, and with 
some reason, that as Law, History and other branches are 
equally as essential to the training of the civilian as the native 
la ges themselves, it would be more equitable to teach as 
much of the former as possible where they can be got at, and 
to leave orientals for the time when the fountains of European 
knowledge shall entirely fail. The progress of two months at 
Fort William is that of a year at Haileybury, and even the sum 
total uired at the latter place is with most students little 
beyond the mere rudiments of the language. Now admitting that 
the acquirements of the majority are but moderate, still it is a 
great yictory to have surmounted the first principles in any 
way whatever ere reaching India. The native Pandit or 
Munshi, with but a few solitary exceptions, furnishes a painful 
living instance of the truism, that some men however erudite, 
are utterly incapable of imparting their knowledge. 

never for a moment dream of aiding, superintending or directing 
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into proper channels the labour of the Sahib, and the latter 
is forced by a continual cross fire of questions to extort from 
the obsequious native the fact of his moving in the right or 
wrong path; happy if the mistaken oriental notion of politeness 
does not, leave him ‘in the bliss of that ignorance, which is 
discovered only in the hour of trial. Imagine then the dru 

of Sanskrit, Anie or even Persian and Urdu acquired by a 
large body of young men with the assistance of such an unani- 
mated Dictionary as we have described. Even supposing that 
a longer period was granted for College studies than at present, 
very few would ever gain a deeper insight into the languages of 
the east, than was absolutely incumbent. If every thing had 
to be begun afresh in India, little would be done in a period 
of a year and half towards gaining a mastery over the 
Literature of the East. We grant that many of our best 
Orientalists knew nothing of the Eastern tongues before their 
arrival in India; but the peculiar facilities allotted to Leyden 
and to Wilson are not to be looked for as every day occurrences. 
To few is the ring granted whose commanding spell the genii 
of language obey, and we should shudder at the thought of a 
large number of young men set down in India witheut the least 
preliminary instruction in any one dialect of the East. The 
stock of the majority at present is certainly slender, although 
several good exceptions might be drawn from the College 
reports of the last three years, but India and its climate seen» 
strangely opposed to wearisome drudgery at rudiments which 
all must surmount, and it is with these views that we should 
vote for the maintenance of the present system, if only subjeet- 
ed to a few salutary modifications. 

After the third term the car of learning is considered to have 
received the heaviest load it can bear, andit progresses towards 
the denouement with a staid and regular motion. A change 
in the Mathematical course, where Astronomy succeeds to 
Dynamics, an increased energy visible on the part of the already 
energetic, and a brushing up of the dimmed and neglected facul- 
ties by the idle and the careless, together with a more direct and 
earnest appeal from the Professors, are the only changes visible 
in the fourth and last term. The final examination approaches, 
and the goal is already in sight. This one differs in no material 
respect from those already undergone.» Its length is the same 

reary period of three weeks. Its hours of intense study pass 
as tediously as they did a year ago. But it may be asked how 
are those who have neglected the call during the period of pre- 
paration, enabled to meet the day of trial? The answer is, that 
except for certain allowances made, they would appear utterly 
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at a discount. On a certain date, however, lectures cease, and 
the days for examination in each peculiar subject, are duly noti- 
fied to the public. Then the struggle commences. Note books, 
analyses, references, all that can give strength to the weak, 
or veil the naked position of the detenceless, are sought for and 
regal up with the force of desperation. The midnight oil is 
burnt by both the reading and the fast man; by the former as 
a matter of habit, by the latter as a short and momentary 
concentration of his powers. The race is commenced in earnest, 
and after days spent in answering questions on paper, and nights 
in hard reading, the final day arrives. A detachment of Directors 
proceeds to visit the institution. We pass over the joy and the 
grief, the congratulations and the heart burning, the discontent 
of the ambitious who have fallen short of their high hopes, the 
satisfaction of the idle who have passed when they least expected 
it—tthe prizes are distributed, a speech is made by the chairman 
to exhort those leaving College to re-doubled energy in India, 
and the railroad conveys the emancipated students from the 
precincts of Haileybury perhaps for ever ! 

It will no doubt be asked by several of our readers what 
kind of tes the examinations are, and how far they prove fit 
coping stones for the course we have endeavoured to describe ? 
The subjects, at least the European ones, are only tested by an 
inquisition on paper: the questions are diffuse, and comprise the 
whole range of the lectures : ample time is given for answering 
them, and while he, whose mind is literally running over with 
his subject, can hardly find a full opportunity to deliver himself of 
all his varied stores, it would be singular if out of the same wide 
range of questions, the dullest could not select some three or four 
of which he knows something. Fora mere pass the standard is 
exceedingly moderate, and the aid of a well-kept note book for 
three nights before the history or the law examination, generally 
enables the hindmost to meet the call made. In the language 

of the Turf, a short and vigorous rush brings up those who have 
lagged behind in the early part of the race, and if they do not 
contend in the first rank, they yet manage to save their distance. 
While on the subject of the examination we would fain call 
attention to a most pernicious custom, the bane of the scholar in 
every age, but more deeply rooted and more dangerous in its ulti- 
mate consequences at Haileybury than elsewhere. We allude to 
the exéessive and continuous baad reading, the wear and tear 


system of intense fagging, pe prexails year after year within. 


its walls. We do not speak to afford an excuse to the indolent, 
or to deter those who make a boast of their fortnight’s as- 


S sumed study, but we raise a warning voice to him who for 
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months extends his labours throughout the dr night, 
until as he throws his wearied frame on his couch, he hears the — <a 
song of, the early lark, and sees the first bold streaks of the na 
summer dawn illuminate his room, who rises unrefreshed froma 
shortened period of rest to resume the ceaseless round, an 
whose exertions, as they commence with his entrance and qnply 
cease at his departure from college, must certainly have a lasting 
effect on his system and constitution. There is no service in 

the world, no climate under the sun, in which the union of 
moral and intellectual with physical superiority, should be an 
object of more earnest prayer than in the civil service of India: 

no profession where the “mens sana” in the “sano corpore” 
should be the point which all education should ever keep in 
view, yet with numerous examples ringing in their ears, and 
with a foreknowledge that all their vigour will be required to 
meet the encroaches of a burning clime, this detestable custom 

is persisted in by the students of almost every generation. Such 
warnings have often been held out, and as often disregarded. 
Even in the climate of England the effects of hard reading for a 
first class have ruined the prospects of many a gifted individual : 
many a noble heart has cracked under the pressureof prepara- 
tion for an approaching degree. What then shall we say of 
such an expenditure of faculties on the part of those whose 
frame is to be exposed to the damps of Bengal, or the hot winds 

of Hindustan, to the scorching of Guzerat, or the noxious breath 

of the Concan: who may have to brave, if required, the fatigues 

of a journey in the glaring months of May and June, or may be 
destined to imbibe a slow and secret poison from the leaden 
gusts of the Sunderbunds? Yet with a full and even an 
exaggerated account of the climate of India, this system is 
allowed, lauded, encouraged. We say encouraged, because it | 
seems an acknowledged axiom at Haileybury, that the more a 
victim is inclined to work, the more he shall be required to 
perform. If the soil has returned a bountiful crop in one season 

and gives promise of yielding still more abundantly im the next, 

a further return is demanded with greater avidity. The mental 
field is taxed to the utmost extent of its bearing. Every source 

of fertility is unnaturally forced into action. Every means- 
employed to increase the value of the harvest. There is no 
medium, no seeking to lessen the wide difference between 
the advanced few and the retarded many. The former are — 
hurried on, and the latter suffered to lag behind unnoticed. 
It is one of the greatest faults in the whole system that 
the standard for mere passing is so despicably low. <A certain 
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and a very limited proficiency in two European branches 
only is compulsory, and even they lie at the option of the 
student.* If he has the slightest turn for mathematies, he can 
gain his point without an effort. If he has paid the commonest 
attention to history his aim is reached with the most moderate 
exertions. It would be remarkable if from the expanse before 
him he could not single out one vulnerable point, on which a 
breach is easily effected. Out of four European branches he 
devotes himself to tivo, and from the claims of his creditors he 
receives a quittance in full. In the three orientals the test is of 
an equally moderate kind, although these afford us on the whole, 
a better criterion; but the aspirant for prize and place sees no 
limit to his labours. If he is deemed to be possessed of any 
ability, seven arms as it were are extended to arrest his suffrages, 
and he turns half bewildered from one subject to the other. 
Perhaps the struggle is prolonged by asevere contest with one 
or two rivals equally zealous and able. Others look calmly on, 
while these maintain the friendly strife. The spectator is cool 
and unembarassed, while the combatants strain every nerve. 
The former satisfies the examiner, who is aware he has got all that 
he can fairly expect; the latter is required to devote himself to 
each separate subject as if there were no other calls on his 
leisure equally loud and importunate: to the one, Haileybury 
shall teem with reminiscences of the toils and troubles of 
Hercules, to the other, it shall recall nothing but the down beds 
and the ease of Sardanapalus. 

So much for the European part of the system. We have 
shown in discussing the Sanskrit question, the devices by which 
the desired end is reached, but it would be unfair to imply that 
the other Oriental languages fare no better. The standard 
attained by the best men in Persian and Urdu is decidedly beyond 
the respectable ; in several instances it has been positively meri- 
torious ; and even the attainments of the majority are deservin 
of commendation. The innate dislike to a new language which 
prevails in the case of the Sanskrit, is disarmed by the recog- 
nized utility of the Urdu: Persian has a considerable number 
of yotaries, and a fair general tableau is generally presented 
at the closing scene in these two departments. <A vivd voce 
examination, on which signs of the system by rote occasionally 
appear, and a translation on paper from the original into English, 


and vice versa, are demanded from, and performed witha gre at 


* We hase been given to understand that the very moderate test, required in two 
prance has been lately lowered still more, and demanded in all the four Buropean 
subjects ! !! ‘ 
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or less degree of accuracy by, every individual.* Under Mr. 
Wilson’s searching eye the axe is now laid at the root of the old 
perniciqus method : cramming and its inefficient results are rapidly 
passing away. <A few more vigorous strokes and it will entirel 
disappeax, and a fair standard of acquirements be substituted in 
its stead. It has often occurred to us that a set of subordingte 
native teachers—the Munshi and Pandit—might be productive of 
considerable advantage to the by-reading at Haileybury. They 
might attend on the hard working student when out of the lecture 
room, and lighten the task of surmounting the first principles. 
In these enlightened days, when ancient prejudices are fast 
fading away before the light of reason, and Hindus are found to 
cross the dark ocean in order to perfect their medical science, a 
judicious remuneration might induce some of the respectable 
and well educated natives to undertake such an office. Care 
would be required in the selection of individuals, and superinten- 
dance by the authorities when fairly set down to their work. A 
few difficulties perhaps would at first be encountered, but the plan 
is fraught with advantage to both native and European. Amidst 
the crowd who swarm at the College of Fort William, there are 
some three or four who might be capable of such an endertaking. 
Such is a sketch of the educational course of the College. 
To all thinking minds it will afford scope for the most serious 
meditation.. On the acquirements there made may greatly depend 
the future efficiency of the man, and the happiness of thousands. 
The utility of any subject few will wish to deny, but the impos- 
sibility of all or even of any considerable number attaining to 
a very high proficiency in each department, will be equally 
recognized. Were we asked which should give place to the others, 
we should find it hard to decide where all are so eminently 
useful. Cicero fixed it as the grand qualification for an orator 
that he should be “ nullé non arte perfectus,”"—that acute natu- 
ral powers, and deep erudition, the art of combination and the 
art of unfolding, acquaintance not only with the first principles, 
but a thorough insight into the heights and depths of all useful 
sciences, should be united in him who aspired to sway the feel- 
ings of multitudes by the mere magic of his voice. And such, 
howeyer ideal the vision may be deemed, would we wish 
to be the aggregate of faculties in him who is in any 
way to influence the destinies of countless human beings 
in the territories of the Company. Of no species of learning 
can it be predicated, that its possessor will thence derive no 


* Mr. Wilson's reform in the Persian and Urdu is deserving of all praise—alas! 
that we should have to dissent from his views on Sanskrit. 
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| $e “advantage to himself, or be able to import no benefits to others. 
~~ No talents, however diversified, will be suffered to remain idle 
a in the land of the East. The cifilian will find in jhe path 


which he is to tread, numberless opportunities for the exercise 


of his acquired strength, and every healtlry and exalting Pie 


məy there be indulged with peculiar facilities. Is he of a as 


mathematical, and reasoning turn of mind? Docs he aim 
A reducing to practise long cherished theories of law and jurispra- 
zy de The duties he will perform when seated on the bench, 
— basis of that which has been his earlicst and most 
— pursuit. Has he been endowed with the gift of 
— ss) and would hë add fresh strings to his bow Py the 
io ton of new dialects? Oriental Languages, with all their 
zhly coloured charms; the flexible Sanskrit, the ever copious 
the sweetly modulated Persian, thé polished Urdu, are 
nto roll their endless varicties, and attract him to the regions 
“poetry and romance. Has antiquarianism imbued him with 
sire to grope amidst ruined monuments raised in bygone 
eae and the reliques 6f great names now past ? The won- 
ers of Salsette, the architecture of Mulhammadan sovereigns, shall 
ae) Bae He leisure he can spare from graver duties. The 
Tay al and the Kutb Minar, Ellora and Ajunta seem to 
call on him witha ‘loud voice to explore their secret recesses. 
pes he still dwell With. fondness onthe early studies of his 
yí ‘and sigh amidst the somewHat discordant tones of Eastern 
song for one echo from the melodies beloved of old? His’ 
leisure hours may be devoted to the perusal of favourite 
authors: the admired Gharacters of antiquity may yet form a 
aA Sree, aD, Isie a meritat ? India spreads 

er vast jungies around him, an teems witheverystrange variet 
of bird, beast, and reptile. A botanist ? the tr SOF the forest 
arad te with their porodi» apparel: the plain is 
variegated b and herb, whose properties and classification 
unknown. Is he an artist? A new of 
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are yet half 
landscapes and human beings shall crowd on his canvass: 1 
tall and manly ee Ae the graceful Bengali, the grim looking 
Sannyasi, and the venerable Sheikh, variations of feature and 
dress, of hill and river, of temple and tower, the -g 
of Bengal, and the rushing cascades — "T | 
—— es by suj gion, and the palace raise 
i ous hearts, transferr is paper, shall glow s 
than the brightness of their hals. Aahe ( 
any sort ?— Would he rather to study the livi 
nature, and draw his usions from the world 
things? ~Character in all its Protéan shapes, now éalc 
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the subject. The root of tiie €vil—so * 


so few mastered—lies in ong 90 So simple 

and mathematics, though y universal consent 
standard of education: in land, do not bear diret 
said, on the after life in India. They should Sg to suc 


Suits as have wa more — influ on the oe fo 
employ. At best they ame But kept no ect E 
advanced, eyen w most dovo io fat Hailey 
It isa the motion is not a i ty one. A 
and more time will be left for the useful branch 
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possessing a fair classical education ; but the crit of 
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of sea is but ahalfmeasure. Men who have céme out@arly & 
to India, and departed as soon_ as their period of service was 
~ ended, may perhaps rejoice on reeeiving the rod of dismissal 
= from the arena of public life very shortly» after catering 
on the years of their prime. Many. of those who landed 
at gighteen were magistrates at twenty-fourand collect 
at thirty. But few will présume fo say ‘that their efis 
ciency would havc been lessened Had they only landed on the 
attainment of their majority or even at a later period. From ; 
the Wf seventeen to that of twenty, a great and vigorous ie 
ie hooti Often made in the intellectual tree. The stripling is ex- 
‘Some changed for the man, the facultics receive a mighty impulse, the 
M @haracter is formed, and its strength and weakness prominently 
= bronght out. Even physically thie period is one of no Iess 
ite ftance. The frame ismore strongly knit and the muecles are 
i hardened... Hereditary strength and hereditary tendency to 
dis@ase are often developed in the limits we have Aiono. A 
chest scemingly weak cxpands into healthiness and breadth ; 
> a constitution apparently strong betrays signs ofome internal 
l malady. -The transition from a temperate to a torrid clime 
At so. criticaha moment may prove highly detrimental where the 
pis gong on How many of the youngest civilians have 
n prost (By Sickness, while those two or three years older 
have stod the trial manfully | Eyen suppose that neither csčape, 
the man of settled constitution is surely more calculated to repel 
the deadly attack, than he whose physical powers are yet under- 
going the process —— tion Physically, intellectually, 
orally, the delay of these three years would prove am imyalu- 
able blessing. Increased opportunities of learning, and a more 
oats desire to use them, increased power of resistance against 


evil, a more free intercourse with Men of maturer age and more 
_ powerful calibre, a more extended agquaintance with the re- 
sources of Engla d the interesting questions there daily r 


ie serwice on which he is about to 


agitated, above all Magmen orð capable of comprehending 
the-yast responsibility of tl 
enter—these are a few of the advantages opened tothe civilian 4 
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by a residence in B d for those three or four years which 
mark the transformation from youth to manhood. Some whose 













. good fortune entered them at Haileybury as late as was po . 
rie ee eee they are yoting in the | 
old in years; they may fecl a passing twinge at others at 
the goal of t labours, whilst they themselves are at sor 
distance from desired haven; but a calm retrospect 
will convince them of tg nib of such regrets, | ly 
-= fund of inward ‘satisfaction in the consciousness apige x 
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tional time spent in England has rendered them more equal to” 
appreciate their liabilities, and more competent to discharge them. ~~ 

Ve have hitherto attempted little beyond a sketch of the stu= 
dies pursued at Maileybury: the picture would be i 
without some description. of its internal economy and 
tions. It is here that the dfeariest portion of otr task wm- fs 
mences, and that. truths must. be written which will give pam” 
to ourselves and our readers. Thewhole internal dissipline is 
now lodged in the hands of the Principal. He can rustieate, ` 
dismiss, and assess all minor penalties without calling in the aad 
of any other individual. A short time ago this power Wal vested ae 
ip. à council of Professors, of whom the Principal’ was ee 
chief member, and whete his vote carriéd sn . 
influence. Before this awful synod delinquents when 
moned were allowed to plead their causes in person, and ME was 
not a little startling to hear them put. in practice before such ma 
a court, the knowledge they had derived in the course of their 
law lectures. “They had learnt something of the technicalities of 
a prosecution of the modes Of weighing evidences, and of the 5 
rights of a prisoner at the bar, and the Law Professor might = 
well be startled at the magic power “he; had “evoked and was 
unable te quell, when students were heard »erass questioning 
witnesses for the prosecution after the most approved rules, 
objecting to all hearsay or secondary evidence when evidence of 
a better kind remained unheafd, and arguing on the minutest 
points in their own favour with œ võlubility which might have 


raised-them to eminence amongst the gentlemen of the Tong _ 
pls — 






Jap . 


robe. All opportunity for this idle display has been ve 

perly taken away. ‘The — — now Screams the 
council, and walks, untrammieled by any colleagte’s advice, to 
put down abuses as they arise. Of abuseS indeed thers are a | 
plentiful crop, perhaps not of that kind which aftract Es * 
attention Soi fond the strong hand, but these which creep on 
slowly and infect multitudes with contagion. The Prin | 
—consul without a colleacue, and dictator without a master of 
the horse—ean but launch his arrows where the target visibly 
appears Absence at chapel, lateness of hours în returning to 
co , constant inittendance at léettires, and other such pal 
ble violations of rules, may call forth the exercise o — “lige 
authority with which he has been so properly clothed: these. 
irregularities appear like half-sunken reefs in the tidê of stu- 
dent nature, and the searching eye of authority ean single them 

out at.once. But the under current which sweeps round them, 
silent and apparently gentle, but in reality deep and headstrong, 
who shall hope to controul and direct Into a ohanuel? .© ">= 
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Subordinate tothe supreme authority we have “ the Dean, 
whose raige comprehends alk minor and. daily recurring impro- 
prieties that are not of magnitude sufficient to attract thẹ notice 
-of the Principal.» His place is by no means.a:sinecure even with 
the steadiest college set ; but the remaining Professors, ander no 
obEgation to attend to the internal discipline, lead a life mndis- E 
turbed by any college revolutions. Without intending to cast the 
least slur on the character of any of the College dons, or to im- 
pugn their efforts for the branch they immediately superintend 
we must state that the absence of constant intercourse betwee — 
them and the collegians, forms a most fertile source of evil to 
theanstitution.«TLhe Professor appears for two days in the week 
at the hours of his lecture, and then vanishes as suddenly as he had 
‘appeared, A veil conceals him from the public. An unpenetrated 
mystery hanes over his dailyavocations. Content with a regu- 
dareattendance at his lectures, he cam have little desire, as he has 
no power, to controul the thoughts and deeds of the mass, with : 
dew of whom he is personally acquainted. . Should those-to 
whom he is known apply themselves earnestly to his peculiar 
department, he can sit down satisfied. But he cares not ho} . 
his votaries thrive in their other studies. Law can hawe- no con- 
nexion + with or interest in Sanskrit : orientals no desire to pro- 
mote the study of history.» It is rathera rivalryibetween the i 
= two -who -shall attract the largestscrowd, who shall gain the 
= greater number of votes, not a generous contention who shall 
“send forth the recruits armed at all points, accoutred with every 
~ ‘weapon both for attack- and defence. Besides this, Professor and TO 
~ student are alike profønndly ignorant of the kind of after life in 
k — of the duties te be performed, and the stations to be filled. 
_ Vague and undefined notions of magisterial functions and politi- _ 
ty _ cal appointments; are reiterated without a elear idea of the — A 
~ duties attached, and those: who have never visited our Indian — 
empire, like most other Englishmen, entertaining no. vivid ~ 
“picture of the reality, but at best only competent to calliup a 
} few dim and indistinct hues of the Indian landscapes are unable | 
_ even ifi they desired it, to shape the course of education with — i 
-1 





-~ abilities Fewmore competent could be found in the kingdom. | 
— Lectures on political economy at Cambridge were held before ~ 
_~ empty benches, and the» Haileybury law course, if delivered at — 
% would, we are sure, be frequented by an eager and nu- 
ssemblage. Butsour Haileybury dons have no idea of 
DE cert, or of holding up for inspection any wares but 
heir own. A directing power, weighing the proportions which 
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each branch according to its utility should bear with the other, a 
repressing undue excess in one field, and preventing listlessness ~~ 


in another; embracing in a wide fold the whole course of educa- 
tion, would be ther best and shortest | road to a complete 
reform. - e: — — 7 TARA 
The liberty enjoyed and often abused by the collegians is of an 
ample kind, equakandeedito that allowed at either of our Univer- — 
sities. Two or at most three hours spent in the lecture room, 
attendance at both morning and eyening chapel—and the remain- ~~ 
ing hours of the twenty-four are placed at their, gn disposal. 
But how is such a space of time employed? To what pursuits 
do the non-reading part of the community devote themselves? — 
Some are content literally to smoke away their existence in and ~~ 
about the precincts ofthe College. Otherswanderdownto Hertford —__ 
or Ware, and there fritter away the day in discontented idleness, 
unprofitable follies, or evem far worse.* It was a common 
argument with the majority, that, in the absence of all the most 
healthful and approved recreations of youth and manhood, they 
were compelled, in spite of their better nature, to seek relaxation 
from forbidden enjoyments.. Such excuses, it must _be allowed, 
were notvithout justice... Human nature stood forth, and with | 
a good deal of sophistry but with some foundation of truth, ~ 
vindicated herself from the imputation of ready mdulgence in 
a wilful and a wanton spirit. It was evident that ere proceed- .~ 
ing to condemn, a reasonable chance of amendment, and a- — 
return to a better state, should have been held out to those 
against whom the accusation;was brought «This could only be ~ ie 
by presenting opportunities for healthy and rational amusements, ~ 
and in a happy hour the old Fives Court was repaired, ane 
new cricket ground laid within a minute’s wall of the College. 
“We havé before spoken of the bodily training, which in our 
opinion, is full as necessary as the mental, and we here repeat ~ 
our firm conviction that both respectively dbe attended 
to by those who must encounter the heat damp of an 
India climate. Fives, cricket, andthe mo less génerous recrea-  _ 
‘tion of boating, are now maintained, with only ‘the fluctuation — 
incident to such sports, by each successive generation; and those 
who, for want of other employment, would formerly have been 
seen in the low haunts of Hertford and Ware, now find more ~~ 
‘congenial attractions in the best and manliest of exercises. — 
Perhaps it does occasionally happen that an ardent votary of a 
tirou ete F s 

* We have here been describing the peculiarities 

The characteristics of either may be met with aps 


reform wrought by the renovation of crickg 
recent date, and its consequcnces are but pg 
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H eric “plucked” at the examination: that one renowned 1 






— skill.at the oar, loses an cxtra term: but these are 
— itary instances, and only to be lamented for their result to 

eee coset to bed@aken as indications of a spirit prevag 

~ “Kent withthe majority. The College to a certain degnreedias bee 
To purffied.. Liberty is enjoyed. by many with considerable discre- å 
Mi on, and even the proximity of a railway, which contracts the 

- journey to, Town-fo the space of an hour or little more, does 

mot seem to have called for more severe restrictions. We dare 

i —— new era has commenced in the College History, 
> and it. will not perhaps be thought trivial if we date the starting 
=< pa the new impulse given to healthful bodily exercise. 


Büt in spite of this dawning of better days, which we 
* would fain see expanding into sa clear and diffused light, we 
~ are forced to confess that the. tide of Haileybury morality 15 


. ata low.ebb. We grant that someof its glaring vices 
~ have: y disappeared orare ina rapid decline: that - | 
" against the authorities are becoming of rare occurrence® 


_ reckless extrayagance, rioting and drunkenness are—when taken 
as characteristics of the body—almost numbered with the thi 
— maze béen.. The Professors may rest in their beds withoup 
. eing awoke by the blowing up of the college gates: the _ 
_ fifth of November is no longer celebrated: for a period of three 
— weeks or a month, but confined to the almost legitimate limit,of 4 
ani : we, do not often hear of daring spirits raised by them 
to a notoriously bademinence : the. outward appearance 
resents fewer of those astounding defects which at onc 
t and repel: but the heedlessness, the hard impassive 
‘character, which no ¢harmer can. arouse,—the absencesof all 
_ thoughtfulness, or apy thing: like a steady resistance of ~ 
he proneness to sink in the stream without one sing 
to rise—the hours Wainly squandered which shou d 
h een spent in improvement, —the idle senseless mirth that 
soon passes into folly,—+the laugh of the careless which ading 
> 


not inst, but at or°with, sin,—these are the, 
whi cao pe 






























! rour: decpsand poignant regret which cal 

a with maaa | n voice for the hand of some vigorous — 
Reformer. — Pret uyib nutami j 
— ras a maxim of the late Dr. Arnold’s—one which formed aai 
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ich he solved the hitherto — 
ion—that whenever 
voxitive good, and by | 
ly to injure others, — 
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own toble example, that fie owed his great 5 succes 
tion. Signs of good, active and progressiig saver 
as a positive right and title to re — 
combination of evil was put down not by u ar 
gigantic cffort, but by a well ditected series wh 
sapped nd undermined the strong foundations on ‘whieh it 
based! We may. feel a slight reluctance to advocate 
cation of a rule so rigid and unbending: noti that“ 
doubtful even for a moment of its öñ—— 
working would require exquisite judgment, a he el 
shr inking firmness, and the stage where it would be tested 
in many wide respects, from that™where its free 
practically tried. A boy "removed. from eile 
unbleniifaigsd in the eyes of the world. No mark of ag 
was set @ipon his “brow: no profession ih fife closed its” 
avenues agamst his entrance. But the appointment to Hailey- 
bury is the very bread of existencey Ejected thence, the —— x 
would find all doors shut against him. The army would $ 
* 


its shield. The church would turn away“ her countenance? 
universities raw back from all communication with the brant 

one. It is for this reason that removal from pamiey bury. except | 
for the grossest irregularities, is almost unknown casina 
the thtinderbolt is launched bythe college authorities? ora 
director, exasperated by thé recurrence of the same offences;.and 
the same hopeless admonitions, ¥émoves his nominee from the 
eollege and transfers him to’ the cavalry.” Bute 
eases are rare, and are only put imgferce with the most im 
cable subjects. The majority, well aware that nothing sho 
the most glaring offences will affeet their pésition, and that 
unproductiv eness Gan form no plea for their removal, run to the 
utmost length of their tether. hey are fully sensible ofthe 
reluctance which prevails amongst the higher powers to inflig® s 
punishment which effectually darkens all their prospects tm hfe 
that they would pause ere consigning by a single word or a das 
of the pen the unfortunate victim of bad example to an irrevo- 
cable — Indeed it would be little short of a miracle if 
compassion forone reduced to such cxtremities were not the 
feeling uppermost in the mind. Pity withholds hand uprais- 


















ed to ‘stri or intercepts the descending Blow; and the student, 
warned in vain for the twentieth time, returns to ursue his _ 
old courses with the like tless termination. y Fem 
examples would soon eyes of the many? the acide. 
im as we have describ 3 a 


ppp gcation of such a` ed—s 
though it may seem—would effectually sweep away the b 
to Ampeeyement’ whioh are me aA maintained y the spirit 
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or 





Warclessness and sloth. But the reluctance to enfore@at to 
) se mc out of a set or cven to remove aset entirely, would 
x prove the main che to its utility, «md. reduce it to an idle 

© theory or amin and unmeaning threat. In the absence of such 


a decisive measure we see littleychance of a permanent improv 
ment at Higileybury. Its very constitution is one of the greates 





= andmalies known. A college without its dignity, a school 

~ without its restraint, how could it be other tham the most ano- 
AS malous of institutions? Most persons are aware of the funda- 
m damental prinæples on which a great public school is based. 


It being impossible that any set of masters can keep in view the 
movements of five hundred boys, a large portion of the internal 
discipline is delegated to the sixth form.* Authority is vested in 
their hands with Safety, while the acts of one member are 
controlled by the opinion of the rest, and while an ultimate 
| appeal, lies to the supreme government: The sixth are the 
Soquellers of disturbances, the opponents of petty tyranny, the 
| ies of physical force. ith such a body, moulded 
ir after his own unrivalled model—forming a link between 
Ai the lower boys and the masters themselves, and holding out a 
practical illastration of the aristocracy of mind—Arnold carried 
out his noble designs. There was no great gulf between, those™ 
.. who commanded and those who obeyed, alike impassable b 
- . either party. A succession of steps broke ™the fall, and a tink 
» was established between every gradation from the highest to the 
est. It would be forcign to our purpose to go ther into ~~ 
< the dangers or the capabilities of a great public School. ~ 
Bes be slightly digressed in order to shew that Haileybury is 
* replet 


eaS 
. 

Á 
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c with all the temptations of such an institution, without a 
single one of its salutary checks. Wide i8 the breach there 
= betwixt masterand man. A few perhaps may be personally 
: fainted with the Professors, but the greater part have little 
si OF io Connection with them, and are therefore still less influenced 

~ by the example of those whom they only sce in the lecture 
es room. Failing such a beneficial intercourse, we look in Wain for 
a constituted authority in the social fabric itself The more 









co Seyilsgofeeall schools tyranny and the law of the < 
strong—are of course not in the catalogue of Haileybury sins — 
— but with almost ry other the cup is filled to the brim. Where 


is n di ing breeze, the vessel floats about at random 
ye Ther is the samigi e against 
‘operty of the dull in spirit, 


í or next to the masters, and as 





nery One OJ he to achools. d be out of here to 
the different positions o Jorm ot Eton, Harrow and H i 
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and the quick in body: the careleseneés, | he 
proprieties of life, the lowered standa after w. 
words are tested, the eas¥ accommodating cons 
not the ‘hatred, which aids the besetting sin. Thes 
found more or less at every large public school, an 
in none more flourishing, or more unchecked than in 
East India College. 


Nor on the other hand has Haileybury pie the charac- 
z 


teristics of a good College. We should Sa¥ that o the 
influences which tend to make our Universities wha e 
are, the raised tone of public opinion and the consciou 
ness of self-respect on the ins of its members are. ong A 
the most prominént for good.” a higher motive T- 
haps Wanting, this econdary feeling fills the vacuum; : 
importance, in the abecnee of the “ pearl of great price,” must not | 
be unduly depreciated. A member of oneof the finest institutions 
in the world, surrounded by the most ennobling historical 
ciations, and by venerable piles whose aspect cannot fail” 
inspire feelings of reverence, how could the Oxonian p 
other than a fair and seeming exterior? Bulwer has well observ 
that it is at College where men first find out that a goed cricket 
or a good boon companion is not equal to one invested with he 
ditary advantaggs or personal qualities of a high and commat 
ing order. In the primitive state of society which exists in 
school, the attributes of personal strength and_ activity aré 
looked upon as the most desirable of ualitiés. Li 3 
Ethiopian tribe mentioned by Herodotus, who always s 
the strongest and tallest for their king, the popular voicē i . 
school invariably exalts the hero of games in which courage and 
dexterity are Mdispensable, into a prominent station amongst his a 
compeers. A steady, hard-working boy is thought nothing of, 
a clever, idle one may be admired by a few, but the fo | 
youth who combines a moderate portion of ability with ~ 
energy of head and hand is atd S take by storm all hearts and å 
55 .. At College these temporary —— cease; and z 


























— nited with exterior gentlemanly address upsets the basis 

on which a juvenile Sampson had previously risén to ¢ nee. 

A quiet but irresistible tone of high feelin he mainspring by 
which the best part of the University are moved. Ancestral 
titles and wealth, though at times attracting a few to bow do E 
before an idol whose influence is so widely | o with | 
learning and talent in raising the public stan “opinion, —— 


and based on the solid foundations of the tra 
| —— 
han Cambridge. — 
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aristocracy, and the no less acknowledged power of mental 
pre-eminence, the edifice without and within may challenge 
comparison with any in the world. At Haileybury nothing of 
this kind can as yet be expected. We have shown if to be 
devoid of the internal discipline of a public school, and it is as 
wagting in the raised criterion of public opinion which is the 
chief element for good at our Universities. We also mentioned 
the influences of time and place, which are certainly not without 
their effect; and we heard it remarked by one, whose long 
experience gave him a title to speak authoritatively, that little 
good could be expected from a set of young men thrown toge- 
ther in a building so unacademic as Haileybury. We would fain 
attempt some description of that venerable edifice to those unac- 
quainted with it. The south view indeed, bearing some faint 
resemblance to a College, may hope to escape, though it cannot 
defy criticism ; but the interior is singular and unique of its kind. 
No comparison with any other Academic building can be insti- 
tuted, for it resembles none whatever; but any one who has 
visited the Queen’s barracks at Weedon may be able to form a 
tolerable notion of the imposing interior of Haileybury Quad- 
rangle. We have there no mouldering turrets; no pillars, 
simple and severe, grown grey under the hand of time: nothin 
even of that quict and yet chaste style of architecture hich 
forms a characteristic of the modern Colleges at Oxford. An 
inelegant row of yellow-brick building is displayed on three 
sides of a capacious square, and on the fourth, to which im 
virtue of its position grey stone has been allowed, we view a 
couple of long edifices of exactly the same make and dimen- 
sions, between which not the slightest distinguishing mark can 
be perceived. One of these, we are told, is ia dining hall, the 
other is the College Chapel! Little of reverentia] feeling can 
ever be called forth at the sight of such a house of prayer: no 
visible sign of the sacred character of the place can be discerned 
by the most attentive observer: no hymns of thanksgiving, 
commingling with the deep-toned voice of the organ, float at 
evening time round the walls of the College: no echoes answer 
to the mellowed sounds which should pour forth from the 
— of the house of God: no variegated yaos is reflected 
m the panes on which all an artist’s skill has been expended. 
Without and within the hand of man has contributed no one 
single aid to devotion. We are no advocates of that religion 
which needs for it’s exercise the extrinsic aids of swelling domes 
and stately piles. We have no sympathy with the man whose 
meditations only find vent in the long aisles of a Minster; 
whose prayers refuse to come forth in fie unpretending quiet 
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of a country Church. But allowance should be made for the 
position of a large body of young men, and we ought not oly = i: 
to neglect any lawful means by which their feelings may be led — 


into a t¥ain suitable to devotion. All Oxonians will remember 
the impressions first conveyed when entering on the dim reli- 
gious light which half shades, the cloisters of M en Coll 

or is mellowed into softness in the interior of its Chapel: or how 
they walked with a feeling somewhat approaching to awe down 
the magnificent hall of Christ Church. The only impression 
which could be conveyed to the mind of a visitor at Haileybury, 
is one of disappointment or regret. Associations of time in a 
building of modern date, cannot of course be expected, but the 
assistance of Art should not surely have been disdained. A sum 
comparatively trifling would have given to the Chapel the form 
we could most desire, and a second story added to the walls of 
the College would not have increased beyond measure the 
outlay of the whole.* It may be thought strained to ascribe a 
part of the faults of the institution to the shape and fashion of 
its walls: to say that the gross and earthy materials of bricks 
and mortar should have so powerful a connection with the finer 
elements of the mind: but until the experiment has-been fairly 
tried, we shall set down its unlucky shape and appearance as 
one amongst the obstacles to Reform in the East India 
College. 

It it worth while again to take a glance at the Educational 
part of the institution, in order to see how far it may affect the 
personal fortunes of individuals. The first thing which strikes 
us when searching for practical results is the impossibility of 
predicting the future success of the man from the Collegiate 
course of the student. We may look down the roll for a series 
of years, and our eye be attracted by names sufficiently familiar 
from their after career, but distinguished at College by no one 
single addition from the common herd. Again we may see 
others, apparently “€ marked, quoted, and signed,” but whose 
after carcer has not answered to the promise of the early start. 
Some few shining spirits, conscious of ability, and competent at 
once to appreciate the line opening to them, have taken the lead 
from the first and maintained it to the last. The same ene 
which carried off a series of prizes at College has pushed its 
possessor onwards from the lowest to the highest step in the 
ladder. The talents but partially exercised in the mniature 


field of Haileybury, found a free vent in the clear open of Indian — 


business. The favourite study was followed in a larger sphere; 


* Said to have originally cost the enormous sum of £200,000! 
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the weapons, tried and confided in, were exercised against more 
powerful enemies. The embryo Orientalist, Lawgiver, Econo- 
mist pursued their chosen line, and each met their due reward. 
But there would be several who, in spite of a strong’ natural 
good sense, and an inherent manliness. of disposition, might 
shrink from entering in the race where so many of the strong 
and swift were contending. The atmosphere of thoughtlessness 
which surrounded them, perhaps the consciousness that their 
minds, though healthy, were not exactly fitted to become store- 
houses of learning, stifled any rising energy and rendered them 
content to pass on unobserved. Many of this class may 
now be lamenting that they did not take a deeper draught of 
knowledge, when the spring was within their reach: but we 
feel confident that the clear-sightedness which was barely 
remarked in the character of the youth, is now playing its part 
manfully in the ranks of our Judges of Sessions and our 
Revenue officers. Ready comprehension of truth, and a sound 
judgment, unfettered by prejudice or narrowness of views, is the 
greatest boon which the official can dispense to those who 
actually live or die according to his capacity: but these are 
qualities, which if not united with some honorary distinction, 
pass almost unnoticed in the crowd. The clever and idle form 
another class whose prospects it is equally d#ficult to foresee. 
The character which refusesto undergo the toil of competition, or 
shrinks from casting its stake where the game is doubtful, 
and the reward small, may yet cast off its fetters when trans- 

lanted to a wider scene. At the moment of departure for 

dia the whole fabric undergoes a change. Dormant energies 
begin to awake, capacity long hidden under a careless exterior, 
rises for the first time to the surface, and those who began to 
press on at an earlier period, are astonished to see themselves 
passed by others whose ability or whose will they had always 
doubted. It is not intended to urge that men are better for 
thus stifling their talents: that the intellectual garden if over- 
run with weeds, is invariably certain of producing a finer crop 
than if it had undergone a continuous process of cultivation. 
We merely wish to point out that under the present non-com- 
pulsory system of work at Haileybury, faculties are constantly 
suffered to rust and opportunities to pass away unused. Mean- 
while the early fruit is prized, because it appears in the absence 
of contpetitors: the later, whose patke i was repressed by 
chilling frosts and biting winds, is generally of a finer and more 


; perfect kind. The one been sooner exposed to the genial 


influence of the sun, and has quickly reached the furthest point 
of perfection of which it was capable. The other, on whom 
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light and heat fell more unevenly, was slower in arriving at 
maturity, but that maturity was more valuable from the very 
absence of early promise. Hence it was difficult to foresee in 
England* what characters would rise to eminence in India 
Once there, and the mist of uncertainty soon cleared away, 
a few years showed whose peculiar turn of mind had fitted hyn 
for India, and how far he was likely to ascend. We would 
submit our rule for the corroboration of the Civil Service gene- 
rally. Many can doubtless select from the ranks of their 
cotemporaries a living example of its truth. We have not here 
taken into account the varying chances of fortune. Many have 
enjoyed her favouring breezes from the first.. A perpetual 
trade wind would seem to fill their sails wherever they shaped 
their course; but—setting apart all adjuncts of luck or con- 
nexion, or patronage—we contend that the Haileybury career is 
a very unsafe criterion to test the chances of future pre-emi- 
nence or even of common efficiency. We make an exception in 
favour of the conspicuous man of talent, about whom there can 
be no mistake, and we would draw the same line in the case of 
the slenderly endowed youth whom no stirring occasion can ever 
excite; but without these two extremes our rule will¢old good. 
When steady and continued exertion shall be made a necessa 
title to Haileybury degrees, and when the whole course sh 
have been modified, we then may hope to define from the 
beginning what shall be the height to which each man shall 
ascend, and how at every step he will be able to acquit himself. 

Our great objection to Haileybury is not on account of its 
active influence for evil, but for its negative power for good. It 
is not there that the veil is first torn from the face of inno- 
cence, and the pure and spotless character first tarnished by the 
contact of pollution. The knowledge of good and evil has been 
imparted in all cases before the entrance into College. That 
dread period in which the daily change is only one of deep and 
deeper debasement has been surmounted, and the promise of 
better things may be looked for with something more than 
hope. But just at the epoch when the example for good is most 
desirable, when the soft clay might be ready to receive and 
retain a lasting impression, it is shaped in a mould of no better 
kind than what we are compelled to term the moral degradation 
of Haileybury. Some few perhaps have already gone further 
than this. The change with them is almost complete. *They 
have emerged from the me pe they have passed through the 
wore portion of the fiery ordeal, and are resting on the metal 
which 


4 


as been tried, and stood the test, not on the one which — 
has shrunk from encountering a power so scorching. But even — 
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they are unable to stem the torrent, which, without apparent vio- 
lence, irresistibly carries along all who come within its attraction. 
Alive themselves to the evils with which they are surrounded, 
they are powerless tooppose any adequatecheck to thei advance. 
They are themselyeshardly clean from the universal taint, and we 
believe that few, however matured their character, "have ever 
passed through Haileybury without feeling that their keen sense 
of evil hasbeen blunted, and theedge of their sensibilities dulled. 
A choice of two courses is left to Haileybury Reformers, to 
reduce the misnamed College into a public School, or to raise it 
a step higher, and render it a College in deed as well as in word. 
The latter is the plan we would advocate. Haileybury gives the 
finishing stroke to English education, and beyond that nothing 
additional can be expected. Let it then be made a fit rehears 
for the great drama of life. There are able men set over the 
Institution, who might be capable of doing something towards a 
change so desirable: we do not doubt their earnest aspirations, 
but on considering the difficulty of inspiring all with a genuine 
spirit of co-operation, and the unequal fight which must be 
maintained so long ere any good effects be visible, we are at 
times tempted to lower our weapons in despair. Like the gallant 
Highlander whose heart, swelling at the torpor of his leader, burst 
forth into an appeal to the well-remembered name of Dundee, 50 
whilst gazing on the equally fatal torpor of Haileybury, we are 
fain to ery out in the same hopeless accents for, * one single hour 
of Arnold.” 

It will, no doubt, be said, is this a true representation of the 
place where the character of so many civilians receives a lasting 
impression? Are those who shouldpresent the spectacle of Chris- 
tian Judges—Christian not in word alone, but in spirit and in 
reality amongst an unbounded population of the heathen, who 
are to be the salt which is to impregnate the mighty mass ın 
which it is known—are they subjected to the tainting influence 
of an atmosphere where so little of a truly healthful character 15 
to be found? On the scene where the first act of their lives 15 
concluded, shall we seek in vain for any higher incentive than an 
eager thirst for College honours, and that only in a few cases ? 
Our task would have been more congenial, could we in a 
conscience have described it otherwise. But it were indeed a 
wonder if a place so constituted did not abound largely with the 
spirit “of Ahriman. We have indicated the early age at 
which entrance is permitted, as one of the most fertile sources of 
harm. Liberty which is turned to lawful ends at the age of 
nineteen or twenty, is certain to be abused at that of sixteen: at 
the former epoch it is an equitable privilege granted in virtue of 
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the power to enjoy without excess: at the latter, it is a conces- 
sion which is presumed on to the uttermost limit. The man 
views it as a right incidental to his position: the boy is bewilder- 
ed by thcnovelty, or dazzled by the glare. The consequences 
of this and.other incidental evils are anit with unfeigned regret, 
we have felt it a duty to describe; idle, careless habits, hatred 
of application, dull hardness of character, conventional morality, 
selfish extravagance, and at times worse. The body of the profes- 
sors do not seem to be sufficiently aware of this state of things, 
and make no efforts to counteract it. If their co-operation were 
unanimous, earnest and uninterrupted, the danger might be miti- 
gated, if not entirely removed. We exhort them to turn their 
attention to this neglected point, one of far more importance 
than mere attendance at lectures, or mere rank at the examina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile we would hope that the Court will not be back- 
ward in availing themselves of the best stamp of material at 
hand. We have forborne touching on the subject of private 
patronage, and but for one circumstance would have refrained 
from it altogether. An admirable example was set a short time 
ago, by one whose long residence in India well qualifféd him to 
judge what kind of ability was there most required. We allude 
to the Haileybury nomination presented to Eton, by the late 
Deputy Chairman of the Court. It was to be tried for by all, 
without partiality or favour, whose acquirements gave them the 
least title to hope for success. Why should not this plan be 
followed in respect of other large public schools? The result 
could hardly be other than an infusion of ability, and even of 
talent, genuine, diversified and sound. <A certain number of 
appointments might be reserved for this especial purpose, and 
private patronage still be no loser. To require that all nomina- 
tions to friends and connections should give way to this truly 
patriotic object, would be to demand far more than human 
nature could bear. Whilst the power is so close at hand, men 
will ever provide for their sons and relations, but this regard for 
natural ties might still be joined to a due provision for those 
places where a fair pro ortion of good metal may reasonably be 
supposed to lie. We do not, however, wish to discourage the 
practice of giving appointments to the sons of Indian residents. 
Those bestowed on men whose forefathers have toiled away their 
existence in the East, are, in our opinion, judicious and equitable. 
Such is the case with those immediately, or even remotely, 
connected with members of the Court. Their sympathies are in 
a certain measure transplanted to the East. They look on India, 
where their fathers or friends spent the better part of their lives, 
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if not exactly as a second home, still not as the hated land of 
exile. They feel a natural inclination for the soil in which they 
have an hereditary title to labour, and they start with a healthy 
determination to welcome all toil in a service where few can say 
that their sphere is too contracted, or their means of doing good 
teo small. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that Haileybury is a concen- 
tration of all the powers of evil, unmixed with even the least 
partial good. In the course of study, there is ample room for 
amendment, but even as it stands, no one will deny its great 
practical utility. Many of the subjects are unattainable else- 
where. Oxford itself cannot promise such facilities for useful 
knowledge as the lectures on law and political economy. Those 
studies which attracted the speculative mind of a Malthus, and 
those to which the matured experience of a Macintosh was devot- 
ed, apart from all consideration of the great masters themselves, 
have a claim on the attention of all those who would carry the 
book learning of College into the visible realities of life. The 
whole field of education wants but a judicious reform to make 
it one of the best and most perfect conceivable. ‘To raise the 
Haileybufy standard of morality will be a harder task. We do 
not cry out against gross and unsightly forms of vice. Drunken- 
ness and debauchery, which once were of daily occurrence, 
have almost passed away before the dawnings of a better spirit. 
The Augean stable would seem to have been partially cleansed ; 
and but the lesser, though unceasing labour of Tantalus to 
remain. The fight against evil must however be unremitting in 
order to hold out any hopes of victory; by ceaseless vigilance 
alone can the conquest be achieved, and the enemy will only re- 
treat when continually assailed by all parties united in one great 
common cause. Court, professors, studenthood, we would invite 
them one and all to combine their endeavours, and be divided no 
longer. The question of the abolition of Haileybury has been 
canvassed at different times, and but lately the prevalent feeling 
of the Directors leant visibly towards such an extreme measure. 
Its great expense, and the non-fulfilment of cherished hopes, 
were dwelt on as the reasons for such a vote of condemnation. 
Of the various schemes which rose up in its place, an /udian 
education at either university, or a searching examination at the 
India House preparatory to departure, we here say nothing. 
They are all open to endless objections, and are inferior to what 
may, and, we will add, will be made of Haileybury. We leave it 
to others when carried forward to the hopeful future, to picture 
to themselves their fairest vision of a College, liberally endowed, 
and cordially supported, under the guidance of men whose heart 
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and soul is in their work, containing nearly a hundred young 
men, in the prime of opening manhood, one and all i 
with avidity at the knowledge within their reach, contending 
for the meed of praise with a generous spirit of rivalry and above 
all worldly incentives impressed with a deep and unfadin 
sense of the moral obligation they had entered on, of the — 
character of the service they were fated to perform. 

But even as the case now stands it is no slight advantage to 
have some connecting link between the members of an extensive 
service. Such a bond of union is not inadeguately supplied by 
Haileybury, and the ties formed there are rarely severed during 
the longest period of residence in the East. Even with different 
college generations the charm is of little less effect. To have 
loitered, or to have laboured in the same four walls, to have looked 
forth from the same chamber on the same quadrangle, though 
at an interval of years, to have pursued the same favorite 
studies with the same acknowledged success, to have extorted 
the sweet tones of praise from the same approving voice, and to 
have toiled under the same watchful eye,—these are amongst the 
influences which all have felt and which few can disregard. And 
apart from all these considerations we would appeal te the mem- 
bers of the service, whether occasional opportunities for good 
were not to be found in the daily routine. The seeds of a 
better fruit though smothered for a while, must at times have 
burst forth into something like life. The spirit of Ormuzd every 
now and then proved the stronger and defied the chains and the 
upraised arm of the oppressor. Many will doubtless remember 
some adviser whose words, then slighted, are treasured with 
gratitude now. And many, very many, must remember with 
feelings, to whose expression we hardly dare trust ourselves, the 
pure and exalting character of one, who for an unexampled 
length of time was amongst the heads of the establishment. 
They will recall his form, the fire of whose eyes time has failed 
to dim, who for more than thirty years saw depart in gradual 
succession those who now form the Civil Service of India. The 
ear must frequently re-echo with the deep measured tones of 
that voice which was never wanting in earnest and manly exhor- 
tation, and at a distance of time and place his noble simplicity of 
character must recur with tenfold force to the mind, pefhaps 
not unmingled with regret that the example held out was not 
more assiduously followed. Above all they will remember the 
chapel, not the least important scene of his labours, where with 
eloquence well suited to the purpose, he would w war 
against evil in all its protean shapes, where he would delight to 
cheer on the way-farer in the only true path, or would rouse in 
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starting accents the sleeper from the fatal calm of his lethargy, 
and this in language some times quaint and antiquated, but ever 
glowing and energetic, proceeding straight from and going at 
once to the heart! r 

On such a green and refreshing oasis ave would wigh to take 
the last look of our subject. Haileybury in spite of the dark 


side of the picture which is too often uppermost, cannot fail here 

and there to inspire more wholesome recollections. And such 
will undoubtedly pour forth most readily at the mention of 
him, whose earnest,hope, as it was his undoubted privilege, could 
shape no aspirations more heartfelt than “not to be entirely 
unremembered in the great body of the Civil Service of India.” 
Unremembered indeed he can never be. Spite of years and 
_of engrossing cares the example of that moral and intellectual 
greatness may now and then touch some secret spring long 
dis sand one earnest thought inspired by his remembrance, 
one echo from the eloquence so often dwelt on of old, may 
bring back in a flowing tide all the deeper feelings of our na- 
ture, as fresh, as pure, and as warm as ever. 
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When the foregoing article had been not only projected, but well nigh completed by 
"one of the regular contributors to this work, a somewhat elaborate and able paper on the 
5 — embracing also that of Fort William College, reached us. The cominunication 
—— is altogether anonymous. The short note which accompanied it, was simply signed “A 
SUBSCRIBER,” without date, or name of residence, or any sign or mark, internal or external 

by which the author might be identified. Had it been otherwise, we would, at once, have 

i entered into communication with the author. And now, we trust, since he is “ A SUB- 
— _ scuipen,” that, when his eye catches this notice, he will at once furnish us with the means 
a a of so doing. If his object be privacy, he has only to say so, and his name will be as safe 
inour keeping as in his own. A letter addressed to the care of our Publishers, will at any 


— 


— 

* šime reath us. 

a Be fore dismissing this topic, we may advert to the subject of anonymous communications 
* * _ generally. Of this description, many have already been forwarded to us. But, except ina 
m, single instance, in which the author treated of his subject in a way which commended itself to 





—* _ our own judgment, we have not availed ourselves of.any of them. Surrounded as we happily 
ee a staff of as able and willing auxiliaries as India can supply, we are wholly independent 
~ 


— ofany such contributions. And surely itis always more pleasant to have to deal with 


— su tances rather than with shadows—with actual personalitics than with empty names. 
— e we have to thank all anonymous fricuds for the good-will evinced towards us, and 
— their z y sympathy with our great object, we must entreat of them henceforward to disclose 
he 3 their — confidence, to the Editor, if they really desire their proffered services to become 
——8 tical} available, 
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VEDANTISM :—WHAT IS IT? é | — 


ART. IL.—1l. The Vedanta Chandrika ;—an Apology for the 
present system of Hindu worship. Written in the Bengal 
langudge and accompanied by an English translation. Calcutta, 
1817. - i a 

2. Translations of several principal books, passages, and tertstof 
the Weds, and of some controversial works on Brahmanicat 
Theology. By Rajah Rammohun Roy. London, 1832. (Partly 
reprinted, in Calcutta, 1845.) 

3. The Philosophy of the Hindis ;— The Uttara-mimansa or 
Vedanta. By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., New Edition, London, 
1837. 


WERE we disposed to take our departure, for a season, from _ 
the domain of the inductive Philosophy altogether, with all the 
glorious monuments of its triumph, we could not do sò more 
effectually than by plunging at once into the bottomless abyss 
of Hindú metaphysics. Such, however, is not our present 
intention. Our sole design is one of plain, sober, practical 
utilitarianism. 

It isnow pretty generally known that, in this country;underthe ~~ 


* 





common appellation of Hindúism, there are two great generic ~ 
systems of religion, with their respective divisions and sub-divi-~ 
sions endlessly multiplied. There is the system of Polythei * 


withits idolatrous rites and ceremonies, followed from timeimmé ~ * 
morial by the great masses of the people. There is the system 
of Monotheism, running through all gradations between the 
opposite extremes of Spiritual and Materialistic Pantheism, 
professed in theory at least by the more learned classes of the 
native community. Of all the modifications of nominal mono- ~~ 
theism, that which is commonly known under the name of — — 
“ Vedantism,” has always been aceounted the most orthodox,” 
that is, the most accordant with the Vedas, the great, primordial - 
sources of Hindú theology. Now, since of Tate years, very 
great efforts have been made in Calcutta and elsewhere to 
revive and re-invigorate, by a fresh infusion of life and energy, =, 
this system which had gradually become im a manner superan- 
nuated and effete, the curiosity of individuals has been con- 
siderably excited, and the question has on all hands been raised, 

“ What is Vedantism?” To answer this question, in’ gs com- 
pendious, plain, and intelligible a form as possible, is our sole 
immediate object. 

The works placed at the head of this article, with Wilkins’ 
Bhagavat Gita, would furnish all the needful information. But 
as these cannot be accessible to most readers, nor, if they wane : 
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could they, in their own original native forms, prove accepta- 
ble or even tolerable reading, our purpose is to spare their time 
and patience, by attempting to extract the pith and marrow out 

of them. Of the works of Wilkins, Colebrooke, and Ram- 
mohun Roy, we need say little. They have been toolorg and too 
well known to every Oriental scholar to require the aid of any 
fresh criticisms at our hands. Of this only need we remind the 
less experienced of our readers, that of all the men who have 
ever written on the Indian Philosophy, Colebrooke is at once the 
most profound and the most trustworthy. The translations of 
Rammohun Roy often do not faithfully represent the original: 

by the adoption of certain words and phrases, which in the 
English language, are the vehicle of true and pure ideas, he 
often contrives to throw a colouring of verisimilitude and refine- 
ment ovyerthe sentiments of his author, which really does not 
belong to them. The general fidelity of Wilkins as a translator 
has never been impeached; but his important services, in this 
respect, have been limited in a great measure to the Bhagavat 
Gita. Colebrooke, on the other hand, has gone over the whole 
range of Indian Philosophy, beginning with the Vedas themselves. 

Of the staudard works on the different systems he has supplied, 
partly analyses and party translations ; and never were analyses 

or translations furnished by any one who more signally mani- 
fested his possession at once of the ability and the will to be 
rigidly precise—drily, scrupulously, systematically accurate. 

Of the first work at the head of this article; less is known; 
indeed, very few appear to have ever heard even of its existence. 

As the original production of a native of our own day, on a very 
abstruse and metaphysical subject, it is at once curious and 

~ important. It was published, in 1817, anonymously; and 
‘the following are the only scanty particulars which we have 
been enabled to glean concerning the author and his 
work. His name was Mrityunjaya Vidyalankara. He was head 
Pandit of the College of Fort William; and afterwards 
Pandit of the Supreme Court under Sir Francis Macnaghten. 
He died, about 1820, at Moorshedabad, on his return from 
Benaras; bearing universally the character of a very learned 
man in all the Darsans or systems of Sanskrit learning and 
philosophy. He was himself wholly unacquainted with the 
English language. His son, who succeeded to his station at 
the Supreme Court, has been known to ascribe the credit of 

= having aided his father with the English translation to the late 
— Sir W. H. Macnaghten. Of the work itself only two hundred 
= and fifty copies yere originally struck off; and as there has 
= been no second edition, iP kae eae been difficult if not impos- 
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sible to obtain a copy ; indeed, we have never seen one except 


that which has fallen into our own possession. 

With these few prelimimary remarks, we proceed at once 
to answér the general question, What is Wedantism? This, 
for the sake of distinctness, we shall do, under various leading 
heads— e 

I. The History of the Vedant System. - 

The founder of the system is universally acknowledged to be 
Vyasa; which name by its derivation seems to allude to the 


peculiarities of his birth, like many names in Hebrew. To this 


another term is sometimes added or prefixed as Vydsa-deya, 
from his being one of the divine sages; and Veda-vydsa from 
his having collected together the Vedas.—He is also, from the 
name of his father, called Paráshara ; and from the name of his 
mother Satyavati-suta.— Beside which he is also called Dwai- 
piyana and Krishna-dwaipdiyna from his haying been born on 
an island or rather a dark sdnd bank in the river Jumna: and 
Vadaviyna from the name of the place to which he most fre- 
quently went on pilgrimage. There are other names, but these 
are the principal. p 

He was by birth an illegitimate child in high life, being the 
son of Paráshara, a brahman by Satya-vatí, the wife of king 
Shántanu. Hence he was the reputed brother of king Vichitra- 
vírga and grandson of the great sage Vashishta. After the 
death of his reputed brother, he, from a custom similar to that 
among the Jews, married his brother’s wives, and had by Amba 
or Ambika, Dhaita-rashtra; by Ambáliká, Pandu ; and by a 
female slave, Vidura: all of whom particularly the first two 
became greatly celebrated in the pages of history. 

As an author he is the greatest in the Sanskrit language, and 
may be regarded as the father of Hindú literature. He spent 
his time chiefly in writing and teaching. He had five distin- 
guished disciples to whom he taught the Vedas and Purinas. 
To Paila he taught chiefly the Rig-veda; to Viashampayna, 
the Yajar-veda; to Jaimani the Sama-veda; to Sumanta the 
Utharva-veda ; and to Suta chiefly the Puranas. His princi- 
pal works were the collection of the Vedas, the Vedant Darsan, 
the Mahábhárata and Shri-Bhagavat and other Purans. 

The Vedant appears to have been the last but one of the six 
Darsans, or leading systems of Hindú Theological Philésophy ; 
so that the author of it had an opportunity of improving on 
those who had gone before him in studying the philosophy or- 
metaphysics of Theology. The first Darsan was the Sankhya 
written by Kapila ; the second, the *Nyfya By Gautama ; the 
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third, the Vaishéshika, by Kanáda ; the fourth, the Pátanjalí, 
by Patanjala; the fifth the Vedant by Vyasa; and the sixth 
the Mímánsá, by Jaimani. 

The antiquity of the Vedant system cannot be determined 
with exactness, though we may ascertain -enough for @very use- 
ful purpose. According to the Hindú accounts, Pandu was the 
son of Vydésa—the son of Pándu was Judhisthira, whose reign 
is reckoned at years; that of his successor Parakshit at 60 ; 
that of Janamejaya at 84; that of Shatanika at 82. Then 
follow twenty-five successors, whose reigns make 625 years. 
Then follow 14 other reigns said to be 500 years. Again, 
fifteen others said to be 400 years. After these are eight reigns 
not defined, which we put down at the rate of the last 200 years. 
Then comes the reign of Vikramaditya, which is acknowledged 
by scholars to be 57 years: before the Christian æra. Thus, even 
by the account of the HindGs themselves, the Vedant system 
was only about two thousand and forty-four years before the 
Christian æra. - 

But as the Hindús are known to exaggerate in their numbers, 
it may be safer to take the reign of their kings—supposing the 
number of these to be accurately recorded, a point which may 
well be doubted—at the mean rate of kings among the Jews, 
and in our own nation. 66 reigns by the Hindús give 2,000 
years, which is about 30 years to each reign on the average. 
21 Jewish reigns give 505 years, making 24 years to each. 55 
English reigns give 1000 years, which is an average of 18 years 
to each. By the Hindú standard, then, the antiquity of the 
Vedant system would be about 2,000 years before Christ; by the 
Jewish standard about 1600; and by the English about 1,200. 
As the lives of men might be longer at the time alluded to than at 
present, we should not object to the Jewish standard : and we 
shall certainly not be going to excess if we take a middle num- 
ber between the Jewish and English, and say 1500 before the 
Christian æra. This, which is by far the most fayourable sup- 
position that can be made for Ilinddism, brings the subject 
within the first authentic dates of History. 

The evidences on which the antiquity of the system rests are in- 
ternal and external. Internal evidence is found in the existing 
works of the author the Vedanta Sira—the Mahábhárata and 
the Shri-Bhagayat. In an episode of the Mahabharata called the 
Gita, Vydsa gives a minute account how the system was taught 
by Krishna to his disciple Arjuna ; so that in addition to its 
ing sanctioned in part by the Vedas and other Darsans, he 
esses to have received it from the deity incarnate. 
2xternal evidence is found in the universal consent of all 
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scholars that the Vedant system embodies the sentiments of 
Vyasa, and in the frequent allusions made to it as his system by 
writers since his time. The work which exhibits the system in 
its most striking colours is a dramatie one, called Prabodh-Chan- 
drodaya, which, by personifying all the powers and passions of the 
mind, and bringing them to engage in a war of exterminatipn 
with each other, shews the dreadful effects which the system 
produces in the territories of the soul. 3 


II. The Doctrines of the Vedant System. 

Of the nature and attributes of the Divine Being. The Vedant 
teaches the simplicity and rationalistic unity of the Divine Being 
(átmá adwaitiya) in his own original, proper, and abstract 
nature. It teaches that God is light, but in what precise sense, 
physical or metaphysical, it is not very easy to determine: the 
word used to express this is jy6ti and not dipti. It teaches that 
he is eternal, self-existent, immutable, perfect, incomprehensible, 
omniscient, infinitely happy, and the sustainer of all. These 
are stated in the first lines of the Vedanta Sára : 

Akanda sachchidanandam abang manasa gocharang 
Atmanam akhiladharam. " 

It never speaks of God as possessing power except when 
connected with matter; but this may be to shew that the 
power of spirit cannot be known except by its influence over 
matter. It teaches in a peculiar manner the ubiquity of God, | 
maintaining that he is within every thing and without every 
thing. The existence of God in every thing is called vyasti; 
and the existence of every thing in God is called samasti. This 
may be regarded as the most knotty point of the system: and 
it must be confessed that it is exceedingly difficult to make the 
natives understand how God can be in all and through all, and 
yet not an essential part of all. The Sinkhya system makes 
God a witness of all but not in all and through all; the Vedant 
virtually and actually makes God every thing and every thing God, 
and is in reality only one of the many forms of pantheism. On this 
subject, so frequently and so ignorantly controverted by modern 
innovators, the statements of the reputedly Divine Vyésa 
himself, the original author of the system, in his own súłras or 
aphorisms, are thoroughly explicit. Abstractly he asserts that 
his Supreme Being is “the material, as well as the — 
cause of the universe”—and that “an effect is not other than its 
cause.” And as if this were not explicit enough, illustrations _ 
of every sort are adduced to prevent the possibility of mistake. .~ 
« Hair and nails,” says Vyasa, in vindicating his assertion . 
the Supreme Brahm is at once eause and effect, or the materi 
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and efficient cause of the universe, “hair and nails which are 
insensible, grow from a sensible animal body; and sentient 
vermin(scorpions, &c.) spring from inanimate sources (cow-dung, 
&ec.”) * The sea is one and not ether than its waters; yet waves, 
foam, spray, drops, froth, and other modifications of, it, differ 
fygm each other:” similar is said to be “the singleness and 
identity of Brahm as cause and effect.” “ The same earth 
exhibits diamonds, rock, crystals, red orpiment, &c.; the same 
soil produces a diversity of plants ; the same food is converted’ 
into various excrescences, hair, nails, &. As milk changes to 
curd, and water to ice, so is Brahm variously transformed 
and diversified.” * In like manner, the spider spins his web out 
of his own substance ; spirits assume various shapes, &c. &c.” 
The work of creation. On this subject, loosely and improperly 
styled “ creation” in connection with Vedantism, the Vedant 
stands opposed to the Sankhya system. ‘The latter maintains 
that God, shining ou matter, communicated to it certain pro- 
perties, and then left those properties to their own operation; he 
remained only a witness: whereas the Vedant teaches that God 
himself is in some way essentially connected with the matter, 
and that ® is the union of the deity with matter which gives to 
all its properties their specific influence ; or rather, to speak more 
accurately still, it is the fact that every portion of matter is in 
reality but a modification of the substance of Brahm, that makes 
it to be what it is. To form a correct idea of the subject of 
creation it is necessary to consider the agents employed in it 
—its nature and extent; and the influence to which it is 
subject. 
The first cause of all is Brahm. THe is represented as inha- 
biting his own eternity, or in figurative language, since the 
coiled serpent is the emblem of eternity, as resting upon this 
emblem. Brahmá is represented as the first of created beings, 
and as springing immediately from the navel or centre of the 
deity. ‘The raw materials of the creation are represented as 
formed or rather drawn out, or educed by Brahm from himself in 
the same way as the spider’s web is formed, drawn out, or educed 
by it, from itself. ‘These materials, i. e. prakrité and three gunas 
are put into the hands of Brahmá, and he is ordered to exert 
himself in the work of creation, or rather, the work of formation, 
collocation or — —— He did so for some time but not with 
success, on which account he betook himself to severe meditas 
on rahm.and penance, after which he succeeded better, 
finally committed his work to successors called Prajapatis. 
term Swayambha applies to both Brahm and Brahmá, but 
t commonly to the latter. 
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The description given of the creature man as the chief work 
of God is remarkable. The Vedant teaches that man consists of 
three parts—one spirit which is included in two cases or bodies. 
The spir of man is regarded as mmaterial, and as an essential 
part of tke Supreme Being. The corporeal part of man is 
supposed to consist of two bodies called the Sthél Sharir and 
the Sukshma or Linga Sharir. The Sthúl Sharir is the material 
gross body consisting of flesh, blood, bones, &c. The Linga 
Sharir is the sublimated body which is said to consist of three 
parts called Pranamaya4kKosh, Vigyanamaya-kosh and Manomaya- 
kosh. This is regarded as the exact counterpart of the gross 
body, and as the vehicle of the spirit when the gross body dies. 
By it the consciousness of identity _is preserved, and the 
person recognized after death as before. If the spirit becomes 
absorbed in Brahm or immured in vileflesh, this body is sup- 
posed to vanish; otherwise through every stage of being, it 
is supposed to be immortal. 

The extent of the creation or universe is also remarkable. 
The universe is divided into three parts—including all on earth, 
and all in heaven, and all under the earth. Beginning with the 
earth they reckon seven parts above and seven below. The 
worlds or regions of worlds above, beginning with the earth, 
are Bhúr-lok, Bhtiivar-lok, Swar-lok, Mohar-lok, Jana-lok, 
Tapo-lok, and Brahma or Satya-lok. The first three are sup- 
posed to exist one day of Brahma or 2,160 millions of years ; 
the second three, one hundred of his years; while the last one 
is eternal. In the last or highest heaven are supposed to be 
four kinds of blessedness—the first is called Sálokya, & e. co-ha- 
bitation with God ; the second, SirGpya, likeness to God; the 
third, Sáyujya, union with God; and the fourth, Nirvana, 
absorption in God. The worlds or regions of worlds under 
the earth are Atal, Vital, Sutal, Talital, Mahdtal, Rasá-tal, 
and Påtal. It is the last of these which is regarded as hell. 
It is divided by some into twenty-one, and by others into 
twenty-eight, compartments—and the name of each corresponds 
with the kind of punishment which is there inflicted, or the 
kind of vice which has produced the punishment. 

The influence to which every creature and to which all things 
are subject is called Máyá. This Máyá may be regarded as the 
influence of spirit on spirit, and time on matter, or of the supreme 
spirit on the qualities of matter, and the influence of time upon 
fhe matter itself. By the former, the deity works or 
operates in all; and by the other, matter, as unsubstantia 
destined to perpetual vicissitude and change. The Ved 
theory is that the presence of the deity in the three qualities 
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truth or reality, passion, and darkness, gives to them all their 
influence over the soul, and that this influence is invariabl 
according to the quantity of each of these qualities in the consti- 
tution of the creature. If the Satya-guna or truth or reality 
preponderates, then the creature will be powerfully ‘influenced 
t@subdue his passions, and to seek after God as the chief good 
and only reality. If the Raja-cuna or passion preponderates, the 
man will be inclined to gratify his passions and to become inordi- 
nate in his desires and attachments to the creature. If the Tama- 
guna or darkness preponderates, he will be urged on from sin to 
sin and from one miserable condition to another. While under 
the influence of these qualities men think they do just what they 
please, but are ignorant at the time that they are doing nothing 
more than unconsciously yielding to, or obeying the impulses 
of, a blind and uncontrollable necessity, often mistakenly 
designated “ God,” in all the good and evil they practise, and in 
all the good and evil they enjoy or suffer trom their deeds. 
This is the Máyá or universal influence of the deity, by which 
he constrains all beings good and bad to do, suffer, and enjoy just 
what he pleases. This influence in the Vedant system is, in its 
nature and operation, just what attraction is in the natural 
world; and the consistent Vedantist recognizes it in all that he 
sees and in all that he feels, in all that he does, enjoys or suffers. 
All is Maya. 

Again, the whole world is destined, at the expiration of one 
day of Brahma, to return to its primeval chaotic state. So 
that a period will soon come when all that now appears will 
vanish away. The world, with all its busy scenes, and all its 
various actors, will have gone—have passed away as a dream, a 
shadow, an illusion. The Vedantist, seeing that all is so soon 
to vanish away, professes to regard the whole as a mere appear- 
ance, unsubstantial and unreal, or, in his own words, all Máyá. 
And to such an extent do some carry this notion that they pro- 
fess not to believe in the reality of an external world at all, or 
in the reality of their own existence, or any thing that they 

lo, or suffer, or enjoy ! 

- The nature of sin and holiness. There are no rules laid down 
like those of the moral law to define what sin and holiness 
are. What is consistent with truth, or rather, simple reality, 
is thonght to be holiness; what has a mixture of truth or reality 
and error or unreality, imperfection— and what is full of darkness 
or error, sin—hence all characters are considered of three kinds, 
good, bad, and middling, called uttam, and addham and madhy- 
am. Inthe different incarnations which are all acknowledged 
in the Vedant system, sin and holiness seem to be determined 
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by the object for which the incarnation took place. The end is 
always supposed to sanctify the means. So that if Krishna 
becomes incarnate to destroy Konsa, and a washerman stands in 
his way, #t is no sin to kill the washerman and run away with all 
his clothes! The present Vedantists may discard these incarna- 
tions; but if so, what becomes of their system professeddy 
received from an incarnation? In the case of those who aspire 
after final emancipation from the flesh or matter, perfect indif- 
ference to the world, and the things of the world is reckoned 
the highest holiness; and strong attachment to the world, and 
the things of the world, is considered as the greatest sin. In the 
Christian system, virtue consists in purifying and regulating the 
affections in regard to things below,and elevating them to things 
above; butin the Vedantsystem,in extirpating them altogether. 

There is one point in which the Vedant system strangely 
degrades the Deity. It supposes and affirms, that, when connect- 
ed with matter or incarnate, he cannot be free from the effects 
or influence, which matter invariably produces upon mind ; and 
hence he is frequently represented in these circumstances, as 
infatuated and bewildered with the operation of those qualities 
in matter which he himself had communicated. P 

The method or methods of obtaining deliverance from sin. 
There are two methods sanctioned by the Vedant ; or rather, one 
is recommended and the other is allowed. The knowledge of 
God is the one, and the practice of works is the other; the 
former is designed for philosophers or superior minds, and the 
latter for the common people. The persons who pursue the 
first are called Brahmagyání, and those ~vho pursue the other 
Karmagydni. There are prescribed rules laid down for each of 
these. The former is taught to look with contempt on all the 
common gods and goddesses, and by profound meditation, 
constant abstraction of thought and severe mortifications, to 
aspire after absorption in the Supreme Being or virtual anni- 
hilation; the latter is taught to respect the common gods, to 
follow the rules laid down in the shastras, and to expecta 
reward of longer or shorter duration, proportioned to his 
works. 

Of a future state. In this the Vedant differs little from the 
commonly received opinions of the people. To the man who 
obtains a knowledge of God final emancipation is award 
Being absorbed in the deity he is supposed to attain to the 
highest bliss, which consists in the total loss of personal identity 
and self-consciousness, to be freed for eyer from all connection 
with matter, and to remain through eternal ages a small but 
essential part of the deity, just as a drop of water falling into 
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the sea becomes a small but essential part of the ocean. They 
suppose this state to be attained by some at once and by others 
gradually. 

On those who seek salvation by their works a reward1s bestow- 
ed equal to those works. All such rewards are sensual in their 
rature and limited in their duration. They allow the aspirant 
to gain what he wishes, but after he has enjoyed it for a limited 
period, and, by the enjoyment, exhausted his stock of merit, he 
must again go through the process of acquiring more. And this 
process goes on from generation to generation, to the end of the 
world or destruction of the universe, when all such will return 
to a state of non-existence—to be reproduced at the pleasure 
of the Supreme Being. Those who neither obtain the know- 
ledge of God, nor attend to the duties of their religion, are 
doomed to one of the 28 hells, and to be degraded by being 
born in the shape of insects or brutes, and suffering through 
these successive births, till they have expiated their crimes 
and return again to human beings, or till they are involved in 
the general destruction of the universe. 


III. ‘Some of the principal deficiencies and faults of the 
Vedant system. 

Its great and striking deficiency in regard to God, is, that 
it represents him as destitute of love and other moral perfec- 
tions. “God is love,” but the Védant says, no, that is a thing 
which enters not into his nature at all—He loves no one, he 
hates no one, and no one can be like him till he ceases entirely 
both to love and to hate. How desolate to us does the charac- 
ter of God become when we take away his boundless love! 
Compassion to the guilty, is also unknown in the Vedant. 

The want of a moral standard by which actions are to 
be weighed. When there is no law there is no transgression. 
Scattered precepts may be referred to in the shastras, but there 
is no royal law like the ten commandments by which the 
sinner can be speedily tried and convicted. This want of a moral 
standard has doubtless contributed much to that total want of 
compunction for sin which we observe even in those who 
have committed the most flagrant offences. 

The want of a suitable atonement by which sin may be 
forgiven. The great atonement proposed by this system is 
abstraction (yog), which is to be promoted by —— or bodily 
suffering, as if a man could by application of thought raise him- 
self to God, and by the sufferings of his body make an 





atonement for the sin of his soul. The body is a sinful body 
and all it can suffer is not more than it deserves, so that there can 
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be no merit in such sufferings. It is said, as is the sin so should 
be the sacrifice, but no such sacrifice does this system propose 
to appease the forebodings of a guilty conscience. 

The positive tendency of the system to fill the mind with 
the greatest degree of arrogance. It teaches every man‘to say, 
I am God, it is God that is in me and does all, apart from him 
what am I? When a man is thus taught to identify himself, in 
a literal and physical sense, with God, how is it possible-to con- 
vince him of the evil of his nature and his sinfulness in the 
sight of a holy God? Hence we see no repentance for sin, as sim, 
against God. 

Want of religious motives to action. It presents no God to 
be glorified, no motive to make us love our neighbour as our- 
selves, for we are to become perfectly indifferent to self and to 
all, and learn neither to love nor to hate. There is no motive of 
gratitude to compel to action. All that is seen is the misery of 
being connected with matter and a desire of emancipation from 
it. No grace to be hoped for or imparted—no motive arising 
from the recompence of reward, for if any thing is done with a 
desire of reward the whole reward is lost. Every act must 
proceed from a motive of super-attenuated, undefinabdle, unat- 
tainable, metaphysical disinterestedness. Now where there are 
neither love to God or man, gratitude, grace, nor future rewards 
to influence, what motive can there be for religious obedience ? 
In this respect it may be said that the Vedant is the coldest, 
or, if we were allowed to coin a word, the most teyfying, of all 
systems ever proposed to the attention of man. 

Want of religious consolation in trouble. The sufferings of 
all are punishments, and not chastisements. The idea of moral 
training by discipline.and suffering is unknown. God is not seen 
as sanctifying any trouble to good. There are no promises of 
support in sufferings and of happy deliverance out of them. 
Not’ one ray of comfort does this system offer to the man 
involved in trouble. It presents no examples of patience in 
suffering and of the happy termination of suffering under the 
gracious care of a wise and gracious God and Father. Commu- 
nion of saints, as involving sympathy and love, is a doctrine 
unknown to the Vedant. It acknowledges no connection between 
suffering in this life and glory in the next—no momentary 
lightness of affliction to produce an eternal weight of glory. > 

Total want of animating prospects for the future. The 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting are doctrines 
unknown to Vedantism. Life and immortality are brought 
to light only by the gospel. The state of absorption, at which the 
Vedantist aspires, is too high and too repulsive both in its means 
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and its end for any mortal; and the state of happiness by works 
which it allows is too low both in its means and its end to be 
worthy of the acceptance of a rational creature. Hence Prithu 
the first king, when requested to make his choice, said, give me 
neitherthe one nor the other, but a place where I may hear and 
learn the glories of the deity. But a life after death and a 
blessed immortality in the presence of the ever blessed God is 
unknowp in the Vedant system; and what is there to animate 
the mind of a thinking being where this glorious prospect is 
taken away ? 

Its hard and unbearable restraints for the present. Its 
requirements are so severe that it needs the brightest prospects 
for the future to enable the mind to endure them. And yet 
without any prospect of an individual, eternal and happy exis- 
tence, it requires the most severe self-denial. It requires the 
body to be entirely subdued and its passions to be extirpated. 
Desire and anger are to be utterly expelled—pleasure and pain 
are to become equally indifferent—the body is to be tormented 
in every possible way by hunger and thirst, by heat and cold, 
and nakedness, to weaken its influence over the spirit. The 
spirit is té be exercised with the severest mental discipline. 
Phe language to it is, tapa, tapa, tapa. The spirit is to be puri- 
fied only in the fires of penance, therefore exercise penance. 
All friends and the comforts of society are to be abandoned. 
A man has little chance of gaining absorption except by an entire 
renunciation of the world and a literal retirement from all its 
concerns to some sacred forest. And all this for what? Anni- 
hilation at the best—and after all, if the sunis south of the 
equator when he dies, it may all be lost labour. 


IV. The arguments by which it is defended. 

By an appeal to the Vedas. ‘These are regarded as the word 
of God and of divine authority. One text from the Vedas in 
confirmation of any doctrine is equivalent to a mathematical 
demonstration. And after such text has been adduced the 
Vedantist professes to be more certain of the thing confirmed 
than he is of his own existence. 

By tradition. The purans, their traditional scriptures are 
very numerous, and though in general held in low esteem b 
the Vedantist, and considered to belong to those who sae 
the inferior kind of salvation, yet they are quoted as authority 
when they contain passages in favour of the system. 3 

By human reasoning. Some of this reasoning is of the most 
subtile kind as may be seen in the six Darsans; and the 
Vedantist thinks himself at liberty to take from any of these 
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Darsans whatever may suit his purpose. And as there are a 
number of points in which they all agree, they are made to con- 
firm one another. 

By similitudes. They are very fond of an apt similitude, 
and it has »ften more weight with them than the strongest argu- 
ment. Thus they say, God is like fire, not defiled by —— 
with corruption—like atmosphere without all and within all. 
They say the world is all an illusion, whereas people think it is a 
reality ; just as a man seeing some thing at a distance thinks 
it is a snake, a living thing, but on approaching finds it a rope, a 
senseless thing. 


V. Some of the doctrines of Vedantism which offer special 
obstacles to the progress of Christianity. 

The system itself being of great antiquity and more suitable 
to the corrupt reasonings of man will be an obstacle. Looking 
at the New Testament alone, and forgetting that Christianity, in 
its original germ and first announcement, is as old as the fall 
of man in paradise, the adherents of Vedantism say, we have a 
system older than yours, and one which provides for all, 
high and low, according to their wishes. We therefere need 
nothing more. As the philosophic part of the system was 
invented by those who despised idols, it is peculiarly suited 
to entrap those of the present day who are throwing off 
idolatry. 

The doctrine of the Divine Unity, as plausibly but erroneously 
taught in the Vedant, offers a special obstacle to the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity, in a tri-personal distinction, as inculeated 
in the Sacred Scriptures. In this it stands opposed to Chris- 
tianity just like Muhammadanism. It is more mild in allowing 
‘the deluded to worship their idols»without persecution ; but at 
the same time affects a great contempt for them. Its adherents 
are very firm in the belief that Godisadwattiya, without a second, 
in a sense more peculiar than true—and hence the difficulty, by 
any argumentation addressed to the unaided reason and the 
unsanctified heart of man, to convinee them that there are 
three persons in the one undivided Godhead, the same in 
substance and equal in power and glory—the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 

The view taken by the Vedantists of all incarnations mili- 
tates against their getting correct views of the incarnation of 
Christ as prophet, priest and king to his church. They regard 
them as for a special object, which object they suppose to “have 
been realized in their life time; and they thi they have 


nothing to do with them except as they choose to profit by their” 
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example or any of their precepts. In this only the present 
system differs chiefly as containing more illustrations. 

Their belief that there is nothing amiss in the spirit itself; 
that all that is wrong is its connection with flesh; that know- 
ledge and devotion only are necessary to its liberation; and 
that these are to be obtained by the use of merely human 

eans, militates strongly against the doctrine of the soul's 
depravity, the need of regeneration, and of the aid of the divine 
spirit to effect it. These essential doctrines of Christianity will 
be long resisted, and it will be after long and painful struggles, 
and not without the application of an energy that is more than 
human, that the Vedantist will be brought to confess his 
sinfulness and helplessness, and to implore the mercy of God 
to pardon, and the influence of the Spirit to sanctify. 

The doctrine that the soul of man, is not the work or creature 
of God, but an essential part of himself, stands in strong oppo- 
sition to the Scripture doctrine of creation and of Christian 
humility. Here are the ipsissima verba of Vyasa himself ;— 
“<< The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler, as a spark is of fire. 
The relation is not as that of master and servant, ruler and ruled, 
but as that of whole and part.” It aman believes himself to be 
an essential part of God, where is the ground for humility ? 
No; he ris@s up and determines to conquer the body or matter 
that separates him from his original source, and thus to mingle 
again and be lost in the ocean of Being. How opposed is this 
to confessing himself a creature of God, and a guilty sinner, 
deserving of everlasting punishment ! 

The doctrine of pantheism taught by the Vedant militates 
strongly against the Christian doctrine of repentance and 
reformation. If God is in every thing, or, more strictly, is every 
thing, moving all that is moving and fixing all that is fixed; if 
he impels us to all we do as the gayatri teaches;—then, where is 
the ground for repentance? As creatures we are bound to 
acquiesce in the divine will; but if not creatures, but parts of 
himself, how shall the parts find fault with the whole, and 
repent of what he does? And what motive is there for reforma- 
tion in any case, when it is believed that every one, good and 
bad, acts only as God acts in him ? 

The doctrine of salvation by knowledge through works forms 
a strong barrier against the doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith. The Vedant like every other false system 
teaches that man can save himself,—that if he attains a fiat 
ledge-of God, that will be his liberation—and that this know- 
ledge he can acquire by the use of certain means. How sad to 


be told that knowledge is allin vain, that he must be sayed by — 
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another and not by himself, and that salvation is not of works 
lest any man should boast. In this, however, Vedantism is op- 
posed to Christianity only in the same way as Muhamma- 
danism, Pppery and Puseyism are. 

The severe austerities required by the Vedant system make 
its adherents look with contempt on the mild system of t 
gospel. To make the soul fit to receive emancipation, according 
to the genuine unadulterated doctrines of Vedantism, the body 
must be reduced, the world must be literally abandoned, and 
the soul must struggle its way upwards towards the deity. But 
the gospel teaches a man to use the world and not to abuse it, te 
live in it and yet prepare for heaven better than those who live 
in the woods. This te the Vedantist, ignorant as he is of the 
power of Divine grace, appears more impossible than if you 
were to tell him that he could constantly remain immersed 
in the water and yet live and breathe. 

The evil effeets of the system, if overcome by the reception 
of the gospel in some eases, will yet, being only partiall 
eradicated, be long left as evils to the Christian Chureh. We 
must not think that allthe work is done when Vedantism is 
abandoned in favour of Christianity ; but must recollect that 
the notions so long imbibed will be practically overcome only 
by degrees. The idea that God is in all or is all, will still cling 
to the mind and lead it to form many an excuse for sin, for 
neglect of duty, and the want of vigorous exertion. There will 
always be danger of these men corrupting the gospel. Such 
are some of the special obstacles which Vedantism offers to 
Christianity as far as they have come under our ebservation. 


VI. How to combat Vedantism and to convince its ad- 
herents of the truth of Christianity. A few brief hints on this 
copious theme is all that we can aim at supplying. 

Ve cannot undertake to state what is the best method of 
combating Vedantism, but it appears to us that it may be fairly 
objected to, on the following, amongst other grounds. 

On the ground of its time. This is nothing to us but much to 
the Hindús. It was the production of the Kali-yoe. Now as 
the Jews said, can any good thing eome out of Nazareth, so 
the Hindts say, can any good come out of the Káli-yog. If 
this argument answers no other purpose, it will at least be 
turning one of their sharpest, weapons against themselves, and 
shew how vainly they argue against Christianity as the product 
of the iron age. 

On the ground of its object. The immediate object of this 
pga according to one of its principal standards, the Bhagavat 

ita, was the encouragement of the most bloody war that was — 
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known; a hundred times more bloodythan the battle of 
Waterloo. Arjunthe hero looked with horror on the scene, 
and begged the incarnate God to allow him to desjst, but in 
order to urge him on in it, as the means of fulfilling zhe Divine 
will, Krishna made to him a full discovery of this Vedant 
System. 

On the ground of its statements. The Vedant system, in its 
original authorities, has its singular theories in physics as well 
as metaphysics. The former, however, being of a more palpa- 
ble character, may be brought more summarily to some recog= 
nized test. Here, then, is the theory of the great Vyasa him- 
self, on a subject intimately connected with physiology :— 
“When nourishment is received into the corporeal frame, it 
undergoes a threefold distribution, according to its fineness or 
coarseness: corn and other terrene food becomes flesh; but the 

rser particles are rejected, and the finer nourishes the mind! 
Water is converted into blood; the coarser particles are 
rejected as urine; the former supports the breath? Oil or other 
combustible substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow; the 
coarser part is deposited as bone, and the finer supplies the 
faculty of speech!” Again, the same author declares that “a 
hundred i one arteries issue from the heart, one of which 
passes to the crown of the head.” It is along this artery that the 
iberated soul, whose “ proper abode is the heart,” makes its 
escape. From the crown of the head it passes along a sun- 
beam, through various regions to the sun. Thence it proceeds 
to the moon, which, according to Vyása, is far beyond the 
‘sun! If it is to be rewarded with final absorption, it advances 
from the moon to “the region of lightning,” which is far beyond 
the moon. Thence again to “ the realm of Varuna, the region 
of water, for lightning and thunder are beneath the rain-cloud, 
and aqueous region” —and all of these far beyond the moon, 
which itself again is as far beyond the sun! « At length it 
arrives by the realm of Indra—at the abode of Prajápati or 
Brahm.” But if the ae not merit enough to earn final 
absorption, it must stop short, subject to transmigration, at one 
or other of the intermediate regions, generally that of the moon. 
There, “clothed with an aqueous form, it experiences the 
recompense of its works; and thence it returns to occupy a new 
body with resulting influence of its former deeds. The returne 

ing soul quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, and passes suc- 

cessively and rapidly through ether, air, vapour, mist and cloud, — 
into rain; and thus finds its way into a vegetating plant, z 
thence, through the medium f nourishment, into an anim 
embryo!” Once more, the system itself sets forth, that a 
G2 by attending to t rules of abstraction and penance, w. 
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obtain final emancipation; then, some of its authorities assert, 
that, if the sun be on the south side of the equator when he 
dies, he willnot. All the explanation we have been able to get 
from the Randits of this, is, that it is impossible for such a man 
to die when the sun is on the south side of the equator! 

On the ground of its duplicity. It theoretically pours thé 
utmost contempt on idols—on works—and on the heaven they 
secure; and yet gives practical rules, for the worship of these 
idols, the performance of these works, and the securing of this 
heaven, to those who have no heart to seek after any thing better. 

On the ground of want of evidence of its inspiration or 
Divine authority. Of such evidence there is not a single shred, 
or any thing that bears the remotest semblance of a shred, in 
existence. 

On the ground of its changeableness. Its author appears 
first to have been an idolator ; then a deist and absorptionist ; 
finally, as appears from the Bhagavat which contains the senti- 
ments of his old age, he appears to haye renounced the doctrine 
of absorption in the deity and to have formed the opinion that it 
was infinitely better, in the society of Yogis, to dwell near to 
God and enjoy his favour. As its author, so its adherents are 
continually changing and making alterations in their system, 
both by way of addition and subtraction, so as to reduce the 
whole to a mass of fluctuating, heterogeneous, and self- 
contradictory materials. 

On the ground of its peculiar dogmas. Of these the leading 
ones have already been noticed; and it is needless to repeat how 
repugnant they are to reason and conscience—how derogatory 
to the character of God—and how subversive of the best inter- 
ests and hopes of man. 

The following are some of the arguments which might be 
used to convince its adherents of the truth of Christianity :— 

On the ground of mere reason, the External Evidences of 
Christianity may be urged on all wer educated Vedantists, 







with resistless, or, at any rate, unans i ble effect. 
Having pointed out their desolate-view of the divine charac- 


ter, next show how beautiful God appears in the Scriptures, as 
a God of Love, and of compassion to the guilty. Perhaps there 
is no attribute of the Divine Being, more likely to touch the 
heart than that of his love. z 
Having shewn their want of a moral standard by which 
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system furnishes no adequate atonement for sin, shew that the 
Jhristian system furnishes one as great as our sins, and as 
extensive as our wants ;—an atonement by which God can con- 
sistently with his holiness, justice and righteous gdvernment, 
forgive the sins of the greatest offender, and grant him grace to 
alk in newness of life. How superior to imperfect works! 

After pointing out in what way their system fills the mind 
with pride and arrogance, shew how the Christian system 
promotes the deepest humility, by leading us to consider our- 
selves not as gods, but as creatures—insignificant creatures, 
sinful, helpless and miserable creatures; and by presenting to us 
the bright example of him who, though he thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, yet made himself of no reputation. 

After having shewn how devoid their system is of motives, 
point out the powerful motives of the Gospel ;—a God to glori- 
fy, a soul to save, a Saviour to honor, a neighbour to profit, a 
hell to avoid, a heaven to obtain, and grace promised for 
the accomplishment of all these great objects. 

After proving how destitute their system leaves the soul of 
comfort jn trouble and in death, point out the great consolations 
ef the Gospel. Here all things work for good, and fit for a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

Having shown how absurd the notion is of being absorbed, 
and losing the consciousness of existence, even if it could be 
attained, point out the superior state of immortality and eternal 
life in the presence of that God in whose presence there is life, 
and at whose right hand there are pleasures for ever more. 

Having directed them to their unsocial and eruel mode of 
seeking absorption, shew them that the yoke of Christ is easy, 
and His burden is light. The end is glorious and the way plain 
and easy. Not that the Gospel exempts from self-denial, morti- 
fication of the flesh, and deadness to the world; but teaches 

_ how to attend to these without literally abandoning the world, 
and, while attending to them, to look forward to the recom- 
pense of reward. m 

Such are some of the arguments by which a Vedantist 
may be encountered, and if they are urged with calmness and 
affection, there is reason to believe they will not be entirely _ 
without effect. = 

= Why should subjects—subjects, fraught with such tremendous ~ 
importance for weal or for woe—ever be taken up in the spirit © 

of mere partizanship, or narrow-minded sectarianism? It is not 

surely of the nature of a game, which one may take up for 
sport, or exercise, or the display of dexterity. The argument 
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= Of particular men, on the one side or on the other, may bi 
= feeble and futile, and yet this may indicate nothing as to th 
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inherent goodness or badness of their cause ;—it may only 
prove the ignorance, the presumption, or the unskilfulness of 
the champion. How often is the detection of a fallacy 
mistaken’ for the discovery of a truth! How often is an 
honest but intemperate zeal the prolific source of all manner 
of fallacies! It is not by the logic of the schools—the subtue 
hair-splitting dialectics, whether of Aristotle or of Gautama— 
that great moral and religious questions are ever to be settled. 
The real seat of all opposition to conviction, in the higher depart- 
ments of moral and religious truth, is not the head but the 
heart. Once conque#, restrain, or regulate the biasses, predi- 
lections, and impetuous desires of the latter, and the former 
will cheerfully follow in the train of rational evidence, wherever 
it is to be found, and to whatever goal it may legitimately lead. 


Ge There are some, to whose judgment, on many points, we would implicitly 
defer, who may be disposed to regard the insertion of the foregoing article as 
out of placè in the pages of the Calcutta Review. On this point, however, we cannot 
surrender our own Ael berately formed judgment and resolve. We must, therefore, in 
the true spirit of liberal candour and mutual forbearance, nrake up our minds to agree 
to differ. Our original, and still unaltered, design, was not a limited or circumscribed 
one—but wide and all-comprehensive. Our projected work was not to be exclusivel 
or mainly political or religious, literary or scientific, civil or military, topographi 
or statistical, judicial or commercial, entertaining or grave:—it was. on suitable 
occasions and in due proportions, to be all of these together. It was intended to 
embrace the discussion and elucidation of every subject, which, directly or indirectl 
would tend to excite, increase, or perpetuate an interest in Indian affairs, and, 
thereby, in any way, help to accelerate the progress of Indian amelioration. In the 
present circumstances of India, itis plainly impossible to secure the desiderated 
variety of articles for every number; but what is wanting in one, will be supplied 
in another ; so that overspreading a series of numbers will be found a diversity of 
»apers fairly embracing topics in every leading department of interest or utility. 

uch was the conception of the general J which we originally formed to ourselves; 
and such if the plan we are determined to pursue still. The steady increase, alike 
in the number of our regular subscribers and regular contributors, is an unmistakeable 
proof thatthe plan has sufficiently commended itself to the judgment of an intelligent 
and reflecting community. ‘Those friends, therefore,—constituting we doubt not 
a very small minority,—who, in their zeal for our welfare and success, suggest the 
propriety of omitting a certain class of articles altogether, must excuse us for 
being better acquainted with our own original plans and intentions than they can 
possibly be—and for resolving stedfastly to cherish these intentions, and unwaveringly 
to prosecute these plans, in the time to come. Jokes and jibes and jeers, to ether 
with the application of any epithets which may readily be drawn from the hacknied 
vocabulary of illiberal cant, are alike lost upon us. We can well afford compla- 
eently to smile at these and such-like. As Calcutta Reviewers we stand on our 
own footing—quite independent of every existing branch of the local press. We 
know no envies; we feel no jealousies; we cherish no rivalries. Our earnest 
wish is to contribute our humble share towards upholding the respectability, the 
decency, and the dignity of the Indian press—a press, which, whatever be its 
faults and shortcomings, has heretofore rendered essential service to the country, 
and is destined hereafter to render increasingly still more—a press, too, which has 
double claims on the generous and the just, from the mere circumstange of its 
having been treated, in high places and by high personages, with so much of 
undeserved obloquy and reproach. Should any of our labours meet with the 


approbation of our cotemporaries, we shall rejoice in their expressions of friendly 


feeling and good will; if the contrary should be the case, we shall endeavour 
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meekly to profit by any admonition or reproof which may have any thing réa ai 3 
a 








or valid for its foundation. Every genuine friend of India we shall hail as or 
friend ; and we shall know no enemies, except those who may be the enemies of tru 
purity, and righteousness. 3 A 
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ArT. III.—1. Traité de Géodésie, ou exposition des Méthodes 
trigonomeétriques et astronomiques, applicable soit à la mesure de la 
terre, soit a la confection des canevas des cartes et des flans topo- 
graphiques; par Ll. Puissant, Chevalier deT ordre Royal et 

CMilitaire de St. Louis, §c.—FParis 1819. a 

2. Méthodes Analytiques pour la determination d un arc du Meri- 
dien; par J. B. J. Delambre, Membre de UT Institut National et 
du bureau des Longitudes, &c. Ye., précédées P un Mémoire sur 
le même sujet, par A. M. Legendre, membre de la Commission des 
poids et mesures de T Institut National. — Paris, An. VII. 


3. An account of the measurement of an arc of the Meridian 
between the parallels of 18° 3' and 24° 7’, being a continuation 
of the grand meridional Are of India, as detailed by the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lambton, in the volumes of the Asiatic Socie- 
ty of Calcutta; by Captain George Everest, of the Bengal 
Artillery, F. R. S., &e.—London 1830. 


4. Geometrical Theorems and Analytical formule, with their 
application to the solution of certain geodetical problems, by 
Wiliam Wallace, L. L. D. Emeritus Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the University of Edinburgh, &e. &¢.—Edinburgh 1839. 


THERE is much of truth in a common proverbial saying, that 
one half of mankind is unacquainted with the other half. This 
is not more true regarding those portions of the human family 
that are farthest separated from each other in local habitation, 
than in respect of those who, though dwelling side by ‘side, are 
separated and disjoined from each other by differences of rank 
and station, differences of opinion and motive, or differences of 
intellectual habits. We have heard of a Princess of the blood 
royal, who, on being told that many people, during a period of 
scarcity, were dying of starvation, declared that she thought them 
very foolish to permit themselves to die from such a cause; for 
her own part, rather than die of hunger, she would even live on 
bread and cheese! We have heard too of aman, who being 
asked how he thought Astronomers could predict eclipses, 

t 





_ declared that nothing could be more simple—they had only to 

: look in the Almanac! These are extreme cases, and may, 

_ perhaps, be referred to extreme thoughtlessness, rather than to 

__—s extreme ignorance; but it cannot possibly be questioned that 
= there does exist, in every class of every community, a great 
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= amount of ignorance regarding the habits and pursuits of all the 
_ other classes. To break down the barriers that thus dissever the 
_ different sections of the human family, and to excite in the — 
breast of each a kindly and generous sympathy with the hope 
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and fears, the joys and sorrows, the successes and disappoint- 
ments of all, is one of the blessed effects that may be expected 
from that general diffusion of sound knowledge by which the 
present a&e is so distinguished. Unquestionably it is the will 
of Him “who has made of one blood all generations of men 
to dwell in all places on the earth,” and who has linked tRe 
various classes of Society together by mutual interests and 
obligations and dependencies,—that such a generous and intel- 
ligent sympathy should exist among those whom he has thus 
made brothers in the same family, and fellow-workers in the 
same service. 

Perhaps there are no two classes of men who are less acquainted 
with each other, who know less of each other’s ends and objects, 
dithiculties and perplexities, hopes, fears and feelings, than the 
mathematical and the non-mathematical portion of the commu- 
nity. Speak to the generality of men about a mathematician, 
and immediately there rises up before them the image of a 
wretched parchment-skinned old man, in the world but not of 
it, dissociated from all the concerns that interest his fellow- 
mortals, and spending his days and nights in vain. attempts 
to trisect an angle and to square the circle, to do that in one par- 
ticular way which every carpenter does a hundred times in 
a day without any difficulty in another, looking with an 
eye of scorn on all the pursuits of the working world, and 
despising the finest productions of human intellect and taste, 
because he does not see what they are meant to demonstrate! 
It is ever thus, that men will ply the pencil of the carica- 
turist in sketching those whom they do not know. Thus the 
merchant will be described as a man whose whole soul is in 
his ledger, whose affections are all concentred in “ another and 
another lakh ;” the lawyer is pictured as a compound of prece- 
dents, and rules nisi, and certiorari ; and every a is cOnceived 
of by every other with reference only to those singular exce 
tions in whom the peculiarities of the class are ridiculously 
prominent. There ae undoubtedly been triflers in mathe- 
matics, as well as in other pursuits; but it is a grievous mistake 
to suppose that mathematical studies, even of the most abstract 
kind, are necessarily destitute of a direct bearing upon the 
ordinary interests and concerns of man. Lord Bacon, who did 
more than any other man to render the sciences practical» seems 
fully to have understood the important connexion that subsists 
between the cultivation of abstract mathematical science and 
the progress of mankind in practical science. Not to mention 
the multitudes of passages in his philosophical writings, we may 
quote a letter to the N 
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states his conviction that the foundation of the Savilian and 
Sandisian Professorships of Geometry was of more importance 
than the foundation of Dulwich Hospital. The letter is as 
follows: s 


r “ To the Marquess of Buckingham. 


“ My very good Lord. I thank your Lordship for your last 
loving letter. I now write to give the king an account of a 
patent I have stayed at the ofħce. It is of license to give in 
mortmain eight hundred pound land, though it be tenure in 


chief, to Allen, that was the player, for an hospital. I like well 4 
that Allen playeth the last act of his life so well; but if his ~ 
majesty give way thus to amortize his tenures, his courts of ; 
wards will decay: which I had well hoped should improve. J 

But that which moved me chiefly is, that his majesty now j 


lately did absolutely deny Sir Henry Savile for 2002, and Sir 
Edward Sandys for 100/. to the perpetuation of two lectures, 
the one in Oxford, the other in Cambridge ; foundations of sin- ~ 
gular honour to his majesty, the best learned of kings, and of 
which there is great want; whereas hospitals abound and beg- 
gars abound never a whit the less. - 

« If his majesty do like to pass the book at all; yet if he would 
be pleased to abridge the 8007. to 5007. and then give way to 
the other two books for the university, it were a princely work. 
And I would make an humble suit to the king and desire your 
Lordship to join in it that it might be so. God ever preserve 
and prosper you. 

** Your Lordship’s most obliged friend and faithful servant, 
“PR. VERULAM, Canc. 

















York House, August 18, 1618. 


e. - c 
“I have written to my Lord Chamberlain, being Chancellor 
of Oxford, to help in the business.” 


We find also in his will that Lord Bacon designed the en- 
dowment of two professorships on the model of the Savilian 
Professorship. The following is an extract from his will :— 


** And because I conceive there will be upon the moneys, raised by sale 

k of my lands, leases, goods and chattels, a good round surplusage, over 

and above that which may serve to satisfy my debts and legacies and per- _ 
* form my will; I do desire and declare that my executors shall employ the — 

ss said — — in manner and form following; that is to say that the pur- 
= chase therewith so much land of inheritance as may create and endc two 

à lectures in either the Universities, one of which lectures shall be of n ¢nral 

a the sted and the sciences in general thereunto belonging; hoping that 

a 






= the stipend or salaries of the lecturers may amount to two hundred pounds __ 
= a year for either of them; and for the ordering of the said lectures, and the — 
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election of lecturers from time to time, I leave it to the care of my Executors 
to be established by the advice of the Lords Bishops of Lincoln, and Coven= 
try and Litchfield. i PETRE : 
‘Nevertheless thus much I do direct, that none shall be lecturer, if he be 
English, exeept he be master of Arts of seven years” standing, and that he 
be not professed in divinity, law or physic, as long as he remains lecturer; 
vils 


ie 


and that it be without difference, whether he be a stranger or English; a 
I wish my Executors to consider of the precedent of Sir Henry Savils 
lectares for their better instruction.” i 


We regard these extracts, (especially thè former) from the 
incidental writings of the great father of practical utilitarian 
philosophy, as most valuable testimonies to the importance of the 
study of pure demonstrative science, and as furnishing a rebuke 
to those multitudes who believe that they are treading in the — 
footsteps of Bacon when they decry the study of pure mathema=_ 
tics as a remnant of scholastic trifling. l i 

To the „enlightened advocates of practical philosophy it is 
not difficult to shew that a science which brings man mto 
contact with the eternal relations of things, which brings us 
back to the principles on which the universe is constructed, 
and which must ever be the direetor of observation in regard 
to the actually existing universe, cannot be a useless study 
if judicidusly cultivated. Neither should it be difficult to- 
convince the man who is accustomed to observe and analyse 
the workings of the mind, that so far from dissociating 
their devotee from the rest of the world, mathematical studies 
are best of all fitted for cultivating those talents and accom- 
plishments which enable a man to attract and please and 
instruct his fellows. It may seem a somewhat startling” 
affirmation, but we are persuaded it is true, that the imagina= 
tion is the faculty which the mathematician is called chiefly 
to exercise. We speak not of course of the mere earner- 

ef mathematics, who can merely niake himself master,-by an- 
effort, of a proposition of which the demonstration is put 
before him. We do not regard kim as a mathematician at 
all. At the best he stands im the same relation towards the 
true mathematician in which the brick-layer stands towards 
the architect. He may doubtless discharge all his functions 
without a particle of imagination. But mathematical inven- 
tion is effected by forming in the mind new combinations, 
by so tracing relations and connexions as to be able intuitively 
to detect the bearings of a demonstrated truth upon eines 
subjects than those regarding which it is demonstrated; and, $ 
this we suppose is just as much an exercise of the imagination _ 






as is that put forth by the poet or the painter, b- — 
But we despair of being able to convince the generality 
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of readers, by taking them into the study of the mathematician, 
that he i£ ör can be any thing but a being poring over diagrams 
and tables, and puzzling his brains over imaginary difficulties. 
We therefore propose. not to enter into the study of the recluse, 
but rather to bring him out into the wide world, and shew 
him e ed in one of those works which he only is able to 
accomplish, in order that our readers may see that he is capable 
of entering with effect into the business which men regard as 
usefal and important to them. Of all the practical works that 
are accomplished by the direct application of mathematical 
studies, thé two greatest are astronomical and geographical. The 
latter, or rather one great department of the latter work, 
is that which is now to occupy our attention; and it is our 
- Purpose to give a very rapid view of the object to be accom- 
ished in a trigonometrical survey, and then to make some 
remarks*on the great trigonometrical survey that has for a 
long time been going on in British India. 

‘The idea of a great Trigonometrical Survey of a country, te ~~ 
be undertaken by the Government of that country, was first 
conceived by General Watson, at the suppression of _ the 
“rising” in Scotland in 1745. The execution of it was commit- 
ted to General Roy, and was originally intended to extend no 
farther than the disaffected districts of the Highlands. The 
design however was subsequently enlarged, and the grand 
Prigonometrical Survey of Great Britain and Ireland was 
projected—a Survey that has.cost the country an enormous 
sum of money, which, albeit ithas not been paid ungru 
ingly, itis yet very creditable to the country to haye pai 

Survey, begun just a hundred years ago, has n 
frequently suspended, but never wholly abandoned; and itis 
now, we believe, bronght within a little of its termination. 

This survey has’ effected much for science in various ways: = 


It was in the course of conducting it, that the real difficult — 
the accomplishment were evolved, and the most scientific eou- 
in Europe were set to work to overcome them. The extreme _ 
accuracy that was- required, gave an impulse to the efforts of -5 
our instrument-makers, and may be regarded as having given @ — 
beginning to the process of improvement in this department, — 
which ‘has advanced so stedfastly ever since, that now we hnve 
- probably attained almost as near perfection as it is permitted tọ 

man to each. It was in this Survey too, that the great aecu= 

St the instruments first — into notice an element 
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very important one, wë shall endeavour to ones 
a popular way, so that all may be able to . 
and so to form some estimate of the extreme accu xe 
and happily attained, in such works as those im qu 
Every one knows that the three angles of every plai 
are equal to two right angles. But this is not so in reg 
spherical triangles. If, tor example, we look ata € amme 
globe, and observe a spherical triangle formed by any arc 
the equator, and by two quadrants of meridians, we at once see 
that the angles at the base of this isosceles spherical — 
are cach of them right angles. Their sum therefore is tw 
right angles, and the sum of the three angles of the trianglé 
exceeds two right angles by the whole amount of the vertical 
angle, or the angle formed by the meridians with each other 
the pole. A moment’s thought will shew any one that 
angle is the same part of four right angles that the portion of 
the globe’s surface, included within the triangle, is of the 
hemisphere, or bears the same proportion te eight right angles, 
that the area of the triangle bears to’ the area of the sphere. 
Now this, which is evidently true of the particular triangle that 
we have selected as the simplest for illustration, is true of every 
spherical triangle. The angles of every such triangle are 
always together greater than two right angles, and the excess 
of their sum over two right angles will always be to four right 
angles, as the area of the triangle to the area of the hemisphere; 
and this is what geometers call the ‘spherical excess. Now when 
it is considered how very small'a®proportion the area of any trian- 
gle actually measured on the earth’s surface bears to the whole 
that surface, it must be evident that the spherical excess mus t 
all'cases, be very small. In the English survey it seldom, or we 
believe never, exceeds four seconds ; and it would, of course, be 
ridiculous to take such a quantity into account, were the observa- 
tions not made with a degree of accuracy unknown before. 
Perhaps a more important survey in some respects than the 
British one was that undertaken by the French nation at the 
period of the Revolution. The reasons which led to the under- 
taking are highly interesting, and are so germane to our subject 
that it can hardly be deemed a digression if we briefly state them. 
In all ages and in all countries during whieh and in which 


a moderate degree of civilization has obtained, it — 
felt'to be a matter of great importance, as well as of- dera- 
ble difficulty, to ascertain a uniform standard of measure, which 
may be easily verified and tested when necessary... The breadth 


of the human thumb, and that of the — “hada. thi 
le of-the human foot, of the fore-arm, of the oak 
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of the distance to which a man can stretch with his extended 
arms, have been adopted, probably in every country, as rndimental 
standards; and have given rise te measurés corresponding te 
the mach, the hand, the cubit, the yard and the fathogn. hen 
in larger measures we have the distance that a camel can travel 
ifa day, and, as.a measure of surface, the quantity of land 
that a yoke of oxen can plough. Now it is with these measures 
a itis with human language. Plerumaque ex captu vulgi induntur, 
atyne- per lineas, vulgari intellectui marime conspicuas, res secant. 
Quum autem intellectus acitior, aut observatio diligentior, eas 
lineas transferre velit, ut ille sint magis secundum naturam, verba 
obstrepunt.* As the stature of man and the developement of 
the several members of his body wary very considerably, it is 
evident that the measures thus ascertained cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as rude approximations, which may serve well 
enough for the ordinary purposes of half-civilized life, but 
are quite unfit for accurate, and especially for philosophical 
s Accordingly we find that, just as the ere j 
words are fixed down from time to time by definitions —* 
encreasing accuracy, so the standards of “measure have been 
attempted to be reduced to greater accuracy from time tO 
time. For example the inch having been found to be about 
equal in length to three grains of barley, this came to be fixed 
upon as its standard length. This of course’is but a clumsy 
correction, and some might suppose that it was rather a 
retrogression than an advance in the march of —— As 
there is a principle involved in the matter which will perhaps be 
of some use to us in the sequel, we shall take the liberty of 
devoting a sentence or two to the exposition of the rati- 
onale of it. The length of a barley-corn is doubtless as 
variable as the breadth of a man’s thumb or the length of 
hie foot. Indeed it may be expected to be much more so, 
inasmuch as the developement of the human body takes 
place durme along period, and consequently the influences that af⸗ 
* it, being extended over many years, are more likely to give 
a ra average result than those that affect the growth 
of a crop 6f corn, which is perfected in a single scason, and 
the size of ins must be modified by countless varié- 
tics of soil, climate and exposure. How then can it be said 
 thatyhe length of three barley-corns is more li 
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uniform than the breadth of a man’s thumb? Simply 1 
the average of three is more likely to be uniform than — 
one, however selected Accordingly we believe it will be found. 
that if thi-ty-six grains of barley be taken at random | aS 
a well-winnowed heap, dnd extended end to end in @ 
line, and then thirty-six others be taken and extended iP 
the same way along-side of the former line, the difference 
of length of the two lines will be very small indeed. We 
have heard that some of the Arab tribes have improved. 
upon this method of correcting their measures, by greatly 
diminishing the length of the standard, and consequently 
encreasing the number of times that the standard: must be 
taken in order to measure any considerable length. It is — 
said that their standard is tested by laying a certain num- 
ber of hairs taken from a horses tail alongside of each 
other. Now although we do not doubt that the thickness of a 
horse’s hair varies quite as much in proportion as the length 
of a grain of barley or the breadth of a man’s thumb, yet it is 
probable that the united breadth of any thousand of such hairs, 
especially if taken from the tails of sev eral horses, will differ very 
little indeed from the united breadth of any other thousand hairs 
similarly selected. This method we suppose must have been 
handed down from the days when the mathematical sciences 
flourished in Arabia. 

But it is very evident that none of these methods would at 
all suffice for the construction of measures sufficiently accurate 
for the purposes of advanced science. In axe country where 
science has made any considerable progress, there must be a 
standard measure, made with consummate ranno and preserv= 
ed with the greatest possible care, by which those measures 









for ordinary use may be tested. Now if we possessed any 
material which was perfectly indestructible and — by 
the progress of time, the friction of use and variations of 


temperature, the actual length of this stand would be a 
matter of perfect indifference. Any one length would be quite 
as goog: as any other. All that would be necessary, would be 
arbitrarily to assume a particular length, and togive to ita parte: : 
cular nome, tò divide it in the most convenient manner, an to f 
adhere fixedly to its length as a standard. But as all the —— at 
rials within our reach are variable and perishable, it | 
sary to have some mode of verifying the standard it 
order that” it may be with perfect confidence relic 
instrum verification for all the other measures. 


fication of the grand standard must evidently hog —— from 
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able.* “Two such clements have been suggested by mathematicians 
as the basis of a standard of length. It was proposed, we believe 
by Huyghens, that the length of the pendulum which vibrates 
seconds in any particular latitude, as for example in the latitude 
of 45°, or half way between the equator and the pole, should be 
è tdopted as the standard unit of measure.t The other standard 
proposed is that of the length of some of the great lines that 
might be drawn through the earth’s centre, or of one of the great 
eurves that might be drawn over its surface; as the equatoreal 
or polar radius, or any other radius of the earth, or the 
equatoreal circumference of the carth, which may be regarded 
as a circle, or any of the meridians on the globe, which approach 
very nearly to ellipses. | 
is evident that the adoption of a new standard of measufe- 
ment cannot be effected without considerable inconveniences 
e conseryative principle is so very strong in the minds of the 
multitude in regard to those things that have to do with their 
daily and hourly habits. However certain classes of politicians 
may tell us that change in itself is neither good nor bad, but that 
change from a better to a worse is evil, while change from eyil : 
T to. better is good, the multitude will generally declare, in á 
p at loa to those things, that change is always in itself an evil, or 





- 


at least is always attended with various evils. Accordingly it is 
pay in periods when men are in the spirit of change, when the 
ility of things is broken up for a time, that even improve- 
ents can be easily introduced. Such a period was that of the 
French Revolution, when the foundations of all things seemed . 
‘to totter as with a fearful earthquake, when all social and civil 
_ institutions were overturned, and men’s minds were so unhinged 
that they preferred adopting any thing that was recommended — 
by novelty, rather than Seinsining satisfied with the things — 














he sanction of usage. We presume our readers are aware 








that at an stage of that fearful period, the philosophers of 
AG France undertook to introduce a great reformation in regard to 
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all those habits and usages of men which have reference $6 numi x 
bers. Every thing was to be numbered by tens, hurd thou- 


sands, &e. Lengths, areas, moneys, —— periods of times, are⸗ 
of circles, every thing that was numerable, was to be numbered by 
tens; We may here remark by the way, as has been remar . 
before in substance by Professor Playfair, that if they | 
carried their spirit of reform a-step farther, and had abandoned 
the decimal notation altogether, and adopted in its stead the 
duodecimal, they would probably have succeeded — 
footing for the innovation much better than they have actually 
succeeded. We know no reason why we should count by fens, 
except that we have been endowed by our Creator with ten 
fingers; and although this might be a very good reason for 
the original adoption of the decimal notation when men used 
their fingers as account books, if seems a very insufficie 

reason for retaining it in these times, when every man an 

woman is in eyery civilized country taught the elements of 
accounts. But there is a very obvious reason why a duodecimal 
notation should be preferred to the decimal. It is simply this, 
that the number twelve is divisible without a remainder by no 
less than four other numbers, whereas fen is so divisible only 
by two. It is somewhat remarkable that this consideration did 
not weigh with the revolutionary philosophers to adopt the 
duodecimal notation and division: and we are afraid we must 





whose bose iould be some grand unalterable line, and which 
should be divided and multi i f 1e D 
reciprocal powers of 10. ‘The question then came to be, w 


of the Constituent Assembly. It was pro 
bly by M. de Talleyrand, and decreed — 
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King should be entreated to write to his Britannic me to 


engage the Parliament of England to concur with the National —_ 
Assembly in fixing a natural unit of weights and measures; that | 
under the auspices of the two nations, an equal number of l 


Commissioners from the Academy of Sciences and ‘the Royal 
Eey of London might unite in order to determine the 
ength of the pendulum in the latitude of 45°, or in any other 
latitude that might be thought preferable, and to deduce from | 
them an invariable standard of measures and of weights. This . 
decree passed in August 1790. -The Academy named a 
Commission, composed of Borda, Lagrange, Laplace, Monge and 
Condorcet; and their report is printed in the Memoirs of the 
Academy for 1788, (Published 1791). Three different units 
fell under the consideration of these Philosophers ; to wit, 
the length of the pendulum, the quadrant of the Meridian, 
and the quadrant of the Equator. If the first of these 
was to be adopted, the Commissioners were of opinion 
that the pendulum vibrating seconds in the parallel of 459, 
deserved the preference, because it is the arithmetical mean 
between the like pendulums in all other latitudes. T 
observed however that the pendulum involves an element whic 
is heterogeneous, to wit time, and another whieh is arbitrary, 
to wit, the division of the day into 86,400 seconds. Tt seemed to 
be better that the unit of length should not depend on a quan- 
tity, of a kind different from itself, nor on any thing that was 
aubitearily assumed.”* These reasons for rejecting the length of 
the pendulum, and preferring the length of a quadrant of the 
meridian, are certainly quite insufficient. It must have been @ 
matter of utter indifference to the man who bought a metre ot 
tape for shoe-ties, whether the length with which he was served ~ 
were equal to that of a pendulum that at a certain place would 
vibrate 3,600 times in an hour, or whether it were a, 40- 
millionth part of a line that would stretch all round the earths. 
passing through both poles! For the purpose in view, the» 
endulum would questionably have been a far better standard; ~ 
it could have been verified at any time, with a moderate — 
amount of labor; and a verification could even have been made 
at any place, the length of the seconds pendulum in any latitude 
being easily deduced from its ascertained length in any other 
latitude. Tt is impossible that these and many other considëra- 
tions®hould not have occurred to the French mathematicians aS 
favoring the adoption of the pendulum for the standard, ** — 
than the quadrant of the meridian; we are therefore very 
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strongly inclined to suspect that they made this ascertainment 
of a metrical standard a mere — for procuring the means 
of accomplishing a most desirable object, the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian. If they had told the people that this 
measurement would enable them to determine with greater aecu- 
racy the size and figure of the earth, and to ascertain with 
greater precision the latitudes and longitudes of places on its 
surface, they would probably have been met with the question, 
cui bono? But when they gave out that they were to regulate the 
length of a yard of ribbon, and the size of a pint of wine, every 
man saw that the object was a good one, and gave it his hearty 
suffrage. If we be right in this conjecture, it is certainly very 
humiliating to think that one of the most important admeasure- 
ments of a great are of the-Meridian should have been achieved 
by means of what might have been called in the dark ages “a 
pious fraud ;” humiliating that the projectors of it should have 
been willing to resort to such an expedient, and humiliating 
that such an expedient should have been necessary in order 
to attain the object desired. 

Be these things as they may, the French Commissioners 
proceeded with vigour to the execution of their task, which, 
though laborious, was to them doubtless a labour of love. 
The are selected was more than nine and a half degrees in 
length, extending from Dunkirk to Barcelona. The measure- 
ment of this are was committed to MM. Mechain and De 
Lambre. They began their labours in 1792, and prosecuted 
them with the greatest assiduity and success, notwithstanding 
that they met with much opposition from the ignorant an 
excited peasantry, who, like all uncivilized men, put the worst 
possible construction on what they could not understand. It 
was indeed a “ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” and De 
Lambre was many times in imminent danger of his life. 

It is not consistent with our plan, or with the exclusive orien- 
talism prescribed for all the articles that appear in these pages, 
to give any detailed account of this Survey. We only note a 
few of the particulars in which the mode of operation, and some 
of the results deduced from the measurement, differed from those 
of the great Indian Survey, which is the main object of our 
present dissertation. 

We may state, however, that the instruments employed, both 
for measuring the altitudes of stars for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the positions of the stations, and for measuring the angles of 
the terrestrial triangles, were four Borda’s repeating circles, 
made by Lenoir, an instrument-maker of great celebrity, and 
whose work seems to have done full justice to his reputation, 

L 
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Two bases were measured, one at Melun by De Lambre, and 
the other at Perpigan by Mechain. They were each about 7 
miles long, and it is one proof of the accuracy of the whole 
survey, that though they were 436 miles apart, yet the lengths 
of each, as estimated by triangulation from the other, did not 
differ from its measured length by more than 10 or 12 feet. 

The result of the measurement gave the compression of the 
earth’s poles „4; part, or in other words, the earth’s polar 
diameter was found to be to the equatoreal as 333: 334. 

It is, after all, the determination of the figure and size of the 
earth that is the great object to be attained by the measurement 
of an are of the meridian, which always forms the main part of æ 
Trigonometrical Survey. If the earth were a sphere, or a 
spheroid, or any regular figure, it would be sufficient to 
measure one long arc, and to ascertain the Iatitudes of various 
stations throughout its length; but it is found that the earth, 
though nearly an oblate spheroid, is not aceurately so. Its 
figure is not regular; and therefore, in order to get a — 
of its size and figure, it is necessary to know the lengths of 
degrees of latitude in all parts of its surface. The more such 
arcs are measured therefore, and the further they are distant 
from one another, the more nearly will eur knowledge of this 
important geographical element approach to accuracy. Accord- 
ingly, ever since the perfect accuracy of geographical knowledge 
began to be appreciated, it has been a grand object with scienti- 
-fic geographers to have as many ares measured, and in as 
distant places, as possible. A clear summary of all that has 
been done in this matter is presented by Professor Airy, in 
his report on astronomy presented to the British Association in 
1832. This gives such a clear statement of the whole matter 
that we shall take the liberty to lay it entire before our readers: 

“The materials upon which a knowledge of the earth’s figure was ground- 
ed, at the beginning of the century, were the following: The arc measure 
in Peru by Bouguer, Lacondamine, &c.; that measured in Lapland by 
Clairaut, Maupertuis, &c. ; that in America by Mason and Dixon, &c. ; that, 
from Rome to Rimini by Boscovich; and that from Barcelona to Dunkirk 
measured by Delambre and Mechain. Besides these there were some 
others, as one in Piedmont by Beccaria, one in Austria by Liesganig, and 
one in India by Reuben Burrows, to which little credit was given ; and there 
was Lacaille’s measure at the Cape of Good Hope, which could not be re- 
conciled with the others. One arc of parallel had also been measured in 
France: and one of much greater value in England. ‘The pendulum experi- 
ments“ (serving, with the help of Clairaut’s theorem, to determine the 
proportion of the earth’s axes,) were principally scattered observations by 

ela Croyére, Campbell, Mairan, Bouguer, Godin, Maupertuis, Lacaille, 
Legentil, Phipps, Malaspina, and Borda. ‘The last of these (confined to 
Paris,) were the only ones from which great accuracy could be expected; O 
the others, the only set in which a series of considerable geographical extent 
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were observed by the same persons and with the same instrument, was 
Malaspina’s. The observations ofthe attraction of Schehallien, and Caven- 
dish’s experiments with leaden balls, had given a pretty good knowledge of 
the earth’s mean density. 
In the years 1801, 1802, 1803, the arc measured in Lapland (which, 
according to the calculations of Clairaut and Maupertuis, seemed to present 


a strange anomaly,) was remeasured and extended by Ofverbom, Syanberg® 


and others, so as to embrace an amplitude exceeding 14 degree. For the 
geodesic part, as well as for the astronomical determinations, the new 
repeating-circle was used. ‘The conclusions at which they arrived differed 
from those of Maupertuis, and are more in accordance with those given b 

other measures. But they did not succeed in pointing out the cause of their 
difference ; and, as far as their measures admitted of comparison, they con- 
firmed greatly the accurary of the former measure. The former measure 
has lately been much discussed, especially by M. Rosenberger in various num- 
bers of the Ast. Nachr. ; and the general opinion I think is now, that the first 
measure was the best, and that its anomaly depended only on the ruggedness 
of the country. Inthe Phil. Trans. 1803, is an account of the English mea- 
sure of an arc from the south-eastern part of the Isle of Wight to Clifton in 
Yorkshire. The bases were measured with Ramsden’s steel chain, and the 
horizontal angles with a large theodolite: the astronomical observations were 
made with Ramsden’s zenith-sector. There is no doubt that, for its length, 
this was the most accurate arc that had been measured. Yet a point near 
the middle of this arc presented an anomaly in regard to the direction of 
gravity. The measure was afterwards extended to Burleigh Moor: and it 
thus comprehends an arc of nearly four degrees. Two arcs (of which the 
details are to be found in the Asiatic Researches,) were measured b 

Colonel Lambton in India. The first of these, near Madras, was of 1 

degree: the other, beginning near Cape Comorin, nearly 10 degrees. The 
latter has lately been extended by Captain Everest, to nearly 16 degrees. The 
methods adopted in these measures differ in no respect from those of the 
English measure: and this arc is undoubtedly the best that has ever been 
surveyed. ‘The French are from Dunkirk to Barcelona has been extended 
by Biot and Arago to the little island Formentera in the Mediterranean 
(near Iviza), and its whole length is now nearly 124 degrees. Of the excel- 
lence of the geodetic part of this there is no doubt; but there seems some 
reason to doubt the goodness of the astronomical determinations, though 
no labour was spared by the observers. ‘The account of this forms a conclu- 
sion to the Base du Systéme Métrique. The Piedmontese are of Beccaria has 
been remeasured with much care by Plana and Carlini: and the account 
is published in the Operations Géodésiques et Astronomiques en Piémont et 
Savoie. It is clearly proved that the astronomical part of Beccaria’s measure 
was erroneous: but the result of MM. Plana and Carlini’s measure is still 
anomalous ; perhaps not more so than the form of the country would lead us 
to expect. I may mention here that Zach, in the Monatliche Correspondenz 
and in the Correspondence Astronomique, has shown clearly that Leisganig’s 
measure is worth nothing. An arc fee been measured by Gauss from Got- 
tingen to Altona, of 2 degrees; the astronomical observations being made 
with Ramsden’s zenith-sector; some accounts of it will be found in the Ast. 
Nachr., and in a small work entitled Bestimmung des Breitenuntersc eides, 
Sc. An arc of 34 degrees has been measured by Struve, the northern extre- 
mity being on an island in the Gulf of Finland. In many parts of this 
operation, new instruments and new methods have been used: in articular, 
for the determination of the latitudes, great reliance was placed on the method 
of observing stars with a transit instrument whose motion is confined to the 
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e vertical : accounts of the measure are in the Astronomische Nachrichten. 
distance on the arc of parallel between Dover and Falmouth having been 
ascertained in the course of the English survey, and difference of longitude 
between them being determined, by Dr. Tiarks, by the transportation of 
chronometers, the length of an arc of parallel for one degree ina definite 
latitude is found, and this determination assiste*much in the determining 
*sfigure. Buta far longer arc of parallel has been measured on the 
mtinent, from Marennes (near Bordeaux) to Padua. The geodesic part of 
this measure had been nearly completed by the French Government, while 
the country was in their possession; all that was wanting was to connect 
on opposite sides of the Alps. ‘This was effected (though not with- 
out difficulty,) by Austrian and Sardinian officers. It was then necessary 
to determine the difference of longitude of the extremities. This was done 
by dividing the arc into six portions, in each of which a point could be found 
visible at both its extremitics, and observing at each extremity the absolute 
tame at which small quantities of gunpowder were fired at the middle point. 
The French part was undertaken by M M. Nicollet and Brousseau; the rest 
by M M. Plana and Carlini. The result thus obtained is perhaps lable to 
considerable doubt, as the errors of all the different observations are accumu- 
lated. Itis unfortunate that the difference of longitude of the extremities 
has not been determined without any intermediate determination. > 
The above, as far as I am aware, are all the measures that have actually 
been made within the present century. But there are others to which we 
may look as not far distant. The survey of Ireland that has lately been and ` 
is now going forward, is, I suppose, in accuracy and in excellence O 
arrangement, (1 am not speaking of the minutice of the map, but of the princi- 
pal triangles, by which the great distances north and south, or east and west 
are to be measured,) superior to every preceding survey. Little is now want- 
ing for the measure of an arc of meridian but the observation of zenith- 
distances of stars at its extremities. The country is also favorable for nS 
measuring anarc of parallel of considerable extent: and a new method of 
producing intense light, introduced into practice by one of the gentlemen 
employed on the survey, will probably give the means of determining 
differ ences of longitude on a long arc without the errors produced by inter- 
mediate stations. It is also understood that our Government have long 
contemplated the repetition or extension of Lacaille’s measure at the Cape of 
Good Hope: and several circumstances lead me to hope that this und at 
ing which would perhaps contribute more than any other to our knowledge 3 
lha o the earth’s figure, will ere long be seriously taken up. ‘The extension of : 
Struve’s arc is in contemplation.” 
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tions. But neither there, nor in the Gleanings Science 

in the Asiatic Society's Journal, have we been able to find 
slightest allusion to any such work. Besides, we do not believe 
that there were in all India at that time any instruments with 
which one could have thought of attempting an operation of so 
great difficulty and delicacy. In the absence then of any 
information on the subject, we think it most probable that Mr. 
Burrows had made a proposal that an are should be measured 
in India, and that Mr. Airy, through inadvertence, supposed 
that it had actually been accomplished. 

We must, therefore, in the present state of our information, 
regard Col. (then Brigade Major) Lambton, as the actual 
originator of the grand Trigonometrical Survey of India. The 
manner of its origination was not unlike that in which the 
Scottish survey was begun. It was at the conclusion of the 
war with Tippoo Sahib, that Lambton proposed to survey part 
of the territory that had been conquered; and especially to 
throw a series of triangles across from Madras to the opposite 
coast, and so to determine the latitudes and longitudes of many 
important places, which were understood to be very erroneously 
determined in the survey executed by the laborious Colonel 
MacKenzie. Lambton’s plan was first submitted to Colonel 
Wellesley, in whose regiment he had formerly served; and he, 
as every one would expect, at once caught hold of the benefits 
to be gained, and the difficulties that would have to be encoun- 
tered, and seems to have resolved to leave no stone unturned, 
but to get the work accomplished. He sent up the proposal to 
Government, with his earnest recommendation that it should be 
acceded to, and most probably he had also privately used his 
influence with his brother, the Governor-General; for we find 
him in correspondence with Lord Clive, the Governor of 
Madras, on the subject. 

The history of the proceedings, in regard to the commence- 
ment of the Survey, is not quite accurately given by Colonel 
Everest in his work now under review ; A it will be n 
for us first to quote a passage from the work, and then to make 
a few remarks regarding it : 


“In the commencement of the t Trigonometrical Survey in 1799, 
under my predecessor, one steel chain by Ramsden was the only measuring 
apparatus, (Vide As. Res., Vol. VII. p. 321.) The history of this was rather 
singular. It had been sent with Lord Macartney’s embassy as a p t to 
the Emperor of China, and having been refused by that potentate, it was 
made over by his Lordship to the Astronomer, Dr. Dinwi die, who brought 
it to Calcutta for sale, together with the Zenith Sector, (a beautiful instru- 
ment for that time by Ramsden), ‘The purchase of both was made by Lord 
Clive, the Governor of Madras, at the instance of the Earl of Mo yton, A 










but Lambton had that genius w 
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Governor-General of India; and by the recommendation of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who commanded the 33d Regiment of Foot, Lieutenant William 
Lambton, then a subaltern in that Regiment, was first drawn from obscurity, 
and placed in the situation for which he was so eminently qualified. Amidst 
the blaze of glory which has since encircled the brow of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, the small but steady light which is emitted from so 
@ifling a gem can hardly be deemed deserving of notice; but the time may 
ret come, when it will add in some wise even to the renown of the hero of 
Waterloo, to have been the patron of one of the most illustrious geodists 
that ever lived, and of one of the most important meridional measurements 
that have ever been undertaken.”’ 


With the sentiment expressed in the concluding sentence of 
this extract we do most heartily concur; but as we have 
stated, the account of the facts is not quite correctly given by 
our author. Lambton was not at this period a subaltern in the 
33rd Regiment. He had previously to this been appointed 
Brigade Major to the King’s troops under the presidency of Fort 
St. George. In fact he seems never to have done duty with 
his Regiment in India at all. He had been barrack-master m 
the province of New Brunswick, and during his absence his 
regiment had come to India; almost immediately after joining 
it in Calcutta, Lambton was appointed by Sir Alured Clarke 
to the office just mentioned. It does not seem that he ever 
knew Col. Wellesley until he was his fellow-passenger from 
Calcutta to Madras: and it is said that, during the voyage an 
after their arrival at Madras, Lambton was sadly chagrined b 
the inattention which he supposed that he suffered at the hane 
of the future duke. But it would have been strange if a man 
of such merit as Lambton could have been so long, (for the 
voyage was long and stormy) ashipmate of the Duke of 
Wellington, without his discovering his talents, and being ready 
when occasion offered to do what he could to render them 
available to the service of his country. It appears moreover 
that the instruments were not purchased from Dr. Dinwiddie 
by Lord Clive at Madras, but that they were bought at 
Calcutta, probably by Lord Mornington himself, and sent down 
to Madras. i 

When they reached Lambton, he found that they were ın a 
wretched state. The telescope of the zenith sector was 5° 
rusted that it was impossible to move the tubes for the adjust- 
ment of the focus. Far away from all means of procurmg 
the assistance of professional instrument-makers, most other 
men would have been daunted by such an initial mishap; — 

hich seems almost to re- 
joice in difficulties, for the very pleasure of braving and 
overcoming them. It is a maxim that we have often heard 
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from the lips of the venerable author of one of the works 
whose titles stand at the head of this article, (the late Professor 
Wallace), that no man can ever be a practical philosopher unless 
he can bore with a saw, and saw with a gimlet. If this power 
of adaptation to circumstances, and fertility of resources, be 
needful in England, where intelligent professional men aree 
every where at hand, and where the only barrier that the 
philosopher finds to the employment of their services consists 
in the difficulty of paying them, how much more necessary 
must it have been in India, (and in the days when the wealth of 
Cresus could not have purchased the services of a workman 
superior to a common Mistry,) where the perpetual bangs, bangs 
(bamboo) must be made to do duty on all occasions. With 
what kind of saw Lambton bored his holes, and with what kind of 
gimlet he sawed his bamboos, we do not know, but he succeeded 
in putting the instrument into working order. 

Now here we are going to indulge in a little political reflection, 
which we suppose will not be reckoned either very original or 
very profound. When we took occasion a few pages back to dis- 
cuss the question of the thickness of horses’ hairs, we had torefer 
to the mathematical doctrine of chances, or as it would perhaps 
be more accurately called, the doctrine of averages. Now it is 
this doctrine which is, we suppose, at the foundation of the 
popular political creed, that the government of many is better 
than the government of one. If we could always get the best 
and the wisest man in the community for our ruler, then we 
might expect his rule to be more salutary than that of a multi- 
tude composed of men, many of whom are neither good nor 
wise. Were this possible, then we suppose the sound political 
creed would be that of the old poet: 


Oux ayalo rokuxctpavin, ets xotpaves cote, 


Erg Bacideus. 


But in practice it would be altogether impossible always 
to select the wisest and best man as Governor, and the doctrine 
of averages has been had recourse to, and men have found that 
the system of odvxopavm, or the rule of many, although 
it may not be so good as would be the rule of the one best 
and wisest man of the many, or of any one above the average 
of wisdom and goodness, is so much better than that of any 
one man below that average, as to afford the best chance or 
the fairest expectation, of the adoption of salutary measures. 
Now to the application of this doctrine. If Lord Modet 
or Lord Clive, or Colonel Wellesley had been supreme and 


despotic in the government of India, then the survey would have 
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been accomplished at once; but if a certain member of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Madras Government had been so supreme, 
then it would never have been accomplished at all. This sage 
* expressedthe sentiment of but too many ofhis colleagues in office, 
when he stated that such a survey was utterly unnecessary. 
On being told that many important places were wrongly laid 
down in all the existing maps, his answer was, “ If I wish to 
—— to Seringapatam, I have only to tell the palankeen 
rers, and they will find their way to it just as well as 
if it were ever so accurately placed in the maps.” It would 
peas have been too much to expect that a member of a 
inance Committee should have been able to understand that 
a map mugat be of other uses than to direct a set of palangii 
bearers; but such things as these are very apt to make us feel 
how little valuable is money in the regard of the all-glorious 
Governor of the Universe, when He permits it so often to be 
under the control of such men. <“ Buy the truth and sell it not,” 
is the counsel of the wise man, but if all traders in this commo- 
dity were of the spirit of this man, it would soon become, in 

mercantile phrase, a drug in the market. 

All these difficulties were, however, at last surmounted; and 
Brigade Major Lambton had full permission granted him by 
the Court of Directors to proceed to action. He seems, as 
soon as he obtained the consent of the Governor-General, to 
have ordered from home some instruments in addition to those 
purchased from Dr. Dinwiddie; but in regard to the earl 
operations there is a confusion in the published accounts, which 
we have not been able to remove. his is due to the total 
absence of dates in Lambton’s accounts as published in the 
Asiatic Researches. In other respects, we may mention once 
for all, they are as clear and definite as possible, and afford all the 
information that could be desired regarding the mode of con- 
ducting the Survey. But the absence of dates is inexcusable in 
a professedly historical article. It is quite true the measure- 
ments are not in the slightest degree affected by the times at 
which they were made, but to those, who, like us, seek for 
information as to the history of the work, it is just about as 
provoking to be unable to assign the times at which the work 
was accomplished, as it would Ne if, in studying the results of 

H the measurements, we were unable to assign the places where 
_ the measurements were made; for what place is to geography, 
= that time is to history. 
* + We presume our readers are generally acquainted with the 
jet Jo ciple of the method adopted in conducting a trigono- 
ee aL il survey. For the sake, however, of such as may be 
_ nearly ignorant of the subject, we shall give a very brief sketel 
"W ee 2e 
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triangles which have the angles of the one equal 
those of the other, then we know that whatever 
one side of the one triangle bears to the corresponding side of the _ 
other, the same proportion does each of the other sides of the on@ — 

bear to the corresponding side of the other. If then we know all * 
the three sides of one triangle, and if we know one side of another 
triangle whose angles are severally equal to the angles of the 
former, we can at once find its other two sides, by a mere — 





— 


tion of the rule of three. Now we might have tables to show us 
the sides of triangles whose angles are of all possible values, and ot 
whose one side is of a given length; and such tables we virtually l 
have; for from the tables of sines, tangents and se¢ants, we can 
at once calculate the sides of a triangle of which we know one 
side and the angles. If then the earth were a plain surface, 
a trizonometrical survey would be effected simply thus. We 
should have to measure with great accuracy as long a line as 


= 


: 5 
possible on its surface, and from the extremities of this line we 
should have to view a station visible from them both, and to 9 
observe the angles formed by the measured line with straight 
lines—(rays of light proceed in straight lines)—joining its g 


extremities with the observed station, and then to calculate the 
lengths of the sides of the triangle. Thus two other lines 
would be determined, which we should again make use of as 
bases; and observing the angles subtended by lines joining their * 
extremities with other stations, we should spread a triangular — 
net-work over the whole country. | ae) | 
Such in very deed a trigonometrical survey is; only as the | 
earth is not a plain surface, but nearly a spherical fi ‘we <5 
have to consider our measured base, not as a straight ines, but 
as an are of a great circle of the sphere. The lines, however, 
in which light proceeds to us from the station under o 
tion to the extremities of our base, are straight lines, and 
therefore we have to reduce them to the curvature of the 
earth. ‘The sum of the angles of a plane triangle is always equal s 
to two right angles, but this, as we have incidentally stated 
before, is not the case with the angles of a spherical triangle ; > 
F. 
a 


and therefore it is not enough that we know &co angles of such . 









a triangle, as would be sufficient were it a plain triangle, 
it is necessary to measure all the three. We might indeed 
deduce the value of the third angle, by means of the proposi 
tion formerly alluded to, regarding the constant proportion that 
subsists between the area of the triangle, as compared with the 
whole surface of the sphere, and the excess of the angles ove 
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two right angles; but it is found much better to measure all 
the angles, and to use this theorem as a test or means 
of verification: and this the rather because we do not know 
with perfect accuracy the whole area of the surface of the 
earth, neither can we know with perfect accuracy the area 
$f any particular triangle on that surface until we have 
actually made the measurements and calculations in question. 
But suppose a country actually surveyed according to this 
method, a map could not be made from it unless we knew 
very accurately the direction of some one line in it with 
reference to the points of the heavens. Thus an astronomical 
element is necessarily introduced into a trigonometrical survey $ 
—and accordingly in every survey it is of the greatest moment 
to determine with extreme precision the direction of one line, 
from the ascertainment of which all the other lines are known 
at once. In other words, it is a necessary part of a survey to 
draw an accurate meridian line, that is a line which shall 
stretch due north and south, or which shall coincide with a great 
circle passing through the poles of the earth. This is effected 
by determining exactly the difference of longitude of two stations 
differing as much as possible in their latitude from each other; 
and this difference of longitude again is determined by the 
difference of time between the two stations, or in other words, 
the are through which the carth must revolve round her axis 
before a heavenly body which is now on the meridian of the 
one shall be on the meridian of the other. Thus we sce that 
the French academicians, in rejecting the pendulum as the 
standard of their measures on account of its involving the hetero- 
geneous element of time, really outwitted themselves, since the 
very line which they chose could not be even ascertained 
ivithout reference to this very element. But we have a shrewd 
suspicion, of which we have given a hint before, that the 
adjustment of the metrical standard was a mere cloak under 
which these philosophers deemed it necessary to cover a g 

* But there is still another matter to be taken into considera- 
tion, and that one of the most important of all. We have 


ty is enhanced when we view it not asa plane but as a 
But then it is not a sphere, or any other regular 
metrical figure; and the difficulty in passing from a sphere 
= exact geometrical 

osed, much greater than that 
latin Moreover it is not even — 
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accurately known what is the figure of the earth; and it is one. 
wee oe. 


of the main objects of a survey to determine this 
for this purpose the determination not merely of the direction 


of the meridian line, but also of the lengths of various portions ~ A 


of it, becomes of the greatest importance, and forms a main 


part of the work in every great trigonometrical survey. Fore 


this purpose the latitudes of various stations along the meridian 
line must be ascertained with most consummate precision, and 
the actual distances between these stations calculated with the 
utmost accuracy, and thus the actual length in miles, yards or 
feet, corresponding to a degree of latitude in different parts of 
the world, ascertained. 

Suppose then we had to commence a trigonometrical sur- 
vey of a country, our first object would be to measure a base- 
line. For this purpose we should select a piece of ground as 
level as possible, and completely free from all jungle, forest 
or human structures. We should then have to measure with 
the most accurate scale that we could find or construct, its 
exact length ;—and here the question arises what kind ọf rule 
we should adopt for so important a purpose; for this is truly 
the base or foundation of the whole operation, and its imaccura- 
cy must be multiplied indefinitely thoughout every portion of 
the work. Various plans have been recommended. Some have 
thought that good deal rods, very carefully selected, well coated 
with varnish, and with varnish also injected into the pores of the 
wood under a heavy pressure, would sufficiently answer the 
oe This has not however been found to be the case. 

he French philosophers during some part of their survey used 
glass rods, but they also from obvious causes were found to be 
inconvenient. The English surveyors, after testing the various 
methods, thought a good steel chain sufficiently accurate, and 
such a chain made by Ramsden was used in the English survey. 
Precisely similar to their chain was that to which allusion has 
been made, as having been bought from Dr. Dinwiddie, and used 
in the Indian survey. We confess that this has always appeared 
to us the least satisfactory part, or rather almost the only = 
that is not quite satisfactory, of the whole proceeding. e 
have not hardihood enough to put our judgment in competition 
with the judgments and great experience of the distinguished 
men who conducted the English and the Indian Survey; but 
we gather courage enough at least to state our own opinion When 
we reflect that the English surveyors might perhaps not have 
used the chain, or at least not have trusted ex y to it, in 
a country where the changes of temperature are uch more 
sudden and so much wider in their range than England. 
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Moreover we find that the chain, though unquestionably the 
easiest instrument in use, and possessing great advantages from 
_ its great portability, has been abandoned in the Irish Survey. 
" The instrument there made use of is composed of two rods of 
metal of different degrees of expansibility, joined together in 
esuch a way that the distance between two particular points 
remains fixed and invariable. In fact it is precisely the same 
in principle with the gridiron pendulum, with which many of our 
readers are doubtless familiar.* 
- This must be said however of Col. Lambton, that nothing 
could exceed the pains he took to gain from his chain the best 
result that it was capable of affording. As soon as possible, he 
got a new chain from England, and this he very wisely never 
allowed to be taken to the field at all, but reserved as a test, 
whereby that actually used was constantly verified. Dr. Din- 
: widdie’s chain, which was used in the field, seems to have been 
an excellent one; it was constantly used with what we may 
almost he permitted to call religious care. When it was to be 
moved, one man held a link with each hand: a whole troop 
being thus stationed along the length of the chain, it was 
= ona signal given instantly lifted up throughout its whole 
and its bearers, with measured steps, and without the 
slightest jerking or shaking, proceeded to move it along. Mean : 
time the supports on which it lay were moved, and as soon as 
2 they were properly placed, it was deposited with the same care 
with which it had been lifted. Its one end being fixed to the 
precise point that had been the termination of its former resting 
place, a certain amount of weight was suspended at its other 
end, so as to give it a definite amount of tension; and thus 
stretched, its temperature throughout its whole length was accu- — 
rately observed. These particulars were registered, and thus 
one ch of the chain was measured. | 
= The mode in which the chain was tested from time to time, ‘= 
by the reserve chain and by a brass scale, we shall describe im 
‘ol. Everests own words. It will be observed that he does not 
e approve of the method adopted by his predecessor, * — 
nued it for want of a better :— * 


nc Ay 
At the time of the receipt of the new chain, the standard brass 
feet in length, by Cary, referred to by Captain Kater in the 
ansactions for 1821, arrived also in India, and the late J 
d to use this in his future comparisons. But tho 
ring a multiple of one h eet to a wall fro ' 
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this scale, in successive portions, was almost insurmountable od 
great credit is doubtless due toghe —— of the projector, y: 
in candour avow, that the results of the different trials neve 
sufficiently well with each other to satisfy my mind as to 
of the contrivance for so delicate a purpose. I will describe 
then in my own way, that others may judge as well as myself. 

A wall of brick and mortar, about two and a half or three feet 
two feet thick, and a hundred and six feet long, was built up, well 
led and plastered with the finest lime stucco, in which itis known 
the natives of India excel. The drawing and weight apparatus w a. 
placed at its extremities. The base transit telescope was adjusted in 
the rear, and by means of ita fine pencil line traced right through the 
middle of the upper surface from one end to the other. The two mi- r 
croscopes of the eighteen-inch theodolite were fixed upon small we — 
tripods with adjusting screws, and the runs of the micrometer of o | 
of them determined when in focal distance with respect to the * 
ard scale. Over the whole a sufficient number of tents were pitched. = 

A bar of teak strengthened with iron, and capable of holding the : 
points of the beam compasses at a distance of ten feet asunder, was 
provided ; as also a sufficient number of brass buttons well polished 
with the shanks sunk into small masses of lead, of which the two 
were used at the commencement and termination were rectangular, and 
the intermediate ones round. 

The first five buttons were built into the masonry to a level with the 
surface of the wall at two and a half feet asunder; all the rest at ten 
feet. ‘The buttons having been placed approximately, the operation com- 
menced by taking off two and a half feet from the standard scale, and } 
transferring it in successive portions till the first ten feet were com- A 
pleted ; then the points of the beam compasses were transferred from 
the deal rod to the teak bar, and this new distance was similarly set 
off on the wall by portions until the whole hundred feet had been at- ts 
tained. ~ i 

Each chain was alternately stretched along the pencil line of the wall 
by means of the drawing and weight apparatus, and the arrow-head in 
the rear having been accurately brought to coincide with the mark 
the first button, a mark was drawn atthe advanced arrow-head on the 
last button, and the distances between the standard scale mark and 
those of each of the chains was measured by the micrometer, whose 
runs had been previously determined. 

I have said that I am not altogether satisfied as to the adequacy of this 
method ; but circumstanced as we were, without instrument-makers, I could 
not then see what better could have been substituted. It is so much easier 
to find fault than to remedy defects, that we naturally revert to the former 
in preference to the latter; and I must avow that, when left to myself at 
Kullianpoor, I pursued the very same principle in making my comparisons, 
with the exception that instead of a wall of masonry, I used large slabs 
of sand-stone, of ten feet long, supported on stone pillars, under the idea a 
that they might be less liable than the masonry to be affected by the changes 
of temperature which took place during the measurement.” | i 


We have dwelt somewhat long on this branch of the opera- 
tion, because it is best of all suited to our ose of maki 
our unmathematical readers know what are the difficultics witl 
which mathematicians have to contend. Every one thinks he 
cap measure a straight line; and yet there is no one who 
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cannot see that it were both a tedious and a difficult process to 
measure a line of five or six miles in length, were he obliged to 
observe by a microscope that the end of his foot-rule was each 
time placed in precisely the same point that the other end 
occupied before, and were he obliged moreover to observe the 
‘temperature of his foot-rule each time; yet it is not difficult to 
see that such scrupulous accuracy is absolutely indispensable if 
our work is to be worth any thing. The chain was 100 feet in 
length; well, let us just suppose for a moment that either from 
inattention to change of temperature, or from carelessness in 
changing or shifting the chain, an error of an inch on each 
chain’s length had occurred—this would give in each mile an 
error of 52.8 inches, or 4.4 feet, and on a base of seven miles 
in length the error would amount to no less than 30.8 feet. 
But it is not only with lines of seven miles in length that we 
have to do; we have to estimate from the measured base the 
whole circumference of the earth, and whatever error be in 
our base, it will pervade our determination of every line. 
Allowing therefore 694 English miles as the mean length of a 
degree of latitude, and supposing for simplicity’s sake the earth 
to be a sphere, an error of an inch in a hundred feet of our 
base line would give an error in the amount of the earth’s cir- 
cumference of about twenty-one miles. This, it will be admit- 
ted, is not a trifling error, and yet we will venture to say that if 
any one will measure a line of 100 feet in length by any of the 
ordinary methods, and will repeat the measurement a dozen 
times over, he will not get any two of the results to agree with- 
in several inches of one another.* 

The next part of our process will be to discover the longitudes 
of various places visible from one another, and the first of them 
visible from the extremities of our measured base. As it i8 
chiefly the difference of longitude of the several places that we 
want, and not the absolute longitude of any of them as measured 
from any given meridian, as that of Greenwich, our object will be 
effected by suddenly extinguishing or veiling bright lights at 
the one station, carefully noting the time at se Hint the extine- 
tion takes place, and also noting with great accuracy the time 
at the other station at which the extinction is observed. 
we may assume that the passage of light between stations 50 
little removed from each other is instantaneous, this method 


_* Professor Wallace states that on one occasion, Sir John Herschell and Professor 
Babbage being present, 100 feet of a base line in the Irish survey were measur 
ais Himpe over, and that the extreme difference of result as seen through a power! Il 

nicroscope, did not exceed half the breadth of a dot made by a sharp steel pont 
— of metal! This isan amount of accuracy almost incredible ; yet in this 
way 700 fect could be measured in a day. 
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may be carried to any degree of, accuracy. All that is wanted 
is to have at each station two or three clever observers with 
good’ stop-watches ; every time that a light is veiled at either 
station the time must be marked on the watches, and then by 
astronomical means the time at each of the stations must be 
ascertained. Such observations must of course be repeatede 
many times at each station, and the mean results taken. Of 
course the parties at the different stations acting im concert, 
will fix the times at which they are to give the signals. It is 
fixed for example that a light which is burning at a station A is 
to be veiled at the instant at which a certain star comes on the 
meridian of that place; an observer looking through a carefully 
laced transit instrument gives the signal; the light is veiled 
ic an assistant, the time is instantly noted by an observer at 
that station, and also at the station B to the westward of A. 
Then when the star reaches the meridian of B, a light is veiled 
there, and the time noted as before at both the stations. This 
may be repeated many times throughout the same night, when 
various stars previously named come on the meridians of the 
two stations. The differences of times will then be compared, 
and the longitude determined by the simple rule of three, for 
since the earth rotates uniformly on her axis, completing her 
rotation in 24 sidereal hours, the difference of longitude between 
two stations will be to 360° as the time between their passing 
under the same star is to 24 sidereal hours. 

The longitudes of a sufficient number of places being thus 
ascertained, we shall be able to calculate with precision the 
direction of a meridian line passing amongst them. 

The strictly trigonometrical part of the business now begins. 
We proceed to one extremity of our measured base-line ; and 
having a large and accurate theodolite, we fix its centre just 
over the terminal point of our base. Having a light fixed over 
the other terminus, we direct the telescope of our theodolite 
towards that light, and then we turn the instrument round, and 
elevate or depress it, until we bring it to bear in.the same way 
on a light fixed at one of the stations as A. We then read 
off from the graduated circle of the theodolite how far the 
telescope has been turned round, and this reading gives us the 
angle contained by our base line and a line joining its extremity 
with the station A. We take the same observations for the 
station B, and then proceed to the other extremity of our ‘base 
and repeat the process, registering of course the results. Then 
we proceed to the station A, and direct the telescope of the 
theodolite to the two extremities of the base line, to the station 
B, and to another station C. Thus we proceed at all the sta- 
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tions, and thus get a series of triangles, all whose angles are 
known, and whose sides can be éalculated from the tables. — 

Of course each of these angles is measured many times, and 
the mean result taken ; for it is certain that the best instrument 
in the hands of the best observer will never give precisely the 
@ame value of the same angle in two different observations of it. 
And here we must express our dissent from a principle adopted 
by Col. Everest, amd invariably adhered to throughout the 
survey, never to reject an observation, but to take the mean of 
all, although one of the set should be manifestly a bad observa- 
tion. This, we think, an unsound rule. Suppose, for example, 
that nine observations of an angle should agree with one another 
within a fraction of a second, but that a tenth observation should 
differ from all the other by twenty seconds, it would seem to us 
quite clear that this tenth observation was a bad one, and should 
be rejected altogether; but Col. Everest, by taking the mean 
result of the whole observations would have allowed such an 
observation to alter the result to the amount of two seconds from 
that indicated by the nine concurring observations. This is an 
extreme case, but the principle is that uniformly adhered to im 
this course of the Indian survey. 

As some of the sides of these triangles, and the production of 
others, will cut the meridian line, we will get another series of 
triangles of which the various parts of that line will be sidos 
and as other sides and angles of these triangles have been eal- 
culated, weshall be able to deduce from them the precise lengths 
of the various portions of the meridian line. 

We have next to ascertain with great precision the latitudes 
of the extremities of our meridian line, and of various stations 
throughout its length; and this is perhaps the most delicate part 
of the whole process. ‘The method used is just the same in primnm- 
ciple with that which is put in practice every day by thousands 
of sailor-boys every where over the wide ocean; the difficulty 
therefore consists wholly in obtaining the amount of accuracy 
that is necessary for our present purpose. The instrument use 
for the purpose in the English and Indian surveys was the Zenit 
sector, an instrument which we need not describe at length, but 
which is in effect an instrument that enables us to measure 
the distance from our Zenith of any heayenly body at the 
moment of its crossing our meridian. At each station 
fore“ various fixed stars are observed, whose declination, OF 
distance from the equinoctial, has been previously ascer- 
tained ; then the sum or difference, as the case may be, of the 
Zenith distance and the declination of a star will give the lat 
tude « f the place. It will give some idea of the extreme accu- 
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racy that it is deemed necessary to attain in the ascertainment 
of the latitudes of the extremities of the arc, when we state that 
that of Formentara was deriyed from the mean of no less than 
3900 observations! This is a portion of the work, an error in 
which must always vitiate and render nugatory the whole proz, 
ceeding from beginning to end. À 

Having thus obtained the length of are in degrees b 
observation of the latitudes of its extremiffés, and having previ- 
ously ascertained its length in feet by calculation of the sides of 
our triangles, the work is complete. We can deduce the precise 
length of a degree of latitude, and from this we can calculate 
the magnitude and figure of the earth. 

From this short sketch our readers will be able to form some 
genéral idea of the methods adopted, and also of the difficulties 
to be surmounted; but we have not attempted to give any idea 
of the corrections to be made, which after all constitute the 
main difficulty. The lines that have been measured by the 
theodolite, have not, for example, been linesonthe earth’s sur- 
face, but straight lines described by the rays of light passing 
between two stations considerably elevated above the earth’s 
surface. The are measured, being necessarily on elevated ground, 
is too long, and from it must be deduced by calculation the true 
length of an are at the level of the sea. For this purpose ba- 
rometrical observations of the elevation of its several parts are 
required. We have moreover said little or nothing of the 
necessary tests for verification, or the necessary allowances that 
must be made for possible errors. As an instance of the latter 
we may just mention that certain anomalies in the English are, 
and a great anomaly in Lacaille’s are at the Cape of Good 
Hope, are accounted for by errors in the determination of the 
latitude, occasioned by the plummet which indicates the Zenith 
having been deflected by the attraction of neighboring moun- 
tains. This latter are is now being remeasured with every 
likelihood of the anomaly being removed. : 

When an arc of the meridian has been thus measured, the 
survey of the country is comparatively an easy matter. All 
that is required is to spread a net-work of triangles over 
the country, and so ascertain the distances and bearings of a 
vast number of stations from one another. They will then fall 
accurately into their places on the map. The Indian survey 
has now been going on without interruption for a period of 
forty-six years. The longest arc ever measured has been 
determined with all possible accuracy by Col. Lambton and Col 
Everest. The whole of what is called the peninsula of India, 


* 
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has been minutely surveyed and mapped, and now the opera- 
tions are in active progress for the survey of Bengal. Already 
seven series of triangles stretch north and south from the 
Himalaya down to the southern parts of Bengal, and ere 
«very many years (that is, not many in proportion to so great 
a work), Heaven continuing to favor the enterprise, we shall 
have the whole of this noble country surveyed and mapped 
with a degree of precision, which we may safely say that 
human means cannot enable us to exceed. 

And now, if we be asked what is the great benefit to be 
derived from all this expenditure of money and labor, we might 
answer by asking our querist to tell us how the money and 
labor could have been better bestowed. If a man should choose 
to become stoic, and tell us that pain is just as good as pleasure, 
that the bitterest and most nauseous viands are just as go 
as the sweetest and most delicate, we have no mearff of demon- 
strating to him that he isin error. All that we can say is that 
by the constitution which we have received from our Creator, 
we are naturally and irresistibly led to prefer enjoyment 
to suffering, beauty to deformity, knowledge to ignorance. 
Now there are certain men who think that knowledge is as 
valuable a commodity as any of those on which money is gene- 
rally spent; and we do not think it will be easy to refute their 
opinion. We have, for example, two Irish peers, both youn 
and both rich, and both, as we understand, largely endowe 
with the frank honesty and enthusiasm of their country, the one 
of whom, if reports be true, spends his fortune and his labor, 
his days and nights in the formation and execution of designs 
for wrenching off knockers from the doors of his fellow-citizens, 
and various other similar ingenious feats. The other also 
is addicted to untimely hours, but his vigils are occupied in 
gazing on a polished plate from which various specks of li ht 
are reflected. Now we cannot for our part see that the no le 
earl is a whit worse employed than the most noble marquess. 
To the one it is probably just as pleasant to Separate the stars 
of a nebula as to the other it doubtless is to separate a knocker 
from a door. The former may take as much pleasure ın 
witnessing the eruption of the lunar volcanoes, as the latter 
doubtless takes in smashing a watchman’s lantern. The one may 
have as much enjoyment in gazing quietly on Charles’s wam 

as the other doubtless has in driving his own tandem car. | The 
one may delight as much in the contemplation of the brilliancy 
of the dog-star as the other doubtless does in listening to the yelp 
of his own fox-hounds. But if there be few that can sympathise 
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with the odd tastes of the earl, m comparison with the multitudes 


who enter into the feelings of the marquess, then we must — 


just entreat that he be allowed to take refuge under shelter 
of the time-honored maxim, De gustibus non est disputandum. 
And so if the Honorable East India Company choose to emplo 
their officers in surveying the country, we cannot for the life 
of us see that they are employing them to worse purpose 
than when they send them to put Kings on the throne of 
Cabul, or to drive Ameers out of Scinde. 

But independently of the direct advantages derivable from the 
survey of a country, there are various secondary advantages 
which perhaps are equal to the direct benefits. It is very 
common to talk of the discoveries that were made by the 
alchemists and astrologers, of other kinds than those that 
they wished to make. Although we cannot help thinking 
that these $ave been considerably over-rated, yet it is unques- 
tionably in accordance with all we know of the history of 
science, that the direction of the minds of philosophers intensely 
to any subject will always be followed by the production of 
important discoveries ; and accordingly we find that many very 
important inventions and discoveries do in effect trace their 
origin to the trigonometrical survey. We may just mention 
one or two that occur to us, although we know that there are 
many more. The Drummond light is one of the most important. 
It was invented by Lieut. Drummond, who was employed in 
the British survey, and who would never have sought for such 
a light but for the necessity that arose for a means of brighter 
illumination than any previously known, in the course of survey- 
ing in the murky atmosphere of the northern part of our native 
island. When we consider the multitude of precious human 
lives that may have been saved by means of this light since it 
has been applied to the purposes of light-houses, we are filled 
with admiration of the goodness of the great Controller of the 
affairs of men, who thus links up the power of doing good with 
the faithful and vigorous discharge of our duties, although these 
duties should seem to be of a kind the least likely to yield 
practical benefit. 

It is probably in great part also to our great trigonometrical 
surveys that we are indebted for the amazing accuracy that has 
been recently introduced into the manufacture of our philoso- 
phical instruments; an accuracy whose benefit extends to all 
departments of practical science. It is only the resources of a 
nation that can afford a sufficient inducement to men of first- 


rate talents to devote their labors to the perfecting of philoso- 
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phical instruments; but the skill acquired in the prosecution of- 
this object is available for all other purposes as well as those 
that originally lead to its acquisition. Pans it is not too 
much to say that instruments have now been put within the 
reach of all who can have occasion for them, which but for 
the trigonometrical survey should have been beyond the grasp 
of all but the most opulent. As an example we may instance 
the beautiful sextants that are now to be found on board of 
every ship. Not many years ago there were ships of consider- 
able tonnage, undertaking long voyages, whose Captains would 
bluster if you falked about a sextant or a chronometer; would 
tell you that nothing is to be depended on but the log, the lead 
and the look-out: and would tauntingly ask you what your 
chronometers would do for you in the Swin in a dirty night ! 
On board ships of the same class now we should probably find 
two or three excellent sextants, such as would formerly have 
cost £30 or £40 a piece, (but which have not cost more than 
£6 or £7,) besides three or four very tolerable quadrants, the 
property of the boys. We believe that this amazing improve- 
ment in the quality, and diminution of the price, of instruments, 
is directly traceable to the skill that was acquired, and the 
zeal called forth, by the requirements of the trigonometrical 
survey. 

Tt is also a matter of no little moment to have a body of 
scientific men perambulating a country, and having their atten- 
tion necessarily attracted to its geological and other features. 
We have lately met with a case in point in connection with 
the Indian survey, which ought to have gone far to reconcile 
the members of the Madras Finance Committee to it; 
allude to the discovery of gold ore in the Mysore country DY 
Lieut. Warren, (now Col. Warren) the first assistant of Col. 
‘Lambton in the survey. To the surveyors also we are m- 
debted for many incidental notices of the topography, climate 
and geology, of the countries through which they carried on 


we 


To our estimation one of the greatest benefits that have 
accrued from the trigonometrical surveying of countries 18 the 
attention that it has led men to bestow upon geometry- This, 
as might have been expected, has been productive of many very 
beaatiful and elegant, and if this be reckoned of more conse- 
quence,—useful propositions. Of these the finest examples are 
-contained in the work of Professor Wallace—whom by the way 


‘men in the last days of his life began to call Dr. Wallace, as if 
it were an honor to such a man to be called by a title which 1s 





conferred upon every man who can administer a dose of jalap ! 
As in the case of Francis Bacon with the viscountship of 
St. Albans, the scientific community have refused to recog- 
nize the title, and Professor Wallace is Professor Wallace 
still. This work contains some of the finest exhibitions of 
pure geometrical skill that are to be met with in our language“ 
We do not know whether the work has met with a rece 
tion at all equal to its merits. It is not improbable that the 
title may repel some who have given but little attention to 
geodesy, but who are capable of appreciating a work on pure 
reometry. To such we would cordially recommend Professor 
Wallace’s * Theorems and Formulz.” 


Col. Everests book is one that must be of much importance æ 


to professional men, while the detail of the operations is 
interesting also and entertaining to ordinary readers) As we 
have long detained our readers with what must, we fear, 
have proved to many of them a somewhat wearisome article, 
we shall attempt to make our peace with them by offering 
them a specimen of the gallant Colonel’s racy manner of 
describing his adventures: 


“ There is a stream near Hyderabad, called the Moosee, which falls into 
the Kistna below the ferry of Wadapullee, by which I had intended to 
pass to the station of Sarangapullee above nRa to ; for the Kistna, bein 
a considerable stream, has at its principal ferries a regular set of roun 
boats formed of the hides of oxen, which are large enough to carry horses 
and even float camels across ; whereas the Moosee, being at ordinary times 
barely ankle-deep, has no such provision. 

Calculating on the fordability of the Moosee, I had ordered the supplies 
for my camp to be prepared at a village on the southern bank ; but when, in 
my march from the station of Nealamurree towards Wadapullee, I reached the 
crossing, I found this rivulet, so insignificant at iy derabatlh now filled to over- 
flowing, carrying away trees and other floating objects in its foaming current, 

Thus cut off from all communication with the provisions which had been 
prepared for my followers, and obstructed in my progress, it is easy to ima- 
gine the blank looks and long visages which met me on every side. But 
crosses of this kind are seldom without a remedy ; and I learned, on enquiry, 
that there was, about fifteen miles distant, a place called Kompullee, below 
the confluence of the Moosee and Kistna, where there used to be a ferry-boat, 
and that a sufficient supply of rice to meet the wants of my party could be 
procured at a hamlet near my camp, provided they would consent to thresh 
it themselves. : 

The milk of buffaloes, too, was procurable ; but ghee (oil of butter), that 

rime ingredient in Indian cookery, rivalling our old North-Wiltshire cheese 
in its rancid smell and pungent taste, and turmeric, to which the savoury 
curry owes its peculiar flavour and colour, and d’hal (a small vetch) on 
which Juwans and others * love’to feed,” and cloves, cardamums, and cin- 
namon, and other spices, together with betel-leaf, and areca-nut, and tobac- 


eo, of which such plenteous stores had been amassed on the opposite bank — 


* 





of the envious Moosee, were not to be had at any price. 
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Matters were, however, arranged for present necessities, and by the fol- 
lowing evening the camp was transferred to Kompullee, where we once 
ain had abundance to eat; aud having turned the flank of the Moosee, 
had at last attained the north bank of the Kistna, which pouring down over 
a bed of rocks shelving and dipping at all angles, was really a formidable 
bstacle. As it was of great importance that my carriage-cattle should be 
onveyed to the opposite side, I had my elephants brought to the water’s 
edge; but neither caresses nor menaces could induce them to try the pas- 
sage. Probably it was fortunate that they did not make the attempt; for 
these powerful animals, though more at home in the water, perhaps, than 
any other quadrupeds, are, from the size of their limbs, proportionably more 
in need of what sailors term sea-room, and in a river which, like the Kistna, 
abounds with rocks and inequalities, were very liable to receive some 
serious injury, of which their natural sagacity rendered them peculiarly 
apprehensive. 

e e boat which was to convey me and my party across this roaring and 
angry flood, was put into the hands of the Coblers to be duly patched and 
undergo the necessary repairs, for it was an old, and crazy, and leaky ves- 
sel, which had for some time been laid up high and dry ; but now, when 
no alternative was left, but either to await the subsidence of the flood, or 
trust ourselves to this frail craft, I found that there was no sort of reluctance 
on the part of my people to risk their persons; and even the Juwans, who 
had been so restive and unruly at the outset, now seemed to vie with each 
other in volunteering their services. 

It was a spirt of exceedingly fine weather, such as does take place at in- 
tervals in the rainy season in India, when the atmosphere is so perfectly 
clear and transparent that allidea of comparative distance is confused : the 
power of vision is then almost unlimited, and the proximity of objects can 
only be judged of by their apparent magnitudes. I have since observed 
some approach to this species of limpidness in the Appenines and Southern 
Italy, but there is nothing like it in England; and as it is rare even in 
India, it became an object to avail myself of the opportunity. 

The boat or leathern basket contained about six persons, with a proportion 
of dead weight ; so having reduced the baggage and followers to the smallest 
possible quantity sufficient to carry the instrument (an eighteen-inch theo- 
dolite), my little party embarked, and in three journeys, which, as it required 
to undergo repairs after each, occupied it till night-fall, the vessel had con- 
veyed to the south bank all whom I intended should accompany me. 

revious to embarking I left the camp, with tents, cattle, &c. under charge 

of Mr. Voysey, with directions to proceed onwards to Polichintah along the 

north Bales and await my arrival there ; and as the — of Saranga- 

pullee was in sight about twelve miles off, and in appearance hardly two, I 

4 proceeded, attended by one of the sub-Assistants, and after some hours toil- 

* ing over rocks and- through jungle, I reached it just as the setting sun was 
= shedding its last rays on the horizon. 

Thus separated from my baggage, and without a shelter against the 

-inclemencies of the weather, I leaped to know what an Indian climate must 
be to the houseless European. 

The sky had during the day been bright and cloudless beyond compare ; 
but shortly before sun-set black thre ing clouds began to grow together 
into a frowning mass ; and at last, whedtel their batteries were in order, a 
tremendous crash of thunder burst forth, and as if all heaven was converted 

= into one vast shower-bath, the vertical rain poured down in large round 
drops upon the devoted spot of Sarangapullee. 
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I had procured a charpaee (a rude bedstead or litter) froma vi about 7 
five miles off, and having bent down the branches ofa young tree and covered 
them with rice straw, I had hoped hy the assistance of an umbrella to protect 
myself against the effects of the storm: butonawaking in the morning, I 
found that I had been lying all night with my clothes soaked through ; 
and yet so sound had been my sleep from fatigue, that I had been totally uns, 
conscious of the circumstance. * 

The observations were all finished to the south of the Kistna in five days 
of very hard and laborious work, and I then recrossed at one of the esta- 
blished ferries near Polichintah, and proceeded with my operations as 
before. 

It would be monotonous and tiresome to proceed with such a detail as 
this ; for I have selected one instance amongst many, only to shew what the 
hardships and severities are which a person engaged in the great trigonome- 
trical survey of India then had to encounter.” 


We should like to extend this extract, but we must have 
done. We therefore conclude by expressing our high sense 
of the credit that is due to the Honorable East India Company 
for the liberal spirit that they seem to have shewn throughout 
the whole conduct of this noble undertaking. We are not, as 
may be inferred from much of what has gone before, profes- 
sional surveyors, and have never been personally employed 
in this or any other great survey, but so far as a mere theorist 
can judge from published documents, we should conceive that ~ 
all the arrangements have been made on the most liberal scale 
and in the most ungrudging manner.* And their liberality 
seems to have met with a generous return on the part of their 
servants employed in the operation. Lambton and Everest 
seem to have permitted no difficulty to shake them, no danger 
to appal them, no sickness, short of the strongest burning fever, 
to lay them aside from their chosen work; and while India 
occupies its place on the terrestrial globe, their names will be 
remembered as the great promoters of our knowledge of its 


geography. 


* It will perhaps surprise our readers to learn that independently of the charge of 
a large establishment, the measuring of each angle in the low country of Benga 
costs the Government on an average about Rs 900. This is chiefly expended on the 
purchase of trees to be cut down forthe purpose of opening a free passage for a ray 
of light between the stations. This expenditure is of course unnecessary in the 
hilly parts of the country. j 
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Art. IV.—1. The Women of England, &c. by Mrs. Ellis. Fif- 
teenth Edition. 


2. Memoir of Mrs. Ann H. Judson, e. London, 1830. 


~ « WE have many valuable dissertations upon female charac- 
ter, as exhibited on the broad scale of virtue; but no direct 
definition of those minor parts of domestic and social inter- 
eourse which strengthen into habit, and consequently form the 
basis of moral character.” 
= * * * * * k 

«<< Had I not known before the commencement of this work, 
its progress would soon have convinced me, that in order to 
perform my task with candour and faithfulness, I must renounce 
all idea of what is called fine writing ; because the very nature 
of the duty I have undertaken, restricts me to the consideration 
of subjects, too minute in themselves to admit of their being 
expatiated upon with eloquence by the writer—too familiar to 
produce upon the reader any startling effect.” 

We would adopt these words from Mrs. Ellis as prefatory 
to our own remarks on the same subject. A book that, within 
a few years, has gone through fifteen editions, stands in no 
need of our commendations. With many defects of style, 
Mrs. Ellis is a valuable observer on what she aptly terms “ the 
minor morals of domestic life.” To us, she appears to lay undue 
stress on that golden time, the date of which it is difficult to 
ascertain, when people were infinitely wiser, better and happier 
than they now are. ‘There is likewise something ornate and 
ambitious in her style, which leaves the impression that she had 
rejected a great many simple words and phrases, without, after 
all, hitting upon a very happy mode of expression. Nor do 
we assent to the exclusive nationality of the characteristics, 
good or bad, which she attributes to English women. Having 
noticed, as in critical duty bound, these defects in the boo! 
before us, we proceed to the pleasanter work of recommending 
it to our country-women. It abounds in practical and practica- 
ble hints on relative duty ; in accurate sketches of domestic life, 
and in warm appeals to what is best and most loveable in the 
feminine character. Take as a sample the following passage, 
answering the question, “ For what is woman most valued, 
admired, and beloved ?” a 

“In answer to this, I have little hesitation in saying,—For 
her disinterested kindness. Look at all the heroines, whether 
of romance or reality—at all the female characters that are held 
up to universal imation all who have gone down to 

J 
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honoured graves, amongst the tears and the lamentations of their 
survivors. Have these been the learned, the accomplished 
women; the women who could speak many languages, who 

could solve problems, and elucidate systems of philosophy ? 
No: or if they have, they have also been women who were 
dignified with the majesty of moral greatness—women who 
regarded not themselves, their own feebleness, or their own sus- 
ceptibility of pain, but who, endued with an almost superhu- 
man energy, could trample under-foot every impediment that 
intervened between them and the accomplishment of some great 
object upon which their hopes were fixed, while that object was 
wholly unconnected with their own personal exaltation or 
enjoyment, and related only to some beloved object, whose 
suffering was their sorrow, whose good, their gain. 

“Woman, with all her accumulation of minute disquietudes, 
her weakness, and her sensibility, is but a meagre item in the 
catalogue of humanity; but, roused by a sufficient motive to 
forget all these, or, rather, continually forgetting them because 
she has other and nobler thoughts to occupy her mind, woman 
is truly and majestically great. 

« Never yet, however, was woman great, because she had 
great acquirements; nor can she ever be great in herself—per- 
sonally, and without instrumentality—as an object, not an 
agent.” 

These doctrines will bear transplantation into any climate ; 
the details of duty vary, but the principles are steadfast. We 
have selected the above passage, as a fair specimen of what we 
have blamed as well as what we have praised in Mrs. Ellis’ 
style. The first paragraph is clear and unmistakeable; the 
second is rather superfine. If, however, we rightly understand 
her meaning, we entirely agree with her; a woman makes an 
admirable adjective, enhancing the value of the noun to which 
she is joined, but is of comparatively little value when standing 
alone. 

It may appear rather an abrupt transition from domestic life 
in England, to the biography of an American Missionary in 
Burmah ; but we feel that there is no incongruity between the 
two subjects. Mrs. Judson’s narrative exhibits the practical 
working of the principles Mrs. Ellis enforces. And, though 
few who read these pages, have exactly the same field of duty 
that lay before the wife of a Christian Missionary, yet wê be- 
lieve no woman desirous of doing right can read Mrs. Judson’s 
memoir without benefit. 

It would be a pleasant task to study and sketch the charac- ; 
ters of those women who, within the last thirty years, ha $ 
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landed on these shores as the wives of Missionaries. From a 
like number, in any other position, it would be difficult to select 
so many who have done honor to their sex and religion, and we 
have never heard of one whe brought disgrace on either. In 
our Mofussil stations, Missionaries, especially if they be not the 
accredited agents of the Established Church, are exceedingly 
little known to those among whom they reside. There is often 
a lamentably exclusive spirit on one side, particularly among 
the clergy, which we are bound to say does not exist on the 
other. <A chaplain will rarely, if ever, listen to the sermon or 
prayer of a dissenter; but we never met a dissenter who 
objected to join in the worship or receive the instructions of a 
churchman. Let us not quarrel with light, because it does not 
come through our own windows. If ‘we see one casting out 
devils, —exorcising the evil spirits of ignorance and idolatry, 
in the Saviour’s name, are we to ‘forbid him, because he fol- 
loweth not with us?” He, by whose name we call ourselves, 
has answered that question. 

Often, on reaching some place which we knew to be a Mis- 
sionary station, have we felt grieved and surprised at the apathy 
and ignorance shewn by the lay inhabitants of a cantonment 
when the Misionaries were mentioned. Frequently, they seem 
hardly aware of the existence in their immediate neighbourhood 
of people whose business it is ‘to proclaim the glad tidings ;’ or 
they speak disparagingly of them and their labours. We have 
afterwards visited the little Apostolic colony, and there we have 
seen, as at Agra, children who have been rescued from starva- 
tion, crime or slavery, taught the word of God, instructed in 
the arts of civilized life, and habituated to its comforts: a little 
leaven working in the inert mass around. Or, as at Futtygur, 
we have found not only mental and religious instruction going 
forward, but an important manufacture established, sufficient, 
if we mistake not, to cover the expences of the orphan school 
and mission; or as at Loodiana, we have seen the scriptures, 
and other books, translated, printed, and circulated in a variety 
of languages. And, what is still more important, we have, at 
each establishment seen a little community diffusing divine 
truth, not merely by direct preaching, but by the mute elo- 
quence of example. Those who have never visited these Mis- 
sionary locations, would probably be surprised to find their do- 
mestie skill, mechanical dexterity, intellectual culture, and even 
refined taste. The Mission premises are generally beyond the 
limits of the cantonment, and form a little world in itself: an 
orphan school, a printing press, a workshop, a garden, a chapel 

a burying-ground, are all frequently to be seen within 
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the enclosure, where every thing breathes the air of quiet 
activity, habitual cheerfulness, and exquisite order. The burial- 
ground conveys to an old Indian, home feelings that are rarel 
aroused in this country. With sgarcely an exception, we 
cherish the hope of ending our days at home, and almost every 
European grave in India is the record of an untimely death... 
Even, among those who have relinquished the prospect of 
returning to Europe, few can guess where their bodies will be 
laid; very few can look at the grave of a wife, a child, ora 
brother, and anticipate being buried in the same spot. A Mis- 
sionary family however have not only renounced their native 
land, to live and die among the heathen, but have usually 
restricted themselves to a given field of labour. One after 
another of their slender band is removed; now an infant, now a 
mother; perhaps the patriarch of the enterprize, or, it may be, 
one in the vigor and prime of life, who had just devoted himself 
to the work. Each is laid in the quiet enclosure on which his 
eyes had daily rested; and of the survivors, each reckons on 
being sooner or later buried there too. 

Among the pioneers of Missionary enterprize in Asia, the 
Judsons shine conspicuously. They were natives of Massa- 
chusetts, in the United States; he had resolved on a Missionary 
life before he became acquainted with Miss Hasseltine, and she 
counted her cost when she married Mr. Judson. It is pleasant 
to observe the spirit in which this couple undertook their work, 
and to watch this steady operation of the same principles 
throughout their career. Mr. Judson, whenasking Mr. Hassel- 
tine’s consent to the marriage, writes thus— 

“ I have now to ask you whether you can consent to part with 
your daughter, early next spring, to see her no more in this 
world; whether you can consent to her departure for a heathen 
land, and her subjection to the hardships and sufferings of a 
Missionary life; whether you can consent to her exposure to 
the dangers of the ocean, to the fatal influence of the southern 
climate of India; to every kind of want and distress; to degra- 
dation, persecution, insult, and perhaps a violent death. an 
you consent to all this, for the sake of Him who left his heaven- 
ly home, and died for her and you; for the sake of perishing, 
immortal souls ; for the sake of Zion, and the glory of God?” 
—( Page 52). 

In a similar strain writes his betrothed to a female friend. “ I 
feel willing, and expect, if nothing in Providence prevent, to 
spend my days in this world in heathen lands. * * * nis deter- 
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minations are not hasty, or formed without viewing the dangers, 
trials and hardships attendant on a Missionary life. Nor were 
my determinations formed in consequence of an attachment to 
an earthly object: but, with g@ sense of my obligations to God, 
and with a full conviction of its being a call in providence, and 


-consequently my duty. My feelings have been ergzistte in re- 


gard to this subject. Now, my mind is settled and composed, 
and is willing to leave the event with God,—none can support 
me under trials and afflictions but him. In him alone, I feel a 
disposition to confide.” Page 54). 

hese may appear only the glowing expressions of youthful 
enthusiasm, for the writer had scarcely passed her twentieth 
year, and her affections had just been given to the man with 
whom she was * to spend her days in this world in a heathen 
land ;” but the event proved that there was no self-deception. 
These words were written, on the 8th of September, 1810, and 
it was on the 23d October, 1826, that Mrs. Judson closed her 
career. During the sixteen intervening years, her confidence 
in God was assailed by many a tempest, but ‘it fell not, 
because it was founded upon a rock.’ 

When the Judsons, accompanied by some other Missionaries, 
landed at Calcutta in February 1812, they received a welcome 
not unlike that which awaited certain other individuals, who 
once arrived at Thessalonica ona similar errand, ‘‘ These that 
have turned the world upside down, are come hither also.” 
The admission into India of any one not in the Company’s Ser- 
vice, was in those days deemed objectionable by the local 
Government; and those who came to preach Christianity to the 
heathen, were considered doubly formidable. Our business, 
however is not at present to criticise our rulers, but to trace 
the outline of an exemplary female character,—we will, there- 
fore, only remark, that being deported from the Company’s 
territories, and finding no eligible opening for their labours in 
the Isle of France, the Judsons embarked tor Rangoon. 

The work before us is chiefly composed of Mrs. Judson’s 
letters and extracts from her private diaries. These are 
exceedingly interesting, and exhibit in simple, unambitious 
—— the good sense, piety, and fortitude that character- 
i her life. It strikes us as one great beauty in her character 
that she wholly merged her own tastes and pursuits in those of 
her husband. She was willing, not only to labour for the good 
of others, but to study exactly what kind of work devolved 
properly on the wife of a Christian Missionary. In every case, 
a wife is useful and happy just in proportion as she can thus 
identify herself with her husband. .- {He may have a thousand 
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calls on his time and attention, exclusive of domestic affairs. — 
He has a profession as well as a family ; her profession is that 
of being a wife. This one relation is the pivot on which every 
duty turns. — 

We pass rapidly over the unostentatious sketches that Mrs. 
Judson almost unconsciously gives of her own and her husband’s — 
labours, to direct the reader's attention to those scenes of unex- 
ampled suffering in which the Christian virtues of her character 
were so fully developed. She had been obliged to seek the 
restoration of her health in her native land. With partially 
recruited strength, she returned to her husband in December, 
1823, just at the commencement of those differences that led us 
into a war with Burmah. The American Missionaries, whom 
the Burmese Government identified with Britons, had previ- 
ously removed to Ava, where Mr. Judson and his fellow-labour- 
ers were thrown into prison. His wife describes the events of 
this period with a touching simplicity, and a noble firmness, 
worthy of that Christian heroine, Lady Rachel Russell. We 
follow her to “the inner room,” where she retired with her four 
little Burmah girls, (orphans, whom she had adopted, and was 
educating as Christians) when her husband was dragged “ to the 
death prison.” We accompany her “to the governor of the 
city, who had the entire direction of the prison affairs,” and 
from whom she obtained permission to see her husband, who 
** crawled to the door of the prison to meet her, for she was 
never allowed to enter,” and then we can somewhat estimate 
the value of her expressions. ‘* My prevailing opinion was, that 
my husband would suffer a violent death, and that I should, 
of course, become a slave, and languish out a miserable, though 
short, existence in the tyrannic hands of some unfeeling master. 
But the consolations of religion, in these trying circumstances, 
were neither few nor small. It taught me to look beyond this 
world, to that rest, that peaceful, happy rest, where Jesus 
reigns and oppression never enters.” (P. 296.) 

Greater trials awaited her.* She had obtained permission to 
make a little bamboo room in the prison enclosure, and felt ha 
py, indeed, when allowed to move her sick husband into the 
hovel, * so low that neither of them could stand upright, but a 
palace in comparison with the place he had left.” Once more, 
she became a mother; of her own trials and sufferings she makes 
little mention, and it is hardly possible for readers who Mave 

Èr 

* We refer our readers to Crawfurd's British Embassy to Ava’’ for some particu- 

lars of the sufferings endured by the American Missionaries. Crawfurd’s account 


shews that Mrs. Judson’s narrative is far from exaggerating the perils and hardahings 
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never seen or felt the like, to understand their intensity. Expo- 
sure to the elements is, of itself enough in a tropical climate, to 
wear out a European woman, and here we see a delicate young 
mother, traversing the streets of Ava between the jail where 
her husband lay, panting with fever, and the palace, where she 
presented her fruitless petitions for his release, or the mitigation 
of his sufferings. At the same time, she was nursing her own 
new-born babe, and taking care of her Burmah orphans. One 
of these little girls caught the small-pox. We cannot resist the 


temptation of extracting a few sentences from this part of 


Mrs. Judson’s narrative : 

« She,” (that is Mary, the little Burmese,) “ now required 
all the time I could spare from Mr. Judson, whose fever still 
continued in prison, and whose feet were so dreadfully mangled 
that, for several days, he was unable to move. I knew not 
what to do, for I could procure no assistance from the neigh- 
bours, or medicine for the sufferers, and was all day long going 
backwards and forwards from the house” (1. e. the bamboo 
hovel, already mentioned,) “‘ to the prison, with little Maria in 
my arms.” We next find her using her needle to inoculate her 
own infant, her other protegees and the jailer’s children, all of 
whom took the disease favourably, except her own little girl. 
Before the child recovered, the mother was herself prostrated 
by the same disease, but not until the fame of her successful 
inoculation of the jailer’s children had brought the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood to her. “I inoculated them all with a 
needle, and told them to take care of their diet, which was all 
the instruction I could give them.” As to herself, though she 
recovered from the small-pox, she says, “ My watchings and 
fatigues, together with my miserable food and more miserable 
lodgings, brought on one of the diseases of the country, almost 
always fatal to foreigners.” It was in this condition, in the 
middle of the rainy season, ‘‘when the mud almost buries 
the oxen,” that she set out ina bullock cart for Ava, where 
she had left her medicine chest, when the prisoners had been 
moved to another town, Oung-pen-la. Her strength barely 
sufficed to bring her back to the prison, but we must give her 
own words: “ Our dear little Maria was the greatest sufferer 
at this time, my illness depriving her of her usual nourishment, 
and neither a nurse, nor a drop of milk, could be procured in 
the*village. By making presents to the jailers, I obtained leave 
for Mr. Judson to come out of the prison, and take the little 
emaciated creature round the village, to beg a little nourish- 
ment from those mothers who had young children. Her cries in 
the night were heart-rending, when it was impossible to supply 
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her wants. I now began to think that the very afflictions of 
Job had come upon me.” * * * « Had it not been for the 
consolations of religion, and an assured conviction that every 
additional trial was ordered by infinite love and mercy, I must 
have sunk under my accumulated sufferings.” —P. 310. 

The parents and their child were marvellously sustained 
through two years of unremitting trials, until the success of 
our arms in Burmah obtained their release, and Mrs. Judson 
could write that “f no persons on earth were ever happier than 
we were during the fortnight we passed at the English camp.” 
But, her “ warfare was accomplished; ” she had retugned to her 
Missionary labours at Amherst, and wrote to her husband, (who 
had accompanied the Bristish Embassy to Ava,) “ I have this 
day moved into the new house, and, for the first time since we 
were broken up at Ava, feel myself at home.” She wrote thus, 
on the 14th September, 1826, and on the 24th of the following 
month she was a corpse. Fever attacked her, and her worn out 
frame could not rally from its exhaustion. ‘ She died in a 
strange place and surrounded by strangers,” uncheered by the 
presence of him to whom she had been a faithful helpmate, and 
leaving her little Maria to the care of strangers. When the 
bereaved husband returned from Ava, “ he almost expected to 
see his love coming out to meet him as usual; but he saw only 
in the arms of Mrs. Wade, a poor little puny child, who could 
not recognize her weeping father, and from whose infant mind 
had long been erased all recollections of the mother who loved 
her so much.” Six months afterwards, the little Maria was laid 
beside her mother. These are melancholy details, and as they 
stand, in the work before us, are inexpressibly affecting. But, 
« Why seek we the living among the dead ?” 

We have thus glanced at Mrs. Judson’s life, from the convic- 
tion that, although so long published, her biography is less known 
than it ought to be. What is technically termed Missionary 
labour may be the duty of few who read this Review, but every 
one who has received the light of Christianity is to a certain 
degree responsible for those within his reach. Each one may 
assist in spreading that ‘‘ diffused sense of right which a few 
who intensely feel it, shed around them.” * 

While reading the journal before us, we were struck by ‘the 
aptness of a remark of Walter Scott, on “the Pilgrim’s ®ro- 
rress.” He says, * to express that species of inspired heroism 
əy which women are supported in the path of duty, notwith- 
standing the natural feebleness and timidity of their nature, 


* Isaac Taylor. 
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Christiana and Mercy obtained from the Interpreter a Guide, 
called Great-heart, by whose strength and valour their lack of 
both is supplied and the dangers and distresses of the way 
repelled and overcome.” A great heart indeed had the gentle 
Ann Judson, one striking feature of which was self-denial ; 
perhaps we might more properly call it the absence of selfish- 
ness; for hers seems to have been one of those rare dispositions, 
“the precious porcelain of human clay,”* in which there is 
scarcely any self to be denied. This happy temperament was in 
her ennobled by the highest religious devotion. 

Selfishness, in its thousand insidious forms, is indeed the very 
taint of our nature, ever ready to break forth in every climate ; 
but the position of Luropeans in India peculiarly favours the 
development of this evil. We allude not to extreme and 
offensive instances, but to that quiet respectable self-pleasing 
that rather gains credit in the world; instances like those which 
the inspired writer had in view when he declared, “as long as 
= thou doest good to thy sef, men will speak well of thee.” A 
| man may forego his own gratifications, that he may supply the 
wants of his parents and sisters at home. A woman may count 
no trouble too much for her child’s benefit, nor any sacrifice too 
painful, if she can but remain with her husband and contribute 
to his comfort. To such be all honour, and happily there are 
few who can read these words without spontaneously reverting 
| to living instances of such conduct within their own knowledge. 
But something higher seems to be required, and we venture to 
affirm that in India, the heart becomes narrowed and the feelings 
blunted. How very few of us, for instance, can look upon 
the heathen around as responsible and immortal, like ourselves ! 
Even those who, in their own persons desire to live as candidates 
for eternity, and who take a lively interest in the temporal and 
spiritual well-being of others, who are of the same speech and 
colour with themselves, are often startled at discovering their 
own indifference towards the surrounding heathen. In England, 
a wget proportion of the details of active charity are carried 
out by women; not indeed without errors and abuses, but 
still, in a way that, on the whole, keeps the kindly sympathies 
= healthily active. The Clergyman’s daughters, who teach in 
_ the Sunday School,—the mistress of a family who visits 
ner kousemaid’s sick-bed, there to administer relief and con- 
~ solation,—even the little girl who with her collecting card, 
H _ levies sixpences for some favorite charity,—all these are 
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actively engaged in behalf of others who have no claim on 
them, except as fellow-beings. In England, any one whose 
heart awakens to a desire of usefulness, has but to hold 
out a hand to the objects that every day presents. Here, on the 
contrary, we hardly know how to exert any kindness, beyond 
that of giving money. Our servants are ill,—they go to their 
own houses; we may stop at the door as we pass, in the eyen- 
ing or morning, and ask how they are, but our entrance would 
be unwelcome, and often impossible ; and, if admitted, we 
should find no reception for the comforts we desire to adminis- 
ter. If we bring refreshment for the body, our touch has 
polluted it; if we would speak peace to the soul, there is no 
common ground on which we can stand. These circumstances 
produce a deadening influence on the heart, and tend to extin- 
guish its best desires. 


On more than one occasion, we have adverted in this Review 
to our social position as sojourners in a strange land; and it 
appears particularly desirable at the present period to record our 
actual condition, for it is one of transition, and the next ten 
years will probably effect a greater change in the position of 
both foreigners and natives in India, than the last fifty have 
done. Before, therefore, rail-roads have brought the extremes 
of the empire within easy visiting distance, and the expiration 
of the Charter has thrown India more generally open to Eu- 
ropeans, we would fain store dur portfolio with faithful sketches 
of Anglo-Indians as they are. The notice we have taken of 
Mrs. Judson’s life, naturally leads us on this occasion to consi- 
der the position of our fellow-countrywomen in this land, and 
to note its peculiar advantages and disadvantages. 

Rapid and frequent communication with Europe has already 
rubbed off so many of the old * qui-hye’ characteristics at the 
Presidency, that we must turn to the Mofussil for almost all 
that remains peculiarly and exclusively Indian in society. In 
the small and remote stations, there may still be found folk who 
do not own allegiance to those two most exacting of task mas- 
ters, Everybody and Nobody ; gentlemen who venture to wear 
white jackets when Lverybody is perspiring in broad-cloth ; and 
ladies, who during the hot weather, pay visits in the evenin 
instead of the morning, though Nobody will be equally ratio 
Few positions in life afford better touchstones of character than 
the € unchartered freedom’ we speak of; people are then reliev- 
ed from the social pressure which, in more crowded society, 
keeps us all more or less, in our right, or our wrong, places. 
There are many, especially women, who, on finding no conven- 
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tional standard of morals and manners to appeal to, are almost 
as helpless in their liberty, as a Chinese lady would be, if her 
feet were unbandaged. Minds must be at once firm and tender, 
that can continually ‘be a law unto themselves.’ 

In the remote corners of this land, on its barren plains, or by 
its mighty rivers, some solitary Christian pitches his tent, far 
from any being with whom he can exchange a word in his own 
language, or to whom he can make his thoughts intelligible. 
From day to day he follows the routine of business or pleasure. 
No Sabbath bell announces the hour of prayer. No happy 
holiday faces bespeak the day of rest ; nothing external, in short 
denotes the march of time, or distinguishes one day from 
another. Piety that can grow, or even exist, under these 
circumstances, must be of a genuine and hardy kind. In Eng- 
land the temptations are of a different kind; religion there 
has excitement, bustle, party-spirit, watchwards, a language, 
and almost a dress, of its own. ‘These externals may be termed 
the paper currency of Christianity ; they may or may not repre- 
sent what is sterling, but there is great temptation to pass them 
off on ourselves for solid gold. We speak now especially of local 
influences in their bearing upon woman’s character, and we 
must not forget the large numbers of ladies at home who are 
without any fixed place in society, while here, where we seldom 
see an unmarried woman of five and twenty, the domestic feel- 
ings early find their natural sphere of action. Interest, painful 
or pleasurable, of the deepest kind, is not wanting in our do- 
mestic life, but we might vainly search for the classes from 
which the most popular living writers have taken their best 
sketches. The milliner’s apprentice, deprived of her natural 
rest, that ladies may have their dresses to wear at some particu- 
lar gala—the shivering mother who, by plying her needle all 
day long, barely earns six-pence for her hungry children—the 
single woman, living on a scanty annuity and endeayouring to 
relieve the solitude of her lodgings by the society of a cat, a 
canary bird, and a box of mignionette—the governess, to whom 
the bread earned by honourable labour is rendered more bitter 
than if it were that of abject indolence—all these classes are as 
rare as are the wealthy dowager with her jointure and establish- 
ment; the rich and independent spinster, with tastes more akin 
to those of a country gentleman ; and the dear old grandmother 
or great grandmother, who occupies her own snug arm-chair, by 
so many a fireside at home. 

European life in India sadly lacks the evening and morning 
tints. With very few exceptions, we are all bearing the burden 
and heat of the day, passing the active portion of our lives as 
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exiles, and hoping that our sun will set, where it rose, in our 
own country. At the same time, the climate debars us from 
watching the growth of our children, whom we are compelled 
to send away from us, just at the age when intimate sympathy 
and confidence would be a priceless blessing to parent and child. 
This blessing is, indeed, too often ovyer-looked or scorned by 
those who have it within their reach. There is not a more dis- 
graceful barbarism lingering among us than the current phrases 
that designate as troublesome and uninteresting the very period 
of life that ought to be most highly prized by parents. From 
the time that a child is no longer a plaything, till the boy is * to 
choose a profession,’ or the girl is ‘ to be introduced into society,’ 
that is to say, during the seed-time of existence, parents are too 
often contented to relinquish to strangers the culture of the soil. 
Indian parents, however, have rarely a choice in the matter ; 
even if qualified to be their children’s teachers, the paramount 
consideration of health decides the question of sending them 
away. 

The precarious tenure of domestice life is the very canker of 
domestic happiness in India. Not only are the children often 
sent to England, while yet mere infants, but sickness frequently 
compels the wife to seek health either in Europe, or our own 
hill stations. Besides these trials, which press pretty equally 
on all classes, we must not overlook the hardships which in this 
climate are specially experienced by people of small income. 
To the wealthy, whether civil, mercantile or military, climate is 
a matter of secondary importance. <A large airy house, well ven- 
tilated, carefully closed and opened at the proper hours, with a 
good equipage and good servants will make the damp of Caleutta 
or the hot winds of Delhi endurable, if not almost enjoyable. It 
is the adventurer struggling with pecuniary difficulties, who 
feels the full misery of a tropical climate. We allude to the man 
whose avocations expose him to the sun, and the woman whose 
dwelling does not keep out the dust, glare and rain, and the scanty 
dimensions of whose habitation give only the choice of suffoca- 
tion from hot air impregnated with dust, or of a similar fate 
from the entire stagnation of that element. Most sojoumers 
in the East must, of course, come at first under this class; but 
as the majority of the Company’s servants are Military, we 
limit ourselves, on the present occasion, to a notice of the 
inconveniences which the wife of a Regimental Officer, when 
she first € buckles on the knapsack,’ must calculate on, and the 
hopeless, endless evils that beset women in the Barracks. 

A woman when she marries a soldier, ought to recollect that 
his profession entails on her a definite and often a very arduous 
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duty. Not that she is to become that most offensive hybrid, a 
soldierly woman. She may easily lay aside all that is becomingand 
delicate in her own sex, but she cannot in exchange assume any 
masculine qualities higher than those of slang and indifference. 
Her * highest glory and best praise’ are of another kind. She 
has to bear as best she may, the privations peculiar to her lot, 
and to watch against its natural fruits, irritability, frivolity, 
slovenliness, procrastination. She has to encounter the * sudden 
partings, such as press the life,out from young hearts;’ to incur 
responsibility alone ; to suffer sorrow by herself. Let us suppose 
an every day case, when a corps has just reached a new station. 
Here is a Captain or Subaltern with a wife and family. At 
first they must remain in tents, while they look at the several 
available houses in Cantonments, in search of one that will 
dovetail into the very unequal dimensions of their means and 
their wishes. Having curtailed the latter, and perhaps a little 
exceeded the former, they are housed by the time the hot winds 
set in, and congratulate themselves on being at length settled for 
two or three years at least. Being a quiet, domestic pair, who 
have always managed to keep out of debt, they do not launch 
forth like many of their neighbours; but, then, they like to 
have every thing nice and neat about them; and are Ea 
accessible to the temptation of cheap bargains. One of the first 
discoveries they make is, that a bow-room at one end of the 
house can be built for the merest trifle ; in fact, that it would 
be such an improvement as to ensure the sale of the Bungalow 
any day, for more than it cost. Just then, there is a capital 
opportunity of buying cheap furniture; and, as our friends 
are bent on remaining where they are, for two years at- 
least, they may as well make themselves comfortable. 
The bills for workmen and auction purchases turn out rather 
heavier than was expected; and are the harder to meet 
because the eldest child’s drooping health makes it impera- 
tive that she should be sent home in the cold weather; and 
there are certain other inevitable expences anticipated a few 
months hence. The husband and wife discourse of these mat- 
ters, rather uneasily, but console themselves that they can save 


a good deal before the cold season. 


At length, the rains break up; the mornings become cool and 
bracing; the fatces are consigned to the godowns, and even the 
punkahs are taken down. Little Missie’s cheeks lose somewhat 
of their chalky tint, and her mother tries to persuade herself that 
they are becoming rosy, and that there can ie no necessity for 
in home this year ; but the father, more rationally, recol- 
lects the effects of the last hot weather, and resolves to make any 
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sacrifice rather than expose his darling child’s health to such 
another ordeal. The sad, sad day arrives, when the parents con- 
sign their little one to a friend who is on her way home, and 
promises to take care of the child; the mother feels like one 
< whose occupation’s gone’ until a newly arrived little one opens 
a fresh source of interest. But now a new care arises. The 
annual relief of the army is published. ‘The relief is out,” and 
their regiment is ordered to the North-West frontier, a march 
of some two months from their present station. The tents and 
camp equipage which had been sold a few months before, for a 
mere trifle, must now be replaced at a ruinous expence ; there 
is areport that the number of troops at the station they are 
leaving will be much reduced, so that houses and furniture are 
a mere drug inthe market. Then, every body who has chang- 
ed his abode, knows how unaccountably demands for money 
start, as it seems, absolutely out of the ground, on the eve of 
his departure. Some servants are to be paid up and discharg- 
ed; others are to be hired and cannot proceed without an 
advance of wages. Hackeries and camels have also to be 
engaged, and half the hire must be paid in advance. Number- 
less are the petty expences which arise after the last rupee of 
ready money has been spent. 

It is well when scenes like these do not produce recrimination, 
petulance, and alienation, but we are supposing a really attached 
couple, who have good sense and good temper sufficient to keep 
down these altercations. A loan trom the Agra Bank relieves 
their present difficulties, and they hope that, before the first 
instalment becomes due, an Adjutancy or a Brigade-Majorship, 
or “ something or other,” that sheet-anchor of the sanguine, will 
come in their way. 

The regiment at last moves, and those who have marched with 
one can alone know the comprehensive meaning of that expres- 
sion. On the first march, the cook, who had received an advance 
of pay, runs away; the khidmutgar declares he knows nothing 
of kitchen work: the ayah strikes for higher wages, and worst 
of all, the dhaee is seized with a fever. The baby is hungry 
and peevish, the elder children catch cold, and the poor mother 
is almost at her wit’s end. She finds too, that the two huge 
camel trunks, in which she had stowed away the hot weather 
clothing to be left behind, have somehow been brought with 
them, instead of the pair containing the flannels and Warm 
dresses for the camp. ut she tries to laugh down the lump 
that she feels rising in her throat, and to make the best of 
whatever is within her reach. We will not follow out the annoy- 
ances of the march, the lame camels, and recusant hackery-drivers ; 
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the smashed crockery, and grumbling servants; the swarms of 
flies that light on the table whenever the skreen is lifted, and 
the two stirring boys, who cannot be kept from running in the 
sun and among the cattle. Nor need we describe the sudden 
storm that fills the tents with blinding, stifling dust, or the heavy 
rain that soaks them, so that they defy all efforts at pitching, 
while the lady sits forlorn in the palkee-gharee into which she 
has huddled all the children and women servants, to keep them 
dry. All these are common grievances, and, with health and 

ood humour, may be borne without much difficulty. After the 
et week’s march, matters some how jolt into their right places, 
while the delightful clear, cold weather that succeeds the Christ- 
mas.rain, braces up the system: the corps continues its route in 

ood spirits, and count on the day when it is to reach its new 

estination. They arrive, and find orders awaiting them to 
proceed on foreign service, to some hostile region, to which no 
man of common sense would take his family. Then does the 
wife begin to number the days that remain to her before she 
sees her husband depart for a place whence so few have ever 
returned; then do the couple feel the grinding pressure of 
pecuniary distress. Remittances must be made for the child 
that is gone home; fresh expences must be incurred, to fit out 
the husband for his campaign, and the wife must be provided 
with a suitable residence in our own territories. 

These are times when the blessing of our Hill Stations can 
be really appreciated. Loneliness is indeed lonely to a woman 
of narrow income, living by herself in the Plains. The long, 
hot day is spent with darkened doors, while none but dusky 
faces and foreign tones are around her. The breathing-time of 
evening comes, but brings not the delightful snug drive in the 
buggy, in lieu of which she is fein to satisfy herself with a chair 
on the east side of the Veranda, whence she may regale herself 
with a view of the scorched compound, and its dreary enclosure 
of sun-dried clay wall. The children are ill, but there is no 
father to share their mother’s fatigues and anxieties. The 
woman, in short, who was accustomed to look for guidance at 
every step, now finds she must walk alone, over a rough and 
dreary path. The Hills, however, offer a mitigation to many 
of the trials we have named. There is a ‘ refreshment’ which 
none but Indians can estimate, in being able to keep the windows 
open all day, and in always having something fresh and green 
without to rest the eyes on. ‘There is society in the blazing 
and crackling of the pine-wood fire of an evening; there is 
luxury in breathing the mountain air and watching its salutary 
effects on the children. These sweets are inftised by a Father's 
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hand in the bitter cup that he sees it good for many of his 
creatures to taste and drink deep of; it is with pain we observe 
how often the blessing is abused. 

We need not here dwell on the squabbles and jealousies that 
render it so difficult for ladies to live comfortably together, and 
to which we may attribute the fact that chum is almost exclu- 
sively a noun masculine. Men can live in the same house, share 
the expences of house-keeping, and see as much or as little of 
each other as they like. Thus they can go on, month after 
month, without any misunderstanding. How it comes, let others 
tell; we only state the fact that ladies are rarely gifted with 
the like power, and that their taking a house together in the 
Hills generally proves a failure. These petty bickerings and 
childish peckings at each other are bad enough, but they are 
thrown into the shade by more glaring evils. 

In the case we have been supposing—which is nevertheless, 
far from imaginary,—what are the wite’s specific duties? Obvyi- 
ously, in the first place, that her husband should suffer no one 
gratuitous anxiety on her account and should feel no one care 
that she can avert. Now is the time to shew that her aftection 
for him is something higher than selfish tenderness. A woman 
will sometimes, in her passionate fondness, urge her husband 
not to leave her, or not to expose himself to danger, though he 
could not, in honor and duty, hold back. She will seek some 
loophole through which he may creep, to avoid the hardships of 
the service on which his fellow soldiers are going, and if he has 
accompanied them she will weary him with importunities to 
seize the first pretext for returning,—in plain English, for 
deserting his post. If these importunities find a confederate in 
the husband’s own heart, he will probably make them an excuse 
to himself, for doing what he is already well inclined to do; but 
if he be made of the stuff of which a true soldier is composed, 
he will only feel mortified that his wife is of so different a stamp 
so incapable of appreciating his duty. Her lamentations will 
at length appear to him but the wailings of a peevish child, 
deprived of some favorite toy, and her opinion, or even feelings, 
may proportionately weigh little with him. A true wife feels 
that her husband’s honor is in her keeping; that it is her pri- 
vilege to urge and cheer him forward, in the straight path of 
duty, not to allure him away from it. She recolleects that he 
has plighted his word, not only as her husband, but as a public 
servant, and that it is base and cowardly to “eat the salt’ of 
Government in time of peace, and hang back in the day of 
need. Looking no further than the motives to be gathered 





from reason and affection, she may learn not only that safety — 
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depends very little on place, but that there are considerations 
higher than personal safety. So common-place a view of the 
case is open to all: but the heart that has learned to look 
beyond what is visible and transitory, will have a yet more 
unfaltering confidence, while pursuing the course of duty. 

Deeper anxieties, however, than any we have spoken of, may 
corrode the mind of an absent husband, when he thinks of a 
yo , pretty and inexperienced wife lett with no guide but her 
own discretion. This is delicate ground, which we would not 
explore in search of personal gossip. We would only entreat 
our country women to consider the poisonous fruits which they 
have seen of imprudence, and to enquire whether they are not 
fostering within themselves the very seed that would, when 
occasion served, bring forth a similar harvest of bitterness. 
— Our Kabool disasters.” —The present, and even the rising 

eneration must be gathered to their father before these words 
Pe their fearful import, or the ideas they convey can pass into 
the chamber of mental petrefactions. Yet is there one disas- 
trous result of the Affghan war that has rarely been adverted 
to—the domestic infelicities that arose from the domestic sepa- 
ration of the campaign. 

Any one who observed the current of military life in our Upper 
Provinces during the season when the army of the Indus wasassem- 
bled, must remember the dismal crash of family comfort on every 
hand which accompanied that event. Noforce on so large a scale 
had been assembled for many a day. Young ladies had perhaps 
heard from the elder matronsof India legends about former cam- 

aigns, about a soldier’s dangers, and a wife’s anxieties. Allthese 
fever belonged to past times, as much as the wars of Yorkand 
Lancaster, and were listened to as having been shocking enough for 
the sufferers, but not as likely to aftect the present generation. A 
treasure escort, or a change of station was about the severest 
service that many of our officers had seen, when the anticipated 
campaign beyond the Indus set the whole military world astir. 
The rendezvous of the force at Ferozepore, in 1838, was a grand 
spectacle :—war in its holiday garb, with its hideous features 
concealed. The troops left Hindustan, as the newspaper corres- 
pondents averred, ‘ in the best possible order, and the highest 

irits imaginable ;’? ‘ may be they did, may be they did’nt,’ as 

ailie Nicol Jarvie would say. Our present enquiries respect 
those who were left behind. Of these, the Officer’s wife of 
whom we have drawn a faint sketch may be taken as a sample ; 
— we have selected a peculiarly favourable case, for we 

we assumed on both sides more than an average share of 
affection, good sense, and rectitude. It would be easy to find 
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instances where a husband’s extravagance or neglect demanded 
tenfold circumspection and prudence on that part of his wife. 
But, without adverting to extreme cases, either favorable or 
unfavorable, let us estimate the positionin which the majority 
of these ladies were left. Young in years, still younger in 
experience, the mothers of childern, either pressing on their 
hourly attention in this country, or demanding yet deeper soli- 
citude at home. They were the wives of soldiers, who might at 
any moment be called to scenes of peril, of anguish, and of death 
itself: they were the partners of men whose incomes had barely 
sufficed for the exigencies of a peaceful cantonment life, and 
the greater part of whom were involved in debt by the con- 
tingent expenses of taking the field, and keeping up a double, 
or, if there were children at home, a triple establishment. These 
are trials that neither a soldier nor his wife, if worthy of the 
name, will shrink from. The conduct they elicit tests the 
character. It is then that we find in ourselves and in others, 
depths and shallows that we dreamed not of until fathomed by 
the sounding-line of sorrow. 

Many a feeling of womanly heroism was called forth and 
ripened during the years that saw our troops beyond the 
Indus; but these were the exceptions, and we are bound to 
say that the general aspect of conjugal life, durmg that period 
was not remarkably creditable to the ladies of the land. We 
are not about to notice those cases of flagrant misconduct, 
which incurred reprobation in every society ; and which have 
received the brand of public censure. The misfortune is, that 
condemnation, and, what is more important, compunction, usually 
slumbers till the evil has become irremediable. Might it not be 
wiser to try in time the preventive system ? 

Next to genuine religious principle, there is no guarantee so 
safe for a wife’s discretion as that furnished by strong attach- 
ment towards her husband. Instinctively, almost unconsciously, 
she says and does nothing in his absence that she would not in 
his presence. Were she to make the effort, she could not act 
otherwise. The existence of this feeling we are not so romantic 
as always to take for granted. Let us borrow the definition of 
it, as given by one who combined the skill of an anatomist with 
the touch of a painter. Coleridge says that enduring personal 
attachment, “in addition tô a depth and constancy of — 
of no every day occurrence, supposes a peculiar sensibility dnd 
tenderness of nature, a constitutional communicativeness and 
utterancy of heart and soul; a delight in the detail of sympathy 
in the outward and visible signs of the sacrament within—to 
count, as it were, the pulses of the life of love. But, above 
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all, it supposes a soul which, even in the pride and summer time 
of life; even in the lustihood of health and strength, had felt 
oftenest and prized highest, that which age cannot take away, 
and that which in all our lovings is the love, I mean, that willing 
sense of the unsufficingness of the self to itself which predisposes 
a generous nature to see in the total being of another the sup- 
plement and completion of its own.” 

This describes affection in its full and glorious perfection, and 
we venture to say that the heart which recognizes within itself 
even a faint likeness of the feeling above described will need 
no rules to keep it within the circle of wedded duty. While 
setting before us a high standard, we must, however, take the 
the world as it is, remembering that 

“ The tenderest and the wisest pair 

Find something, every day they live, 

To pity—and perhaps forgive.” * 
The wrecks of domestic peace which were so fatally numerous 
among the divided couples we advert to, occurred just among the 
common-place characters, who, as Meta Klopstock says in her 
sweet broken English, “ Marry as people marry, and are happy 
as people are happy.” ‘They were not the victims of strong 
passion or urgent temptation, so much as of personal vanity, and 
the restless idleness of a vacant mind. 

Society at our Hill Stations partakes a good deal of the 
characteristics of a watering-place, or a garrison town in Eng- 
land; it consists for the most part of people who studiously 
leave behind them their habitual cares and employments, or of 
those who say they have nothing to do. Like causes produce 
similar results in all latitudes. Men who have several hours of 
every day to get rid of, naturally seek the society of any tolera- 
bly pretty and pleasant young woman, especially if her attrac- 
tions are backed by a good tiffin on the table at two o'clock. 
Their attentions are agreeable, and gradually create a craving 
for this kind of stimulus; love of admiration involves petty 
jealousies, extravagant dress, paltry shifts, and a thousand other 
evils, equally deteriorating to a woman’s domestic character. 
« The Dalr mples” of “ Charles O’Malley,” and the Bennet 
family in “ Pride and Prejudice,” convey a fair notion of the 
results of this sort of life; the one, a clever caricature; the 
other, a Wilkie-like picture, such as none but a woman, (and 
few women except Jane Austen,) could have drawn. ‘The 
colouring need be but slightly changed to stand for a portrait 
of many of our large military stations, as well as of life in the 
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Hills. If the effect of this flutter and frivolity is pernicious to 
the unmarried girl, it is still more so to the married woman. A 
man comes heme perhaps from business that has kept him for 
many hours amidst clamour, heat and bustle. Weary and 
disinclined for any thing but rest, he may appear but dull 
company to his lady, compared to the “ nice creature ” who has 
been making himself agreeble all the morning, retailing the 
freshest gossip, mending pens, or copying music. On the other 
hand, monsieur l’epoux on entering the house, is hot, dusty, blinded 
by the glare outside, harldy able at first to distinguish objects 
in the dim cool drawing-room, and, when his vision has adapted 
itself to the twilight, does not perhaps altogether relish finding 
that the “ jackanapes ” whom he had left there soon after break- 
fast, has not yet concluded his visit. The dissatisfaction he 
feels oozes out in his manner, and the wife thinks—if she does 
not say—what a cross man he is. Perhaps they both recover 
their good humour before evening; but the continual recurrence 
of scenes like these takes the bloom off affection, or effectually 
prevents its growth. 

If our partiality for what appertains to ourselves is proverbial, 
this partiality is by no means incompatible with a peculiar 
sharpness in detecting the faults of those with whom we come 
in closest contact, and with a propensity to draw unfair com- 
parisons between our own and our neighbours ‘ belongings — 
“his wife, his man-servant, his maid-servant, his ox, his ass, or 
any thing that is his.” We quote not irreverently the words of 
the commandment; the temper we speak of is not far removed 
from coveting. Could we but scrutinize other people’s families 
as closely as we do our own, the comparative estimate might be 
very different. Women are more addicted than men to confi- 
dential chat, to unbosoming their grievances, real or supposed, 
to each other, though by the way it is a most dangerous luxury — 
for wives to indulge in. We appeal to those who have compared 
notes upon domestic concerns whether the disclosures made on 
both sides have not elicited remarks like these; “ Really, now! 
I always thought your husband was so “very considerate !” 
Or, “ well! I am surpised! I often wished my husband was as 
liberal as yours,” and thus the comments run on through every 
member of the establishment, until both parties might learn that 
they are, at any rate, no worse off than their neighbours. Buta 
very different estimate of her own condition rises to the mind “of” 
a wife whose vanity has just been thwarted by her husband. 

The present observations do not, we repeat, allude to flagrant 
and irretrievable misconduct. Our object is to urge our coun- 
trywomen to rouse the powers and employ the blessings meted 
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out to them, in such a manner asshall quench the smouldering, 
habitual imprudence, which though it may never burst into a 
flame, yet consumes the heart of domestic happiness. Personal 
vanity is, we are persuaded, the prevailing root of bitterness, 
and it flourishes most in an uncultivated soil. Literary and 
domestic tastes have the immense advantage of supplying a 
woman’s mind with that habitual nourishment which renders 
her independent of stimulants, whether gossip or flattery. The 
evils indeed that we describe as prevalent in Anglo-Indian 
society may be traced in a great measure to the low tone of 
intellect which generally prevails, except at the Presidencies. 
People who have lived for years in the remote parts of our 
Upper Provinces have become so mentally acclimated, that 
they are hardly aware how far they lag behind civilized lands; 
but those who arrive fresh from “the fine full flow of London 
talk,” or even from the enjoyment of some of its branch streams, 
feel sorely the insipid, contracted, monotonous character of 
Mofussil conversation. The gentlemen are perhaps, as much 
addicted as the ladies to talking shop, (we aan no classical 
equivalent for this barbarous expression;) but then the former 
have to handle subjects of intrinsic interest, which redeem their 
discourse from absolute inanity. For their fair partners, we 
cannot say as much; they too often come within the Apostolic 
category of those women who were “idle, wandering about 
from house to house; and not only idle, but tattlers also and 
busy-bodies.” Indeed, what we remarked some pages back 
respecting piety, may be applied to literature in the far off 
corners of society ; it is either pursued for its own sake, or it is 
neglected. There is no fashion or competition in the matter ; 
very little credit is to be gained or lost by mental polish or rust. 
n absolute seclusion, the temptation is to slovenliness, and 
an indecorous neglect of the amenites of life; but where there 
is a society large enough to admit of competition, yet small 
enough for every body to know every body, the temptation is 
to excel in matters that are level to every understanding; table, 
dress, furniture and equipage. Writers on English life declaim 
against the spirit that prevails at home, especially among the 
mercantile and professional ranks, of striving to seem what 
they are not; and condemn the struggles and evasions practised 
by people who wish to pass for richer, younger, or, as the phrase 
goes, more respectable, than they really are. One would think 
there was no temptation to this infatuated folly among the 
Baunpanys servants. The salary of every man from the Gover- 
nor-General down to the drummer boy is as well known as that 
twelve pence make a shilling; the age of each individual may 
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be ascertained within a year or two from the date of his enter- 
ing the service, and it only required a very slight calculation to 
fix the age of a lady almost as accurately as that of the moon, 
even before Mr. Curnin’s ungallant proposition to the Mili 
Fund, placed on record the birth-day of most of the Bengal 
officer’s wives. Then, as to employment, we all stand on a 
level, as serving the same master. Thus ficketed, as it were, 
and set forth at our proper value, we all might, if we liked, fall 
into our proper places like the pieces of a dissected map. 
But, in steps the demon of rivalry instigating many a mischiey- 
ous prank. The Commissioner had such and such things at his 
table, and how can the Collector ask him im return without 
giving him an equally good dinner ? The Colonel's lady gets her 
millinery overland from Europe; how then can the Major's 
wife appear in “country made attire.” Pity it is that people 
cannot estimate the beauty of fitness. Moreover, in this service, 
we are all sure to take our turn onthe upper steps of the ladder, 
if we only live long enough, and if we do not, still wilder is 
the folly of squandering the money that might provide for our 
families, not to speak of the unalienable claims of charity. 
After all, the most reckless expenditure can never gain a man 
even the paltry reward of being supposed richer than he really 
is; vanity, therefore, sometimes takes a different turn, and we 
hear an unblushing avowal, if not an actual boasting, of debt 
from people who go on without a single effort at retrenchment. 
A griff might estimate a man’s wealth by the profusion of his 
establishment,—an old Indian knows better; ane when he sees 
the expenditure of people obviously exceeding their salary, he 
takes it as the criterion not of the money they have to draw 
upon, but of the debts they have contracted. Poverty is a sore 
evil; debt a still sorer one; and, where either the one or other 
has been inevitably incurred, and honest struggles are made to 
get out of the net, every hand should be stretched forth to help 
the sufferer. But it is dificult to express the indignation we 
feel towards people who see in debt no paramount obligation to 
self-denial ; who go on living on other men’s —— and then 
call themselves ladies and gentlemen, perhaps Christians /* 


* Let us not be understood to affirm that the majority of our service, or even 
of the military branch of it are in debt; on the contrary, within the last twenty 
years, a much more healthy tone has arisen on pecuniary as well as on other moral 
questions. ‘The error, indeed, in some quarters, takes another turn In Talk, as 
elsewhere reformed spendthrifts make the most determined misers. Still, in- 
ordinate expence on one side, and inconceivable softness on the other, have created 
in India a system of AA Oy between debtor and creditor extensive and peculiar 
enough to be noted as one of the characteristics of Indian Society. We have read 
many duns and replies to duns that would be quite invaluable to “ Punch,” but 
which are disgraceful to the society that countenances the evil. 
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Doubtless, the chief blame in every such case must rest with 
the husband, in whose power it always lies to limit household 
expenditure, in military phrase, “to stop the supplies.” The 
wife however is seldom exempt from censure ; it is too frequent- 
ly her vanity which prompts the outlay, or her recklessness that 
asks ‘ what is the use of denying myself Mis, when Ae will lay 
out twice as much on that?’ Is this the part of a faithful help- 
mate? And may we not trace to these feminine habits of 
extravagance, (for every thing is extravagant that exceeds our 
income.) the financial imprudence which too commonly prevailed 
among the ladies who remained in India, when our army took 
the field in 1858 ? 

A stranger, fresh from home, accustomed to go into a shop, ask 
the price of an article, and either at once agree to the purchase, 
or if he thought it too dear, pass on to something else—such an 
one might think our ladies the most thrifty and economical of- 
human beings, if he saw a committee of them assembled to exa- 
mine the contents of a native merchants pack, a cloth-dealer, 
a shawl merchant, a jeweller or haberdasher. Great is the strife 
of tongues; close the huckstering on both sides. Each lady boasts 
how cheap she got satin from Gopee-nath, or ribbon from Ram- 
jeesnull. But bargaining is not economy, either of time or 
cash. There is a struggle, almost like jockeyship, between 
buyer and seller. The scene perhaps ends in the dealer packing 
up his goods, without having sold a pice worth, the ladies coolly 
observing that they did not want to buy any thing—they 
merely wished to see what sort of goods the man had. More 
frequently, there is no resisting the insinuating pedlar’s “ very 
new fassun,” combined with his assuranee, “ Ready money 
not want. Note of hand Mem Sahib (the lady) give,” and 
he leaves behind a good share of his property, carrying away 
in exchange more than one I. O. U. Perhaps he knows the 
value of little spicy morsels of gossip, to exhibit at the next 
house where he stops. Every body disclaims personality and 
inveighs against scandal; practically, however, very few turn 
away from the bait. 

“ Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, . 
Yet likes a slice as well as he.” * ] 


When General Pollock’s army were on their way back to 

Hindustan, a Kapra-wala—cloth dealer—at a large station was 
exhibiting a sheaf of the aforesaid notes of hand, some of a | 
vory old ane and for large sums. “How can you venture to | 
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give so much credit?” said a gentleman who was present. 
“ Dekho (see) Sahib,” replied the dealer, “ officer all full-batta 
get—they come back Hindustan, all very khish (happy) to 
see Mem Sahib look pretty—then she say, there is one lit- 
tle bill—Sahib pay money.” Probably some accounts were 
thus adjusted; but, to a quiet spectator, there is something 
very humiliating in observing the address with which native 
tradesmen play off the weak or unamiable feelings of their 
fair customers against one another, as well as the waste of time 
and temper caused by these bargaining scenes. We are in- 
clined to believe that,in every respect, a lady loses more than 
she gains by such ** keen encounter of wits” between her anda 
pedlar. 

While on the subject of unbecoming expenditure, we are 
tempted to say that we have often looked on a bride’s rous- 
seau as a very Pandora’s box. ‘* Weddings, mournings and 
christenings,” as the milliner’s advertisements class the three 
most solemn events of human life, have a prescriptive right to 
a peculiar costume, and really there is a tempting variety of 
garb for each occasion, that a lady must sometimes, when read- 
ing the catalogues, be almost puzzled to know which she would 
most like to have occasion for. Personal neatness, purity and 
good taste, we love—indeed we could hardly love a woman desti- 
tute of them; but these graces do not require her to commit the 
absurdity of purchasing for ore occasion, what is quite incon- 
gruous with her ordinary habits. Suppose a wedding-dress 
ordered from Calcutta; the important day must be fixed with 
reference to the probable rate of Dawk banghy.—At length the 
local postmaster receives “ an advice chelán (notice),” announe- 
ing that on a certain day, a parcel of a certain weight was 
despatched from Caleutta. Need we say how its arrival is 
watched? The “ bánghywála” (postman) at last makes his 
appearance 





“ True to his charge, the close packed load behind, 
Yet careless what he brings, his one concern, 
Is, to conduct it to the destined Chouk. 

But Oh! the important budget!” * 


What examination it undergoes, especially if it arrive during 
the rains, as to whether the corners of the box have been bruised! 
what quick tearing away of the yellow wax-cloth wrapper, and 
what impatience till the ‘bearer’ brings the hammer and 
chisel to open the shining tin case! ‘ Beautiful! lovely! 
elegant! so becoming!” exclaim the select committee of friends 
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who are assembled to examine the interesting arrival. “ Very 
expensive, of course,” adds the mother, “ but then Jt is only 
Jor once.” And if it be “ only for once,” is there no bad taste in 
making a short lived exhibition which cannot be kept up? The 
chances, however, are that one expence will usher in another. 
The lady who has a becoming morning dress will not like to 
appear less advantageously in the evening. If she looks well in 
the delicate bridal array she wore during the hot weather, she 
* really must have something nice,” for the cold season. Perhaps 
her husband’s approbation may suffice during the honey moon, 
and possibly she may then come to her senses sufficiently to 
wonder how she could have been so absurd as to buy such an 
exprensive dress; and wish that she had the money they cost, to 
pay the merchant’s bill. But in a very large number of cases, 
the trousseau is only the first of a long train of expences. 

These are homely and undignified details we grant, and we 
shall be judged misanthropic if we predict the ruin of a family 
from a bunch of wedding favours. But, “trifles make the sum of 
human things.” A tolerably long and extensive acquaintance 
with Indian society has taught us that love of dress and show 
dries up the springs of charity in niany a woman’s heart, baffling 
every appeal to her liberality with the ever-ready, “ I cannot 
afford it.” Perhaps the propensity may not originally be stronger 
here than at home; but,in our Mofussil at least, it cannot be 

ratified without alarger outlay not only of money, but of time 
and thought than it demands in a highly civilized country. 

This was one of the points we had in view when, at the 
beginning of this article, we said that India fostered selfishness 
and inanity. Both of these evils are more easily supplanted 
than uprooted. Direct resolutions, or even struggles against 
a wrong habit, may be ineffectual, but the practice of an oppo- 
site good one can hardly fail to slacken the enemy’s grasp. 
When a new channel is cut there is hope of turning off the 
stream from its old course. A woman who will resolutely 
devote a certain time daily to reading a book that exercises her 
powers of attention, finds both her leisure and appetite abridged 
for frivolous occupation. If she will appropriate a certain por- 
tion of her money to charitable purposes, and observe the good 
that it effects, she will thus learn somewhat of the true value of 
silver and gold, and will grudge the needless outlay on ‘ things 
which perish in the using,’ of money that might bring on her 
“the blessing of him that was ready to perish, and make the 
widow's heart to sing for joy.’ A certain amount of attention 
directed to the ignorant and Teosa will open her eyes to her 
own blessings and responsibilities. The grand point is, to decide 
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on some specific, practicable plan, and then hold to it. Be it but 
half an hour daily for reading, ora Rupee a week for charity, let 
it be regularly appropriated, and the collective result will soon 
surprise the gatherer. n 

We have ventured, in no unfriendly spirit, to comment on the 
faults and foibles of our country-women in India, hoping that 
some among them may be roused to their own higher destinies, 
to the happy possibilities within their reach. Among them, we 
know there are many who will feel that they at least have not sat 
for any of our portraits ; and many more, who are willing to exert 
themselves in the pursuit of higher aims, if they only knew how 
to begin. We have adverted to some of the peculiarities which 
limit and paralyze benevolent exertion towards the natives, but 
there is scarcely a station in India that does not contain women 
and children, perhaps of purely European blood, and bearing the 
name of Christian, who require to be * excavated from the mass of 
heathenism in which they lie embedded,” as much as any Hindu. 

Among these, it strikes us, lies the legitimate, the impera- 
tive field of duty, to every Christian lady in India, especially 
the wives of officers. Personal kindly interest, opportune help, 
countenance of the deserving, sympathy, and above all, example, 
would do much for these neglected females; but whoever 
attempts the work must be prepared to meet with much discou- 
ragement, perchance disgust. The popular literature of the day 
headed by that noble fellow, Punch, is doing much towards 
bringing the poor, face to face withthe rich. We fear, however, 
that the interest thereby excited turns too much on the pic- 
turesque accessories of poverty. 

One class of exaggerations is gone out of fashion; the love- 
in-a-cottage, and brown-bread-and-milk school, has vanished 
before the stern realities of homeless starvation. Fictitious 
poverty is now more frequently invested with moral interest— 
the highest of all interests, if correctly employed, but too 
frequently used to impart embellishments for which we look in 
vain among the poor and ignorant. Real life contains very few 
** Oliver Twists” and “ Little Nellys.” Perhaps we are prepared 
to sympathize with a youthful, heart-broken widow, in her 
decent, mourning garb, refusing to be comforted. Help may, 
however, be as much needed, by a poor uncouth looking girl, in 
a dirty white bed gown, resembling one whose appearance and 
words now rise vividly to our remembrance, as she mingled her 
lamentations for “ the poor fellow she had just buried,” with 
most business-like consideration respecting the next husband she 
should take, * when decency would permit.” ‘ My mother,” 


said the poor girl we speak of, who, be it observed was herself a 
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mother, though not quite fourteen years old, “ My mother is 
thinking of a ‘poticary for me, but I would rather take another 
man out of the Artillery.” * You hada good husband, then ?” 
said we, “ Indeed I had, my mother thought he was not kind to 
me because he used to beat me ; but I deserved it well, for I was 
a great scamp.” “ A great scamp!” we repeated, in some 
dismay. ‘* How ?” “ I used to be playing marbles with the boys, 
when he wanted his supper ready.” Pity must put on her 
walking-shoes, when she steps forth to help cases like this, or 
when she is not chilled, while listening to some narrative of 
sudden bereavement, by some such parenthetic remark of the 
speaker's as this: “ At that time I was in the light Company, the 
next husband I got was the Canteen Sergeant, andthe man I 
have now, is only a Lance Corporal.” And this reminds us of a 
woman who, after listening respectfully to some remarks about 
the ignorance in which her daughter was growing up, replied : 
« Yes, but people are just as bad at home, when I married my 
first husband, poor ignorant creature that Iwas, I did not know 
a Sergeant’s stripe from a Corporal’s.” 

When a European Regiment was taking the field, our 
commiseration for the cares and sorrows of the women who are 
left behind, has ere now been rudely disturbed by observing the 
anxiety of parents that their daughters should be married before 
the Corps marches, “ Why,” we have asked, “ should you allow 
such a mere child to marry, when her husband will leave her 
next week.” “ Because she can then draw wife’s pay while he’s 
away: and ifany thing should happen to him, she will get her 
six months’ widow’s pension.” On these, and many other points, 
perhaps the women of the barracks merely say, what some of their 
more refined sisters think. At any rate, there is wisdom in 
training ourselves to remember that people ean feel, who do not 
feel in precisely the same way that we should ourselves on a like 
occasion. ; ; i 

Even a marching regiment, however, is not without its scenes 
of tender home interest, of which one instance recursto our recol- 
lection. It contains no incident which has not frequently occur- 


ed to others; but we know it to be true, and, indeed in these 


remarks on Barrack life, we give no one illustration beyond the 


pale of fact. f ; 

It is now many years ago since H. M.’s 44th Regiment 
embarked on the Ganges in a fleet of country boats. mong 
them, at that time, were two sisters, the eldest of whom was not 


above sixteen years old: Mary and Eliza were rent favorites in 


the regiment, and were both married to kind and respectable 
men. The husbands, desirous of securing more comfortable 
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accommodation than could be found in the boats provided for 
the privates, arranged that their wives, each of whom had a 
roung infant, should proceed in the boat with the Sergeant- 
Major and his wife, while they themselves were with their 
Company. Near Dinapore, the feet encountered a violent gale, 
and was dispersed, and many boats were swamped. Towards 
night, the tempest lulled, and the shattered remnant of the fleet, 
<“ cast anchors out of the stern, and wished for day.” They 
missed the Sergeant-Major’s budgerow, which had been driven 
across the river, while the other boats had sought refuge on the 
Dinapore bank. Next morning, as soon as it was light, a small 
party of the 44th, including the two husbands we speak of, went 
across in a Dinghi, to see what had become of the budgerow. 
They found it aground, close to the shore, the after part under 
water and only the bow visible. The Sergeant-Major and his 
wife, with the crew were sitting on the bank, cold, dripping and 
hungry. Having been on the roof when the vessel struck, they 
had managed to scramble ashore ; but Mary and Eliza were in 
the cabin, and no one had ascertained their fate. All was now 
calm; the river had subsided sufficiently to admit of the men 
breaking open the roof with hatchets, and making their way into 
the cabin. There lay the two young mothers, each with her 
infant ; the water appeared to have rushed in so suddenly as to 
suffocate them, before they could even make a struggle. Some 
of the men immediately returned to Dinapore, to carry the sad 
news and to bring back some women to dress and lay out the 
bodies. About sunset that evening a mournful group were 
assembled, some standing on the bank; others crowding the 
sterns of those boats that had escaped the storm ; all eagerly 
watching the course of a black speck that was seen approaching 
from the other side. Just below its confluence with the Soane, 
the Ganges takes a bend, expanding into a vast lake-like sheet 
of water, and this broad, shining surface now reflected the boat, 
as it neared its destination. In it stood the boatmen, nearly 
naked, plying their huge, unwieldy oars, and apparently uncon- 
scious what freight they carried. There were the grey-headed 
Sergeant-Major and his wife, pale, exhausted, death-like : beside 
them sat two young men, aio neither spoke nor moved, but 
whose eyes were fixed on a white sheet, spread over part of the 
deck of the boat. There also were the women who had crogsed 
the river in the morning ; they were loud in their Wwailings and 
lamentation as they neared their comrades, and liftin up the 
sheet, showed the corpses of poor Mary and Eliza, each dressed 
in grave-clothes and each with her infant resting on her arm, 
They were buried at Dinapore that same evening. 
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Interest of another and more harrowing kind, attaches to the 
interior of a barrack, especially in reference to its influence on 
woman. Wisely do those interested for Hindustan aver that 
its inhabitants can make no general advance in improvement, 
while the female part of its population are uninstructed. But 
will any intelligent Hindu or Mussulman believe that these are 
more than high-sounding speeches, when they look at European 
female life in India—when they see the condition of mothers 
and daughters in our barracks—living and growing up without 
any instruction, principle, or restraint, that might stand them 
instead of those motives to self-respect which even native women 
may feel? ‘“ Perishing for lack of knowledge;” their bodies 
perishing by scores,* because their understandings have not been 
exercised regarding the simplest physical laws—and their souls 
passing away into the presence of Him, who alone can estimate 
the cruel temptations amidst which these poor creatures lived 
and died ; but who assuredly will not hold guiltless those women 
who, with more knowledge, leisure, and money at command, saw 
their sisters perishing and passed by on the other side. 

There is not an Ensign’s wife who might not effect some good, 
however small, to some one portion of the classes we allude to. 
There is not a native regiment that does not reckon, besides its 
non-commissioned officers, a number of drummers, who with 
their families, bear the Christian name, but are distinguished 
from the surrounding heathen by little except their indiscrimi- 
nate diet, and by coming to the Padree Sahib, the commanding 
Officer or the Magistrate to be ‘ Shadi-kur'd or < Christian- 
kurd.. —married or christened—We have seen many a couple 
come to be married who could not even make the responses to 
the service in English; and mothers bringing their children 
to baptism without an idea that to ‘ Christian-hur’ meant any 
thing beyond to ‘ nam lagao, (affix a name.) ; 

We protest against the ‘ tu quoque’ answer, that like heathen- 
ism may be found at home. One evil is no palliation for another, 
and at present we are not haranguing about the moral destitu- 
tion of other countries, but trying to grapple with an evil at our 
own door. Men and women are equally skilful in diluting down 
duty to their own taste; there is ‘a lying spirit’ ever at our ear 
whispering that what demands self-denial is impracticable. And, 
— 

œ No returns are published of the deaths among the children of our European 
= soldiery, but the mortality is frightful. We can at this moment recollect not 
less than half a dozen women, sober and well conducted, who, out of families of 


five, six, seven or nine, have reared respectively one two or three children, or are 
now entirely childless. Even this sweeping away by death is scarcely so serious An 


eyil as the languid, feeble frames, which we sce in those who reach maturity 
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truly, when we look at the wall of ignorance and misery that 
encompasses our European regiments, to hope for a breach in it 
by any human means appears about as reasonable as it would be 
‘to compass about for seven days’ an enemy's fortress, and expect 
the walls to fall down ‘at the sound of the trumpet.” Some- 
times, however, a bolder or more clear-sighted champion discerns 
in the citadel of vice and ignorance a practicable spot against 
which an assault may be hopefully directed. Experience proves 
that this assailable point is to be found among the young. 

Caleutta contains several institutions both public and private 
for imparting instruction to the young; within the immediate 
circuit of our Presidency there may perhaps be an adequate 
supply of educational machinery ; but Calcutta is not India, nor 
is the Bengal presidency limited to Bengal. The events of the 
last seven years have drawn an unusually large proportion of our 
European troops to the North-West Provinces; too remote from 
Caleutta to admit of any but a very small number of the children 
of these regiments benefitting by schools at the Presidency. 
Indeed it would be madness to transport them thither, while loca- 
lities with a much better climate are close at hand. 

The Upper and Lower Orphan Schools are among the best 
known of our Calcutta educational institutions. The former, 
few of whose inmates are of purely European blood, is probably 
more eligibly situated in the plains than in a colder climate. The 
Lower School contains a majority of unmixed European parent- 
age, and for such there canbe no question that they would be 
better located inthe Hills. In both establishments the system 
of training for the girls might be greatly improved by being 
rendered more homely and practical; more a preparation for the 
stations they are likely to fill. A soldier or clerk would probably 
rather that his wife knew how to cut the largest possible number 
of shirts out of a piece of long-cloth, than that she could work the 
most beautiful bead-purses in the world. Not many weeks have 
passed since we were conversing with a respectable woman who 
came to India about twenty years ago as a soldier's wife. We 
asked her about the characteristics of the Eurasian women in the 
barracks, whether they were not better suited for that life as 
constitutionally acclimated, and as less accessible to the tempta- 
tions of drink than our poor European women. Her reply was, 
‘They care less for liquor, but more for clothes. One of them 
would do any thing for a pair of gold-ear-rings >? ‘and do ydu,’ 
we inquired, find no better habits among those from the Orphan 
school ? ‘Indeed, replied our informant, ‘I see very little they 
haye learned there. They like to be lolling on the bed all day, 
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reading a story-book, or talking Hindustani with one of their 
own sort.’ 

There is another, and in most respects an excellent establish- 
ment in Calcutta, the European Female Orphan Asylum. It 
was established-some thirty years ago by Sir Jasper Nicolls and 
the late Reverend Mr. Thomason. A friend, well qualified to 
judge, assured us lately that he could name at least thirty of the 
girls brought up there, who are now the heads of families, and 
whose lives are an honour to their sex and faith. Great, then, 
must be the good this institution has effected, but its benefits 
would be inecalculably extended, were it transferred to Chirra- 
Poonjee or Darjeling. Nature never intended that English girls 
should be brought up in Bengal: had those our friend spoke of 
been reared among the Hills, they and their children would have 
possessed far better constitutions physically, and we cannot help 
thinking that they would have been morally improved. Mental 
energy, weareaware, does not alwaysaccompany bodily strength ; 
but the former is very rarely found when the latter is wanting. 

Within the last twelve months our Indian newspapers con- 
tained a proposition for establishing schools on the same principles 
as the European Orphan Asylum of Calcutta, but on a more 
extended plan, embracing boys as well as girls; not limited to 
Orphans, but admitting full blood European children, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, both of her Majesty’s and the Company’s 
service. The projector contemplated that the new schools should 
be located in the Hills, in a climate where our efforts to train the 
heart and intellect, should not be neutralized by the relaxation, 
the listlessness, and the irritability that are almost inseparable 
fromthe European frame, born and brought up in the plains of 
India. It is mortifying thatthe plan we allude to appears to 
have excited smallinterest inthearmy. Some money subserip- 
tions and donations have been registered in the provincial news- 
yapers, and, so far, the materials for the work are accumulating. 
Br money alone will not suffice; before any such scheme is 
realized, a lively and persevering interest must be aroused, 
especially among our ladies, on whom it peculiarly devolves to 
support a plan designed in the first place to benefit the soldier's 
daughters. 

The pressing need for such a refuge can only be estimated by 
those who have lived among our troops, whose duties have pre- 


sericed to their view European women in the barrack, on the 


march, in boats, andincamp; who have seen young girls and 
married women, in the midst of drunken, half-naked men, hearing 
little but blasphemy and ribaldry, exposed to the extremes of 
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heat and cold, surrounded by influences that render decency 
nearly impossible, and make devotion seem almost a mockery- 
Well might we despair of finding even “ten righteous’ in such a 
scene of degr adation. But let us remember that, when a man 
gifted even with prophetic discernment, believed that his nation 
contained not one worshipper of the true God, Omniscience saw 
therein ‘seven thousand men who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal.’ Neither is the moral desolation of our barracks un- 
cheered by some bright spots. Throughout the present article, 
wehave had reference peculiarly to our countrywomen ; and 
therefore, while we duly appreciate well conducted soldiers, we 
now speak only of their wives. Among this class there are some, 
towards whom we feel a reverence that we want words to ex- 
press. Sober and industrious in their habits, humane to the 
sufferers around them, holding on their unostentatious, upright 
demeanour, we have known them actually succeed in training 
their daughters to better habits than are sometimes found among 
‘finished > young ladies.” Compared to worth like this, what are 
the sheltered, c ‘ultivated, applauded merits of women in a happier 
class ? Those we now have in view, live their life of hardship, and 
when they die they are buried, 


“« No marble tells us where, and with their names, 
No bard embalms and sanctified his song,” 


But ‘their record is on high,’ and the last great day shall de- 
clare it. 


gs To prevent mistake, we may as well state in explicit terms that, in the fore- 
going remarks, we have had more particularly in view the extreme desireableness of 
establishing institutions of various grades—suited to the wants of different classes 
of society—and offering something like a reasonable guarantee for their permanence 
not less than their efficiency. We are fully aware of the vigorous and praiseworthy 
efforts, which, in this respect, have already been made in different quarters by 
private individuals—such as the Mackinnons of Mussourie, and the spirited founders 
of the magnificent establishment of Manor House in that highly favoured locality. 
All such initial efforts ought to meet with the commendation and encouragement 
which they so eminently deserve; while a sketch of the rise and progress of these 
and similar institutions, with notices of the causes of their failure or success, would 
be specially seryiceable as paving the way for the ultimate realization of stabler and 
more extended designs. 
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Art. V.— History of Europe from the commencement of the 
French Revolution, in 1789. By Archibald Alison, F. R. S. E. 
Advocate—Vol. 7, (Chapter LI—LII; the British Empire in 
India,) Third Edition: Edinburgh, 1843. 


WHATEVER proceeds from Mr. Alison’s pen is entitled to 
respectful attention. Whether we cordially sympathise with 
the historian in the sentiments he has @xpressed, or utterly 
dissent from his opinions, it is“ impossible, without an entire 
and most reprehensible abandonment of all the Gandour and 


impartiality, which ought to distinguish the proceedings of the 7 


literary judge, to withhold from the work) which we have 
named at the head of this article, full, if not an over-running 
measure, of liberal, well-merited «praise. Mr. Alison has 
written a standard work, which has narrowly» escaped being 
a great one. We cannot add that we make this qualifiéation 


more in sorrow than in angér. Mr. Alison’s short-comings are ~~ 


the results not of any unavoidable mtellectual deficiencies, but of 
a certain—apparently stubborness wilfulness, which has caused” 
him, as though in ery wantonness, to mar the excellence of a 

performance, which the presence of a little more care and 

a little more self-denial—care in the correction of small facts 

and the perfection of a style always animated and often 

eloquent; self-denial in the non-Obtrusion of his own political 

Pies and far-fetched philosophical deductions—would have 

eft the reader of the present and 6f future generations very 

little to desire. =- “= 


If we have ever any reason to regret the limited sphere of _ 


our labors, in this journal, it is when we rise from the perusal 
of such a work, as Mr. Alison’s Pfistory of Europe. We 
read, but as regards the work in its integrity, it is permitted 


to us todo no more. It is only in the incidental character of _ 


an historian of India that this writer comes in any way before 
the literary tribunal, which we have erected, and the preroga- 


tives of which we have clearly defined. Mr. Alison has devoted — 


a portion of the seventh volume of his history to a narfative 
of the Rise and Progress of British Power in the East. It is 
not only our privilege, but our duty, as Indian reviewers, to 
notice these chapters of Indian history. We perused them 
with no ordinary interest. Our expectations were raised to 
a height, perhaps more complimentary than just to the historian. 


We thought that Mr. Alison’s genius was of a character the 


most likely of all others to do justice to so magnificent a theme— 
we thought that we should find in the Ana chapters of his 
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voluminous work, an animated, graphic, picturesque, tive 


of our militayy career in the East, and, though not without a 
tinge of prejudice, a philosophical review of the catises of our 
extraordinary success. But we have been greatly disappointed. 
With something Thore than the ordinary measure of prejudice 


and one-sidednessewhich characterises Mr. Alison’s historical — 


writings, is unitedg in. these chapters, considerably less of the 
Piipa the narraf6r, and the depth apd sagacity of the 







ilosophieal histogian, whilst, at the same time, the language 
s even more defective than» in any other portion of the 
work... We repeatthat these errors of mere wilfulness no 
critic can Feadily forfive. + Mr. Alison’s many and great merits 
ean not be pleaded in extenuation øf such offences as these ; 
for when a writer can do betterif he will, we have a right to 
expect that he shouldedo „so; nd the greater the pretensions 
of the work, „the more> inexcusable the small vices, which 
disfigure it, . = 


= 
< It is not our intention to pomttout all the exrrers into which 
Mr, Alison ħas fallen. We sh: ntent ourse with,moticing 
sa few. At page 25, thie Historiagmasserts that— 


In India, notwithstanding the long period that aqme districts have been 
in British possession, and the universal peace which reigns from Cape Co- 
morin to the Himalaya Mountains, the natives are still ineligible to offices of 
trust both in the civil and military departments. = 

Had Mr. Alison perused the existing charter of the Indian 
Government, he would have perceived that natives of India are 
not “ ineligible” to offices-of truste “Had he made any enquiries 
relative to the practice Bethe Indian Government, he would 
have ascertained that natives of Indiaare, every week, appoin 


"w ` 


to offices of trust. Mithe: they are yet admitted to a fair 


share in the administration of the country is a question, which 
may properly be discussed; but if full justice is not dene to 
them, it is not because they are “ ineligible ;” nor is it to be in- 
ferred that they havé ho participation in the Government of the 
country because thoy. not as much as is justly their wa : 
_ Mr. Alison’s views of the religious creeds of the inhabitants of 
‘Tndia and the neighbouring countries appear. to be somewhat 
obscure. At page 26, he says— ; 

Phe mild and pacific followers of Bramah have im different ages been 
obliged to bow the neck to the fierce idolaters of Kabul. ? 

Why the Affehans should be ealled idolaters we are at a Ibss 
to determine. Mr. Alison knowledge of these matters 
appears to be about on a par with that of a recent Governor- 

reneral, s out to India,on account of hisgeonsummate know- 
ledge of Indian affairs, who asked an officer, lately returned 
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from a residence of many years in Persia and Affehanistan, — 
whether in those countries he had ever been brought Mito con- 
tact with Mahomedans. Mr. Alison does not seem to be aware 
that the people of Kabul are Mahomedans. 

gain, after emumerating all the different varying creeds of 
the people of India, “ rigid followers of Shivay savage pagans of 
Tartary, impetuous fire-worshippers of Persia,” &c. &c. Mr. 


- Alison says— - + a 
Ar Heathens and Cannibals are found in great numbers in the hilly regions of ~~ 
the North Eastern frontier. © wot — — — 


pe = att r 
It would seem from- this that’ Mr. Alion does not consider ~~ 
that the Hindus are génerally heathens. As regards cannibals, == 
we believe that there are a few in the hilly regions skirting ~ 
-Assam—but we are a little startled to find them classed with © 
“heathens” in such a manner as to lead the reader to suppose 
; that the one species of humanity is as numefous, in the hilly 
4 regions, as the other. — on 
Atpage 28, With refi enee to- the divérsity of classes in ther 
Indian army, Mr. Alisin. observes: S 
= When the regimental parade is dismissed, the s@ldiers break into separate 
j knots: the gradation Me is destroyed, the distinctions of faith return ; the 
“Sudra ‘sergeant makes his salaam to the Brahmam or the Rajput private ; the 
~ Mussulman avoids the Christian, the Shiah the Sani; the Hindu all: afidan 
—* almost impassable barrier of mutual distrust and jealousy obstructs all amal- 
32 gamation of opinion or unity of action eve upon those national objects 
sc which separately interest the whole bodys “ae 
= Now we can ass Mr; Alison, that very much of this is - 
© fabulous. There is little or none of thë segregation off parade, == 
_ which he attributes to the different classes composing a native 
régiment. They mingle familiarly in camp or in lines; and = 
recent eyents haye not shewn that the mixture of creeds has i 
_ presented any obstacle to mutinous combination. That men of == 
_ different faiths, or different castes do not cook and eat together = 
is true; but beyond this, there is little or nothing to indicate —__ 
. the religious creed or religious rank of fhe’sepoy. In some ree — 
iménts, indeed, there is such an entire absence of all class feelt ~ 
ing, that the Mussulman sepoys subscribe their quota towarda 


= the celebration of Hindu festivals and the Hindu towards thos 
___ due outward observance of the ceremonials of the Mahomedans” = 







~ Speaking of the’sepoy army, Mr. Alison observes that, 
"Ehe first mention of a come: Ie in history is when a corps of 100 — 


Ex natives from Bombay, and 400 from cherry assisted the army at Madras, 
= 1747P. p. 31-32. ZA $ 


_ Mr. Alison should not have written “ the first tion in his- 


S tory,” but the first mention in such istories as had taken 
ee ek = 
Fey —— a. Te oe 4 — —— 
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years before this date. We could help the historian to authentic SAN 
notices of native troops as early as 1707. $a —— 


the trouble to consult. gere rH help ti levies in Bengal forty xi 


- à K we os d- o X E ad 
Mr. Alison entertains a most exalted opinion of the magni- a 
ficent state of the Indian sepoys. He says, + À # 
Each private sepoyjs,attended by two servants ; in the field there are, — K 
atan ayerage, nine followers to every two fighting men.e<.....-. when the — x 


pay given to a private soldier is so considerable as to admit of his keeping 
two servants in the camp and a still greater number in the field, no want of 
recruits will ever be experienced.—P.. p. 33-34. > 

The historian, in the aboye passage, has betrayed an.entire 
mis-comprehension of thewealstate of the casey He has appa- 
rently been led astray, by.some statements, which he has read— 
probably, correct ‘enough in themselves, but not sufficiently 
explanatory for the guidanée of those, who have no local expe- 
rience or information to assist them to a right understanding of 
the facts so suecinetly stated. It may be true that the number * 
of camp-followers with an army in, the field exceeds the number 
of fighting men, in thé ratio set dowm by Mr. Alison, thongh we 
are inclined to think that the estimate* "is so hat overdrawn — 
—but we certainly Were not Befére aware that this prodigious — 
mass of suttlers consists of the personal attendants of the sepoys. l 
The camp-followers of an Indian army are perhaps the most 
motley crew which is ever set in motion by a word: but these 
multifarious componentssef the great living mass ar®wholly or 
= aii the salaried servants of the native soldiery no more = 
than the varied ingredients of the magna eaterva of tag-rag and < 2 
bobtail which may be seem moving down the slopes of Epsom  __ 
downs, at the close of the Derby dags are the personal attendants 
of the gentry who have just before quitted the course. T 
camp-tollowers are charm shrofts, buneahs, butchers, trades- 
men of every possible deseription—thieves, beggars, camel and i 
horse-dealers, officers, servants, &c. &— vast number of} each ~ 
denomination being attended by their relatives and dependents. 
Nor, must we omit 4o specify a fact, perhaps unknown to Mr. 
Alison, a vague réference to which has not improbably led him 
into the error now under notice—that every horse with the 
army, be it ridden by an officer or a trooper, 1s attended by two = 
men—a syee (or groom) and a grass-cutter: and that every “ 
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camel has also its personal attendants. That every soldier in * 
the mounted branch of the service has two servants to wait upon Ñ. 


a 





his horse is undeniably true ; but these servants are entertained ey 
® The usual calculation is that the camp-followers are triple. the number of the : E 
fighting men. — as respeots the mounted branches of the service, this estimate =" 
is somewhat und@r-drawn, With the latter the number of camp-followers š probably, — 
as five to one. But thegreat bulk of an army consists of foot-men. — f ” + . 
7 * > ne 
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ae : ' ’_ 2 
and paid not by ae trooper, but by the Government which he 
„s =, Serves. The soldiers themselyes, both cantonment, and in the 


___ field, have generally a share in a personal servant, paid by them- ~ 
= ‘selves#=whilst a native officer has a servant of his own, if a 
subadar perhaps more than one—but Mr. Alison will find upon 
-~ énquiry that this is the full extent of the sepoy’s suite. That 
the native séldier is liberally paid we admit. But his personal 
expenditure ismot heavy. If he indulged himself to any great 
extent, he would be unable to save, as with few exceptions he 
~ ever does, so large a portion of his monthly income, to be re- 
mitted; or carried home to his family.» This saving propensity is 
-~ one of the most striking and the most honorable characteristics of 
the native soldier,—one, which contrasts, most favorably with the 
selfish, and often brutal prodigality of his European brethren 
in arms. ‘“ They never take their wives or children with them 
Ly their regiments, or to the places where their regimentsare 
stationed. They leave them with their fathers or elder Bro- 
thers, and enjoy their society only when they return to fur- 
lough. Three-fourths of their income are sent home to 
provide for their comfort and, subsistence, and to embellish 
that home in which they hope to spend the winter of their days: 
The knowledge thatany neglect of the duty they owe their dis- 
tant families will be immediately visited by the odium of their — 
native officers and brother soldiers, and ultimately communi- 
cated to the heads of these families, acts as a salutary check on ~ 
their conduct ; and I believe that there is hardly a native ` 
regiment in the Bengal Army, in which the twenty drummers, 
who are Christians, and haye their families with the regiment, 
< do not cause more trouble to the officers than the whole eight 
< hundred sepahis.”“*—As the sepoys send home to their families — 
three-fourths of their salaries, they must pay their two sere 
vants out of the residue, which is tessupply all their personal 
wants. This residue is something less than five shillings a month. 
We feel some disposition to question the accuracy of Mr ~ 
Aigne characterisation (at page 35) of fhe native cavalry; ~~ 
ut the theme is an ungrateful one, and we willingly let the — 


_ panegyric of the historian pass—the more especially as the 
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* ‘cloud, which at one time overshadowed that branch of the” 
= service, has more recently been well nigh dispersed. But a 


A í o 
= there is a confusedness in his account of the manner, in which 
— 


E  theJndian army is officered, that calls for more distinct notice. 
_ At page 361, Mr. Alison says: A = 
_ The immense hostis entirely under the direction of British officers, 
=- nea ly five thousand of whom are employed in this important service ; but 
a A u a e i se —* 
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— * Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian official. 
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= 
the non-commissioned offi d subalterns alw: 
the avenue fo more elevated lotion is 3 pen 
of the number, ae 
_ We do not quite know what meaning Mr. Ly 
intended the above passage to convey, but ve are.certain 2 


- . - — É z š i 
the meaning which it does convey is som very remote __ 
Some of the ,“ non-commissioneg 








from the truth. cers ani — 
subalterns” of the sepoy regiments are, it is true, natives; but ~ 


in both capacities the natives are ridden over by eans, and > 
their real authority reduced to zi. What “more elevated 
promotion is now open” to the native soldier we have not yet 
discovered. 5 * S —— 

Before passing on to one or two more important points, 
which we purpose to notice at greater length, we may —J—— 
allude to a few minor inaccuracies, which certainly ought not to 
beound in such a work as Mr. Alison’s history :— ` 

Such a treaty was immediately concluded with the Hindu potentate, 
on terms highly favorable to the English ; and shortly, after hostilities com- __ 
menced, by Colonel Clive marching with two thousand men against the th 
French fort of Chandernagore, on the Hooghly, eighty miles above Calcutta.— < 
Page 53. i 

Mr. Alison will, doubtless, be surprised to learn that Chan- 
dernagore is little more than twenty miles*from Calcutta.* 

For the first and the last time in his life, Clive called a council of war: the ~ 
proverb held good and the council declined to fight ; but the English general =~ 
consulted only his own heroic character, and led his troops against the ene- 
my.—P. p. 55-56. 

Mr. Alison appears to be ignorant of the fact, that Clive ħim- 
self voted against fighting ; and that, too, not in the ordin 
course of things, confirming the judgment of his inferior 
officers, for contrary to all custom—all propriety—he was the 
first to give his opinion. _ The historian in a note adds this com- 
ment. “ The shelter of ñumbers is never sought but by those 
€ who have not the moral courage to act on their own convic- 
€ tion ; true intrepidity of mind never seeks to divide respon- 
< sibility ;’—a bitter, though unintended censure on the conduct 
of Clive, who not only sought the opinion of others, in an emer- a 
gency, but apparently endeavoured to bias their opinion, by = 
most irregularly declaring his own. It is true that the “ heroře 
character” of the heaven-born general was but for a brief sea- 
son extinct—his courage and constancy soon re-asserted them 

5 * 

* As Admiral Watson with his ships of war, the Kent, Tiger, &c. sailed up to 
Chandernagore and attacked the fort from the river, this mistake is rather curious. _ 
The sight of a British fleet eighty miles above Calcutta would, indeed, be an asto- 


nishing one. For a very animated description of the capture of Chandernagore, we 
may refer our readers to Mr. Macfarlane’s “ Indian Empire.” i > 
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— selves, and regardless of his own previous decision and that of 

= the eight officers, who voted with him,” he resolved, onthe very 
- same night, to advance ; but Mr. Alison’s account of the aff ir,— 

_ which contrasts the heroic character of Clive with the pusillatia 
-mity of the ¢ouncil, is obviously caleulated to mislead. No one, 

= relying on his authority, would believe that the transaction 

= occurred as we have stated it. n 

& `~ Again, at page 73, we are told, that, 

— The death of his (Hasting’s) rival, the Maharajah Nuncomar, left him 


without a rival in civil administration, &c. &c. 


As Francis was in India, and Clavering alive, at the time of 
Nuncomar’s execution, Hastings, by no possible figure of speech 
can be said to have been without a rival. — 
Of the vices of Mr. Alison’s style we may give the following 


x = 
i e gene :— , — 
a =" e British were sheltered, in the early part of the day, by a high bank  __ 
* from the cannon-shot of the enemy; treachery and disaffection reigned in 
— their ranks ; and hefore Clive led his troops in their turn to the attack the 

"victory was already gained.—Page 54. — 
ed Mr. Alison here says that treachery and disaffection reigne 
je in the ranks of the British. He means to say that they reigned 
= in the ranks of the enemy. > = 


— 


Lord Cliye was one of the greatest.generals and bravest men recorded i 
history.— Page 61. z 4 < 
g ” . * . —— 

One more example will suffice. Mr. Alison appears to be ~ 
7 strangely neglectful of the rules of relative and antecedent— _ 

In order, however, to carry into execution the pacific views of ministers 
at home,a nobleman of high rank and character, Lord Cornwallis, was sent — 
he. out by Mr. Pitt, who united in his person the two offices of Governor-General 
= and Commander-in-Chief.— Page 96. d 
a. It is here not Lord Cornwallis, but Mr. Pitt, who is said to 
have “ united in his person the two offices of Governor-Gene- _ 
¿ral and-Commander-in-Chief.” te n 
= _ These, it may be said, are small matters; but we repeat that 
it is be@nuse they are small matters we consider them all thie 
more amenable to censure. A work of such high pretensions 
ought not to be disfigured by such ignoble errors. We have 
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no toleration for the slatternly habits of the woman, who 

_ flaunts it in velvet and diamonds, whilst there are holes in aer 

glo; zes and darns in her stockings. m- 
T sBut we willingly pass on to the 

portant matters. = -o 

Sig Eyre Coote) and five others voted for the 
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At page 39, Mr. Alison, with — 
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of the Sepoy Army, observes :— eg 

At the mutiny of Vellore, which shook the Indian empire to its foun- __ 
dation, and was brought on by an absurd interference with the religious 
feelings of the troops, the sabres of the native dragoons w ed as deep = 
as those of the British, in the blood of their unhappy countrymen. an 


à ~ "4 A —* 

It is probable, we think, that if a Wellesley, and neta 
Bentinck, had presided over the Government, of Madras in ~ 
1806, Mr. Alison would have given a somewhat different — 
account of the causes of the Vellore mutiny; because he 
would, in that case, have taken greater pains to arrive at a 
knowlege of the truth. There was no “absurd interference 
with the religious feelings of the troops.” There were certain 
alterations introduced into the uniform of a portion of the Native 
Army—alterations, which the sepoys, prompted — 
designing parties, construed into an intention to “interfere? 
with their “ religious feelings :” but it is no more in accordance ~ 
with strict historical truth to affirm that the Madras authorities 3 
«interfered with the religious feelings of the troops,” because — 
an act, bearing no reference whatever to these feelings was thus _ 
designedly and maliciously misconstrued, than it would be, La 
to impute to them a similar gross and culpable indiscretion, 
because an attempt was made, and not altogether unsuceess- 
fully, to impose upon the ignorance and superstition of the 
natives, by alleging that the benevolent efforts, instituted at 
that time to introduce Vaccination into India, had for their end __ 
the indculation of Hindus and Mahomedans with the aes of OF" 
Christianity. No Government is, in such cases, fairly charge- ~m 
able with the evils arising from the gross ignorance of one part 
of its subjects and the malicious machinations of another part,— 
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No_sagacity—no fore-sight can be proof against the malignant. 
misrepresentations of designing men, who make a harvest of 
_ the credulity of their weaker brethren. If the causes of the 
~ Vellore mutiny did lie in an alteration of the head-dress of the 
sepoys and certain other less important equipments, the charge 
now preferred against the Madras Government would, for these 
~ reasons, be essentially unjust ;—but the truth is that the newy > see 
head-dvess produced the mutiny only as the last straw, is said, 
inthe proverb, to break the camel’s back. If the sepoys y F 
not been induc believe that they were about to — 
= converted into A lahs, some other leperous distilment 
would have been ponsen into their ears—some other offe k 


innovation, would have been attributed to Goyernmen 
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| ` the last straw would still have been found. The immediate 
cause of the mutiny lay in the wilful misrepresentations of the 
adherents of the old Mysore dynasty ; the pre-disposing cause 
is to be found in the culpable indifference of the European 
officers of the Army to the welfare of their men, and the 
arrogance with which they were wont, with rare exceptions, to 
a treat them. Under a long course of systematic repulsion the 
~~ attachment of the sepoys to their officers had gradually died 
away. They felt that they were wronged; and were in a frame 
of mind, well prepared for the credulous reception of any 
stories, however, preposterous, illustrative of the contumely 
i of their masters. They were ready to believe that the habitual 
Essáeðdisregard to their feelings, widened by the conduct of their 
officers, was about to manifest itself in more overt acts ofai 
outrage; they felt that the iron heel was upon them, and.found —~ 
2 it easy to believe that they were soon to be crushed out-right. 
~ ‘Thus prepared, they fell a willing prey to the wiles of the 
adherents of the Mysore family—crafty agents, who were 
) “ready to seize upon every circumstance of a remotely suspi- 
cious character to conyert it, by some forced construction, into” 
s an evidence of the hostile designs of the British Government in 
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? 

a the East. ‘The real culprits were those, who, by their contuma-~- 
cious and arrogant behaviour and’their habitual disregard of th 

claims of the sepoys, had raised the spirit of mutiny in thei 

breasts—a spirit which required, but the veriest triffe to call it 

forth mto heayy and destructive operation. 

Weare the more desirous to insist upon this point, since w == 
have lately perceived, with feelings of poignant regret, that ~ 
other highly respectable writers are still inclined to keep aliv J 
: the error, some forty years ago so industriously circulated both m 

in India and in England, which assigned to apprehensions on 
— the score of religion the sanguinary abra at Vellore. 
There is never wanting an inclination to attribute to religion, ~ 
© when any the slightest pretext for doing so exists, the author= 
ship of whatever mischief, social or political, is manifested im 
3 the progress of affairs. When many possible causes exist, th® 
i most unpopular agent is sure to be selected, by almost universal 
consent Ae the “one on which the opprobrium shall rest, and 
a possibility becomes a reality in the mouths of those, who are 
too glad of such an opportunity to do an injury to that whielt 
they detest. Religion is the most common of all scape-goats., 
í mutiny at Vellore was eagerly seized upon, at the time OF 
_ Its occurrence, by men Who uttered an incredible quantity Ot 
onsense prove that a few itinerant preachers,.scattere@ 
over the ` nse continent of India, and a few copies of — 
*— 
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or fragmentary portions of scripture in the native 
circulated among a hundred millions of Asiaties, woul 
libly lead to the overthrow of the British power in the East— 
eagerly seized upon by others, who wrote bulky volumes of _ 
inconceivable trash in praise of the beauties of Hinduism, and ~— 
contended, with a plentiful lack of sense, that the introduction 
of Christianity would corrupt the moral purity of the imma- ie. 
culate followers of Brahma and Shiva—as a proof that the 
Natives of India were ready to resent, to the death, every 
symptom of a design to convert them to the religion of the 
stranger. This fallacy was ably exposed and. fully refuted 
at the time, when it was first launched into circulation, but it ~ | 
was too congenial to the feelings.of men to be suffered ver Gs. 
readily to slide into nothingness, and we are not there 
surprised to find it again put forward—and that, too, with — 
a show òf dispassionate candour, calculated to delude the unwani 
_ feader into a belief that the sifting of two score years hac 
tended only to exhibit its unmistakeable truth. Among others, _ 
Mr. H. H. Wilson, in the first volume of his recently pub- ~~ 
lished continuation of Mill’s’History of India,* has~declared ~~ 
that “ there can be no reason to seek for any other origin of 
thé mutiny than dread of religious change inspired by the 
military orders.” He asserts, — 





‘The causes of this alarming occurrence necessarily engaged the atten- 
tion of the public both in India and in Europe, an@ an acrimonious 
controversy ensued, which can scarcely be said even yet to.be at rest. Not 
that there was any sufficient reason for difference of opinion: s To an 
impartial judgment the real cause was liable to no misconception; but 
its admission involved inferences which were pressed by one party, beyond 
their due limits, and of which the grounds were therefore denied altogether t 
by the other. ‘The question of conVerting the natives of India to the Chris- 
tian religion was supposed to depend for its solution upon the origin of the 
massacre at Vellore. By those who were unfriendly to missionary efforts 
as well as those who were apprehensive of these efforts upon native feeling, 
the transaction was appealed to as decisive of the reasonableness of their 
fears, and as justifying their opposition. No better reply could be desired, 


` +} | 


~ by the friends and supporters of Missions than a denial that the Vellore 


mutiny had any connexion with the propagation of Christianity,—a denial 
in which they were undoubtedly wide of the truth. + The essential and main- 
» i J * 
X < 
* We have great respect for Mr. Wilson’s abilities; though we have often 
occasion to dissent from his opinions. Itis a source to us of deep regret that so 
much talent should be so often employed upon the wrong side. 


+ The Rev. Dr. Buchanan thus writes to the Government of Bengal: ‘I unWer- 
stand that the massacre of Vellore has been unaccountably adduced, as s . 
sanction to the principle of opposing the progress ofthe Christian religion in Bengal. ~ 
I had opportunities of judging of the causes of that event, which were peculi I 

= i 3 
—— 






was in the vicinity of the place at the time. I travelled for two months immed 
afterwards in the province adjacent, with the sanction of Governme nd I hear 
the evidente of Christians, Sohammedans, and Hindus, on the subject. That rt 
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spring of the mutiny was religious principle, although its occurrence was 
influenced in the manner and season of its development by incidental and 
local excitement. 


And again, making a faint show of candour and impartiality, 
he observes :— 


Here however in fairness to the question of the conversion of the 
natives of India to Christianity, the nature of the panic which spread 
among the Sipahis requires to be candidly appreciated. It is a great error 
to suppose that the people of India are so sensitive upon the subject of their 
religion, either Hindu or Mahommedan, as to suffer no approach of contro- 
versy, or to encounter adverse opinions with no other arguments than 
insurrection or murder. On the contrary great latitude of belief and prac- 
tice has always prevailed amongst them, and especially amongst the troops in 
whose ranks will be found seceders of various denominations from the 
orthodox systems. It was not therefore the dissemination of Christian ` 
doctrines that excited the angry apprehensions of the Sipahis, on the melan- 
choly occasion which has called for these observations ; nor does it appear 
that any unusual activity in the propagation of those doctrines was exercis- 
ed by Christian Missionaries at the period of its occurrence. It was not 
conversion which the troops dreaded but compulsion, it was not the reason- ) 
ing or the persuasion of the Missionary which they feared, but the arbitrary ~ 
interposition of authority. They believed of course erroneously that the l 
Government was about to compel them to become Christians, and they resist- = 
ed compulsory conversion by violence and bloodshed.* ‘The lesson is one 
of great seriousness, and should never be lost sight of as long as the relative 

osition of the British government and its Indian subjects remains unaltered. — 

t is not enough that the authority of the ruling power should never inter- 
pose in matters of religious belief, it should carefully avoid furnishing ~ 
grounds of suspicion that it intends to interfere. * 


We must go a little out of our way to make a few remarks _ 





— 
insurrection at Vellore had no connexion with the Christian religion directly or  —_ 
indirectly, immediately or remotely, is a truth which is capable of demonstration.” —  _ 


Letter from the Rey. C. Buchanan to the Governor-General, 7th Nov. 1807; Parlia- 
mentary Papers relating to Missionaries, &c., 14th April 1813. Dr. Buchanan e 
undoubtedly believed in what he asserted so roundly, but he was strangely mis-in- 

; formed. The most zealous and able defenders of the cause, Lord Teignmouth, in = 
his considerations on the duty of diffusing Christianity in India, and Mr. Wilber- i 
force in his speeches in 3813, afterwards published by himself, do not go to the same 

P length: they only deny that the Vellore mutiny was connected with any unusual ~ 
extension or activity of Missionary proceedings. - 


* The opinion that the Government had some such project in view was not con- 
fined to the Sipahis. Mir Alim, the veteran minister of the Nizam, and as has 
been seen, the staunch friend of the English, expressed his surprise that the British © 
government should think it just or safe, to compel the troops to wear the semblance 
of Christians; and a like astonishment was manifested by the ministers of Na pur.— 
Letters from the Residents; M. S. Records. Of the universality of the feeling 
there is also published an impartial testimony. Purnia, the Dewan of Mysore, gave 
it as his ope that the Hindus were more alarmed and dissatisfied than the 
_ Makommedans.—Lord William Bentinck’s Memorial, 45. And Sir Thomas 
D oe writes: “ however strange it may appear to Europeans, I know that the 
gencral opinion of the most intelligent natives in this part of the counry is, that it 
vas intended to make the sepoys Christians.” —Letter to Lord William Bentine 
August, 1806. ‘This letter also shows, that, in a part of the Peninsula wł 

ents of the family of Hyder were most numerous, there were no rea 

at any intrigues had been at workin their favour.—Life of Sir J 
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on these passages. We give Professor Wilson all possible 
credit for a desire to treat this question fairly and mgenu- 
ously; but he deceives himself, if he thinks that he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the task an amount of historical impar- 
tiality sufficient for the candid consideration of such a question. 
He has not, in truth, divested himself of those oriental pre- 
judices and partialities, which led him to deliver a strong 
testimony against the propriety of abolishing the beauti 
system of Suttee. The lapse of twenty years would seem to 
have detracted nothing from the conservative tendency of Mr. 
Wilson’s opinions. He appears to be as little of a reformer in 
1845, as in 1825. His mind has seemingly made no progress, 
during the interval, although had he bah open to such 
influences, every year must have afforded him a fresh proof of - 
the little danger arising from a judicious interference with the 
so-called religious feelings of the natives of India—every year 
must have presented him with a new catalogue of reasons for 
mistrusting his own judgment, for acknowledging the utter 
causelessness of the apprehensions, which he has so long enter- 
tained. The concluding sentence of the last extract, which we 
have made from Mr. Wilson’s history is eminently characteristic 
of the writer. How far it serves to establish his claims to be 
considered as a fit person to undertake the continuation of 
Mill’s history we leave it to the admirers of that eminent writer 
to determine. It has been said that in India all politicians are, 
more or less, reformers—a truth undeniable, we believe, when 
uttered with reference to those who read the book of the world 
with open eyes and clear faculties, looking abroad on men, study- 
ing the national character by means of intercourse with all classes 
of the community ; watching closely the effects of legislative 
interferences, and duly considering the inevitable tendency of 
every new reform to prepare the soil for the introduction of 
still more extensive innovations. No Indian statesman, indeed, 
can be other than a Reformer. But there has existed a band 
of dry students, looking through the dusty spectacles of orien- 
talism on ornate manuscripts, instead of on the wide country ; 
conversing with bigoted pundits, who live upon the ignorance 
and superstition of their fellows, instead of deducing the opi- 
nions and probing the feelings of all classes of the population— 
a crew of hard, disputatious book-men, enamoured of eastern 
learning and thence of eastern customs and eastern errorŝ— 
almost we may say of eastern jilth—who were wont to raise 
a voice against every benevolent effort made by a Christian 
government to purge this immense stye of its dense layers of 
impurity ; who were wont to cry out against “ dangerous mno- 
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vations,” to predict indeed the overthrow of our Anglo- 
Indian empire, whenever a Christian statesman bethought 
himself of rescuing the widow from the flames of the funeral 
pile, or the infant from the strangling fingers of her mother. 
This class of obstructives is now nearly extinct. Noman can 
now-a-days, without incurring abundant ridicule, defend the 
amenities of the Hindu system of cruelty and idolatry any more > 
than he can dilate on the treasures of wisdom and wit con- 
tained in the venerable volumes of Eastern literature, once 
said to be depositories of “ science and poetry and thought 
of the highest order, and the most inestimable value; and they, — = 
who have, during the last quarter of a century, lived a waking J 
life, are apt to suspect the men, who, in the year 1845, talk so — 
freely about the danger of innovation, of having passed their 
time, like Rip Van Wynkle, in Sleepy Hollow, utterly oblivious 
of all that has been going on in the sentient, stirring world — 
around them. The Hindu mind, at the present time, so far 
from being in a state, from which anythingof violent opposition 
may be apprehended to menace the benign efforts of a Christian _ 
legislature to introduce wise reforms, based upon principles of 
reason and humanity, is, we believe, well prepared not only for 
the reception but for the origination of great moral and religious 
changes. To discourage and to check these yearnings after 
better things would be an act of as wicked and insane folly, — 


— 


j 


as though a mother should strive = 
To stay the lusty manhood of the child — 
Once weak upon her knees. — 


It appears to be Mr. Wilson’s doctrine that the Government of 
India should exert itself not to avoid the appearance of evil; but 
to avoid the appearance of good. They ought, according to this 
authority, not only to abstain from doing good, but to be carc- .— 
= ful lest any one should suspect them of wishing to do good. 
It is not without a feeling of lively gratitude that we consider 
how very few participate in Mr. Wilson’s sentiments—that 
_ the obstructives ot which he is the facile princeps are fast ceasing __ 
to exist; and that the stream of Reform, to which we may ~ 
_well apply the fine descriptive line of the Roman poet, — 










— = Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis ævum, 
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conduct, are, in spite of the sneers and the questionin of 
those, who ridicule failures in which they rejoice, and are 
sceptical of a piety which they do not understand, entitled 
to the sympathy and admiration of all good men. It is a 
subject of deep regret that the most enthusiastic and the most 
devoted are not always the most prudent—the most judicious. 
It is necessary that every reformer should not only feel —— 
but think deeply—that he should not only desire to do good, 
but that he should patiently study how to doit. The errors of 
devoted men, whose impulses are always in the right direc- 
tion—whose souls are animated with the most earnest aspira- 
tions after the happiness of their fellow creatures—who pursue 
the grand objects of their lives, with toil and tribulation utterly 
regardless of self—are indeed most painful to contemplate; for, 
whilst we love such laborers for their zeal and self-devotion, we 
can not but be sensible that their labors are not mere labors in 
vain, since every failure in the right direction, resulting 
from a want of wisd@m in the agent, becomes, in the hands 
of its enemies, a reproach to the cause itself. And that the 
cause suffers greatly by such failures no reasonable man can 
deny. Constituted as is the great majority of mankind we 
can not expect that a due distinction should be drawn between 
the excellence of the thing to be done and the wisdom of the 
agent attempting to do it. It is one of the tritest of trite 
common-places, that the short-comings of the latter are no 
indications of the unworthines of the former; but, obvious 
as is this truth, there is nothing so often overlooked, in heedless- 


ness or in wilfulness, by the world. Fortunate, indeed, is _ 


it that there are men amongst us, in whom untiring energy, 
devoted zeal, and the most ardent philanthropy are united 
with brilliant talents, sound judgment, and an abundant fertility 
of resource—conspicuous in their successful employment of 
varied legitimate means of working towards the same great 
end. It is gratifying indeed to reflect that such men exist 
among us, for never was there a period in the history of 
British connexion with the east, in which a greater amount 
of good can be achieved by laborers of this class. The season 
is most propitious. The signs of the times are most encourag- 
ing. A great Reformation is developing itself; and at such 
an epoch, the skilful handling of dexterous men—men neither 
rash nor timid—may rapidly bring it to perfection. The 
danger of such interference exists, but in the imaginations of 
the Obstructives, who conjure up difficulties —— would 
fain see in real, insurmountable existence. This is not the 


place to demonstrate, by a reference to detailed facts—facts © 
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with which the daily life around us is ——— gravid—the 
utter groundlessness of the fears which“ have been expressed 
by the enemies of the progress of Christianity in the east; 
but something has already been done elsewhere in this journal, 
and much more will we hope be done, to prove by the array | 
of a magnificent phalanx of stubborn truths that the alarm 
entertained by such sophists as Professor Wilson is the ricketty 
child of ignorance and prejudice. | 
At the close of his sketch of the administration"of the Marquis 
of Wellesley, Mr. Alison, in the second edition of his history, * 
appends the following note :— 3 
As the author is now to bid a final adieu to Marquis Wellesley’s 
administration in the East, he trusts that he will not be accused of unbecom- 
ing feeling, but rather of a regard for historic truth, when he quotesin 
corroboration of the facts stated in the preceding chapters, the following : 
sage in a letter with which after perusing this work, that great man 
onored him.—“ Lord Wellesley had not the interview with Fouché of — 
which you speak [this is now corrected]. But in all other respects heis 
ready to bear full testimony to the accuracy * your history and to the 
——— and beautiful spirit in which it is conceived and written.” — Marquis 
ellesley to Mr. Alison ; 20th November, 1840.* The imprimatur of such ~ 
a man is indeed a testimony in relation to jis own transactions, of which 
an historian may justly feel proud. : 
Now, assuredly, we do not charge Mr. Alison with the — 
entertainment of any ‘ unbecoming feeling,” but on the other 
hand, we are considerably at a loss to decide whether the 
eater measure of beautiful simplicity is evinced by the 
istorian or by the statesman. As Mr. Alison’s account of the 
Wellesley administration abounds in high-flown panegyrics of — 
the noble ruler and his illustrious brother—as the Marquis 
every er enced to be the greatest man to whom the 
destinies of India have ever been entrusted—a statesman of 
gigantic calibre, beside whom Clive, Hastings and Cornwallis, are 
very pigmies—as his history is rife with such delicate compli- 
ments as the following, we can be at no loss to comprehend 
secret of the noble Marquis’ complacent admiration :Ẹ 
_ Vigor and resolution are not alone capable of achieving success, 
‘though they are generally essential towards it; wisdom in combination, 
Tahong in Council, — in preparation are also indispensable 
_ and it wasinthe union of these invaluable qualities with the courage € 
s -Che hero and the heart of the patriot that Lord Wellesley was unrivalled.- 
Page 126. — 
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the phraseology of this letter it would appear to have been written by 
i obably Montgomery Martin) and not by the noble Marquis nmsen =" 
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combination, he was the first of British statesmen even in the days of Pitt 
and Fox.— Ibid. ' 
and held 
The very highest rank as a scholar in the age of Porson and Parr.— 
Page 124. 

This great statesman was relieved from the cares of sovereignty, and 
embarked at Calcutta, on his return to England, amid the deep 
all classes of the people, leaving a name imperishable in the rolls alike of 
European and Asiatic fame.— Page 219. 

The administration of Marquis Wellesley exceeds, in the brilliancy and 
importance of the events by which it was distinguished, any recorded in 
British history.—Page 222. 

Other passages of a similar tendency might be quoted. That 
the octogenarian statesman should have been enraptured with 
the “impartial and beautiful spirit” in which the history, con- 
taining such passages as these, is “ conceived and written,” is 
something extremely natural; but that Mr. Alison should, in 
sober seriousness, have published the letter expressive of the 
Marquis’ delight, as g triumphant testimony in favor of the im- 
partiality and beauty of his work, is we confess something 
surprising. It would hayg astonished us greatly if the Marquis 
of Wellesley had not thofight so ardent an admirer of his char- 
acter, an impartial and beautiful writer. 

We do not quarrel with Mr. Alison for freely expressing the 
high opinion of the Wellesley administration, which he appears 
so sincerely to entertain. He has every possible right to ex- 
press such opinions, and we have none to question the honesty 
of the historian. Viewed through a certain medium—and that, 
too, the one through which such exploits, as those distinguishing 
the government of the Marquis of Wellesley are commonly 
regarded, it is unquestionable that his Lordship’s policy was 
a “ vigorous” policy—that his administration was a most 
“ brilliant” administration, and that he himself was eminently 
* successful.” But we confess that there are still clinging to us 
certain.antiquated notions, which lead us very greatly to ques- 
tion the success of the governor, who systematically violates the 
instructions he has received from his employers, and sets at 
naught the provisions of the legislature, under which he holds 
his appointment. We do not now purpose to consider the 
character of the Marquis of Wellesley, for which indeed we 
entertain very high respect, nor the individual acts of his go- 
vernment, which may have been in themselves nec aéts 
most meritoriously executed—we merely say, and in justice to 
others it behoves us to say this much, that in estimating the 
success of a governor, it is incumbent on the historian to con- 





“sider well the nature of the office entrusted to him, and the 4 ; 
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objects, which he was commissioned to fulfil, Lord Wellesley 
was appointed Governor-General of India under a charter, 
-~ which expressly prohibited the prosecution of measures, such 
as those which he delighted to carry out; and he proceeded to 
the East, with instructions framed in accordance with the 
spirit of that charter-act. His government—however able, how- 
ever vigorous, however brilliant—was, from first to last, a long 
violation of that charter, of those instructions; and we, who 
are not easily dazzled by glitter, nor stunned by noise, are apt to 
consider the merits of his administration, no# merely with refer- 
ence to the deeds which were accomplished, but to their conso- 
nance with the clearly prescribed duties which he was commis- 
sioned to perform. The clause in the charter-act may have been a 
monument of the folly of the legislature—the instructions of 
the home authorities may have been characterised by the most 
glaring inaptitude ; still the Governor-General was bound to 
shape his measures in accordance with the spirit which they 
breathed ; and we can not readily concede that a systematic 
disregard of the course of policy prescribed by the legislature 
of Great Britain and enforced by the Court of Directors can 
be viewed in the light of success. Ird Wellesley succeeded 
in doing precisely what he was commissioned’ not to do. It 
matters not whether the events, by which his administration 
was distinguished “ exceeded in brilliancy and importance an 
recorded in British history”—it matters not whether he himself 
_ evinced the most consummate sagacity, the most unshaken reso- 
~ lution, and the most extraordinary vigour of execution—we — 
hold that these points, in estimating the merits of the Wellesley 
administration, are not entitled to the regard which it has been 
the custom of historians to bestow upon them—in most instances 
to the exclusion of all other considerations. Not very dissimilar 
to this was the verdict of Lord Wellesley’s cotemporaries in 
England. In spite of the great victories achieved and the == 
vast extent of territory acquired, during the reign of the noble 
Marquis, the successes of his administration were viewed witl 
very little complacency at home. The Court of Directors ha 
written a very stringent letter to the Governor-General, when - 
in India, censuring his Lordship’s warlike policy ; but the” 
| Board of Control, having taken alarm, intercepted the letter 
= The correspondence was printed after the return of the 
— Marquis to England, and at a General Meeting, the Court ọf 
_ Proprietors passed a resolution approving of the conduct of the 
Directors in endeavouring “to restrain a profuse expenditure 0 
lic money and to prevent all schemes of conquest ana 
ension — P dominion, measures which the legislature bad 
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declared to be repugnant to the wish, the honor, and the 


928 to 195. 

We have made these observations with no desire to detract 
from the reputation of one of the ablest—-we may add, one of 
the most honest, men, who have ever visited the land of the 
Kast: but it appears to us that the question, which we are 
now discussing, involves a principle of the utmost importanee— 
a principle, which is too often lost sight of altogether in these 
days of unscrupulous aggression. The world is already much 
too prone to admire the splendid achieyments of ambitious 
statesmen, who on touching the shores of India not seldom 
consider themselves free from all trammels either of superior 
authority orsof Christian morality; and who equally disregard 
the mandates of their employers and the commands of God. 
It is because there is vastly too much of this independence 
in high places, and too great a propensity in lower places to 
admire and to extol this independence, that we have felt 
ourselves under an obligation, to do as much as lies in our 
power, to strip the truth of all the meretricious adornments 
of pride and pomp, which at present encumber it, and to 
consider not so much whether the statesmen, who have succes- 
sively grasped the sceptre of India, have carried out their 
measures with ability and success, as whether those meas 
were, with relation not only to eternal rules of right but 


peculiar circumstances, in strict accordance with the duties © 


which they were called upon to observe towards those, who 
were set in authority over them, as well as towards the great 
family of mankind. We are well aware that the opinions we 
have expressed, in this as well as in other articles, on what 
we conceive to be the duties of Christian statesmen, are op 

ed to those, which are current not only among men who think 
not at all, but among those who, we are bound to believe, think 
long and deeply upon such subjects; but this admitted fact only 
tends to impress us still more profoundly with the conviction 
that it is our duty to endeavour to bring about a more healthy 
state of feeling hia that which seems everywhere to exist—to 
lead man’s minds towards a more sober, a more serene investi- 
gation of the true character, estimated by right Christian 
principles, of great political events. It is not without sorrow 
—it is not without alarm that we perceive the strong propenfity 
of historical writers to over-estimate the “brilliant” achiey- 
ments of statesmen and warriors of the “vigorous” class, 


and to treat with scorn and contempt, the forbearance a 
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of rulers, who abstain from earning a glorious reputation 
at the sacrifice of Christian principle, and consent to be 
accounted weak rather than bring themselves to be wicked. 
The historians, who are so enraptured with the brilliant achiev- 
ments of a Clive and a Wellesley, do not fail to speak scorn of 
such rulers as Cornwallis, Shore, and Bentinck; and thus not 
only hold out a premium upon political immorality, but crown 
the mischief by perpetuating among the masses of mankind the 
delusive casuistry, by which alone this immortality can be 
nourished and supported. If it be true that an immense deal 
of mischief is done in the world by the early familiarity of our 
Christian youth with the writings of Homer and Virgil—writ- 
ings, in which warlike exploits, though often a mixture of trea- 
chery and barbarity, are painted in the most attractive colors, 
j and the characters of warriors, though often a base compound 
i of selfishness and ferocity, extolled in the most glowing lan- 
e,—how true must it also be that the historian, who rivets l 

im after life the chains of false sentiment and low feeling which ~ 
in early youth have been imposed by the Heathen poet, is the 
parent in his turn of a vast amount of social evil. In his 
pages, martial achieyments are not merely described in language 
F that attracts—and great men extolled in language that inspires 
: —in his pages, it is not alone the description and the praise 
f which animate with ambition and impel to emulation, but he 
stands forth openly and avowedly in the character of a teacher; 
he appeals to the reason more than to the imagination; he 
deliberately brings all his powers of ratiocination to bear upon ~ 
the task of persuading men, through the medium of thei F 
understandings, to set a higher value upon achievments of a = 
k. 






















dazzling and astounding character, convulsing nations and 
penang anarchy and confusion, than upon peaceful acts 
of beneficence, which make no noise, but quietly fertilize the — 
soil of humanity and industriously scatter abroad the good seed, — 
which in time springs up, a rich and abundant harvest of Civili- — 
zation and Christianity. However feeble the arms which we — 
i against this giant of error, we feel well assured that we ~ 
3 s not lift them up altogether in vain; they who “polish 
the and brighten the armory of truth” do something, and, inthe — 
Bl noble — of our motto, “ were they but as the dust and 
Be ae of our feet, they were not to be cast away.” — 
= We make one more extract from Mr. Alison’s history—a 
= passage, whioh, though belonging to the exordium of his narra- 
= five of the Rise and Progress of British power in India, we 
= have reserved to the last, because it demands from us more 
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detailed and elaborate eration than the extracts on which _ 
we have hitherto commented :— 7. eee 
Mr. Burke has said that if the English were to be expelled from India, _ 


they would leave no better traces of their dominion than the hyena or the 
tiger. Even at the period when this celebrated expression was used, it 


savored more of the fire of the orator than the sober judgment of the states- 
man ; but had that great man survived to these times, he would have grate- € 
fully retracted the sarcasm and admitted that of all the marvels i * 
the British sway in the East, the most wonderful is the extraordinary ~ 

blessings which it has conferred upon the inhabitants .......... .. Brilliant < 


as has been the career of England in the European world during the last 
half century, there are several circumstances in its internal situation, which 
can not be contemplated without painful feelings. Among these, the constant 
and uninterrupted increase of crime through all the vicissitudes of and 
war, unchecked by penal vigilance, undiminished by intellectual cultivation, 
is one of the most alarming. But under the British empire in the East, a 
very different and much more satisfactory progress has taken place. Rapid 
By has been the growth of crime in the European dominions of England 
during the last half century, its decrease in her Eastern possessions has been 
still more striking; and the steady powerful rule of a central government 
has done as much for the inhabitants of Hindustan as the vices —— 
on a corrupted manufacturing population have undone for the people of 
Great Britain. From the returns of commitments and Crimes in many 
different provinces of India for the last thirty years, it distinctly appears that 
crime has, during that period, diminished one-half, in many places sunk to 
a sixth in the end; whilst it has in the same time more than quadrupled in 
the British Islands, and in Ireland multiplied nine-fold. Nor is it dificult 
to perceive to what cause this remarkable difference is owing. Rob 
and plunder, the crimes of violence, were those chiefly prevalent in India, 
growing out of the lawless habits which ages of mis-rule had di ; 
through a large portion of the population. These savage and dangerous 
crimes have been everywhere severely repressed, in some districts totally __ 
extirpated, by the strong and steady arm of the British Government. The Me 
isupeatablialied hordes of robbers have been in most places dissolved; 
che Piodarses who so long spread ruin and desolation through Central India 
rooted out; the gangs of Dakoits and Sooties, who levied a frightful tax on 
honest industry, transported or broken up. Butif this unwonted w 
of security against hostile spoliation, ìs so generally perceptible even in the 
—— which have enjoyed the benefit of European protection for the 
ongest period, what must it be to those, which have lately been rescued 
from a state of anarchy, misery, and bloodshed, unparalleled in the modern 
history of the world........ 2.1... 2.0000 seseeens The extraordinary di- ` 
minution of crime, —— of a violent kind, in all page of the Indian 
peninsula of late years, and progressive amelioration of the people, is in a F. 
great measure to be ascribed to the extensive and powerful police force, 
which is very generally established. The discipline and organization of this 
civil body is admirable; and such is its extent that in the — m e. 
Bengal and Behar, it numbers one hundred and sixty thousand men i 
ranks. In most villages there are two or three, in many ten or twel » of 
this protecting force permanently established. Europeans may feel asto- 
nished at the magnitude of this establishment; but exp@fience has com- 
ey demonstrated that it is highly useful and indeed indispensable amidst __ 
he habits of lawless violence to which ages o eins · 


cense and rapine hav 
ured the inhabitants of India. The rapi — i — of 
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in Bengal under the operation of this entive system, proves that a 
remedy has been discovered and applied to he prevailing causes of evil in 
those regions; would that human wisdom could devise an equally effectual 
reservative against the passion for illicit gain, sensual indulgence, and 
itual intoxication. which are now, like a gangrene, overspreading the 
face of society in the British Islands.—P. p. 10-16.* 

It is painful to us to be compelled to disperse with a harsh 
voice such pleasant visions as these, and to bid the dreamer 
arise and look with waking eyes, on the truth. Alas! that 
7 anything so delightful to contemplate should be other than a 
bright reality. Mr. Alison’s comparisons appear to us to be 
singularly infelicitous. The vices of a corrupted manufacturin 
population have long been a favorite topic of discourse wit 
writers of a particular political creed much given to the very 
common failing, of eager and impulsive theorists—a_ propensity 
to beg the question. A “corrupted manufacturing population” 
is one of the cant phrases, which form the stock-in-trade of 
these political hucksters. It has just so much truth in it, that 
a populace, whatsoever be its character, whether urban or 

rian, is ewer more or less corrupted; but that there is more 
vice in the manufacturing than in most of the agricultural districts 
of Great Britain, we even at this distance take upon ourselves 
confidently and emphatically to deny. More than one elaborate 
report laid before Parliament within the last few years, containing 
a large mass of statistical details, has gone far to explode this 
fallacy—a fallacy, which, we believe, indeed, has long ere this 
gone the way of all such figments.t 


* We have omitted from the pages quoted in the text, some passages relative to 
the rise of a middle class in India, drawn from the more industrious of the cultivators 
of the soil, and a little rhapsody on the subject of the wide diffusion of *a-taste 

ong them for luxuries and convenience to which their fathers were strangers.” 





FI rom the very bottom of our hearts do we wish that Mr. Alison’s picture werea  ă 
— faithful onc. = 

—* t A recent writer in the Westminster Review has well remarked ;—“ The antiquate 

* perior morality of the rural population is now nearly abandoned. 
received a heavy blow and a great discouragement from the publication of the first — 
its rts of the Poor Law Commissioners in 1833, and again from the ‘Reporte —_ 
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This, however, is a e — foreign to the objects 
the present enquiry. It f®beyond our province to investis 
the comparative immorality of the ceed arlene and ~ = 
tural districts of Great Britain; but we may, with nce -8 
to the comparison instituted by Mr. Alison between the state 
of crime in England and its Indian dependencies, demur tothe 
test, which the historian has applied to its elucidation. We 
do not look upon such tables as those which Mr. Alison has ~ 
quoted in his appendix, as correct indices of the actual state 
of crime, progressive or retrogressive, in one country or the = 
other.* They exhibit not the amount of crime; but the | 
amount of detected crime, and may, in many instances be . 
regarded, as valuable indications of the increasing or diminish- l 
ing efficiency of police establishments. It has been well said 
that “ the number of crimes detected forms no surer criterion 

of the number committed than do the fish which are caught of 

the fish in the sea.” In England, it is unquestionable that the 
means of detecting crime have greatly improved within the last 
twenty years; but it is not so certain that the relative amount 

of crime has increased beyond the extent to be anticipated from 

so vast an increase of the population. Mr. Alison’s opmions on 
these points appear to be widely different from our own. He 

sees in the “ extensive and powerful Police force whichis now 
pretty generally established,” and whose * discipline and organi, 
zation” he tells us are so admirable, the cause of the alleged 
diminution of crime within the provinces of India. Now we r 
can assure Mr. Alison, that our Police force, “ extensive" 
though it be, is so far from being admirable, that it is admitted 
everywhere to be a standing reproach to the British Govern- 
ment. The dishonesty, the rapacity, the indolence, th 
cowardice, the utter inefficiency of our Police are evils no 
asserted in a spirit of faction by the —— of Government, 
but are candidly and openly admitted by the servants of that - 
Government, who ceaselessly deplore the existence of a state of 
affairs, which it is indeed difficult to amend. Mr. Alison could, 
by no possibility, have alighted upon a more unfortunate object 
Wpimration than the Indian Police. 


* We could produce other tables, more worthy of consideration than those whieh $ 

Mr. Alison quotes from Montgomery Martin — We happen. at this present time, to 
have before us. some statistics prepared by Dr. Hutchinson, in his valuable work on 2 
Indian Jails, which tell a somewhat different story. This writer has shown that in J 
1835, there were 37,527 prisoners in the Jails of Bengal, the North West Provinces ee 
and the Straits of Malacca (our penal settlements); and in 1842, the number wa i 
47,736. During this interval there were#ome years both of increase snd decrease, ie 
highest number being 66,637—but it would seem that there are more persons in our 
jails now, than ten years ago. As Mr. Hutchinson received these returns, as secre- 

tary to the Medical Board, their accuracy can not be questioned, ~ a 
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We do not mean to deny that within the British provinces 
crinfe has considerably decreased. We should not be as hope- 
ful as we now are of the ultimate destiny of the Hindu races, 
if we did not believe that contact with Christianity and civi- 
lization has already done something to humanize the people. 
Crime has decreased in spite of the admirable efficiency of the 
-Police—but we must not flatter ourselves that our direct efforts 
for the advancement of public justice have not hitherto fallen 
Ns far short of the wishes—we might almost add the reasonable 
expectations of all benevolent minds. Something has been 
done, of late years, to render justice more accessible to the 
people ; but much—very much has yet to be done, before the 
i% upper classes will cease to consider it more expedient to conceal, 
even at a considerable cost, crimes committed upon their estates, 
than suffer them to be investigated in our courts of justice ; and 
the lower classes cease to think it better to suffer any wrong, 
and to spend their last anna in douceurs to the admirable Police, 
rather than appear as prosecutors or witnesses ;—much has yet 
to be done before our courts will be regarded in any other light 
i than as the arena on which great battles of perjury and corrup- 
tion—of bribery and chicane—are to be fought, —the longest 

urse and the toughest conscience infallibly winning the day. 
ome seven or eight years have elapsed since Dwarkanath 
Tagore—a name almost as well known in European countries as 
in his own,*—delivered, before the Police committee assembled in 
$ Calcutta, the following opinion of the Indian Police, and we can 
assure Mr, Alison that what was truth in 1837, is truth in 1845 
— I think that from the Darogah to the lowest peon the whole 
= “< of them are a corrupt set of people—a single case could not 
s be got out of their hands without paying money—the wealthy 

| * always get advantage over the poor. In quarrels between 
‘ Zemindars and Indigo Planters, large sums are expended to 
_ . £ bribe these people—when any report is called for by the Magis- 
— trates from the Darogah, even ina true case, that report cou 
= * not be obtained without paying a large sum of money; and | 
ee < should the case be between two rich parties, the richest or he _ 
< who pays the highest would get the report in his favor. — 
_ € Jemadar or Peon is sent toa village for any enquiry, the 













i < immediately a tax levied by them on all the ryots in the 
_ “ village, through the gomastah of the Zemindars, and this mot = 
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< character of a just demand.......If a dakoity takes place in 
< neighbourhood, the Darogah and all his ple wi about 


‘ of extortion has so — prevailed as almost to give it the £ 
go 


‘ the villages and indiscriminately seize the inhabitants, inno- — 


€ cent or culpable, and it often happens, that persons so taken 
< although of the most suspicious character, m the particular 
€ transaction, are released on some money inducement being 
€ given to the officers....In short nothing can be done without 
< paying for it whenever they are called upon to interfere.”— 
And when asked by the committee, * Do you find yourself as 
Zemindar on all occasions of reference to the Police obliged 
to have recourse to bribes?” this distinguished native honestly 
replied, “ Yes, I do find myself so obliged, believing that 
< unless I did so, I should not even in a right case obtain 
€ justice’—and many European gentlemen, resident in the 
Mofussil, if called upon, would have made a similar reply. The 
facts stated, indeed, are sufficiently notorious in India; but it 
would appear that in England a different estimate has been 
formed of the merits of this admirable body of men. 

Should Mr. Alison still feel sceptical of the alleged deficien- 
cies of our Indian Police we would recommend to him the 
perusal of a chapter on this subject in one of the last, and 
we may add one of tlie best works on India, which has emanated 
from the London press. Colonel Sleeman is an honest and 
unprejudiced writer, and no one will apan him of over-stating 
the defects of any Government establishment. In the magni- 
ficent work entitled Rambles and Recollections of an Indian 
Official, (briefly noticed by us in a former number) this able 
and excellent officer has given usa little of the experience 
derived from his long and intimate connexion with the Indian 
Police force: and in order that the historian of Europe may 
learn in what manner the vigilance of this “admirable” body 
diminishes the amount of crime throughout the country, we 
may not unprofitably quote a few passages from the interesting 
chapter to which we refer :— 

The Police Officers employed on our borders find it very convenient to 
trace the perpetrators of all murders and gang robberies into the territories 
of Native chiefs, whose subjects they accuse often when they know that the 
crimes have been perpetrated by our own, ‘They are, on the one hand, 
afraid to seize or accuse the real offenders, lest they should avenge them- 
selves by some personal violence or by thefts and robberies which t ey 
commit, with a view to get them turned out of office as inefficient; and, on 
the other, they are tempted to conceal the real offenders by a liberal share of 
the spoil and a promise of not again offending within their deat. [And so 
crime is diminished.]...... When they cannot find them (the real o nders 
the native officers either seize innocent persons, and frighten them into co 
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=E = T- 
fessions ; or else they try to conceal the crime, and in this they are seconded? — 


by the sufferers in the robbery, who will always avoid if they can a prosecu-, = 


tion in our courts, and by their neighbours, who dread being summoned te 
give evidence as a serious calamity. ‘The man who has been- robbed, 


instead of being an object of compassion among his neighbours often incurs — 


their resentment for subjecting them to this calamity; and they not only 
pay largely themselves but make him pay largely to have his losses eoncealed 
from the magistrate. [And so crime is diminished.]........ Crimes mul- 
tiply from the assurance the guilty are eyerywhere apt to feel of impunity ; 
Bri the more crimes multiply the greater is the aversion the people every- 
where feel to aid the Government in the arrest and com®iction of criminals ; 
because they see, more and more, the innocent punished -by attendance on 
distant courts at great cost and inconyenience, to give evidence upon points 
which appears to them unimportant, while the guilty escape owing to 
technical difficulties, which they can never understand. [And go crime is 
diminished. ].... .... To escape all these threatened evils they pay handsomely 
and depart in peace. The thannadar reports that an attempt to rob a house 
by persons unknown had been defeated by his exertions and the good 
fortune of the magistrate; and sends a liberal share of spoil to those who 
are to read his report to that functionary. ‘his goes on more or less 
in every district... .. .... Some magistrates think that they can put down 
crime by dismissing the thannadar; but this tends only to prevent crimes 
being reported to him; for in such cases the feelings of the people are in 
exact accordance with the interests of the thannadar and crimes augment 
by the assurance of impunity thereby given to criminals........It is a 
common practice among thannadars all over the country to connive at the 
residence within their jurisdiction of gangs of robbers, on the condition that 
they shall not rob within those limits, and shall give them a share of what 
they bring back from their distant expeditions. [And so crime is dimi- 
nished.) ‘These are things of daily occurrence in all parts of our dominions, 
and the thannadars are not afraid to play such “ fantastic tricks” because all 
those under and all those above them share more or less in the spoil, and 
are bound in honor to conceal them from the European magistrate whom it 
is the interest of all to keep in the dark. They know that the people will 
hardly ever complain from the great dislike they all have to appear in our 
courts, particularly when it is against any of the officers of those courts, or 
their friends and creatures in the district police. [And so crime is diminished— 
Oh! the admirable Police ! ] 
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duties, it can not be expected that we should gather around us 
—nor indeed, would it be desirable, if possible to do so—a 
band of regular contributors, entertaining doctrines, wholly or 
even partially consonant the one with the others, upon questions 
which have, perhaps, not been sufficiently considered and can- 
vassed, to induce much fixity of opinion on any side. The 
political creeds of the majority are unsettled; there are many 
shades of opinion, but rarely, save in a few extreme cases—and 
these extremes iis possible may sometimes be shadowed forth 
in our pages—much decided antagonism. Occasionally we may 
fall in with an eager theorist, with more of impulse than discri- 
mination, who, drawing pictures of an Utopian, Paradisaical 
state, and seeing with his own eyes that the reality falls far 
short of the bright ideal, denounces, in unmeasured language, 
the short comings of the British Government and chafes indig- 
nantly at every mention of the benefits, which after its own 
bit-by-bit system of reform, it has conferred and is conferring 
on the people. There are, on the other hand, a few, whose 
sympathies are of the narrowest dimensions, and who resent all 
allusion to existing evils, as though it were a direct affront to 
them as servants of the state. They can not be forced into 
admissions even of the most obvious character; they can not 
concede that India has yet many wrongs to be redressed, that 
the British power has yet much to do before its name can be 
celebrated in terms of glowing panegyric in connexion with its 
wonderful empire in the East. But the mass of thinking men 
are agreed as to the wisdom and propriety of avoiding either 
extreme. They see that there is much still to be done—that 
there are evils, many and great, reaching across the whole lenga 
and breadth of the land; and that Government, in the due 
fulfilment of its obligations to its Eastern subjects, must be 
constantly employed in the work of perfecting great ameliorative 
reforms. To be idle is to be criminal. We can not stand still. 
In this country every ruler must be a reformer—every Govern- 
ment must be one of progress. Now we conceive that to 
expose evils and to suggest remedies is not necessarily to 
reproach, even by inference, the Governing body. Readily 
admitting that much has been done, we can not but perceive 
that much more remains to be done; and we are hopeful that 
every new year will see a diminution of the pile of unperform- 
ed duties. It is our purpose not to reproach—not to revile— 
not to menace—but, strong in hope and in faith, to encourage, 
and as far as in us lies, to assist the beneficent endeavors of 
Government, whose advances in the right direction we shall 
ever feel more pleasure in setting forth and illustrating than in 
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commenting on its fallings short. It is in no factious—in no 
querulous spirit that we have set about our present task. It 
will please us better to work with the Government than against 
it; and we are not without a hope that in the prosecution of 
our duties we shall find ourselves more frequently the allies 
than the opponents of legitimate authority. 

We especially desire to avoid all exaggeration, in our exposi- 
tion of existing evils. We would not willingly go one inch 
beyond the ascertained truth. It is true that self-complacency, 
national as individual, is more common than self-depreciation. 
That the world is more prone to flatter itself with the assurance 
that it has gone far enough in well-doing than to admit the 
conviction that it has fallen lamentably short of the verge 
of duty; and on this account, it may be less injurious to 
the interests of humanity to condemn, than to extol over much; 
but when we remember that there are never wanting enemies to 
truth—hostile to, because fearful of, direct revelations—who 
stand ready armed with minute practical details and ingenious 
logical proofs, to convict the earnest exponent, who should 
chance, in the plenitude of his zeal, to over-step the boundaries 
of demonstrable fact, of what is ever sure to be called gross 
exaggeration; and, as a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, 
to condemn, perhaps for one single error, the entire mass of truth 
with which it is surrounded. We cannot but acknowledge the 
immense detriment, which the cause of humanity sustains at 
the hands of the advocate, who innocently exaggerates eyen 
in a single point. But we desire not that caution should de- 

enerate into timidity—that the fear of not being fully believed 
should deter honest men from declaring the ascertainable, 
demonstrable truth. There is enough on record in official 
documents—enough capable of immediate and irrefutable proof 
—to establish every case of alleged evil without betaking our- 
selyes.to vague indefinite assertion, wanting shape and circum- 
stantiality, and as such exposed to contradiction equally vague 
and uncircumstantial. It shall be our endeavor in this work, 
by appealing to acknowledged—in most instances, ofticial— 
authorities; requiring the reader to take little or nothing on 
our bare, unsupported testimony—to lay open the real state of 
the country and to carry conviction to the hearts of our readers. 
At the end of such an article as this we cannot undertake to 
exhibit, as we could desire, the whole amount of error involve 


in Mr. Alison’s comprehensive Poxan—the triumphant shout of =a 
complacent admiration called forth by his recognition of the 
immense blessings, which have been showered upon the people 
of India from the heaven of British rule—indeed, any one ~ 
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article would be insufficient for the embodiment of such an 
array of evidence, as we should desire to lay before the British 
public, on affairs of such high importance; but we pledge 
ourselves that in this work the requisite evidence shall appear, 
and we are much mistaken, if, in the sequel, we shall fail to 
convince even Mr. Alison himself, that the picture, which he 
has drawn, is more beholden to the bright tints of imagination 
than to the grave colors of plain historical truth. 

A few words in this place will suffice. It is undeniable, that 
under British rule, the natives of India have been secure against 
foreign invasion. ‘They have not lived under the presence of 
alarm, which is said to have unceasingly disturbed them, when 
desolating inroads upon their fair provinces were made by 
sanguinary foes, who swept the country with the besom of 
destruction and manured every field with blood. But, admit- 
ting this, we do not feel equally well assured that the blessings 
of this kind of security may not be over-valued. Our own 
opinion is that the fear of invasion exercises but scant influence 
over the happiness of a nation. <A fear of evil is but a slight 
evil after all. However mighty it may be in itself, it is but 
insignificant in the distance. Political events are the cause of 
a very minute fraction of the misery, which overshadows the life 
of every individual. It is the curse which crouches at our door, 
which follows us into the fields, which is beside us at our up- 
risings and our down-sittings,—which shuts out the sun at 
noon-day and darkens the blazing hearth and turns even the 
prattle of children into notes of woe—this is the curse, the 
daily, hourly, ever-present curse, which fills the cup of misery 
to the brim. When England dreaded the appearance on her 
coast of the mighty power that had disturbed all continental 
Europe, did men sleep less soundly in their beds—or meet 
each other with less cheerful faces in the streets; was there 
less of feasting and merry-making—of marrying and given in 
marriage; did the husband return, at evening-tide to his home, 
with a less serene heart, and bless his little ones with dimi- 
nished feelings of security and hope, because the French fleet 
was looked for, every morning, from the white cliffs of happy 
England? We do not fear to assert that there was scarcely a 
man in Great Britain, whose happiness was not more seriously 
affected by the fear of a visit from landlord or tradesman—or a 
tax-gatherer—than the expected advent of Napoleon Bonaparte; 
before whom an accepted bill, or an over-due quarter’s rent had 
not cast more terrific shadows, than the coming of the French 
army. The evils which embitter life are those, which are 
peculiar to the individual circumstances of a man—which reach 
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him in the inner-most recesses of home, affecting all his domes- 
tic relations and clinging to him, whithersoever he goes, with 
all the torturing tenacity of the poisoned robe of the Centaur. 
Now, in India, a sweep of Mahommedan horse desolating with 
fearful suddenness an entire village, was doubtless a terrible 
thing when it happened, and families may have been cut off in 
a single day; but these were not events of daily—hourly occur- 
rence; the curse was not ever present to wither up the sap of 
life and turn the garden into a drear desert. It may, we 
think, be fairly questioned whether the doubtful evil of a possi- 
ble Mahommedan invasion was ever capable of filling men’s 
minds with such intense apprehension of coming ruin, as that 
which every day the presence of a corrupt and rapacious Police 
force strikes into the hearts of the abject dwellers in our native 
villages. It would be difficult to conceive any condition of 
things more surely calculated to keep the people in a constant 
state of tremulous uneasiness, than the settlement among them 
of a gang of petty officers of police, exercising, with all the 
authority of law, their lawless propensities, and using the insig- 
nia of office as instruments wherewith to practise the grossest 
oppression without danger of resistance from the oppressed. 
In estimating the happiness of a people we must consider well 
what it is that affects their domestic happiness—what are the 
evils which reach them in the recesses of their homes—and are 
in daily and hourly operation, to terrify and depress. 

We wish that we could regard, with complacency equal to 
Mr. Alison’s, the alleged diminution in the extent of crime 
within the provinces of India. That a blow has been struck 
at certain understood forms of criminality, and that the know- 
ledge we have gained, after long years, of the nature of some 
one or two great criminal leagues has been turned to good 
account in the suppression of the discovered evil, in its old 
original aspect, we readily admit; and in doing so we gladly 
seize the opportunity thus afforded us, to bestow most hearty 
commendations on those earnest and intelligent officers of the 
Company, to whom India is so much indebted for the suppres- 
sion of Thuggee, the partial suppression of Female infanti- 
cide, human sacrifices, and other huge abominations, which the 
soul sickens to contemplate. They have done well; they have 
directed all their energies to the good work of keeping down 
gréat understood evils—they have moved forward, and with 
manifest success, in a specific course of duty ; what they have 
attempted to do they have done, and they are not without their 
an: - But to cut down one form of criminality is not to 
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tution of Indian society—the subtle poison permeates the entire 
system—and it is not by attacking this or that symptom, that 
we can hope to overcome the disease. We direct our remedies 
towards the suppression of certain outward and visible aspects 
of the internal.disorder—we apply our lotions or our cerates to 
the symptomatic ulcers, which present themselves on the sur- 
face of the diseased flesh and betray the impurity of the life- 
blood which flows through its every vein—but, in doing this, we 
do little more than throw back the disease itself on the vitals, 
to appear again under a new aspect and perhaps with renewed 
virulence. Sublatå causa tollitur effectus. We must not content 
ourselves with the application of external remedies, which at 
best can do nothing more than mitigate urgent symptoms—we 
must employ such agents, such subtle — will creep 
from the inmost core to the outermost tegumêñt and purify 
the gross blood, of which the uleerous blots on the surface of the 
body are merely visible indications. To Suppress is not to 
eradicate. Im many instances we fear, that in destroying an 
understood form of crime, we give birth to one not understood 
—we exchange an intelligible symptom which we are competent 
to reach for an unintelligible symptom which is beyond our 
reach; and leave the disease itself in all its pristine malignity. 
Thus, Thuggee has been suppressed by the vigorous efforts of 
the British Government ; and men are rarely, in these days, 
strangled by the way-side—but they are poisoned by hundreds 
and thousands, and the murders, thus committed by professional 
gangs, as remorseless and cold-blooded as the Thugs, are rarely 
detected and punished. Hear, upon this subject Colonel 
Sleeman—the man to whom above all others India is indebted 
for the suppression of Thuggee:— 

The impunity with which this crime (poisoning) is everywhere perpe- 
trated and its consequent increase in every part of India, are among the 
greatest evils with which the country is at this time afflicted. These 
poisoners are spread all over India, and are as numerous over the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies as over those of Bengal. There is no road free 
from them, and throughout India there must be many hundreds who gain 
their subsistence by this trade alone. ‘They put on all manner of disguises 
to suit their purpose ; and as they prey chiefly on the poorer sort of travellers 
they require to destroy the greater number of lives tomake up their incomes. 
-....... People of all castes and callings take to this trade, some casually, 
others for life, and others derive it from their parents and teachers. The 
assume all manner of disguises to suit their purposes; and the habit of 
cooking, eating and sleeping on the side of the road, and smoking ith 
strangers of seemingly the same caste, greatly facilitate their designs upon 
travellers. ‘The small parties are unconnected with each other, and two par- 
ties never unite in the same cruise. The members of one party may be some- 
times convicted and punished, but their conviction is accidental, for the 
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system which has enabled us to put down the Thug associations cannot be 
applied, with any fair prospect of success, to the suppression of these pests 
of society.— Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, Vol. I. p. p. 
114-115. 

Here Mr. Alison may see that in India there is some differ- 
ence between the amount of crime committed and the amount 
of crime detected. It is necessary that we should be sparing 
of our illustrations, else we might teach the historian how much 
crime we have driven from the land to the water—how mighti- 
ly dakoity—ay, and Thuggee too—under a sense of insecurity 
in the fields and on the roads—have now betaken themselves to 
the teeming thoroughfares of our rivers. 

We are well aware that the condition of India Question is 

™ one of difficult solution—and it is therefore the very last which 
=A it would become us to approach in a spirit of dogmatism. We 
have recently been told that it is as possible to be too near, as 

too far from an object, for the formation of a correct estimate 

of its character and its dimensions*—an objection not unfre- 
quently raised, by those who know nothing about a subject,to the 
writings of those whose circumstances and position have render- 

ed it impossible but that they should know a great deal. And 
never is this assumption more frequently manifested than when 

the state of the colonies and dependencies of Great Britain is 
under consideration. It is this wonderful intuition into remote 
affairs which Judge Halliburton so adroitly ridicules in the last 
series of his “ Sam Slick” papers. * Your long acquaintance 

< with the provinces and familiar intercourse with the people, 
says he, (the colonial secretary to Mr. Slick) “must have made 
you quite at home om all colonial topics.” “ I thought so once,” 
says I, “ but Idon’t think so now no more.” ‘ Why, how is 
that?” says he. “ Why Sir,” says I, “you can hold a book 
so near your eyes as not to be able to read a word of it; 
hold it further off and get the right focus and you can read 
beautiful. Now the right distance to see a colony and know 
all about it, is England—Three thousand miles is the right 
focus for a political spy-glass. A man born here, and who 
was never out of England knows twice as much about the 
provinces as I do.” “Oh! you are joking,” says he. “Not 
a bit,” says, I, “ I find folks here that not only knows every- 
thing about them countries, but have no doubts about the 
matter, and ask no questions; in fact they not only know no 
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* Foreign Quarterly Review (October 1844) a periodical conducted with very 
considerable ability, which has recently contained some valuable articles relative to 
‘Indian affairs—a little marred perhaps, in some instances, by the party-spirit 
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<€ more than me, but more than the people themselves do, what 
< they want; it’s curious, but its a fact.” It 7s a fact; and per- 
haps, even more palpable with reference to India than to 
what are called the “ colonial” possessions of the crown. 

If the question were one merely between those who know 
something about the matter and those who know nothing, it 
were one of easy adjustment. But the truth, as we have 
already stated, is, that there is as wide a difference of opinion 
between men, who have spent all their lives in India and who 
have enjoyed good opportunities of arriving at a correct opinion 
of its real condition, as between the knowing and the unknow- 
ing of the world—the seers and the blind. There are some 
who still contend that India was happier and more prosperous 
under the Mahommedan than it now is under the Christian yoke ; 
whilst others, esteeming the propounders of such an opinion as 
little better than madmen, delightedly expatiate on the immense 
benefits which have accrued to the people from the dominion of 
so benevolent and enlightened a Government as that of Great 
Britain. Of these antagonist opinions we may perhaps, on a fu- 
ture occasion, present our readers, with some genuine specimens 
gleaned from our editorial Portfolio—the writers of them 
being, in all instances, we believe, men of sound ability, exten- 
sive experience, and unquestionable sincerity. We shall then 
have an opportunity of exhorting Mr. Alison, whilst reconciling 
these generally conflicting opinions, to observe that on one 
point these two very dissimilar writers manifest the supremacy 
of similar conyvictions—they all betray an equal measure of faith 
in the merits of our admirable Police. We can assure the 
historian that in this there is nothing remarkable, for although 
reasonable men in India, as elsewhere, differ from one another, 
on every other possible subject, there is no difference of 
opinion regarding the characteristics of the admirable Police. 
Men of the extremest shades of opinion here meet together on 
common ground. No sooner is the Indian Police brought 
upon the apis than the voice of discord is stilled; and men, the 

ronest to controversy and disputation, say ditto to each other. 
There can be no conflict of sentiment, no jarring notes of 
dissonance, when every Christian servant of Government, from 
the highest to the lowest—every independent resident in the 
Mofussil—every journalist—every Englishman, indeed, with 
eyes to see, and ears to hear, and faculties to comprehend, poifits 
his slowly moving finger, and looks with face of deepest sorrow, 
at the same great festering sore, which eats into the sides of 
this unhappy country, and resists all efforts to allay the pain 
which it shoots into every nerve and fibre of the social body. 
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There is a remedy for this, as for all the other evils, under 
which the country has long been groaning; and this remedy is 
now, we hope, in incipient operation. ‘The disease has existed 
too long—has taken too firm a hold of the constitution; the 
frame is too universally permeated by gross humors; there is so 
much impurity, so much corruption everywhere—so deep a 
taint, not only from the original disease, but from the destructive 
remedies, employed to reduce it ; that no reasonable man would 
ever look to see a cure speedily effected by any other than mira- 
culous agency. The healing process to be eftective must be of 
slow operation. The curative influences must gradually—almost 
insensibly, extend themselves from the innermost parts, work- 
ing their way, with subtle, penetrating force, through every 
minute artery, purifying the life-blood, mvigorating the nerves, 
and at length making their slow way to the surface and plainly 
declaring the cure they have wrought in the altered aspect of 
the face of Indian society. To raise the tone of moral feeling 
throughout the country—to elevate the sentiments of the 
people—to purify their hearts—to open their eyes to the true 
nature of the beautiful and the deformed—to train them to love 
what is fair and of good report; to hate what is unseemly and 
disgraceful ; to respect themselves and to sympathise with their 
brethren; to know rightly the dignity of man; to duly regard 
his prerogatives; to worship the holiness of truth; and to feel, 
in their inmost hearts, the sublime happiness of doing and of 
being good ;—these are the chief remedial efforts, which we must 
exert to change the diseased, deformed body into one instinct 
with health and beauty. 

To educate the people is to do all this. Education, using 
the word in its most extensive acceptation, supplies the only 
remedy whereby all morbid influences can be overcome and 
the disorder thoroughly eradicated. Other remedies are but for 
a season, this is for all time. Other remedies touch but one 
symptom or another; this reaches and destroys the idiopathic 
n A of which all these symptoms are but secondary emana- 
tions. Still, as in a previous article* we have emphatically 
declared, we desire to see every possible auxiliary set at work— 
every remedy, or even palliative employed, to mitigate this or 
that local ailment, or to suppress urgent symptoms as they arise. 
These secondary local applications need not interfere with the 
progress of the great remedial agent, which alone can effect _ 
the radical cure. ‘They will wonderfully assist each other. By 
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inducing through means of external changes, a present state of 
ease and tranquillity, we render the native mind a fitter—a_ 


more enduring receptacle of those great truths which we desire 
to instil into it. Indeed whilst society is in a state of feverish 
~ unrest—whilst men’s minds are disturbed and a sense of pre- 
sent security no where exists—it is clearly no time for the 
triumphs of education. At such a season—in such a posture of 
aftairs—we must scatter our good seed amidst choaking thickets, 
and it were in vain to look for a harvest. All local reforms 
are valuable—nay indispensable auxiliaries; let them be duly 
estimated as such, but let no man think that by attacking 
symptoms, which are but secondary, he can reach the disease 
itself. No; this were an error of grievous magnitude—one the 
evil consequences of which it were difficult to over-rate—one 
which if universally encouraged, would be fatal to the advance- 
ment of the happiness, the prosperity, because the intellectual 
and moral culture’of the people. Our work will not live beyond 
the hour until we begin to touch the heart. 





EF After the preceding article was not only written but sent to press, we met 
with a passage in a work on Government, now rather scarce, which appeared to us 
very briefly and felicitously to express a sentiment that cannot be too frequently and 
earnestly impressed on the minds of right-thinking men. - And as the passage, in 


question, in its main scope and spirit, tends to corroborate and enforce some of our . 


own remarks, we here quote it entire :— 


“It is wonderful how forward some have been to look upon it as a kind of presumption 
and ingratitude, and rebellion and cruelty, and I know not what besides, not to alledge only, 
nor to own, but to suffer any one so much as to imagine that an old established law could in 
any respect be a fit subject for condemnation. Whether it has beena kind of personification 
that has been the cause of this, as ifthe law werea living creature, or whether it has been 
the mechanical veneration for antiquity, or what other delusion of the fancy, I shall not here 
inquire, For my part I know not for what good reason it is that the merit of justifying a 
law when right should have been thought greater, than that of censuring it when wrong. 
Under the Government of laws, what is the motto of a good citizen? To obey punctually, 
to censure freely. Thus much is certain; that a system that is never to be censured will 
never be improved; that if nothing is ever to be found fault with, nothing will ever be 
mended ; and that a resolution to justify every thing at any rate, and to disapprove of 
nothing, is a resolution which, pursued in future, must stand as an effectual bar to all the 
additional happiness we can hope for; pursued hitherto, would have robbed us of that share 
of happiness which we enjoy already. For isa disposition to find ‘every thing as it should 
be," less at variance with itself than with reason and utility? The common-place arguménts 
in which it vents itself justify not what is established in effect any more than they condemn 
it ; since whatever now is establishment once was innovation.” 
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ArT. VI.—1. Indian Atlas. Nos. 47-48, 65-66. 


2. J. B. Fraser's Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy Range of the Himalaya Mountains, aud to the Sources 
of the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, with Map, 1820. 


3. Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural 
History of the Himalayan Mountains, 2 vols. by J. Forbes 
Boyle. M. D. V. P. &. S., 1839. 

4. Moorcrofts Travels in the Himalayan Provinces with Map. 
Edited by H. H. Wilson, 2 vols. 1841. 

5. Asiatic Researches, vols. X VI. and X VII. Mr. G. W. Traill’s . 
Statistical Sketches of Kumaon aad the Bhotia Mehals. 


— Mr. J. H. Batten’s Settlement Report on Gurhwal. Printed 
by order of Government, N. W. P., 1843. 


6. MeClelland’s * Geology of Kumaon, 1835.” 
7. Account of Kunawur in the Himalaya Mountains, with Map, 
by the late Captain A. Gerrard, edited by G. Lloyd, 1841. 


— Narrative of a Journey, &c. to the Boorondo Pass in the 
Himalaya Mountains, by Major Sir Wm. Lloyd, and Captain 
A. Gerrard, &c. &c. Edited by G. Lloyd, 1840. 

8. Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 4 vols. 1841 and 1842. Articles 
« Hill Sanataria.” 

9. Notes of Wanderings in the Himalaya, &e. &e. by < Pilgrim, 
Agra. 1844. 


LET not our readers be alarmed at this catologue; we are 
; not going to tax their patience with any elaborate notice of 
~ these several productions, nor could we presume to dilate on 
=the multiplicity of objects which they present to the critical 
eye. The list which heads our pages, serves to indicate the 
regions in which we intend for a short time to expatiate. 
Those who accompay us in this excursion may, indeed, add 
largely to the number of their guides, and find much matter 
for amusement with something also occasionally to enlighten 
_ their understanding in the light leaves of Archer, Skinner, 
z Mundy, Fane, Bacon, and last, not least, Jacquemont; in the 
= pictorial and letter press illustrations of White and Roberts; 
= and in the profounder page of that journal, which has now- 
= for some time been the repository of all that is useful and ele-: = = 
= gant in the labours of the Bengal Asiatic Society and Ve 
correspondents. - — 
= An eminent naturalist, not long since retired from public 
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service in India, and the fruits of whose scientific labors have 
yet to appear in their complete and European form, was accus= 
tomed to speak of common journal writers and specimen 
collectors as travellers, meaning we suppose, by that term to 
convey, with as much urbanity as possible, his contempt for 
the crudities of their Reports, and the self taught and unscien- 
tific character of their knowledge. With less delicacy, and 
with less ground for the depreciation which they attempted, 
some of his occidental opponents delighted to treat the natura- 
list himself as ‘a mere Indian observer and collector? Now, it 
is undoubtedly true, that observers and collectors ought in 
every way to be encouraged, and we should be the first to deery 
any attempt to undervalue their labours, or to cool their zeal 
by any disparaging remarks. But, for the sake of our Indian 
reputation, we earnestly beseech all ‘ travellers’ to stick to 
their collections, and, in their observations, not to wander 
beyond the record. It is lamentable to see an amiable author 
plunging beyond his depth, or floundering in the mud, when 
he might with safety and pleasure disport himself among clear 
and shallow waters, and even gather precious stones and gems 
for philosophers on the bank. 
The great defect of all Indian writers, who treat of natural 
history, geography, geology, and in fact of all the ologies which 
belong to the tracts they visit and describe, is, that they make 
a ‘jumble’ of their information, and do not in their written ac- 
counts distinguish what they have actually seen and known from 
what they heard and guessed at, or from what having seen, they 
do not know. ‘There has been only one individual in these regions, > 
who was entitled, by his great attainments in every branch : 
of learning and science, to describe the country in each and all 
of its various relations, material or otherwise; and if James 
Prinsep had been spared to us, there can be little doubt that 
the Humboldt of the east would have rivalled the fame of his 
western prototype. We do not ask the reader to take up a 
volume of Humboldt or a paper of Prinsep, and compare there- 
with even the clearest descriptions of our Indian writers on 
similar topics; for, to expect that such a comparison could be 
sustained would be but a senseless conceit, and would expose 
our own ignorance of cause and effect. It results from the 
very constitution of Indian society, which is composed for the 
most part of public servants, that those who are alone available ‘ 
for the duties of scientific research, work with fettered hands 
and in a limited sphere,* while they are generally wanting in S 
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the advantages of a complete education and matured experi- 
ence. But in addition to these inevitable disadvantages, we are, 
we think, justified in saying, that there exist two other far 
from necessary causes to which the defect alluded to as charac- 
terizing our Indian descriptive literature may be fairly attri- 
buted ; first, the fatal facility with which a local Indian 
reputation may be acquired ; secondly, the ignorance and apathy 
which prevail concerning the progress of knowledge in Europe. 
It is one object of our article to aid in correcting the first evil. 
Already we hope that people are beginning to discover that 
before a man can take rank with the emeriti of the intellectual 
world, he must achieve a triumph over self-opinionativeness, 
emptiness, and the whole brood of sciolism; that he must 
eschew long windedness, and cultivate brevity ; and above all, 
that he must tell something worth knowing in a manner worth 
listening to. With all due respect to the ancients of the 
Service, we think we perceive in the young civilians of our 
day, a diminished belief in the heaven born and brahmanical 
intellectualism of their caste, and a less firm confidence in the 
pufts of the Indian House, and especially of those which issue 
from the honored lips of the old China captains who enact the 
orator and make valedictory addresses at Haileybury exami- 
nations. Still, there is much room for alarm at the ease with 
which celebrity is gained in this climate of rapid growths; 
and ‘ cleyerish’ settlement reports and heavy judicial minutes 
are still too certain steps in the ladder of Indian fame, although 
the Government have ceased to evoke any more stupendous 
essays on ryotwary and zemindary settlements. 

The cure for the second evil which we have mentioned,— 
a disregard to the state of knowledge in Europe,—is of course 
to be found in visits to that enlightened quarter of the globe ; 
or, where that remedy is impossible, in study, and reflection, 
and intercourse with those who have enjoyed better opportu- 
nites of mental improvement. A course of novels, magazines 
and reviews—even the Calcutta Review—is rather too mild a 
discipline ; and yet we know of some very distinguished cha- 
racters between the Himalaya and Cape Comorin who receive 
their whole supply of intellectual food from these store-houses. 
But the truth is, nevertheless, undoubted, that if a man—even in 
the receipt of 3,000 Rupees per mensem—once allows himself 
any lee way, and fails to keep his mind up to the point of 


N. W. P. Botanical Gardens (to whom also, the whole tea-growing and tea-manu- 
—— experiment in Upper India is confided) from the duties of Accouchier to 
the Civilians’ wives of Suharunpoor, and of Body Surgeon to the convicts att 
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drop irretrievably behind, and distinguishable from the Native 
craft around him only by his colour; or he will be stranded 
fast and immoveable on the shoal of pretending mediocrity. 
Without di — — to distinction of our Everests, 
Wilsons, Falconers, les and other oriental luminaries, who 
now enjoy the full reflected blaze of intellectual light if the 
west, we may be certain, from their own acknowledgment, that 
they underwent some slight eclipse on their first entrance into 
their new orbit. To use a more homely illustration, these Cocks 
of the School in India felt that they were only fifth form boys in 
England. What, then, shall be said of those, who, neither visit 
the fountain head in their native land, nor imbibe fresh know- 
ledge from imported draughts,—what shall be said of the 
Sciolists of India through whose imperfect and confused state- 
ments, the land we live in is made known to the intelligent 
world? What shall be said of those, who unprovided with the 
sacred fire, venture to lay their irreverent hands on the sublime 
altar of nature in the Himalaya? Our object in drawing 
attention to the frailties, which have hitherto been spared more 
or less by all authors east of the Cape, is not to propound 
any newly discovered moral, or to illustrate a stale truism. It 
is to provoke even the present occupants of the field to a new 
and holy emulation, and to a warfare against the sins which 
most easily beset them. And what may we not hope when we 
behold such a champion, as H. M. Elliot, of Agra, entering the 
arena?* We need not in his case, we are sure, utter any 
warnings against the dangers of rapid reputation, and his ow 
voice would be the loudest in preaching the true faith to the 
rising generation. > 


Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, + 
Noctes atque dies niti proestante labore, 3 


Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 


We might leave these noble words of Lucretius ringing in the 
ears of our audience, but we fear that unless something in a 
humbler strain is added by way of application, our Indian 
mediocrity will be indefinitely prolonged, and the race of 
Mikronoustics (to use a word bogrowed from the banks of 
Camus) will still infest our literature, and—for we now comè — 
— 


* This gentleman’s ‘ Supplemental Glossary” should be in every Body's Are —* 
e Revenue — yt 


“ If he do not receive such notice from the Court of Directors” (to use the Re 
Board's words) “as will encourage him to bring the work to completion,” 
their Kingdom depart from them ! - $: 
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to the point which we have been aiming at—a full, free and 
catholic book, we emphatically repeat the word, book on the 
Himalaya, will fail to greet our longing vision. Can it be ~ 
doubted that if the French nation or the Germans had been in 
possession of Affghanistan for four years, Europe would ere 
this have been made acquainted with the entire physical, 
external, internal, moral, intellectual, historical and statistical 
condition of the country? Would a few geographical notes by 
one, a few political essays by others, a few conjectures at the 
geology by some, and a few descriptions of military campaigns, — 
and two or three versions of the tragedy of the massacre have 
been the sole literary and scientific result of the expedition ? 

If any Englishman is disposed to deny the inference which 
we draw, we request his careful perusal of the several works 
named at the head of our paper. Let him examine by way of 
experiment, the four maps, placed first in the list. Here he 
will find the very perfection of confusion, “f confusion worse 
confounded” !—We defy any one on his mountain travels to 
ascertain from these maps, whether his next march will lie over 
the top, or along the side of a hill, or through a valley. The 

reat chains of mountains are marked distinctly enough, but 
the delineation of the subordinate ranges and inferior oftshoots 
and spurs is singularly defective; while the forest of names, — 
chiefly those of insignificant hamlets and cowsheds, bewilders 
the examiner. To these maps, we suppose, must be attributed ~ 
the ludicrous insertions even in the last edition of Hamiltons 
Gazetteer, where hill peaks, and small local shrines figure as _ 
“towns in Northern Hindustan!” We have heard that the ~ 
heights given in these maps and which were for the most part — 


barometrically determined, have been found, on the whole, 
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Atlas. We ourselves have no hesitation in saying that the 
small sketch of the seat of war with Nepal, given in Mr. Toby 
Prinsep’s “ History of the Political and Military Transactions 
during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings,” is 
much superior to its more ambitious successors, owing to its 
distinct delineation of the principal chains and rivers. Yet 
this work was published in 1825, and we are now in 1845, and 
the hills themselves have been held by the British since 1815! 
If thirty years of possession have failed to produce even to- 
lerably good maps, what can we expect to see in the depart- 
ment of General Science ? 

The work by Royle, which appears the third in our list, is 
certainly a highly valuable one; but, we cannot help thinking 
that its value would have been greater if the author had 
attempted less, and had confined himself to the botany of the 
Himalaya.* The very circumstance that the writers own 
knowledge of the mountain districts was but limited,—and 
which enhances his personal merit,—though it may not seriously 
affect the description of plants, is an essential disadvantage 
when information concerning other branches of natural history, 
especially geology, is conveyed through the language or reports 
of others. A specimen of Juniper or of Saussuria at once 
announces its birth in a highly elevated and snowy alpme 
region, and no one could impose on a botanist by placing in his 
Himalayan herbarium a leaf of bazaar pan. But the case is far 
different with rocks. A lump of quartz tells no tale by itself 
A specimen of trap or granite, brought to a philosopher by a 
forgetful or careless traveller, may cause as much injury as 
would arise from the inability to discover these rocks in another 
ignoramus, who should attempt to describe a country without the 
faculty of observation, and without the necessary knowledge to 
qualify him for the task. These remarks, however, are only by 
way of illustration. When we say generally, that we wish Dr. 
Royle’s work had been al? equally complete with his admirable 
arrangement of the Himalayan and other Indian plants accord- 
ing to the natural system; particularly, that the botanical part 
had been more complete, and that his description of the Hima- 
layan Cupulifere and Conifere especially had been fuller and 
better illustrated, we feel confident that he will take our slight 


a 

* It may interest most of our European readers, and not a few of our Indian, to- 
become acquainted with the etymological composition of this expressive term. Let 
them know, then, that Him is a Sanskrit word for cold or frost, and alaya a Sanskrit 
word for abode or residence. So that the two together mean ‘: the abode or residence 
of cold and frost,’ What appellation could be more applicable than this to the 
loftiest range of mountains on the globe —whose peaks are covered with everlasting 
shows ? - 
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criticism in good part, and not consider any of our previous 
remarks as directed at him. We are sure he will himself lament 
with us, that after the lapse of thirty years, we are still without 
a true and catholic account of the British possessions and pro- 
tected states in the Northern Hills. 

As stated in our first paragraph we shall not attempt a criti- 
cism of all the remaining books and papers in our list, at least 
on the present occasion. We must however except the case of 
« Pilgrim and his Wanderings ;” for, this piece of authorship has 
been brought to light in our own days and demands some parti- 
cular notice at our hands. Of the others we must be content to 
say, 

Sunt bona, sunt quædam mediocria, sunt mala plura. : 
We cannot help lamenting the prejudices of Fraser, which 
coloured his descriptions; and the veterinary education of 
Moorcroft, which confined his views and narrowed his observa- 
tions.* In the case of Mr. Traill, we cannot but regret that, 
where so much has been told, so much has been left untold by 
one, who had immense means of obtaining information, and 
great personal zeal and activity. In the case of Mr. Batten we 
can only hope that he knows what is expected of him from his 
situation and that his settlement report on Gurhwal will not 
entirely content him. Dr. McClelland in a new edition would, 
we doubt not, himself make not a few corrections in his “ Geo- 
logy of Kumaon,” and, above all, would alter its title to that 
of a “Sketch of the geology of some 50 miles of the Kumaon 
Province in the neighbourhood of the outposts at Lohooghat and 
Petora Ghur;” while one, now so great a benefactor to the 
cause of Indian science would, doubtless, extend his zoological 
notes, and modify his exclusive calcareous system of Goitre, if 
an opportunity were again afforded him. Gerrard’s account of 
Kunawur is, geographically and statistically, excellent; and the i 
map attached to it, though on too small a scale and deficient in 
the modern effect obtained from shading and embossing, is still — 
a great help. But, Alexander Gerrard had only scientific 
opportunities, and his acquirements were insufficient for his — 
position. We attach little or no value to any of the Gerrardian = 
dissertations on the snow line, because the observations On 
which they were founded, belong not to the great belt of the 
-snowy range which separates the northern mountains on 
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Hindustan from Thibet and Tartary, but, to the western 
offshoot or lower nivalic ridge which separates West Gurhwal 
and Bissahr from the intermontane region of Kunawur. The 
Lloyds, author and editor, are hardly original luminaries; they 
shine chiefly by the reflected light of Gerrard. Their narrative 
is not uninteresting, but, we fear many of our observations on 
Indian sciolism would not be altogether inapplicable in their 
ease. There is an Indian word which especially suits this kind 
of production, and our oriental readers will understand us when 
we declare that with the exception of Royle’s volumes, all the 
fruits of travel and research which appear on our list, are 
decidedly kutcha (raw.) To amend this state of things, and 
elicit the appearance of something pucka (mature,) we must 
assume the monitor for a short time and offer some advice to 
our friend Pilgrim, and others, whose names are not in our 
frontispiece. 

Our general admonition is merely a repetition of what has 
been previously urged.—Let every one who has opportunities 
of observation in these magnificent regions learn as much as he 
can, and when he begins to record his observations, let him 
measure the extent of his learning by the standard of European 
acquirements. A volume of Humboldt or Cuvier will always 
be a very good test. He will then know how much to state 
positively, and how much to furnish for the decision of others. 
He will know that there is nothing disgraceful in catering for 
the masters of science, and that as the provider of the feast, he 
will always hold an honourable place at the board, a far more 
honourable one indeed than that to which those who unworthily 
take the highest seat are consigned after they have been 
detected. Perhaps, our traveller may have acquired his know- 
ledge of minerals in India, and, on the same principle that a 
Lempriere’s Dictionary on his book-shelf constitutes the newest 
ensign of a corps a classical authority at his mess, he may haye 
been dubbed a geologist, because he can distinguish hornblende 
from mica, and can perform the grand experiment of making 
limestone effervesce in acids. He must not however on 
this account, and on the strength of having Lyell’s Ele- 
ments in his library, declare that the fossils which he has 
picked up or purchased belong to the Oolitic series, nor 
must Old Red Sandstone be a household word in his mouth. 
He will allow us to read to him the following extract 
trom the letter of an eminent English geologist (with a copy 
of which we have been favoured) teaching the lesson that even 
where previous education somewhat entitles a man ta make 
comparisons and to assign affinities between material phenomena 
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displayed in different countries, great caution must be observed 
in announcing facts: ‘ I agree with you as to the importance of 
* working out each country upon its own peculiar evidence. I 
< would even recommend any young geologist to forget or keep 
‘in the back ground all the series of European types and only 
< to bring them forward as terms of comparison, after he has 
€ reached sound definite conclusions. The contrary plan has 
€ done much mischief, led to rash conclusions, and prevented 
< observers from sifting the evidence before them.” It is not 
always, however, that such a lesson is required. S6metimes 
ignorance is avowed with delightful naive. The following 
words are actually printed in a “Journal of a Tour”—we will 
not be more particular: “ We are again among granite and 
gneiss rocks, and the white soil of the valley is neither calcareous 
nor—cretaceous /” no indeed, and the writer might have added, 
it did not appear to be cream cheese! Perhaps a wanderer may 
appear who has hitherto been an oracle among his assistants, 
one profoundly versed in horticulture, whose cabbages win an 
annual prize—in the ‘ Mufussil’ we always see the same names 
as winners at races, flower shows, and the lke—and whose 
gorgeous dahlias are the theme of all admirers. Let sucha 
genius remember that flower garden botany is easily acquired 
and that even boarding school misses are great adepts in disco- 
vering the sexes of plants. If his foot be on the Himalaya, he 
> must beware of talking of Scotch firs as the monarchs of the 
coniferous tribe, —of the English (robur) oak as the only true 
oak, thus bastardizing the whole race of Himalayan quereees,— 
3 of daisies being abundant on every hill—or of British heather 
clothing the cold and rugged bases of the snowy peaks. 

If the visitor be a Governor-General he must not exhibit his 
ignorance of Political Geography. For instance, he must not 
say to a Kumaon functionary “< Well, Sir, and are the Goorkha 
y Chiefs becoming reconciled to our rule ?”* Gentlemen, also, 
E who wish to be understood, must not in any paper professing 
K to be intended for scientific readers, use the Jonesian mode 
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__ of expressing native words in one-half of their discourse, and the = 
| Gilchristian mode in the other half: nor, must they permit 
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themselves to speak of the Himalayan ranges and the Landour 
and Simla ranges as one and the same thing. When mention- 









ing, too, the snowy mountains par excellence, it would be as well — 
to use one term, either the Sanskrit, or the Hindi, and not to — = 
= confuse the mind by the mention of the Himalaya, the Hemala, — 
and the Himachul range within a dozen pages. ‘Thibet —— 
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too, or the country immediately subject to Lhassa, should not 
be confounded with Tartary, Chinese Tartary, &c., and in 
mentioning the Trans-Himalayan regions, the names of the 
several divisions, such as Ladakh, Bultee, Heoondes, &c. should 
be given separately in the languages of the inhabitants them- 
selves, the Chinese, the Nepalese, the hill people, and the 
English. We may here add that the latter are quite as sin- 
gular in their use of the word Thibet (unknown to the Native 
tribes, at least west of Lhassa) as they are in that of the word, 
Yak. Above all things, great caution is necessary in the 
adoption of casual native names of plants, animals and even 
places. The coniferus trees of the Himalaya are most terribly 
nicknamed by some of our best authors. Chill, Kyl,—Deodar, 
Kelon,—Rao, Ragha, Raésulla,—Khutrow, Chibrow, Pindrow, 
Oonum, Moorin, Moorinda,—these and many other names 
represent four or at the utmost five trees of the Pinus and 
Abies family! As an instance of confusion arising from 
native names of animals, we content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing: The ‘ Surrow’ of the Western Hills and the ‘Thar 
of Nepal and of the hills even far less easterly, is one and the 
same deer, the “ Antelope Ther” of zoology. But in the Wes- 
tern Hills the wild goat, (a regular capra) is indiscriminately 
called Ther and Thar. Hence if an Eastern gentleman talk of 
Thars, the Western gentleman goes out to shoot goats, much 
to the astonishment of his friend, and vice versa. In regard 
to places, it is ludicrous to behold the care with which, some 
parties of travellers note down in their tablets the number 
of minutes oceupied in each ascent and descent, while others 
are exactly recording the names of the neighbouring hills and 
glens as set forth by different grinning mountaineers around 
them. These natives are very quick at catching traits of 
character, and as they know that no Englishman will be con- 
tent without some name or other, they give him the first which 
oceurs to them; if a mountain, generally the name of the 
highest village in sight; if a stream or valley, that of the 
uppermost or the lowest or the central hamlet, generally their 
own, in its course. Sometimes they give fancy names of their 
own manufacture just to quiet the ‘Sahib.’ Hence arise the 
multiplicity of names assigned to the several Dandas and Dihars, 
Gudhs, and Garhs of the mountain districts. R 

With respect to geography itself, we fear that many of our 
Calcutta friends have rather hazy notions concerning the 
locality of the several Hill Stations; but, it is still more 
singular to observe how few residents at the Sanataria 








are themselves quite aware of their local habitation. They 
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seem to be ignorant that Simlah and Sabathoo are situated in 
the Bara —— that Landour and Mussourie are in 
Gurhwal, called in olden times from its capital Sreenugger; 
that Almora, Nainee Tal, Lohooghat and Petoraghur are in 
Kumaon; that the Sirmoor Battalion at Deyrah Doon, is not in 
Sirmoor ; that three-fourths of the western hills belong to 
protected native rajahs and ranas, and not to the British 
government; that Kumaon and half of Gurhwal are under 
direct British rule; that the Bhootias of Bootan, of Bhote, 
and again of the Kumaon Bhotia Mehals, are not one and 
the same people; and that the people of Kunawur, the Tha- 
kooraien, Bissehr, Rewaien, Sirmoor, Gurhwal and Kumaon 
have not all the same manners, customs, language or dress, 
though they are all mountaineers. ‘These are all great facts, 
and, may be, great truisms. but, nevertheless, we know 
a good many ladies and gentlemen at Simla and Mussourie 
who will not be too proud to study them, and some will 
even honour us so far as to read up the Caleutta Review 
for improviso sallies at their next dinner party. Do our 
Calcutta friends smile at our trivial wisdom? We. challenge 
the most learned of the ditch, if untravelled, suddenly and : 
without preparation to mark down the place where Kussowlee 
ought to be in the maps! | = 
e deem it right also to remark that it is not true that in > 
every valley of the hills lovely young mothers are to be seen 
watering the heads of their children. The custom of puttin 
children to sleep by means of small spouts of water so — 
as to trickle on the head, is far from universal in the western i 
i art of the Hills and is quite unknown except in that direction. 
È The gross calumnies against the Hill people of the Thakooraien 
: and Bissehr contained in Frasers Work, have only a slight 
foundation in the former predatory character of the inhabitants — € 








of some few divisions, and in the immoral character of others. — 
He wrote under the influence of the prejudices of his lowland : 

servants and the sepoys of his guard, and of the slanderous” 
= jealousy of the Gurhwalees and other hillmen. But we have ~ 
AS — see an excellent and most charitable society for the 
_ Conversion of the Hill tribes between the Sutlej and the Kalee, — 
= actually founded on Fraser's descriptions and on similar libels. | 
= The disgusting custom of polyandry is more particularly aimed — 
at by our Christian missionaries. “Yet, it is a fact that this 
_ practice of giving one woman five or seven husbands and these 
_ brethren, is not common in the central and lower hills, which 
_ form the neighbourhood of Simla, is only known in that part 
of west Gurhwal called Rewaien, and so far from being ev n 
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known in east Gurhwal and Kumaon is there laughed at as a 
joke of the European, and is broadly contrasted by the opposite 
practice of a most liberal polygamy. The continuance of this 
vile custom in some parts of Bissehr and im Kunawur and in 
scattered villages of the Thakooraien, is attempted to be excused 
on the plea that the sale of hill women by the Goorkhas and 
the consequent diminution of female population has not yet 
been compensated by fresh births, by the return of emigrants, 
or by new immigrations. We shall not in this place pursue t 
this topic farther, except by taking the opportunity to declare 
that the following extracts from Lieut. Bacons “ First Impres- 
sions” afford us one of the strongest proofs that he, for one, 
stands very much in need of the admonitions, we have given. 
The words which we quote form a conversation between the 
author and a young ‘“ mountain damsel” on the road between 
Rajpore and Mussourie. 

** Alas, Sir! is it forthe infant to instruct its parent ? or, 
< for the young kid to direct the steps of the goat? I am but 
€ a child in knowledge, and do you bid me shew you what our 
<€ wise men call their own ? Shall I tell you of my cows, or of Z 
< the butterflies which sport over the flowers, or of the eagles ? 
< sailing aloft yonder.” — 
* Yes: even there you could tell me much which I do not 
know. But have you no family or home to talk to me about? 
< There I cannot enter, I can only learn by hearsay. Are you 
€ married ? Married! certainly I am married, and have seven 
< handsome husbands, the finest men in the village, but I can- 
€ not say they are such tall straight fellows as the servants who 



















< follow you gentlemen from the plains.” he a 
« Seven husbands, did you say? What, all your own, or 


< did I misunderstand you ?” \. domed 
* Ay ! truly, seven husbands; what else should I say ? 
< We are not like the unfortunate women in the plains, who, it 
‘is said, have but one man, good or bad, belonging to them. 
< But I am wrong to say seven; I have only six now; one of 
‘them I discharged yesterday ; he was an useless fellow with 
< only one eye, and a crooked back,” &c. &e. &c. — 
Though this dialogue is only calculated to create a smile 
among those at Mussourie and elsewhere who are acquainted = 
with the habits of the people, we cannot let off Lieutenant 
Bacon with a laugh. We denounce if as an enormous inven- — 
tion, which would be inexcusable in a novel or romance, from 
the gross ignorance of fact it displays, but which, appearing as 
it does, in a narrative of a work the preface to which states that 
all “ the facts are to be relied on,” demands the severest censure _ 
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of an honest critic. No such woman using such language and 
telling such a tale could possibly have been met with at the 
place mentioned. She was driving cows to her village. It 
must therefore have been one of the villages near Mussourie. 
Let any body visit Jureepanee, Bhutta, Kyar kooly, and exa- 
mine the condition of the female inhabitants; and then state 
whether any damsel exists there who can turn off her seventh 
husband,* or command fifty better men. “But why break a 
ð butterfiy on the wheel?” As a punishment to Lieutenant 
Bacon—who, we believe, in England edited or joined in editing 
some Oriental Annual or other instructive work on India—he 
should if still alive and unrepentant, be asked to translate into 
the mountain dialect of Mussourie his own version of this me- 
morable conversation. 

About the dirtiness of the mountaineers there can be no 
mistake, but still they must not all be classed in one rank. In 
the degrees of uncleanness, the Sirmooree, we think, is “facile 
= prmceps,” among those at least who wash once or twice in 
4 _ their lives. As for the Bhootias and others nearer the snow 

_ who never wash, they are entirely beyond our scale, the lowest 
i on which, that is, the least dir ty, or the Kumaonees who wear 
_ Cotton dresses, are justly placed in one of Pilgrim’s Chapters. _ 
Those mountaineers who wear hempen clothes may be supposed 
to occupy the middle place, for, it is the woollen garments and i 


_ blankets which appear to mark the foulest of the foul. 

E: Nor must we omit to correct a common mistake about the 

= indifference of the Hill men to caste. The coolies at Simla and - 
= Mussourie are not the very cream of the brahmanical and 

p> rajput tribes, and some amongst them do things with the view 


_ of making themselves useful which lowlanders. would foolishly 
decline. "But an«alluthe essential matters of Hinduism, the — 
—— majority of mountaineers (not Bhootias) are scrupulous 
llowers of the law, whilst in superstitious observances they _ 
beat the plainsmen hollow.t ‘The indifference of the Hillmen 
= tothe virtue of their wives is often mentioned. There is some — 
2 iam in this opinion when applied to the poorer classes; er — 


a doh int 


: ot, What, different customs prevail in different places! Every traveller TE 

— “author agrees in stating that in the Hills, even among families professing to be 

high Rajput caste, the value of a daughter is fourfold that of a son ; the value resul ie 
ing from the Micide of buying a wife from the parents. Compare with this our 
ticle © on Infant side and its causes in another part of India. ro 


Ea 
ra £3 Gentlemen often confound different tribes in the Hills which they oa vik. no lo 
the Plains. ae sli been told that one of the new cathe —* — ited 
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death and mutilation are too often the consequences to the 
mountaineer, whether man or woman, who holds this opinion. 
Indeed, in some districts to enact the ‘gallant gay Lothario’ 
almost amounts to suicide, whilst all the Helens are zoseless 
proofs of marital vengeance. : 

The pusillanimity and unsoldierly qualities of the Hill men, 
as compared with real Goorkhas, are not unfrequently descanted 
on. Let the Officers commanding the three hill corps in Dey- 
rah, Jutog, and Kumaon refute this calumny. If not, why do 
they enlist more than half of their soldiers from amongst the 
common hill tribes, especially of Gurhwal and Kumaon? Poor 
John Conolly at Kabul, and Eldred Pottinger, could have told 
a different tale; and many hundred families whose sons and 
brothers, we can point to, exhibited the most chivalrous valour 
and met with an honorable grave at Charekar and in the 
Kohistan. 

We should weary our readers if we combated any longer the 
ignorant and unphilosophical opinions and assertions current 
on Himalayan subjects. We close our present remarks there- 
fore, by rebutting the following additional popular errors. 
1. That there are no tigers in the Hills. 2. That cholera and 
fever do not ascend beyond a certain height. 3. That Dwalagiri, 
the highest peak of the Himalaya, is visible from Landour and 
other parts of the British districts. 4. That the atmosphere of 
the mountains is singularly clear. In Kumaon and Gurhwal 
the loss of life annually by tigers is still most deplorable. 
Cholera in 1823 and 1828 committed awful ravages up to the 
very base of the snowy Peaks. Intermittent fever is the curse 
of every village, high or low, during the rains, whilst according 
to the official and medical reports one peculiar form of fever 
almost vies with the plague as a mortal disease in some districts 
close to the snow, and not only in vyallies. Dwalagiri is not 
visible—how could it be ?—even from heights of 8,000 and 
9,000 feet above the Kalee river, 150 miles east of Landour; 





and, finally, there is no part of the world where in the summer 


months dirty mountain haze, thick and impalpable (a totally 
distinct phenomenon from the clouds and mists of the rainy 
season) so utterly obscure the view and so disfigure the scenery, 
as in the Himalayan regions. 

We are loath to quit our airy retreat and descend to the dull 
plain of every day life. We are enthusiasts about the hills, 
though we permit no untruths concerning them, and we feel 
altogether with the mountaineers when they cling to their 
homes, and refuse to be comforted when taken away else- 


where. 
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Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child when scaring sounds molest 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

We purpose, if permitted, to return again to Himalayan 
subjects on some future occasion, and to treat of the following 
topics for which our present space is insufficient. First, the 

eat geographical features of the northern mountains. Se- z 
condly, their geology. Thirdly, the scenery which they afford. 
Fourthly, the Hill Stations or Sanataria, and Cantonments 
s of troops. Fifthly, the Resources and Real Use of the Hills. 
The < utile’ and the ‘ dulce’ will be thus fairly discussed. We — 
bring this article to a close with a few words on Pilgrim’s Notes. 

We intend to use this Book again as a handle for our further - 

> dissertations, and shall therefore defer al! extracts therefrom 

a: till that time. In the meanwhile, we place on record our 

= general satisfaction on the perusal of this simple volume and — 

our commendation of its good intentions and occasional ability- 

JA Pilgrim,—whose identity with a gentleman well known in 

; Upper India for the combination of great practical usefulness 

with a vein of accomplishments and enthusiasm, is, we believe, 
i 





no longer a secret,—must excuse us for lamenting that the first — 
vehicle of his Notes was a newspaper, and that he has mixed 
up controversy with his descriptions of scenery. To the last 
circumstance, we are indebted for a wearisome reiteration of 
the beauties of the Nainee Tal station, and the merits of its 
pporters and founders; to the first we must attribute the = 
repetition of epithets, partaking of exaggeration and indistinct- — 
ness. Beautiful, exquisite, immense, awful, magnificent and the 
_ like are fine words—nay excellent words, but, to prove anything, — 
_ they should be sparingly used. When too frequently used, — 
impair the effect of particular descriptions and throw a shade of — 
= doubt on the fidelity of all. We also cannot exactly discover wh; 
~ the names of official persons are sometimes mysteriously abbrevi- 
T ted and hinted at, and at other times openly published to the — 
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eannot help thinking, too, that he has paid an unwise courtship 

to the existing powers, and at all events has ventured far out 
of his depth, when he allowed himself to speak in the manner 
he has done of Mr. Traill. -Visitors at Nainee Tal, who know 
nothing of the province of Kumaon, will, if they believe Pilgrim, 
form a totally erroneous opinion of Mr. Traill’s motives in 
adopting what is styled a ‘ Chinese policy’ in regard to Euro- 
pean travellers. Of this more hereafter. In the meanwhile 
we emphatically warn Pilgrim that there must be something 
rotten in a work which assails Traill, the beloved* of the Hill 
men, and Shore, the Friend to India. 

In conclusion, we again reiterate the assurance that the 
preceding observations haye been penned in no hostile or 
unfriendly spirit towards any of the authors whose works 
have been thus briefly noticed. On the contrary, towards all 
of them, whether personally known to us or not, we have no 
reason for cherishing aught but feelings of kindliness and good 
will. Our grand object has been, to point out the desirableness 
and necessity of aiming at a higher standard, with a view to 
the realization of still nobler performances. At the same time, 
we regard it as at once our duty and our privilege to encourage 
and foster all efforts, however humble, that are in any way 
calculated to attract the attention of the British public towards 
this glorious but too long neglected realm—and to excite an 
interest in the developement of its resources and the progres- 
sive amelioration of its inhabitants. There is not one of the 
publications already named, from which something interesting 
or useful may not be gleaned. Some of them are written i 
a style eminently adapted to the tastes of a large class Šf 
readers, who might not enjoy the more learned researches and 
more scientific delineations of a Humboldt or a Prinsep. But, 
in proportion to their fitness to suit the popular demand, ought 
to be their freedom from mistakes that may generate and 
rivet erroneous impressions in the popular mind. 


* Vide Gurhwal Settlement Report, page 7, by way of comment on pp. 15! and 
152 of Pilgrim’s Notes. 
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ART. VII.—1. Illustrations of some Institutions of the Mahratta 
People, by William Henry Tone, Esq., formerly commanding 
a Regiment of Infantry in the service of the Peishwa. Cal- 
cutta, 1818. 

2. Elphinstone’s Report on the territories conquered from the 
Peishwa. Calcutta, 1821. 

3. Jenkin’s Report on the Territories of the Rajah of Nagpore. 
Calcutta, 1827. 

- 4. History of the Mahrattas, by James Grant Duff, Esq. Cap- 
tain lst or Grenadier Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, 
and late Resident at Satara. Longman, London, 1826. 


5. The Bengal and Agra Gazetteer for 1841 and 1842. 


SCARCELY more than a twelvemonth has passed since our 
pages contained a brief outline of the leading events of the last 
few years in the Punjab, and furnished a catalogue of atrocities 
which to many readers, especially to those in Europe, may have 
appeared unduly coloured and exaggerated. It is difficult to 
understand how any country can escape absolute depopulation 
when scourged by such calamities, and we shrink with horror 
from the details of individual suffering involved in these whole- 
sale butcheries. There is, however, a pertinacious vitality in 
mankind, that rallies from the most tremendous slaughter of men. 
The Sikhs are not the only people 
** Whose morning dawn was with blood o’erspread, 
Their evening-fall was a bloody red ; 
s Their groans were heard on the mountain swarth ; 
There was blood in the heavens and blood on the earth.” 
Such is the train of thought suggested by perusing the works, 
the titles of which stand at the head of this article. Before 
using them as authorities it will be only courteous briefly to 
introduce the authors and our readers to each other. 
We have disinterred from the back shelves of our library 
the worm-eaten pages of Jenkins’s and Elphinstone’s valuable 
orie. Such state documents are too little read. They 
afford better lessons of Indian statesmanship than half the more 
pretending publications of the day. Grant Duffs volumes 
5 should be in the hands of all who desire acquaintance with the 
_ Mahrattas. He lived among them for years, understood their 
| peculiar character, and, without any pretension to commanding 
talent, seems to us to have combined the chief qualification’ 
Ce to a good Political Agent. He was industrious, impar- 
enevolent. He was not, moreover, a mere book worm. — 
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He studied men and manners in the camp, the cabinet, and in 
the peasant’s field, as well as in the dusty records of his office. 
He examined the past that he might understand the present; 
and such we consider to be the duty of every Indian official 
who would not be led by the nose by his assistants, European 
or Native. Research of this kind has, however, its besetting 
dangers : it tempts men to become mere devourers of indistinct 
manuscripts, and it is apt to lure them into the wide waste of 
speculation,» where, mounted on the hobby of some favourite 
theory, they challenge and combat the strongest evidence that 
will not take the road they themselves have chosen. Grant 
Duff escaped these temptations: he was eminently practical. 
His book is written with the candour and gentlemanliness of 
the accomplished soldier, combined with the kindliness to be 
expected from a disciple of Mount Stewart Elphinstone. If 
the minute details of some portions of the Mahratta history in 
some measure fatigue the reader, he is rewarded by the fullest 
information on the character of a very peculiar people, too 
generally believed to be as the Sikhs, a modern sect, or, like 
the Pindarees, to have been mere bands of marauders, instead 
of being one of the oldest races of the Indian peninsula. The 
record of that portion of Mahratta history that came under 
Grant Duff’s personal observations, appears to us ‘to possess the 
rare merit of thorough impartiality. Each topic and individual 
is treated manfully but courteously. Truth was his grand 
object. He sank no point by which it might be ascertained or 
illustrated ; but, while doing so, he uniformly treated his oppo- 
nents with unassuming candour. Elphinstone’s statements both 
in his history and official report, agree with those of Grant 
Duf. Rushton’s Gazetteer is a treasury of information to those 
who can separate the wheat from the chaff; but the winnowing 
is rather a formidable task. We should gladly welcome another 
series, more leisurely compiled than those for 1841 and 1842. 
Our Government oftices teem with records which, under mode- 
“rately judicious editorship, would incaleulably enrich such a 
work. 

Besides the above authors we have gleaned information 
relative tothe Mahrattas from other writers, who advert to 
them directly or indirectly. Mill’s notice of them is singularly 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and not always accurate. Gle 
evidently means to follow Duff, but occasionally embelliskes 
his authority in a way that might have passed in “the Sub- 
altern,” but is unbecoming in an historian. Wilkes and Orme 
throw much light on those portions of Mahratta histor which 
they treat of; and the same may be said of “ Scott’s Dakhan” 
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“ Waring’s History of the Mahrattas” makes much pretension, 
which is very scantily fulfilled. Wehave been more edified 
and amused by Mr. Tone’s seventy-six modest pages than by 
Waring’s quarto. ‘“ Broughton’s Mahratta Camp” is unpre- 
tending and interesting, and brings before us Mahratta manners 
and Sindhia’s Court. Hamilton’s notices of the Mahratta 
country in his Gazetteer are extremely valuable. Sutherland’s 
brief sketches are excellent. The Mahrattas and their country 
were little knowp when Rennell wrote; his notices are therefore 
scanty and inaccurate. 
This enumeration of authorities, at the outset, will excuse 
us from perpetual references. With their assistance, we now 
roceed to offer to our readers a brief sketch of early Mahratta 
Rectory. down to the time when the several states of Poona, 
Berar, Baroda, Gwalior, and Indore branched of; when, following 
___ the diminished fortunes of the junior branch of the Satara family 
= at Kolapoor, we shall hastly glance at the recent military opera- 
tions in that and the Sawunt-waree country. 

Maharashtra, or the country of the Mahrattas, is, according 
= to Hindu geographers, one of the five principal divisions of 
-~ the Deecan,* or, country south of the Narbadda and Mahanaddi 

rivers. The limits of Maharashtra are variously given: Ma- 
hommedans seldom troubled themselves about geographical 
questions, and it was long after they had overrun the different 
> rovinces of India, before they enquired respecting their original 
ivisions. Mahrattas, indeed, are seldom mentioned by Mahom- 
medan writers until the deeds of Shahjee, and his son Sevagee, 
— brought their countrymen prominently to notice. When 
the historian Ferishtah alludes to the Mahrattas he calls them 
= “the Hindus,” “ the Bergis,” meaning by the first appellation 
— the population, generally, in contradistinction to their moslem 
= conquerors ; by the second, designating them marauders.f 
$ Two points of the Mahratta history have, however, been 


pe * The Deccan of the Hindus comprized the whole Peninsula south of the Nar 
x badda and Mahanaddi, but Europeans have adopted the Mahommedan definition, and 
z limit it to Telingana, Gondwana, and that portion of Maharashtra above the Western 
‘Ghats, being generally the country between the Narbadd@and Kistna rivers. 


= + Mr. Elphinstone states, at page 457, volume 2 of his History of India, “the 
= word Mahrattas first occurs in Ferishta, in the transactions of the year A. D. 1485, 

= and is not then applied in a general sense.” This is an error It strikes us we 
have repeatedly seen them mentioned at earlier dates. By a hasty reference we 
hate now found three such references. A. D. 1342, Ferishtah, as translated b 
— w, says ‘‘ He at the same time conferred the Government of Doulutabad and 
the country of the Muhrattors upon Cuttulech, his preceptor.” Page 289, — 
mel. Again, at two places, in page 320 of the e volume, ‘‘ Sirvadon, Chief — 
th ahrattors’’ is mentioned. In Scott’s translation of Ferishtah’s History c€ 

8 other inmates of ‘‘ Feroze Shaw’s’’ Zenana, in A. D, 1398 
s, Guzratees, “ gances, Maharattins. 
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recovered by the mazes of antiquity. Ptolemy te lls us tha 
in the second century there was a large city called Ta 
one of the principal marts of the Deccan, or country of the 
south ; well known to the Greeks, and frequented by Egyptian 
merchants, 250 years before Christ. Its exact position has 
been the subject of controversy. Mr. Elphinstone considers 

that the site has yet to be ascertained, while Grant Duff places 

it on the Godavery, about fifty miles below Pyetan,—supposed 

to have beem the Paithana of Ptolemy. Learned natives re- 

cognize the name of Tagara, and Grant Duff alludes to 

ancient deeds of grants of land engraved on copper plates, 

styling its monarch “ the Chief of the Chiefs of Tagara.” The 

second fact is, that a conquering sovereign, by the name 

Salivahan, whose wra begins A. D. 77, and is the one now 

ordinarily used in the Deccan, ruled in the Mahratta country. 

He is said to have subdued the famous Vikramaditya, king of 
Malwa, but this could not have been the case as there are 135 

years between their eras. The capital of Salivahan is recorded 

to have been at Pyetan on the Godavery. 

The foregoing seem to be the only facts that can be gleaned 
from the mass of legendary accounts regarding Maharashtra, and 
its many petty independent states, antecedent to the inroad of 
the Mahommedans under Alla-ud-deen, in the year of our Lord 
1294. At this time, Jadow Ram-deo Rao was king, rajah, or 
mayhap only “ chief of the chiefs.” He was at least sovereign 
of an extensive country, though there were at the time several 
other chiefs in Maharashtra independent of his authority. Ja- 
dow Ram-deo Rao ruled at Deogurh, the modern Doulutabad. 
His conquerors, astonished at his wealth and power, styled him 
King of the Deccan. The plunder of his capital supplied 
Alla-ud-deen with the wealth which enabled him to usurp the 
throne of Delhi. 

To make our subsequent historical details intelligible, it will 
be requisite briefly to describe the position and features of the 
Mahratta country. Mr. Elphinstone’s History of India gives 
the following boundaries of Maharashtra. On the north, the 
Sautpoora range of hills, from Naundode, near Baroach, on the 
western coast, to the source of the Wurda river. On the east 
the Wurda river, which, taking a south easterly course, joins 
the Wyne Gunga, south-west of Chanda. On the south the 
boundary is a waving line, running past Beder and Kolapoor to 
Goa; while the western limit is the line of: coast trom Goa to 
Damaun, and thence inland to Naundode. we. 

~The trapezium enclosed within this outline, covers about one 
l and is estimate 
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r very thinly peopled, giving as the average of the 
the square mile.* Phe most 


the Ghats. They run along the western co f India, at an 
average distance of thirty-seven miles from the sea: their 
summits are from three to five thousand feet in height, risi 
abruptly from the west, and supporting a table-land whi 
averages three thousand feet above the sea, and slopes gradu- 
ally towards the east. This range divides Maharashtra into three 
eat tracts, the Concan, the Concan Ghat Mahta, and the 
esh, (Des) or country to the eastward of the high lands. 
The Conean is that portion of the country which lies between 
the Syhadree mountains and the sea, and extends ina long 
narrow strip from the river Taptee, at Surat, to the Portuguese 
town of Goa. This division varies in breadth from twenty- 
five to fifty miles, and contains about twenty thousand square 
miles, or one-fifth of all Maharashtra. The Concan is a ve 
rugged country, “interspersed with huge mountains and thic 
jungles; intersected by rivers and numberless rivulets.” Some 
rtions, however, especially near the coast, are remarkably 
ertile. Towards the Ghats the country is wild and pictures- 
que in the extreme, the jungle verdure is there perpetual, and 
yegetation most luxuriant. 
he table land above the passes is called the Concan-Ghat- 
Mahta, or Concan above the Ghats. The highest part of the 
Syhadree range is that which imimediately faces the Concan. 
he breadth of this chain of mountains is about twenty or 
twenty-five miles, including the space from the summit of the 
ridge facing the Concan, to the termination of the branches 
on the east side ; the whole intervening space being designated 
Concan-Ghat Mahta.t The area will fhe be equal to rather 


— 
œ Mr. Tone, who was an officer in the service of the Peishwa, says, “I believe 


be safely asserted that through the whole country (Bengal and Behar oe 
ea) one acre in tifty is not cultivated.” He wrote in 1818, and doubt = alluded to 


A untry around Poona where he had served; but even there, a distracted as — 
Pie a repeal territory had been, we consider tement to be above the m 
the Satara and Poona lands now bear a far different aspect; indeed wherever Britis 
influence extends. and common care and intelligence is exerted, the change is soo 
extraordinary. We have, in more than one quarter, seen cultivation doubled, nay 
bled, in a single year. 
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more than half that of the Concan. The whole | ; 
Joonere to Kolapoor, is fairly populated, and the valles 
well cultivated. The people are hardy and patient, and under 
Sevajee made excellent soldiers. The Mawulees (or Mahratta 
inhabitants of a_portion of the table land and valleys called the 
Mawuls) were Whe main instruments of his rise. North of 
Joonere, the valleys are less cultivated, and are occupied by 
Bheels and Coolies who were all plunderers, but many of whom 
have been reclaimed. The summits of the hills are frequ 
crowned with huge basaltic rocks, forming natural fortresses of 
eat strength. ‘Many of them have been improved by art, and 

m the earliest times these mountain fortresses have been 
considered among the strongest in India. Mr. Tone says, “I 
have counted, in a day’s march through Candeish, nearly twenty 
fortresses, all in sight, in different directions.” Often as the 
majority of these places have changed hands, they have seldom 
been taken by main force. Many contam springs of pure 
water; all have reservoirs, and, in native warfare, their weak 
garrisons could defy powerful armies. Gold or stra 
treachery, famine or a coup-de-main usually gained them; it 
was reserved for the British to carry by storm in open day such 
places as Panalla, Samungurh, and Manogurh. The third great 
division of Maharashtra is the Desh, or Des, being the open coun- 
try eastward from the foot of the Ghat-Mahta. The Desh is by 
no means an unvaried level, but becomes less broken as it recedes 
easterly. It is intersected by four chains of mountains running 
east and west. The Sautpoora, Chandore, Ahmedn x 
and Mahdeo hills; the first being the northern boundar 
of Maharashtra, the last lying to the north of Satara. The 
general aspect therefore of the Mahratta country, is hilly. The 
valleys are well watered, but indifferently cultivated. Five 
rreat rivers, the Narbadda, the Taptee, the Gedavery, the 
Deit and the Kistna permeate the country. 

The mass of the hakaten are Hindus* separated, as 
elsewhere in India, into the four great classes, but, as usual, 
innumerably sub-divided. The Brahmans have lon _almost 
monopolized all civil and military offices 5 though while thus 
secularly employed, the abit the veneration evinced towards 
those who devote their lives to spiritual concerns. They com- 


* * The Hindus” aro too puan considered, or rather talked and written of,” 
as one race, much as half-enl 

one pene: 
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ghtened Indians believe all Feringhis (Franks) to be 
their ignorance may be excused, but Englishmen should under- 
that between the Hindu of Tanjore, Mysore, Bengal, Oude, Maharashtra 
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menced as. seryants; they now command in almost every 
Mahratta Durbar. The name of Mahratta is applicable 
to all the inhabitants, but Grant Duff states that “ amongst 
< themselves a Mahratta Brahman will carefully distinguish 
< himself from a Mahratta. That term, though extended to 
< the Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, confined to the 
< military families of the country, many of whom claim a doubt- 
< ful but fot improbable descent from the Rajputs.” He 
might have added that alk over India the Mahratta chiefs are 
considered to be Soodras, of the three great divisions, diusband- 
men, shepherds, and cowherds. Mahratta women are well 
treated; those of rank are generally veiled, but it is little, if 
any, disgrace for them to appear uncovered. Seott Waring 
witnessed the wife of the Peishwa, Bajee Rao, practising her 
horse; and Mr. Tone says, at page 9, “I can affirm having 
seen the daughter of a Prince making bread with her own 
hands, and otherwise employed in the ordinary business of 
domestic housewifery.”. Widows usually perform Sutee with 
thé bodies of their husbands, unless when they have infant 
children, or are themselves called to govern, which has so often 
happened of late at every Mahratta court. In such cases the 
veil is, in a great Measure, relinquished. The widow having 
then to counsel with men, and even to go into battle, forgets 
that she isa woman. Within gn area of 100,000 square miles, 
there must doubtless be great variety of form and feature, but 
the Mahrattas generally may be considered small, active, well 
made men. For Hindus their features are coarse. They are 
hardy, persevering, and abstemious. The cultivators and shep- 
herds are frugal, ponent and industrious, and possess as many g 
qualities as can be expected from a people whose country has for 
centuries been a battle field. They have the cunning incidental 
to their condition; to arace who have long lived on the defensive, 
who have been accustomed to be squeezed, and who have learnt to 
pay nothing that could not be enforced. The notions of Mahratta 
chiefs and soldiers are, for Indians, peculiar, They have none 
of the pride and dignity of the Rajput, Sikh, Jat or Patan, 
and little of their apathy or want of worldly wisdom. ‘The 
: ta considers plunder and profit to be the object of war; 
for this he will undergo fatigue, privation and danger, but he 
= has no notion of endangering or sacrificing his life on a mere 
pinctilio. Mr. Elphinstone, after strikingly shewing the points 
of difference between the sentiments of Mahratta and the _ 
Rajput, affecting even the outward appearance of the two 
nations, remarks, “ there is something noble in the carriage 
“even of an ordinary Rajput; and something vulgar in 
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< of the most distinguished Mahratta. The Rajput is the most — 
< worthy antagonist ; the Mahratta the most formidable enemy; — 
€ for he will not fail im boldness and enterprize when they are 
© indispensable, fnd will always support them, or supply their 
€ place by stra , activity, and preseverance.~ 3 
The village revailed in great purity in Maharashtra; 
all.the accessible land in the country was portioned off into z 
villages, the boundaries of which were defined. The arable < 
land was divided into fields, and every field was named 
registered. The majority of the cultivators were h ary 
occupants, (meerasdars) who could not be ejected as long — 
as they regularly paid the assessment on their fields) The 
Government servants in charge. of cireles of vi were 
called Deshmukhs, and their accountants, Desh ; the 
first answering to the Talukdar or Zemindar, the second to 
the Canungo of Hindustan. There were also a class of far- 
mers of the revenue called Khotes. One or other of the 
above would occasionally take advantage of circumstances, — 
and “usurp the lands over which they had been appointed mere 
Collectors. During a period of anarchy, and under native — h 
rule, such persons effected in Maharashtra what in a time 
of peace, and under a British Government, was delibe * 
accomplished in Bengal; shewing that hasty, though a. 
intentioned, legislation may affect the rights and welfare of a 
people even as much as the worst tyranny. Every village was Fs 
a miniature common-wealth. Each had its establishment of _ 
officials. The Patell, or headman, was usually a Sudra; he 
held an office nearly corresponding to the Punch, Mokudum, — 
Lumberdar of the N. W. Provinces. He superintended the _ 
cultivation and managed the police. Disputes that he could - J 
not adjust were referred to a punchayet of “the inhabitants 
best acquainted with the circumstances.” The Patell’s clerk 
was termed Koolkurn ¢; he was usually a Brahman, though —_ 
occasionally as, in Hindustan, of any other caste. His office 
corresponded to that of Patwaree, or record keeper.* There 
was pi erg the Mhar, or Dher, being the Goreit, Bolahar or 
Dowaha, that is, the scout guide, and watchman of the village. 
Then there were the handicraftsmen, and others, few of whom _ 
are now found às public servants in villages under British — 
administration, but who are all over India recognized as remp 
nants of the primitive village system, and used to be paid b —— A 
assignments. ‘Though in the Concan, as in Bengal, the Khotes, zi 
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or farmers of the revenue, and the Pergunnah chiefs have gene- - 
= Fally transmitted their office to their sons, and superseded the 
E —— maliks; in the Ghat Mahta, each yjllage has still its 
-Patell and Koolkurnees. 

= . _ Ten years ago Colonel Sutherland pronounced the Berar 
— (Nagpore, ) ee Satara Governments, the best native adminis- 


- trations in India, implying that their demands were the lightest 
t on the cultivator. The injunction of the Shaster, that the 
_ Prince should only take one-sixth of the crop, is every 
$: where disregarded ; where payments are in kind, three times 
_ that amount, or half the crop, is more usually exacted ; it is 


‘irriga igated and good lands, and one-fourth from dry and r 
soils. - As MPEs, there are other petty but ——— 
E cesses, and the customs system among the Mahrattas, as in 
— er parts of India, is a fruitful source of annoyance to 
= traders, yielding little corresponding profit to the rulers. The 
_ -cultivators are divided into two great classes, Meerasdars, or 
_ hereditary occupants, with certain proprietary rights, and Oo 
= ree or tenants at will. * All property, or shares of hereditary 
= € right in land, or in the district and village establishments, 
= — * termed under the ancient Hindu Governments, writtec, is 
= £ now best known throughout the Mahratta country, uy the 
E < name of wutun ; and the holder of any such, enjoys what is 
> 


E- ‘a lenient administration that demands only one-third from 
2 
* 









=“ considered very respectable, the appellation of wutundar.” 
— VoL L p. 43, Grant Duff. So much are rural honours valued, 
— that the fractional portions of the office of Patell were often 
> sold at ee prices; each holder of a portion designating him- 


a self Patel. When the monarch of an empire, Sindhia clung 


vo ` to what he called his hereditary Patellship. 
Of the nine* existing Mahratta States, none, except 
© Suwunt-warree, a petty chiefship, can claim any antiquity. 


* 
co E 
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1. Gwalior or Sindhia’s Country. 

2. Indore, or Holkar’s ditto. 

2. Berar or Bhonsla of Nagpore. 

4. Baroda or Ghackwar. 

6. Satara or the lineal descendants of Sivagee's son Sumbagee. 

6. Kolapoor or the Lineal of Sivajee's second son Rajah Ram., 

7. § Dhar. 

8. ? Dewas, are petty chiefships held by two of th 

ed 4s : Mahratta eT othe Powure."” o, oldest —* the 

9. Sawunt-waree,—properly Wareec, a small state dependant on 
Beejapore. the chiets of, which are called Desace, Deshin, 8* 

Sawunt, hence, Sawunt-warce, vE 


Baars, Rolapoor, Re. feet fon 
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Satara ranks from 1664. 
Sivagee’s family that > 
are formed from later acquisitions granted to — 
manders, chiefly -by the Peishwa, to be held in —— 
to the Empire, but which never paid allegiance to Satara, and — 
~a very brief one to Poona. All the principalities, ex 
Satara, Kolapoor and Sawunt-waree, are beyond*the limits of — 
Maharashtra; and except about Nagpore, where there area 
few Mahrattas, the ruling classes in those countries are as 
much fogeigners as are the Mahommedans in ude, or the 
English in Calcutta. 2 
With this brief general sketch we now proceed to o 
cal notice. In the year 1294 Alla-ud an the — 
Oude and nephew of the Khiljee king of Delhi, Jclabud-dnaie 
without asking the sanction of his uncle, moved across 
mountains and forests of the Vindhya range, and, after a toilsome 
and dangerous march of 700 miles through hostile countries, 
reached the El Dorado of Deogurh. His force consisted only of 
~ 8000 men, a small army for so formidable an undertakings b yut 
as large a one as its bold leader could have fed on such a rou 
Ramdeo Rao Jadow, the Mahratta prince of Deogurh, ne 
ciated terms, but his son broke the treaty, and drew on 
country doubly severe terms. Large cessions of territory were 
made, and the victor carried back with him the accumula 
treasures of centuries. Thus enriched, Alla-ud-deen returned ti." 
Delhi, only to assassinate his uncle, and seize the imperial throne. __ 
During the reign of Alla-ud-deen almost all Maharashtra was ae 


subdued, but on his death the Mahrattas recovered the greater A 





Mubarik, who took the Mahratta leader Hirpal 
end caused him to be flayed alive. Several jnsurrecti 
oceurfed. The Emperor Mahomed Tughlink, among other wild 
schemes, endeavoured to remove all the inhabitants of Delhi to 
Deogurh, the name of which place he changed to Doulutabad, 
intending to make it the seat of Empire. He had partisi f 
executed his merciless design when is Deccan fell fi ae 
hands, to be recovered after nearly four hundred years 
Aurungzebe, only to remain a nominal —— of the M 
Empire for less than the term of a life, and then to | 
for ever rent from the Delhi throne.* of 


* Aurungzebe only completed the conquest of on Decean in meva 
Nizam-ul-mulk became Indep ndent in 1723. Thus the rant 
—— occupancy of t life and t years in Bose 
haat © expenditure of lif and treasure, Pe * 
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The rebellion of the fugitive nobles,—who, in the year 1344, © 
fearing the royal treachery, rose on their guards, slew them, 
fled to Doulutabad. and there. electing one of their own num- 
ber, a simple commander of a thousand horse, as their king, 
raised the standard of rebellion,—belongs to the record of the 
Mahommedan empire in the South; but without a brief notice — 
of the circumstance the Mahratta history would be unintelligi- 
ble. The rebels agreed on a plan of warfare which has ever 
been the favourite one in the Mahratta country. A portion of 
l the allied force under the new King, Nazir-ud-deen, defended 
Doulutabad, while the other chiefs acted on the communications 
and supplies of the besiegers. The Emperor divided his force 
accordingly, and himself prosecuting the siege, he sent a strong 
force against the field detachments. 

The Delhi Empire never was at peace. It was especially 
troubled during Mahomed Tughluk’s reign; and now, when he 
had nearly reduced Doulutabad, he was urgently called away 
by an insurrection in the North. The confederates emboldened 
by his departure gained courage; they were joined by many 


p" Mahratta chiefs, and, under Zuffir Khan, one of their own 
be ablest leaders, gave the Imperial general battle, slew him and 
i? i a great victory. Nazir-ud-deen came out from Dou- 


tabad to meet his victorious army, but, dbserving the influence 


ANLEI 
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that Zuffir Khan had obtained, wisely resigned the throne in 
his favour. Zuffir Khan had originally been the slave of a 
= Brahman, who treated him kindly and foretold his future rise. 
3 The new king changed his own name to Alla-ud-deen Husein 
A angoh Brahmani, in gratitude to his old master, whom he 
E- pointed his treasurer. Thus originated the name of the 
j ehani dynasty. 
as Alla-ud-deen commenced his reign in the year 1347. His 
= rise was majnly caused by the succours afforded by the native 


ede ) chiefs to whom he was not ungrateful. His dynasty 
about 150 years. Maharashtra was, at his accession, 
divided into petty principalities. Every holder of an inaccessi- 
ble hill or deep jungle was a polygar, literally a rebel. The 
new sovereign subdued the weak among those in the plains, and 
conciliated others by grants of lands, or by the confirmation of 
their possessions. is such means he made himself master of 
almost all Maharashtra, except part of the Concan-Ghat Mahta, 
Which his successors did not succeed in conquering until a cen- 
ET eh later. During this period there were several insurrections, 
but chiefly induced by Mahommedan officers. The Mahratta 

iefs were generally faithful. 


— In 1396 the terrible famine designated * the Durga Dewee” 
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commenced, and lasted for twelve years, depopulating large 
tracts, and leaving traces of its effects for forty years after. 
The inhabitants of whole districts were swept away; vi J 
land-marks were lost; their boundaries were forgotten, ) 
when the periodical rains returned, and endeavours were 
to restore cultivation, the whole country was discovered to be 
in one mass of disorder. The polygars had increased in all — 
directions ; the hill forts formerly reduced by the Mahommedans, 
and abandoned in the great dearth, were now held by banditta, 
who infested the country and destroyed the returning hopes of 
those who had escaped nature’s terrible calamity. Great efforts 
were made during successive years to repeople the villages and 
to reduce the hill forts No rent was demanded for lands 
during the first year of fresh occupation, and only a tobra 
(horsebag) full of grain for each — dunng the second 
year. But little was effected until, by a systematice plan, 
the robber forts were reduced throughout the Syhadree 
range. An able commander by name Maullik-ul-tijar had 
success. He subdued the whole Ghat-Mahta, and carried his 
arms into the still unconquered part of the Concan. He besieg= 
ed and obliged a rajah, whose surname was Sirkay, to surrender, 
insisting on his embracing Islamism. The Mahratta consented, 
but deluded the Moslem into a previous expedition against the 
Rajah of Kondan, whom he designated his hereditary enemy. 
A detachment of 7000 Mahommedans started under the imme  ~ 
diate orders of their commander, and, guided by Sirkay, as to an BY 
assured victory, were led into an ambuscade and every man . 
massacred. The Deccanees, Hindu and Moslem, have always 
been noted for such wiles of watare. mips i 
Mahommed Shah, the second Brahmani monarch, divided his 
kingdom into four turufs (or quarters), to each of which he ap- 
Jointed a Governor, or Turufdar; but as the empire extended 
by conquests from the rajahs of Telingana, Beejaungur, Orissa 


and the Concan, it was found necessary further to subdivide the i 
management of the country, separating each of the former divi- 


sions into two. Several arrangements were also made witha 
view of securing the fidelity of the local governors, but they all J 
failed. Mahommedans can conquer, they cannot retain. There 

‘seems to be something in their creéd and customs opposed to 
permaneney and to good government. The subdivision into 
eight governments took place in the year 1478, and only eleven 
years afterwards, Adil Khan, the governor of Beejapoor, the 
founder of the Adil Shahee dynasty, declared his independ- 
ence: soon after, four other Chiefs assumed the purple. Only — 
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three* of these states, formed from the extinction of the Brah- 
mani dynasty, were in existence when the Mahrattas rose into 
notice. The revolutions in the several Mahommedan states of 
the Deccan all aided the eventual emancipation of the 
original inhabitants. The majority of the forts, especially in 
unhealthy parts of the country, were held by Mahrattas, some- 
times as hired soldiers of the Mahommedan government, but more 
frequently as Jaghirdars and hereditary defenders of the soil. 
In all times of weakness or of tumult these garrisons called 
Gurhkuris made their own terms; they either threw off the 
yoke altogether, or joined the party or pretender that offered 
the best terms. Deshmukhs, Dessaes, and other rural chiefs 
also, whether they acquired authority by birth, or as Collectors 
of revenue, or as military leaders holding lands in wild and se- 
cluded quarters, all made their harvest of Mahommedan dissen- 
sions and of Moslem pride and ignorance. From these Chiefs 
are descended the present ‘‘ Mankurees,” literally great men, 
many of whom, though reduced to poverty, claim superiority to 
the present mushroon monarchs of their race, and pay them 
very unwilling homage. 
_ Except the Sawunt-waree family and the Powars of Dhar 
and Dewas, the princes of the present day are men of yes- 
terday, descended at best from petty village officers. The 
Holkars were shepherds, and Mulhar Rao, the first leader of 
the name, for years grazed his uncle’s sheep in Candeish. The 
Sindhias were of a higher, though broken family, so that 
Ranoojee, the modern head of the clan, served the secand 
Peishwa as a common Bargir, and report says, even carried his 
slippers. Damajee Ghaekwar and Pursojee Bhonslay were 
stirring leaders who rose from the ranks and occupied and 
bequeathed to their descendants the countries they were sent 
. to plunder or to manage. Ballajee Wishwannah Bhutt, the 
first Peishwa was hereditary Accountant of a village in the 
Concan and was originally employed as a common reyenue 
* Karkoon or clerk. The family of Powar were Deshmukhs 
of Phultun in the sixteenth century ; and the Sawunts were, 


=~ even earlier, Dessaces or Deshmukhs of their present country 
of Waree, near Goa, and rose into importance, under the kings 
of Beejapoor during the war with the Portuguese.f Bhonslay 

* mete | * The Beejapoor, or Adil Shahee. 

ae EP Abhmednngur, or Nizam Shahee, 

aay Golcondah, or Kootub Shahee 


att Hamilton erroneously dates their origin from the time" of Sambajee the son. of 
'  Sivajee. — 
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was the original name not only of the Waree family, but of the 


respective founders of the Berar, (Nagpore,) Satara and Kola- 
poor houses, though only the two latter were related to each 


Ay 
Wy 


other. We will now briefly trace the history of their common . 


ancestors. 

Babjee Bhonslay was hereditary patell of several villages 
near Doulutabad. He had two sons, the elder named Mal- 
lojee, the younger Wittojee. Mallojee Bhonslay was an ac- 
tive, stirring soldier, dnd was employed under the banner of 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, a Mahratta chief of rank in the Bee- 
japoor service. Mallojee, having been for several years child- 
less, engaged the services of a celebrated Mahommedan saint 
in his favor. A fine boy was in due time born, and, in grati- 
tude to the’ Saint was called after him, “ Shah,” with the 
adjunct of respect, “jee.” Thus in the year 1593 was born 
Shahjee the father of Sivajee. Mallojee by an act of extra- 
ordinary impudence, took advantage of a jocose speech of his 
leader Jadow Rao on the occasion of the Hooli saturnalia, and 
procured the. unwilling acquiescence of that Chief to his 
daughter Jeejee’s -betrothal to his son Shahjee. Mallojee’s 
opportune discovery of a large quantity of treasure reconeiled 
Jadow Rao, and enabled him to purchase the rank of Com- 
mander of 5000 horse, with the titles of Rajah, from the weak 
and venal court of Ahmednugur, upon which the nuptials 
between the young couple were celebrated. Mallojee’s good 
fortune was attributed to the auspices of the Goddess Bhowanee, 
who prophesied that one of Mallojee’s race should become a 
king, re-establish Maharashtra, protect Brahmans, and the 
temples of the Gods; and that his posterity should reign 
for twenty-seven generations. With his new title, Mallojee 
received charge of the forts of Sewneree and Chakun, and of 
the Pergunnahs of Poona and Sopa. 

The Deccan monarchies were at this time constantly assailed 
by the Moguls. The Mahratta chiefs played their own game 
during these contentions. Asa specimen of the times and of 
the value that was attached to their alliance, we may mention 
that Shahjee’s father-in-law, Jadow Rao, having deserted the 
Ahmednugur standard in the year 1621, was rewarded by the 
Emperor Jehangir with the rank and authority of Commander 
of 15,000 horse. He did net long enjoy his honors. Nine yers 
afterwards he desired to return to his allegiance, was inveigled 
into a conference within the walls of Doulutabad, and there 
murdered. On this, his widow, a woman of masculine habits, 
with her followers and many of her connexions, for ever aban- 
doned the cause of the Nizam-shahee monarchs. * 
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Shahjee, who had now succeeded his father and was recognized 
as a bold and able leader, followed the example of his mother- 
in-law and received the rank of a Commander of 5000 horse 
with a snitable jachir. He was, however, soon disgusted, and 
offered his services to the Beejapoor Government to act against 
the Moguls who were then effecting the conquest of the 
Ahmednugur state. His offer was accepted, and he soon 
obtained the distinction of being considered the most active 
and dangerous enemy of the Imperial arms. Doulutabad how- 
ever fell to the Moguls; its minister became a pensioner, and 
its monarch a prisoner. Shahjee did not lose courage. He 
proclaimed another prince, assumed the management of the 
remaining Ahmednugur territory, and soon recovered a great 
portion of what had been lost. In the year 1635, Shah Jehan 
was at length excited by the audacity of Shahjee to make a 
great effort to reduce both him and hig supporters. An over- 
` whelming force, in four divisions, moved against them, and the 
i Deccanees were beaten at all points. The Beejapoor king then 
agreed to pay a tribute of twenty lakhs of pagodas; and, the 
forts of Shahjee being captured, he petitioned for re-admittance 
into: the Imperial service. This was refused, but he was told 
that he might enter that of Beejapoor. 

In the year 1627 Sivajee had been born in the fort of 
Sewneree, close to the town of Joonere, fifty miles north of 
Poona. Three years afterwards, to the great displeasure of 
Jeejee Bye and her friends, Shahjee married a second wife, 
Tuka Bye Mohitey, by whom he had a son called Venkajee. 
He had a third son, Suntajee, whose mother was a dancing 
girl. | i 

In the year 1637, the Beejapoor Government entrusted 
Shahjee with the post of the second in command of an expedi- 
tion into the Carnatic. On his departure, he left his family, 
and his Poona Jaghir in charge of a Brahman named Dadajee 
| Konedeo. The Agent was an able revenue officer and a 
faithful servant. He recovered the broken districts, encouraged 
agriculture, and, by good management, greatly increased the 
-prosperity of his charge. Shahjee’s services in the Carnatic 
obtained for him a grant of several of the vallies called the 

Mawuls of Concan-Ghat Mahta in the neighbourhood of 
Poona; these he likewise placed ginder the Brahman’s care. 
y Dadajee found their hardy and simple inhabitants in the 
= utmost penury, scarcely clothed, and barely able to defend 
= their wretched huts from the wild beasts of the forest which 
= daily increased on them. He took many of the Mawulees into 
his service, gave advances of seed ‘grain to others, 
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demanding no rents for nine years, and then establishing very 
light assessments, recovered a considerable portion of country- 
It is pleasant to find in the dark catalogue of India Rulers an 
occasional Dadajee Konedeo. Would that there were more 
such as he among our own ranks! Men who lived for their © 
duty, for the improvement of their respective charges, and 
not simply tor the accumulation, (even though it be honestly,) 
of so many thousand Rupees to take with them to Europe. 

The men of business in Maharashtra were Brahmans. It 
was no part of the duty of a soldier to bend to the work ofa 
scribe. Dadajee gave his master’s son a good education, 
according to the notions of the times and the country. Sivajee 
could never sign his name, but he was an excellent horseman 
and marks-man. He could use the matchlock as well as the 
bow, and was master of the different kinds of swords and dag- 
ger used in the Deccan. He was also instructed in the rules 
and observances of his caste and in the popular parts of Hindu 
mythology. He loved to hear the “ Kuthas,” or tales, in verse 
or prose, of the gods and heroes of antiquity; he delighted in 
martial exercises, and he hated the Mahommedans, as Hannibal 
hated the Romans. While a mere boy he joined some plunder- 
ing bands in the Concan-Ghat-Mahta; and, taking a fancy to 
the rude Mawulees, was often absent for whole days with 
parties of them, on plundering and hunting excursions. He 
thus became familiar with the defiles and paths of the rugged 
country around Poona, and attached to himself the most daring 
of the wild inhabitants. He marked the positions of the strong- 
holds in his neigbourhood, and early determined to seize one of 
them. As peace now existed with the Moguls, and the Beeja- 
poor army was employed in the Carnatic, the hill forts, 
generally neglected, were guarded even more slenderly than 
usual. Sivajee took advantage of this neglect: he bribed the 
Killadar of Torna, near Poona, to yield the place to him, and 
then wrote to the Beejapoor court, offering increased rent for 
the surrounding district, and protesting that he had nothing in 
view, but his sovereign’s advantage. His statement bei 
backed by liberal bribes to the courtiers, he was allowed for 
several years to pursue his own schemes unmolested. Treasure 
was found at Torna; and its discovery of course attributed to 
Bhowanee, the tutelar goddess of Sivajee’s family. Arms and 
ammunition were purchased, and within three miles of Tornh 
he erected, on the mountain of Morbudh, the fortress of 
Rajgurh. . 

— now advanced step by step; one stronghold after 
another fell into his hands, and with — the command of the 
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cireumjacent territory. These continued successes at length 
alarmed the weak Beejapoor monarch, who could however hit 
. upon no better expedient for reducing the rebel son, than to 
decoy and imprison the loyal father, then usefully employed in 
the Deccan. Bajee Ghorepuray, another jaghirdar, was the 
tool chosen for this act of treachery: he invited Shahjee to his 
house, and then had him seized. It was sufficiently well known 
that he was guiltless of any connexion with Sivajee ; but it was 
believed that the son, whom the royal arms could not reduce, 
: might be brought to yield, if the torture and imprisonment of 
* his father was the alternative. Shahjee was accordingly. con- 
fined in a stone dungeon, the door of which was built up, and 
5 he was informed that the single remaining aperture should be 
# closed if his son did not submit within a certain period. For 
four years Shahjee remained a prisoner, and eventually owed 
è his release to disturbances in the Carnatic and to the king’s fear 
that Sivajee, who had opened communications with the Emperor 
A Shah-Jehan, would ofter his allegiance to the Moguls. On 
E releasing his prisoner, the king permitted him to return to the 
~x Carnatic, first binding him not to avenge himself on Bajee 
4 _ Ghorepuray. Shahjee agreed to the terms. He verbally com- 
pled with all the demands made on him, but he did not forget 
4 that his brother of the faith had invited him to his house, and 
there seized his guest and delivered him to Moslem bonds. He 
a was therefore no sooner clear of the toils than he wrote to 
Sivajee, “ If you are my son, punish Bajee Ghorepuray of 
a Moodhole.” ‘This is the only record of communication between 
_ the father and son during many years. Well did Sivajee 
E: execute the vindictive order. He watched Ghorepuray’s move- 
= ments until the year 1661, when, finding a fitting opportunity, 
he pounced upon his victim, slew him and many of his family, 
and plundered and burnt their village. Shahjee was loud in 
acknowledgment of the pious deed, and soon after, came from 
the Carnatic to visit his son, and thank him in person for his 
= filial conduct. 
During his father’s incarceration, Sivajee had been compa- 
= ratively quiet, but no sooner was Shahjee released, than his 
= sọn successfully resumed his unscrupulous efforts for effecting 
the conquest of the entire Ghat Mahta and Concan. At this 
= time, ens.) Prince Aurungezebe was his father’s viceroy 
ih the Deccan, and was entering on those intrigues with the 
= celebrated Meer Joomleh, the minister of Golcondah, which 
the direct interference of the Moguls in that state; 
which ended in the entire reduction of Golcondah, and 
udmittance of Meer Joomleh into the Mogul servi 
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The Mahommedan power in the Deccan was a — 
ing its close, but the wily, and occasionally sagacious p ae 
zebe, little thought that, while undermining and 
absorbing the Mussulman principalities there, he was only 
clearing the field for a more powerful rival,—that he was 
preparing the way for “a people of fierce countenance,” whose 
banner, within thirty years of his own death, should wave F 
over the walls of Delhi, and whose leaders should soon after = 
be levying contributions from Lahore to Tanjore. 
Beejapoor was at this juncture, in the throes of dissolu- 
tion; it had lately very narrowly escaped the clutches of Au- 
rungzebe, and was distracted by a factious and treacherous 
nobility, under the weak administration of an infant king. 
An effort was, however, now made to put down the insurrec- 
tion of Sivajee; a large force was collected, and Afzool Khan, 
an officer of high rank, appointed to the command. He was 
a bold but arrogant man, and boasted, at taking leave, that 
he would bring back the rebel in chains to the footstool of 
the throne. Afzool Khan, however, knew the strength of 
the country in which he was employed and gladly listened 
to the humble messages of Sivajee, who, affecting only to 
desire peace, disclaimed all thought of opposing so great a 
yersonage as the Khan. The Moslem was deluded, and sent 
antics Gopinat, a Brahman in his employ, to arrange with . 
Sivajee the terms of the Mahratta’s submission. The envo | 
was received with all honor, and Sivajee conducted himse 2 
during the first interview with great humility. During the ~~ 
on 
a 
: 





ensuing night, the rebel leader secretly visited his guests quar- 

ters, and, addressing him as his spiritual superior, appealed to 

him as a brahman, in favor of his own cause, which he stated . 
to be that of the Hindus generally. Sivajee urged that he had d 
been called on by the goddess Bhowanee, herself, to protect $ 
brahmans and kine, to punish the violators of temples and to j 
resist the enemies of religion. These arguments were seconded 2 
by large promises, and the interview ended in Puntojee’s entering = 
into a seheme for assassinating his master. Accordingly, the A 
brahman returned to the Mogul camp to report that Sivajee was : 
in great alarm and ready to surrender, if he could only receive 
a guarantee of his personal safety from the mouth of the Beeja- 
poor commander. The deluded Khan fell into the snare. The 
place appointed for the meeting was a space, cleared for tife 
occasion, at the foot of the fort of Pertabgurh. One road 
through the jungle was cleared; all other avenues were closed. 
A force was told off to attack the Beejapoor main army, when, _ 
the death of Afzool Khan should be announced, by a signal of 
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five guns from Pertabgurh. Parties were also so disposed as to 
cut off whatever escort might accompany the victim. Two 
persons only were let into the secret of the dark deed about to 
be perpetrated. 

Eigen prepared for the death grapple, as for a religious 
though desperate deed. Having performed his ablutions, he 
peed his head at his mother’s feet and besought her blessing. 

hen, attiring himself witha steel chain cap and hauberk under 
his turban and cotton gown, he concealed a bichwa, or crooked 
dagger, under his right sleeve, and placing on the fingers of his 
left hand a wagnuk,* he leisurely proceeded down the hill to 
the interview. Fifteen hundred troops escorted Afzool Khan; 
but he was requested by the traitor Puntojee to halt them, 
when within a few hundred yards of the base of the hill, lest 
Sivajee should be alarmed and decline the interview. The 
Khan accordingly advanced armed simply with his sword, and 
attended only by a single soldier. Sivajee, too, was accompani- 
ed by one attendant, and as he approached the place of inter- 
view, repeatedly halted as if in alarm. To give him confidence, 
the traitor Brahman begged that Afzool Khan’s follower might 
fall back. The chiefs then advanced and being introduced by 
Puntojee, gave each other the usual oriental embrace.t Sivajee, 
while his right arm was round the Khan’s neck, with the left, 
struck the wagnuk into his bowels. Afzool Khan feeling 
himself wounded, pushed the assassin from him, and attacked 
him sword in hand. The chain armour of Sivajee resisted the 
blow, and, before the Khan’s single attendant could step up to 
his support, the chief was slain, and his brave servant, refusing 
quarter, shared his fate. The signal was forthwith given; the 
ambuscades rushed out, few of the escort escaped and it was 
only through especial orders, sent by Sivajee, that the slaughter 
E: of the main body of the enemy ceased. ; 

The success of this abominable scheme established Sivajee’s 
power: the plunder of the Beejapoor army provided him with 
military equipments as well as with treasure ; and the fame of 
ae exploit encouraged his friends and terrified his foes. He 
ful his promise to the traitor Puntojee Gopinat, who 
received the stipulated reward and afterwards rose to high rank 








Ou the fore and little finger. 


= = A steel instrument with three crooked blades, like tiger’s claws, made to fit 
Š: + How unchanged are Asiatics. Nearly three thousand years a “J id 
y « to Amasa, ‘ Art thou in health my brother ? and Joab cable — by ne eae 
i the right hand, to kiss him, but Amasa took no heed to the sword that was 


= “í in Joab’s hand; so he smote him therewith in the fifth rib, and sh out 
= “ bowels to the ground.” 2 Sam. xx. 9%, 10. Joab’s weapon must have been some- 
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in the Mahratta service. A hundred years afterwards the des- 
cendant of Puntojee paid the penalty of his ancestor's perfidy 
on the very spot where the traitor Brahman had betrayed the 
confiding Beejapoori. 

Another ettort was however soon made against Sivajee. A 
force, twice the strength of that lately sent under Afzool Khan, 
was employed under Seedee Johur. Sivajee’s light troops de- 
vastated the enemy’s country while he threw himself into the 
fort of Panalla. The Seedee prosecuted the siege for four 
months, during the worst season of the year. The post was still 
tenable, but all the approaches to it were occupied, and Sivajee 
felt the error he had committed in thus allowing himself to be 
encaged. But, treacherous himself, he knew whom he could 
trust. He asked for terms and proceeded, slightly attended, to 
one of the enemy’s batteries to negotiate a surrender. He thus 
threw the Seedee off his guard, and during the ensuing night, 
descended the hill, at the head of a chosen band of Mawulees, 
passed the besieger’s posts and was well on his march to the fort 
of Rangna before his flight was observed. When the fact was 
ascertained, he was sharply pursued, and was overtaken at a 
defile within six miles of the fortress. He left a party of his 
Mawuls under command of Bajee Purvoe, who had formerly 
been his enemy, with orders to hold the pass until a signal 
from the Fort of Rangna announced his own safety. The orders 
were obeyed, the post was held, but at the cost of the life of the 
generous Purvoe. Sivajee himself thus escaped, but many of 
his forts were captured, and the Mahrattas would have suffered 
more severely, but for the court intrigues that caused the 
removal of the brave Seedee from the command of the invadi 
army. ‘This was however an expiring effort on the part of the 
Beejapoor Government; the revulsion expedited its own fall; 
while Sivajee, bending to the storm he could not brave, quickly 
recovered his temporary losses and was soon again in the field 
with fresh strength. 

At this time (1662), the Sawunts, or lords, of Waree of- 
fered, if supported by the Court, to reduce the rebel, but 
they were soon abandoned by their weak paramount and the 
whole of their own territory was subdued by Sivajee who, 
however, restored their Deshmukhee rights and by his judi- 
cious treatment soon attached them warmly to his cause. H 
occupied Sawunt-waree with his own troops, and drew their 
infantry to fight his battles in distant quarters. Sivajee was 
now master of a long line of sea coast. He built ships 
and commanded an advantageous treaty from the alre 


degenerate Portuguese of Goa, who supplied him with — 
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and naval stores. The successful rebel had now become a 
powerful Prince. Through his father’s timely mediation, he 
was admitted to treat with the Beejapoor minister, and was 
recognized as master of a tract of country more than 250 miles 
in length, averaging 50 miles in breadth and in parts extending 
109 miles eastward from the sea. He also had at command a 
devoted army of not less than 50,000 foot and 7000 horse. 

Being at peace with Beejapoor, Sivajee next turned his 
arms against the Moguls. For a time the Mahrattas were un- 
Successful: many forts fell into the hands of the enemy, who 
established their camp at Poona. Sivajee was notslow to take 
advantage of their position, and to use his own knowledge of 
its localities. Understanding that the Mogul commander, 
Shaistch Khan, occupied the very house in which he had himself 
passed his boyhood, Sivajee determined to cut him off in the 
midst of his guards. Accordingly, with twenty-five favourite 
Mawulees, the Mahratta Chief entered Poona at night; passed 
through the Mogul troops, wounded Shaisteh Khan, slew his 
son and many of his personal attendants; and then leisurel 
retreated, lighting his torches in defiance as he ascended the hil 
of Singurh, in the face of his pursuers. 

In the year 1664 Shahjee was killed by a fall from his horse. 
He died in possession of large jaghirs including the whole 
territory of Tanjore, to all which his younger son Venkajee, 
who was on the spot, succeeded; Sivajee reserving the asser- 
tion of his own right until a favourable opportunity should 
offer. In January of that year, having effected the requisite 
arrangements and gained perfect information as to localities, 
he made a feint of attacking the Portuguese settlements at 
Bassein and then, at the head of four thousand horse, made a 
dash on the rich city of Surat, systematically plundered it for 
six days and leisurely carried off his booty 10 the fort of Rai- 
gurh. The Dutch and English factories only escaped. | Their 
small garrisons stood on the defensive and by their gallant 
bearing, created a very favourable impression on the minds 
of the Moguls as well as of the Mahrattas. Shaisteh Khan 


had been recalled and the great Jey Sing in conjunction with 


Dilere Khan was now employed against Sivajee and carried 


on the war with unusual energy. Sivajee incautiously threw 





1 Sg into the strong fortress of Poorundhur, which was 
uced to extremity and the Mahratta was induced to trust 
to Jey Sing’s guarantee and surrender himself. Sivajee’s con- 
et seems unaccountable. At no time had he been so stro 
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could not have effected his own escape. Raja Golab Sings con- 
duct at the present day in the Punjab seems much akin to this; 
unscrupulously cutting off all who trust him, he is constantly 
trusting himself in his enemy’s hands. Man is every where 
unaccountable, but he who has to deal with Asiatics can least 
calculate, with certainty, on the future by the past. He must 
be prepared for every vagary, for the violation of the plainest 
dictates of prudence during peace, for the neglect or breach of 
all the rules of strategy during war. He may reasonably 
expect that to be done which should not be done, that to be 
neglected which should be effected. No European diplomatist 
or soldier is so likely to be ensnared as he who, having taken the 
usual precautions, feels himself secure. The treaty signed, the 
piequets doubled, neither can be regarded as a guarantee of 
safety. Certain eventual destruction may await the enemys 
move ; he my be assured of it on all rational calculations, but 
the goddess Bhowanee or some other Deity or Demon may 
have promised success—the day of the Feringees may have 
passed, and the infatuated wretches rush on destruction. Their 
desperation then ¿s dangerous. Rashness, nay madness, has 
succeeded in striking a blow where the best plans have failed, 
Indian officials should ever be on the alert. 

Sivajee at once surrendered twenty forts, with the terri- 
tories attached to them, and trusted to the fidelity of Je 
Sing to be secured in possession of the remainder of his 
conquests as a Mogul fief, as well as for sanction to spoil the 
Beejapoor territory. Aurungzebe generally confirmed Jey 
Sing’s arrangement and invited Sivajee to court. He accepted 
the invitation, but previously assembling his officers, gave 
them strict orders as to their conduct during his absence, 
warned them not to obey any order sent by himself, unless 
it was brought by certain messengers, and then at the head of 
500 choice horse and 1000 Mawulees, proceeded with his son 
Sambajee to Delhi. Aurungzebe, though possessing consider 
able ability, was a very short-sighted politician. It was foreign 
to his character to keep his word; or even to break it ma 
straight forward manner. He might have at once put Sivajee 
to death; he preferred to degrade him, probably with the 
intention of eventually taking his life, or, when sufficiently 
humbled, of employing him like Jeswunt and Jey Sing, as a tool 
of his own policy. Sivajee was accordingly received contemp® 
tuously, and when his bold spirit revolted, he was placed aie 
ie ee and made to expect the worst. He soon decided | 
on the course he should pursue, and found an ally in Ram ~ 
Sing, the son of Jey Sing, under whose charge he was placed. _ 
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Indignant that his fathers engagement should have been 
violated, he aided the prisoner's flight. The circumstances of 
Sivajee’s escape concealed in a basket are not among the least 
romantic of his actions. He returned to the Deccan and soon 
recovered all his lately ceded possessions. 

The first exploit now performed was the recovery by 
escalade of the strong fortress of Singurh, which among others 
had fallen into the enemy’s hands. ‘The fort is situated on the 
eastern side of the great Syhadree range, and is nearly isolat- 
ed, being connected only by narrow ridges with the Poorundhur 
hills, while north and south it has a continued acclivity, often 
almost perpendicular, of half a mile. The summit is capped by 
a huge black rock, forming a craggy precipice, more than forty 
feet high and two miles in circumference. This rock was 
girdled by a stone wall, with towers at intervals, and was 
strongly garrisoned by a select body of Rajputs tnder a leader 
of renown. Having ascertained that, in the confidence of their 
own prowess, and of the strength of their fastness, the garrison 
had become negligent, Sivajee consulted Tannajee Maloosray 
one of his bravest officers, as to the best plan of surprizing the 
place. Tannajee replied that, if permitted to take his own 
younger brother and 1,000 selected Mawulees, he would engage 
to seize the fortress. His offer was accepted. A dark night 
was selected for the assault. Having received their orders at 
Rajgurh, the Mawulees separated, and by different paths, 
known only to themselves proceeded to the rendezvous in the 
Vicinity of Singurh. Tannajee then divided his men into two 
parties, one to storm, the other to support. He selected the 
most precipitous point of the rock, and by means of rope lad- 
ders, led his advanced party, one by one, up the precipice. 
Scarcely three hundred had ascended when the garrison were 
alarmed. ‘The challenge of the foremost sentinel was answered 
by an arrow, and the bowmen then plied their weapons in the 
direction where they perceived, by the lights, that the garrison 
were collecting. A desperate conflict ensued, and the Mawu- 
lees were gaining ground, when their leader was slain. The 
then fell back and were on the point of retreating by the fearful 
path they had ascended when ‘Tannajee’s brother, Sooryajee, 
with the relief, appeared, rallied the fugitives and upbraided 
them for deserting their Chief, saying “ will you leave your 
father’s corpse to be tossed into a pit by Mhars?” He added that 
the rope ladders were destroyed, and that now was their time to 

prove themselves Sivajee’s Mawulees. In an instant the tide 
was turned and with a deafening shout of their battle cry, 
«Hur Hur Mahadeo,” they returned to the charge and were 
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soon in possession of the Fort. Of the Mawulees, nearly one- 
third were killed or wounded, and five hundred of the Rajputs 
with their commander were found dead or wounded. a 

Sivajee was hardly consoled for the loss of his gallant officer 
by the capture of the important post. When congratulated on 
the success of his arms he sorrowfully replied, ‘* The den® is 
taken, but the Lion is slain; we have gained a fort, but alas! 
I have lost Tannajee Maloosray!” Sivajee, who as he paid his 
soldiers regularly, was chary of gifts, on this oecasion gave every 
surviving Mawulee a pair of silver bangles, and rewarded the 
officers proportionally. 

A new tide of conquest had now opened on Sivajee; again 
fort after fort fell before his arms or finesses. The city of 
Surat (October 1670) was again plundered ; and for three days, 
at the head of 15,000 men, he leisurely squeezed all who had 
any thing to yield. The English factory, as before, defended 
themselves. Hearing ot the approach of a Mogul army, 
Sivajee suddenly decamped, leaving behind him a letter for the 
inhabitants in which he demanded a tribute of 12 lakhs of 
Rupees as the price of exemption from future plunder. Such 
was often, with the Mahrattas as with the Sikhs, the origin of 
their territorial acquisitions. - They plundered the weak, and 
gradually assumed a proprietory right in all they had the 
power to destroy or molest. ‘Their visits were commuted for | 
chouth, or a fourth of the produce to be paid as protection, y 
or rather exemption money; gradually the stronger party 
appointed their own collectors, and, step by step, assumed the — 
government of the lands they had originally wasted. This i 
year, we first hear the word Chouth. The large town òf 
Kurinja being plundered, a regular agreement was taken from _ 
the local authorities to pay one fourth of the yearly revenue; 
in consideration of which they were not only to be exempted 
from plunder but protected. a 

Sivajee’s attention was now turned to the sea as well as the 
land, and his exertions were unremitting on both elements. 
He sought either to expel the Portuguese from the Coast or 
to reduce them to the condition of tributaries. His troops, 
who had hitherto rather harassed than attacked the Moguls and 
had been formidable chiefly in forests and fastnesses, began to 
meet the Emperor’s troops boldly in the plain and daily with 
increased success. His usual tactics were to affect retreat; 
to draw on the Mogul horse in their usual tumultuous disorder, 
and then, either to lead them into an ambuscade or, suddenly 
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rallying his apparently broken parties, to return to the offen- 
sive, and, by repeated attacks on the broken squadrons, to 
sweep all before him. The Mahratta and also the Sikh horse- 
men were long famous for such manœuvres, and so prevalent is 
this Parthian policy not only among the Mahrattas, but 
throughout Indian warfare, that it is not unusual, as at the 
battle of Assaye, for gunners, when ridden over by cavalry, to 
lie quietly down till the torrent has passed, and then to rise and 
turn their guns on the squadrons that have overwhelmed 
them. 

In 1673, Sivajee, after a siege of several months, captured 
the fort of Satara. The place had been long used asa state 
prison : its captor little anticipated that it would be the dungeon 
of his successors, whence they would be released and reinstated 
by the English traders with whom, in their merely mercantile 

racter, he now first became acquainted. Sivajee, who had 
long struck coins and styled himself Maharaja, was in June of 
this year formally enthroned. He was weighed against gold, 
the whole of which being then given to the Brahmans, sharpened 
their wits for the discovery that the donor was of high Rajput 
descent. 

Aurungezebe’s attention had been for some time withdrawn 
from the Deccan by the disturbances arising from his revival of 
the Jezia or Hindu capitation tax, a measure which transformed 
the Rajputs from faithful dependants and followers into stout 
rebels. Raja Jeswunt Sing had died at Kabul, fighting the 
Mogul battles. He was rewarded by an attempt to convert 
his children by force, but this outrage on his family,-together 
with the Jezia, drove the Rajputs into a hostile confederation 
which occupied the Emperor tor two years. In the year 1676 
he again felt at liberty to turn his attention towards the Deccan, 
and at this time he seems to have believed that his schemes for 
weakening the several kingdoms in that quarter had taken 

; effect. _ 

The Mogul influence had for some time been paramount at 
Goleondah: there was, what was called, a close alliance with 
Rajapoor; and even Sivajee now found it his interest to pay 
temporary tribute. Having determined to proceed to the 
Carnatic and oblige his brother to haa (according to Hindu 
law,) half their father’s inheritance, he came to an understand- 
ing with the king of Golcondah, and took the politic step of 
ing a sop to the Mogul commander to spare his possessions 
> itt his absence ; jocosely comparing his paying tribute to 


E gee oil-cake to his milk cow, by which * she woua ae 
~ the more milk.” In 1676-7 he proceeded on his expedition at 
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the head of 30,000 horse and 40,000 foot, but Venkajee soon 
found the inutility of opposition, and agreed to divide reye- 
nues of Tanjore and his other districts, on which peace was 
concluded between the brothers. After an absence of eighteen 
months, Sivajee returned to Maharashtra and was soon again 
in hot hostility with the emperor. 

The Moguls, having now thrown off the mask towards both 
Golcondah and Beejapoor, appeared before the latter place. 
The Regent called urgently on Sivajee for aid. He gave it 
effectually, cut off the Mogul’s supplies and obliged them te 
raise the seige. His reward was the abrogation of the j 
poor rights of sovereignty over all the conquests he had at 
different times made. During this compaign Sivajee’s san, 
Sambajee fled in discontent from his father to the Mogul 
commander Dilere Khan, who proposed to Aurungzebe to. set 
him up as a counterpoise to Sivajee, but the Emperor declined 
to take a step that would virtually recognize, and thereby 
strengthen the predatory system. Dilere Khan bei soon 
after displaced, avenged himself by conniving at Sambajees 
escape. ‘The latter returned to his father and received partial 
forgiveness but was detained at large in the fort of Panalla. 

Scarcely were the terms of the engagement with Beejapoor 
concluded when Sivajee’s earthly career closed. His last illness 
was caused by a swelling in the knee-joint, ending in fever that 
carried him off on the 5th April 1680, in his 53d year. Few 
conquerors have effected so much with equal means. Lo 
disowned by his father, and unaided by the local chiefs, until by 
his own stripling arm he had rendered himself independent, he 
died the recognized ruler of a territory fifty thousand square 
miles in area ; his name was dreaded from Surat to Tanjore, and 
in every quarter, between those remote points, his bands 
levied contributions and tribute. The Mahommedan yoke was 
now for ever broken in Maharashtra. The long dormant mili- 
tary spirit of the people was roused, to be quelled only in the 
entire disruption of that system on which it had risen. The 
poina of Sivajee emancipated the Mahrattas ; succeeding chiefs, 

y neglecting the policy which had aggrandized their founder 
and adopting an organization which they could never perfectly 
master, —— the state to a second downfall. 

Our brief sketch will have shewn the line of tactics that Sivajee 
ursued. Personally brave, he never fought when he could 
y, or when stratagem or treachery — effect his object: 

but whatever was his design, he weighed it deliberately, 
gained the most accurate information on all necessary points, 
and then, when least expected, pounced upon his prey. -The 
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heavy and slow moving Moguls must have been sadly puzzled 
at encountering such a foe. Many stories are told of the 
terror his very name inspired. He was feared both as a 
É: soldier, a marauder and an assassin. His own dagger, or those 
= of his emissaries could reach where his troops could not pene- 
J trate ; no distance or precaution could keep his prey from him. 
4 The old Jaghir system under which the Malhratta chief served 
k 
j 





the Deccan kings was a good foundation for the regenerator of 
his country to work upon ; but it must be remembered that 
it was not with the chiefsthat Sivajee commenced operations, but 
with the despised and half starving peasantry of the Ghat- 
Mahta and Suwunt-waree. It was when Sivajee had gained a 
name, and had himself become a chief, that chiets joined his stand- 
ard. It is ever soin India. Thereis always ample material abroad 
to feed the wildest fame of insurrection, but not until it has 
assumed a head, will those who have a stake in the land, join 
it. They will talk, they will write, they will plot, but seldom, 
= unless in instances of great infatuation, when misled by false 
| prophets, will the chiefs of the land join an insurrectionary 
move, so long as their own tzzut has not been touched. 

During Sivajee’s whole career, he cannot be said to have 
enjoyed, or rather suffered, one single year of peace. He 
seems from the outset to have declared perpetual hostility 
against all who had any thing to lose. His pacifications or 
rather truces, were but breathing spaces, to enable him to 
recruit or collect his means, or to leave him wunshackled to 
~ direct his whole force in another quarter. Aurungzebe played 
into Sivajee’s hands by his timid and suspicious policy. The 

Emperor was incessantly changing his commanders, and feared 
to entrust any one of his sons or generals with means sufficient 
to quell the Deccan insurrections, lest the power so deputed 
should be used, as he himself had used it, to the usurpation of 
the throne. Thus distrusted, his children and officers managed 
the war with Sivajee as with Beejapoor and Golcondah, for 
their own aggrandizement. They fought as little as they 
= could, while they plundered and received bribes as much as 
7 Riis lacs 
_ ‘There was thus much in the times and there was still more 
in the condition and feeling of the country, favourable to Sivajee. 
_ His cause was, or appeared to be that of the people. They 
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and durbars of his enemies, and always gave 
of all designs, and full information of the weak points agai 
which to direct his enterprizes. With all these advantages it 
may seem more surprizing that Sivajee’s rise was not quicker, ~ 
than that it made the progress we have shewn; but it must be 
remembered that the Mahratta chiefs were never unanimous, 
that few ever joined the founder of their empire, that Sivajee’s 
officers and soldiers were the creatures of his own genius, and 
that for many years the majority of his troops were infantry, 
excellent in their own strong country, but ill adapted for 
foreign conquest. Above all, there was the prestige of antiquity 
and of power around the Mahommedan thrones, and es 
around that of the Great Mogul. In no quarter of the world 
does so much respectful fear attach to long established authority 
asin India. If there is little veneration for sovereignty, there 
is abundance of awe. Loyalty and patriotism we put out of 
the question; but in every case of insurrection the majority of 
chiefs and men of war, of all castes, will first offer their services 
to the established power to fight either for or against their own 
kindred and country ; and it is only when refused employment 
that they flock to the newly displayed banner. The middle and 
lower classes act differently; their sympathies will be with 
their fellows, but they will naturally be cautious to conceal 
their feelings until the progress of events and the conduct of 
the contending parties afford some clue to the probable result 
of the struggle. Thus Aurungzebe might originally have 
commanded the services of all that were then considered the 
fighting classes of Maharashtra, but his suspicious temper, fear- 
ing to admit Hindus into his ranks, and even refusing the 
services of the Deccan Mussulmans, drove them into the ranks 
of his enemy. The Mahommedan Government in India had, in 
short, lost its tact, elasticity, and vigour: luxury had sapped the 
Moslem strength and deadened their one solitary virtue. Their 
hardihood declined, and with it their empire fell. Sivajee was 
the first to take advantage of the imperial decay, and his 
example was soon followed in every quarter of India. 

Sivajee early established a strict military system. His 
Infantry, as —— stated, were originally recruited chiefly 
from the Concan and Ghat Mahta. The Hetkurees of the 
former were good marksmen, but his chief dependence was 
on the Mawulees, or inhabitants of the mountain valleys: He” 
employed the latter on all undertakings requiring cool courage 
and hand to hand work. They never failed him. The usual 
arms of both were a sword, shield and matchlock, but a bow 
was substituted for the matchlock of every tenth man, as being 
eo: 
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useful in ambuecades and night attacks. The cavalry were of 
two classes, Sillidars or men bringing their own cattle, and 
_ Bargeers who were mounted on horses of the state. A select 
body of the latter, forming a third and very important class 
were designated the Pagah or household troops. Individuals of 
this body were mingled with the Sillidars and ordinary Bar- 
8 re to overawe them, and act as spies on their conduct. 
orse and foot of all ranks were hardy, active and abstemious. 
Camp equipage was unknown among them, a single blanket in 
addition to their light coarse vestments completed their ward- 
robe, and a small bag of parched grain sufficed for their commis- 
sariat supplies. Thus furnished, the mfantry would for days 
and days thread the defiles and jungles of their wild country, 
and, by paths known only to themselves, appear where least 
expected ; while the cavalry, supplied with small saddle bags to 
hold such grain or plunder as they might pick up, swept 
the country at the rate of fifty, sixty and even eighty miles 
within twenty-four hours. The grand secret of Mahratta 
hardihood was, that chiefs aud officers shared equally in the 
rivations of their men. A picture was once taken of the 
Paiste Bajee Rao by order of his enemy the great Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, as he chewed his dinner of parched grain, sittin 
on his horse with all his baggage under him, and his long 
Mahratta spear stuck in the ground by his side, while he thus 


took his repast. 
ss ~ Plunder and profit formed the object of all expeditions, the 
: test, and in Mahratta eyes, the only proof of victory. During _ 
_ $Sivajee’s life, all plunder was public property. It was brought 
at stated periods to his durbar, where the man who had taken 
j, it was praised, rewarded or promoted. 
a “ Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
_ “Then spoils were fairly sold: 
3 wy “ The Bergees were like brothers sE 
ys ** In the brave days of old.” 


= Sivajee had sense enough to perceive how much he should 
personally gain by the punctual payment of his army. The 
pay of the infantry varied from three to ten Rupees per month, 

at of Bargeers from seven to eighteen, and of Sillidars from 








Po ~ Rich Mahommedans and Hindus in their service, 
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He shed no unnecessary blood; he was not cruel for cruelty’s 
sake, but on these occasions of plunder he mercilessly slaughter- 
ed and tortured all who were supposed to have concealed 
treasure. An Englishman, captured by Sivajee at Surat, 
reported that he found the marauder, surrounded by execution- 
ers, cutting off heads and limbs. 

The mountain fortresses were the key-stones of his power. 
His treasure, plundgg and family safe, he could freely move 
wherever an opening frered. His garrisons were under strict 
discipline, and were composed of mixed classes as mutual checks. 
All were told off to such duties as were respectively suited to 
their habits. Brahmans, Mahrattas, Ramoosees, Mhars and 
Mangs were in every Fort. The whole were called Gurhku- 
rees, and were maintained by hereditary assignments of rent- 
free land in the neighbourhood. The Ramoosees, Mhars and 
Mangs were the scouts and intelligencers: the Mahrattas 
formed the garrison. All relied for their daily bread on the 
charge of their post; it was, in Grant Duff's words, “ the 
mother that fed them.” 

The rainy season was usually the holiday of the Mahrattas; 
the Infantry took their ease, the Cavalry horses grazed at will 
on the rich pasture lands,—and as often as possible on those of 
the enemy. This was however a busy time for Sivajee and his 
confidants. They now made their enquiries and spied out the 
land for the ensuing campaign. At the autumnal Dussera, the 
scattered bands were collected; the Bhugwa Jenda, or national 
flag, was unfurled, and the wild marauders poured like a torrent 
over the country. Under penalty of death, not a woman was 
taken into Camp,” and, unfettered and unencumbered, Sivajees 
bands struck the severest blows at points most distant from the 
places where they were expected. 

It is only justice to state that this extraordinary man, while 
devastating other lands, was not unmindful of the duty he owed 
to his own subjects. In his conquered territory, and where the 
inhabitants had compounded for security, he was kind, consider- 
ate and consequently popular. He usually took two-fifths of 
the crop and protected the ryot in the enjoyment of the remain- 
der. He set his face altogether against the farming and as- 
signment system, now, as formerly, so prevalent throughout the 
Mahratta and other native states. In civil cases he employed 
Punchayets, the best if not the only resource in countries* 
where official honesty is uncertain. unchayets may decree 





* In this and in some other matters the English might with advantage take a leaf 
out of Sivajee’s book. Endless trains of cattle and camp followers constitute @ 
very weak point in our military system. 4 
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r ngfully ; but, under efficient superintendence and such checks 
as are easily applied, they will administer quicker and more sub- 
stantial justice, among a rude and simple people, than the most 
strait-laced courts. he truth or falsehood of nine out of ten 
cases that are tried in Cutcheries, and that may long enough 
puzzle the wits of strangers, is well known in the adjoining 
villages. It needs, therefore, only that interested parties be 
prevented from being members of Punchgyets, that such courts 

open, and as far as possible, that stele decided by them 
at a single sitting, which may be effected in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. 

To assist in the management of affairs, Sivajee appointed 
eight principal officers, the chief of whom, or Prime Minister, 
he designated Peishwa, an ominous name for his descendants. 
Among his countrymen and admirers, Sivajee is still spoken of 
as an incarnation of the Deity, to which opinion his deeds of 
blood and treachery are no drawback. Mahrattas consider that 
political assassination is wise and proper, and that necessity jus- 
tifies murder. 

Sivajee was small of stature and of dark complexion. His 
countenance was intelligent and animated, his eyes piercing, his 
frame active rather than powerful, and, as already mentioned, 
he was master of all the weapons commonly used in his country. 
Scott Waring calls him a good son to a bad father, but he does 
not shew that there was ever any intercourse between them; 
and, as we have shewn, the only proof he gave of dutiful 

was in the destruction of his fathers enemy; unless 
indeed it be considered an act of filial piety that he seized his 
arents jaghirin his absence, and by his rebellion against 
eejapoor occasioned Shahjee’s long and cruel imprisonment. 
On the whole, we may pronounce the founder of the Mahratta 


te and build up. There is the germ of civil organization 










ife, he might have left to his successors a uni and well 
ed principality. He died suddenly, and with him his 
ay be said to have expired. ; 
ce left immense treasure. The amount has been variously 
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ire to have been the man of his day in Índia: greater 
any of the Mahratta chiefs who succeeded him, and 
ivalled since, even by Hyder Ally or Runjeet Sing. 
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innumerable kinds of rupees of and stamp. But 


all his spoil, the harvest of more than thi years of crime 
and blood, of restless nights, of ceaseless and unseasonable 
marches, did not bring peace to the owner, nor save his son 
from a fearful death; it did not preserve his successors from the 
prison his own hands had prepared, nor his ple from being 
split into factions that soon sealed their own destruction. 

Sivajee had four wives; two survived him, of whom one 
performed Sutee; the other, having intrigued to raise her own 
son, Raja Ram, to the guddee, was put to a cruel death by her 
step-son, Sambajee, who executed all the parties concerned in 
this scheme for his supercession. 

Once established in power, Sambajee shewed, indeed, a 
soldierly spirit in the field, but his government was lax, cruel 

nd corrupt. His troops plundered the husbandmen with impu- 
hity ; and this relaxation of discipline, though it attracted a l 
accession of daring and dissolute adventurers to the Mahratta 
standard, yet proved a bad preparation for meeting the formida- 
ble power that was coming against them. Aurungzebe was now 
employed in the final conquest of Goleondah and Beejapoor. 
When the absorption of those two kingdoms had been effected, 
he pushed the Mahrattas more closely, and, after some desultory 
operations, at length by a bold stroke, such as Sivajee had so 
often struck against the Moguls themselves, seized Sambajee, 
while in a state of intoxication, at an outpost slenderly guard- 
ed. Aurungzebe offered his captive life on condition of his 
becoming a Mahommedan; ‘* Not if you give me your daugh- 
ter,” was the bold answer of Sambajee. Stung by the insult, 
the Emperor caused him to be cruelly mutilated and then 
beneaded: 

Sambajee’s ifr might have injured the cause of his people: 
his cruel death, in the words of Grant Duff. “ aroused their 
vengeance without alarming their fears.” Raja Ram, the 
surviving son of Sivajee, was now declared Regent, during the 
minority of his brother Sambajee’s sòn. The boy was however 
soon after taken prisoner by the Moguls, and wae pi 
treated by the daughter of Aurungzebe, who familiarly call 
him Sahoo or Shao,” his name being Sivajee. For a time th 
tide continued against the Mahrattas, but far from being 


— | 

* Among the elegant English misnomers of Indian words was that of Shao Raja 
whom the Bombay factors of his day designated "* the Sow Roger.’ The orance 
as to all that concerns India to this day in England is great, but some t has 
broken on our countrymen, since, in the year 1764, Guthrie, the Maltebrun of his 


. thus described the Mahrattasand their coun ~ Mahrattas are a kind of 
—* between India and Persia,” Maltebrun follow- < 


mercenaries inhabiting the mountains 
ing Tone is generally correct. 
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_ disheartened, their energies were rather thus drawn out. Raja 
Ram, after making arrangements for Maharashtra, and for the 
re-assemblage of his friends around the “ Bhugwa Jenda,” or 
national flag, when fortune should be more propitious, took 
refuge in the Carnatic. On the plea of his nephew's captivity, 
he assumed the government in his own name, was enthroned, 
distributed the usual presents, and made extensive grants of lands 
including much that was not in the actual possession of the Mo- 

- guls, but more that had never belonged to his predecessors. 

After a brief but eventful career, Raja Ram died of fatigue, 
caused by long exposure when escaping from Zoolfikar Khan, 
the ablest, though one of the most venal, of the Mogul officers 
employed in the Deccan. He had besieged Raja Ram for seven 
years in the fort of Ginjee, and when obliged to take the place, 

ve the Raja due notice to escape. On other occasions Zool- 

kar acted with sufficient energy: within one period of six 
months he is said to have marched in pursuit of the Mahrattas 
5,000 miles, and, in this space of time, to have engaged them 
nineteen times. In the year 1,700, one month after Raja Ram’s 
death, Satara was captured by Aurungzebe. Raja Ram left 
two sons, Sivajee and Sambajee, the former being the elder was, 
though an imbecile, placed on the guddec. He was only ten 
years old, but his mother, Tara Bye, was a woman of energy 
and the virtual ruler. She moved from fort to fort, encourag- 
ing her son’s adherents, while in five different directions, his 
troops kept the field under able officers. 

Aurungzebe was now at the head of his own army; and suc- 
cessively captured the principal strongholds of the Mahrattas. 
Torna was carried by escalade, sword in hand, during the night: 
all the others were won by gold. Several were retaken within 
the year, and the Emperors hold on any of them lasted only 
while a strong force remained in the neighbourhood. The 

climate, the difficulty of bringing up convoys, the feeling of the 

A eople, all were against the Moguls. But while the Mahratta 

3 ortresses were thus temporarily hasra and their country fall- i 

so i epr to the Mogul, their own predatory bands were daily 

extending the influence of the Mahratta name. For a i = 

_ time they levied contributions on the city of Surat and plun- 

= dered Burhanpoor, while their squadrons simultaneously ravag- 

ed Malwa, Candeish, Berar and Guzerat. 

~~ The Mogul system, with all its pageantry, was rotten at the 
wore. The go icra Sa oo or the occasional effort of an able 

and honest , might gain a brief success; but what 
one old man, bowed down with the weight of bey years, with 

centuries of care and crime on his brow, perform? One 
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though he had long exceeded the usual span of life, now 
he was approaching the hour of his own long © int. 
Nor could the empire be upheld by chiefs and generals who 
had never been cordially trusted, and whose success on behalf 
of their master, would, in his eyes, be little less than treason, : 
entailing on the victors disgrace, if not death. Most of them 
therefore were in the pay of the Mahrattas. They allowed * 
convoys to pass into the fortresses they besieged and i 
even fed the garrisons themselves. So far from protecting the 
royal districts from plunder, the Mogul army connived at, if 
they did not aid in, their devastation; and the more fi i 
chiefs, collected and husbanded their resources, and quietly 
awaited the struggle they perceived must follow the Emperors 
death. Worn out with disease, and vexed by the ill success 
of his measures, Aurungzebe now allowed himself to be almost 
persuaded by his favourite son Kaum Buksh, to ree i 
fahratta independence and to pay the Surdeshmukhee, (ten 
yer cent.) on the revenues of the six Soobahs of the Deccan. 
Their insolence and daily increasing demands alone prevented 
the fulfilment of the compact. Feeling his end approach, 
Aurungzebe moved on Ahmednugur; his army was attacked 
and defeated on the way, and the aged and dying Emperor 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of his enemies. 
Aurungzebe’s last march was made. He died at Ahmedna- 
gur, on the 21st February, 1707, and left the heritage of his ma- 
nifold crimes to his three sons. To the measure of their 
tive ability, they followed his example. Two soon fell in civil 
conflict, and the eldest, Sultan Mauzum, succeeded to the dis- 
tracted and already dismembered sovereignty, under the name 
of Shah Alum. 4 
The release of Shao, the son of Sambajee, had been more 
than once proposed as a counterpoise to the party of Raja 
Rain’s family; but, although as a preparatory measure, Au- 
rungzebe had caused the youth to be united in marriage to ty 
influential families, he had always hesitated to out the 
scheme. On the death of the Emperor, Shao fell into the 
hands of Prince Azim Shah, who released him when he was _ 
immediately joined by many influential persons, and —* next — 





ear (1708) seized Satara. Daood Khan, the Mogul J 
in the Deccan also supported him. Thus countenanced, i 
cause was on the ascendant, but young Sivajee, or rather hè 
mother, Tara Bye, had still a strong party. During the mon- 
soon of 1709, their partizans cantoned at Kolapoor, and the — 
next year, Sivajee determined to make that town and the 
‘ighbouring fort of Panalla, the residence of his Court. I 
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the year 1712, the yo Prince died of small pox, when 
Ramchundur Punt, the ae supporter of the Kolapoor 4 
removed Tara Bye from the administration, placed her and her 
sons widow in confinement, and seated Sambajee, the son of 
Rajis Bye, the younger widow of Raja Ram, on the guddee. 
Next year, Shirzee Rao Ghatgay of Kagul, a name infamously 
notorious in modern Mahratta history, joined the party of 
Sambajee and henceforward acted as a partizan of Kolapoor, 
or under the banner of Cheyn Kulik Khan, better known as 
| the — Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was now Mogul viceroy of 
the ecean, and who, wishing to weaken the Mahrattas by 

internal dissension, favored the Kolapoor party. 
~ In the year 1714, Ballajee Wishwanath, the ancestor of the 
Rulers of Poona, was appointed Peishwa, and received a grant 
of the Pergunnah of Poona, and the fort of Poorundhur. 
Raja Shao was already a cypher and his Minister the real 
ruler of the Mahrattas. The latter now took the first step 
towards the dismemberment of the empire by encouraging 
every Chief at the head of an army to administer the country 
he occupied or commanded. The Peishwa thus gained tem- 
rary partizans, but the Satara Raja soon lost dependants. 
nlike his father and grandfather, Raja Shao acknowledged 
himself a vassal of Delhi; and while in the actual receipt of 
A tribute from the Mogul Officers, he affected, in his transactions 
with them, to consider himself merely asa head Zemindar or 

; Deshmukh of the Empire. 

rc During all this time, the distractions at Delhi were clearing 
k _ the way for Mahratta aggrandizement. Ten thousand of them, 
‘ under Ballajee, accompanied Syud Hoossein Ally, the Viceroy 
_ of the Deccan, to take part in a struggle against the omperor. 
~ Ferokhsere lost his life in the contest, and the Mahrattas re- 
| mained at Delhi till they had obtained from his successor, 
Mahommed Shah, grants of * revenue and privilege which not 
only confirmed them in their own possessions, ee authorized 
their inquisitorial interference, in every province of the Deccan, 
minute intermixture of territory and the coparceny 
system tliat divided districts and even villages between rival 
_ authorities, was a sufficient curse to the people as well as loss 
_ tothe Mogul, but this legalization of the Mahratta demands 













of Mahemmed Shah's accession, in 1720, forms an inportant ora in 
ory. The Imperial Grants they then obtained acknowledged th 
the ii or fonrth of the revenue of the six Soobehs. Aurungaba 
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on the reserved territory was a virtual cession of the whole. 
It subjected the country to the double tyranny of two sets of 
tax gatherers—*“ that which the locust | the cankerworm 
devoured.” 

Bajee Rao succeeded his father Ballajee Wishwanath as 
Peishwa. As able an administrator as his father, he was a better 
soldier. Against the opinion and advice of more timid counsel- 
lors, he advocated extending the Mahratta conquests into 
Hindustan. Under his banner in Malwa in the year 1724, we 
first hear of Ranoojee Sindhia, Mulhar Rao Holkar, and Oodajee 
Powar: the two first, the founders of their families: and the 
last, the regenerator of his, and the founder of the Dhar princi- 
pality. Already did the ambitious Peishwa look to a unive 
Mahratta Empire. He promised the Raja that his 
should wave trom the Kistna to the Attock; and alluding 
to the Moguls, * let us strike,” said he, “ at the trunk of 
the withering tree, the branches must fall of themselves.” 
All the ability and experience, however, of old Nizam-ul- 
mulk, now again the Mogul Viceroy in the south, were 
employed to bafile the Mahrattas and evade their claims 
This he perceived was to be best effected by fanning the flame 
between the rival cousins of Kolapoor and Satara and throw- 
ing his weight into the seale of the weakest, Sambajee. In 
the year 1727 he stopped all payments, pending, as he said, a 
settlement of the Mahratta sovereignty. The usually pacific 
Shao was roused to action. The Nizam endeayoured to excuse 
himself by declaring that he only meant to relieve the Raja of his 
overbearing minister, the Peishwa. Shao would listen to no 
terms, hostilities ensued, and the Kolapoor troops were subsidiz- 
ed by Nizam-ul-mulk. The Satara party, whose cause was 
managed by the Peishwa, gained the day, which will appear the 
less surprizing when it is known that Sambajee and his minis- 
ters each sought to obtain the handling of the Nizam’s subsidies, 
not to enable them to meet the enemy but to employ the cash 
for their own private debaucheries. - 

Nizam-ul-mulk was not the person to continue a losmg game; 
he therefore patched up an arrangement and abandoned the 
cause of Kolapoor. Sambajee, left to his own resources, was, in 
the year 1729, so utterly defeated as to be obliged to yield his 
claim to the Mahratta Sovereignty to Shao; and to accept a 
Principality, comprehending, with certain reservations, the traét 
of country between the Warna and Kistna Rivers on the North, 
and the Toongbuddra on the South. The treaty now made 
was offensive and defensive and provided for the division be- 
tween the parties of such conquests as might conjointly be 
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made to the south of the Toongbuddra. But there never has 
since been any cordiality between the Kolapoor and Satara 
Chiefs, or rather between the former and the usurpers of the 
authority of the latter ; for, within two years of the above men- 
tioned compact, the Peishwa Bajee Rao completely defeated 
the Ghaekwar and his other rivals in a decisive battle near 
Baroda, which left him the virtual head of the Mahratta Sover- 
eignty. 

From this year (1729) we date the separation of the Kolapoor 
Principality trom that of the elder and Satara branch. The 
lieutenants of the latter, or rather of the Peishwa, proceeded in a 
bright but brief career, while the Kolapoor Chiefs, holding aloof 
from the upstart servants of their family, proceeded in a course 
of piracies and petty warfare with the Dessaees of Waree and 
the Jaghirdars around them. ‘The last time the armies of the 
Mahratta Empire acted together was in the year 1795 at Kurdla, 
where Nana Furnuvees, the clever but timid minister of the 
Peishwa, induced Sindhia and Holkar, the Ghaekwar, the Nag- 
voor Raja and almost all the Jaghirdars to combine against the 

vizam. On this occasion the Mahrattas brought into the field 
140,000 men, horse and foot. 

The Peishwas had long been the Mayors of the Satara Palace. 
They received their Khillats (dresses) of investiture from the 
imprisoned descendants of Sivajee, but they were virtually mo- 
narchs of the Mahratta confederacy. The submission obtained 
from the founders of the several rival Principalities was cer- 
tainly loose enough from the beginning; but they did allow, 
in theory, the same superiority to the Peishwaas he conceded 
to his puppet of Satara. A double government, an imperium 
in imperio, has long been the fashion of India; prejudices and 
old associations are thus sought to be soothed, and the fact is 
overlooked or forgotten that a rallying point is thereby left to 
their enemies by those in power. ‘The good sense of more than 
one of the Peishwas led them to think of ending the farce, but 
a timid policy prevailed. The Ruler of Poona continued to 
call himself the servant of the Raja of Satara whom he 
kept a prisoner, and the Chiefs of Gwalior and Indore, reta- 
liating on the former, plundered and insulted him at will, 
while styling themselves his Lieutenants. A decree could 
have been obtained from the effete King of Delhi in favor 


= ther of Sindhia or the Peishwa, and would have carried as much 


weight in India as did Pope Zachary’s in Christendom, when the 


a second Pepin obtained his sanction to place Childeric in a 








stery, and add the title of King to his Mayorial desig- 
on. } | | 
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= KOLAPOOR AND SAWUNT-WAREE. 





Hlenceforward we follow the fortunes of Kolapoor and 
Sawunt-waree. In December 1760, Sumbajee the last lineal 
descendant of Sivajee died without issue, when his widow 
adopted a boy called Sivajee, and conducted the government in 
his name. The Kolapoorians were, at this time, not content 
with plundering and levying Chouth on shore, but they en- 
gaged in piratical expeditions along the western coast. In the 
year 1765, the British Government sent an expedition against 
them and reduced the ports of Malwan and Rairee,—the former 
place belonging to Kolapoor, the latter to Waree. The con- 
nexion of Kolapoor with the Nizam was generally maintained, 
and, in the time of the Peishwa Mudhoo Rao Bullal, caused the 
loss of several districts, which were however recovered by the 
Raja taking part with Rugonath Rao during the period of his 
authority. 

In the year 1766, Malwan and Rairee were restored, on 
condition that the Kolapoor Raja should indemnify the British 
Government for all losses and expences, and that the Dessaee 
of Waree should enter into a new treaty. The piracies of these 
petty states were then for a few years suspended, only to break 
out more violently than ever. In the year 1789, fresh operations 
were contemplated against them, and only suspended out of 
consideration to the Court of Poona, whose dependant the Raja 
of Kolapoor was erroneously supposed to be. The Mysore war 
then occupied all the attention of the British, and the pirates 
worked their will, until the year 1792, when an armament was 
fitted out against them. A humble apology was however ac- 
cepted, and a treaty concluded, by which permission was ob- 
tained for the establishment of factories at Malwan and Kola- | 
poor. None of these measures, however, were of any avail 
to check the system of piracy, which continued until the 
year 1812. 

The petty states at Kolapoor and Waree were at war, during 
nearly twenty-three years, on a foolish quarrel, regarding some — 
royal privileges obtained for her husband, Kem Sawunt, b 
Luximee Bye, a neice of Mahdajee Sindhia. Lord Minto, then 
Governor-General, was solicited to aid Kolapoor, but he de- 
clined interfering. The Peishwa was less scrupulous, and sought 


to take advantage of the contest to subjugate both states. 
Acting under his orders, one of his officers, Appa Dessaeg, 
obtained possession of Chickooree and Menowlee, and endea- 








voured to establish his own authority over Sawunt-waree. The 
infant Sawunt was strangled, but Phoond Sawunt the next heir, 
taking advantage of the temporary weakness of the Poona _ 
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commander, expelled him from the country and seized the 
government. 

During the first Mahratta war with the English, the Kola- 

oor troops were not found in the ranks of their countrymen, 
bat their system of piracy and petty plunder continued. In 
the year 1812, therefore, when the British Government was 
settling the affairs of the Mahratta country, it was determined 
at length to put down the long permitted piracies of Kolapoor 
and Sawunt-waree. Stringent measures were adopted; the 
Raja at once yielded, consented to a new treaty, and was, in 
return, guaranteed against the agressions of all foreign powers. 
Phoond Sawunt was at the same time obliged to cede Vingorla, 
and engaged to suppress piracy under penalty of being also 
deprived of the forts of Rairee and Newtee. Some mercantile 
engagements were at the same time concluded. 

Soon after the ratification of these arrangements, Phoond 
Sawunt died, and Doorga Bye became regent. Regardless of 
the British guarantee, she immediately attacked Kolapoor and 
seized the fort of Burratgurh which had formerly belonged to 
Waree. The old Lady would listen to no remonstrances and 
withdrew only on the advance of a detachment of the Madras 
Army. She still, however, continued refractory, and though 
no retaliation was permitted on the part of the Kolapoor troops, 
the British were at length obliged to enter the Waree territory, 
and in the year 1819 completely reduced it. Certain cessions 
were then exacted as security against future misconduct, when 
the British troops were withdrawn, and Sawunt-waree, in its 
reduced limits, left independent. 

During the last Mahratta war, the Kolapoor Raja heartily 
espoused the British cause and was rewarded by the restoration 
of the two districts of Chickooree and Menowlee, already 
referred to, yielding an annual revenue of three lakhs of rupees. 
In July 1821, the Raja was murdered in his palace, by a- chief 
whose jaghir he had resumed. During the disturbances at 
Kittoor in 1824, the conduct of the Kolapoor authorities, 
Was very suspicious, and in a matter of dispute with Sawunt- 
waree, the young Raja infringed the treaty, and refused to 
abide by British arbitration. In this affair he was decidedly 
wrong, and he ought to have been punished. In our dealings 
with Native States, it is as unfair to overlook palpable breaches 
of engagement as it is cruel to stretch or twist dubious ques- 

ons. ‘The homely adage “ get an inch and take an ell” no where 







er applies than among Indian rulers. The first encroachment 
precedent for succeeding ones. The smallest infrac ction 
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of atreaty should be promptly noticed; timely reproof may stop 
a career of ruin. We are quite aware that it is from no ; 
nerous motive that such admonition is often withheld; but we 
are not the less satisfied that a little trouble at the outset, 
where differences arise, might often avert broils, and eventual 
absorption. Most Native chiefs are mere children in mind, 
and in the ways of the world ; and as children they should be 
treated, with affectionate sympathy, but with systematic firm- 
ness. Grant them the most liberal construction of their res- 
pective treaties ; but whatever that construction be, explain it 
clearly, and enforce it strictly. Slipsshould not pass unnoticed, 
but severity ought to be reserved for cases of obstinate contu- 
macy. ‘Such policy would convince all concerned, that their 
amendment and not their destruction, was the desire of the 
lord paramount. After a certain career of vice or contumacy, 
the offender should be set aside, and replaced by the nearest of 
kin, who gives better promise. One man should not be permitted 
to ruin a state ; nor in any case should the paramount benefit 
by the error of the dependent. Were some such principles 
as these steadily acted on, less would be heard of the bank- 
ruptcies and distractions of tributary and subject states. l 

In the year 1825, the Raja was, more questionably, interfer- 
ed with when desiring to resume Kaghal, the jaghir of Hindoo 
Rao, the son of the notorious Shirzee Rao Ghatgay. Both 
the father and son had long abandoned the Kolapoor service før 
that of Gwalior. Our right of interference referred only to 
externals, and we had no rigt to meddle, even by remonstrance, 
in domestic matters. Such slippery handling of engagements 
on our part, irritates Native princes and affords them pretext 
for bad faith. In December 1825, the Rajas misconduct 
obliged Government to march a force into his country, when 
a new arrangement was negotiated, stipulating for the reduc- 
tion of the Kolapoor Army, attention to the advice of the British 
Government, and the non-molestation of Hindoo Rao and 
certain other Jaghirdars. Such a treaty could hardly have 
been expected to stand, nor did it. Princes do not relish 
unsought advice, any more than other individuals, especially if 
it be such as they are pledged to take. It was we believe, 
Colonel Sutherland, who rightly called the obligation to take 
counsel “ a withering clause ;” its very nature, indeed, is to 
provoke irritation and opposition, and to entail eventual coef- 
cion. At any rate, it is useless to provide that advice should 
be taken without specifically entering on the face of the 
engagement the penalty for neglect. The matter then becomes 
plain and all parties can calculate their game. The treaty 
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in prodigality, in personal debauchery and in expending double 
= O£ treble his income, rather than in unduly squeezing his culti- 
_ vato His last act was that of a desperate gamester. Short- 
3 ly before his death in the year 1839, he affected to proceed on @ 
5 pilgrimage to Punderpoor, but the whole was a mere scheme to 
A pame certain wealthy parties on the Kistna. For this purpose, 

i army was nearly doubled, every effort was made to 
raise immediate funds, and even the family jewels were pledged 
with this unholy object. Death cut short the project, and then 
cannon and other munitions of war were found concealed in the 
carts that were to accompany his train. On the Raja’s death, 
his eldest son, the present Chief, then a minor, was placed on 
the guddec, and a Regency was formed by order of the British 
Government, consisting of his mother, his maternal aunt, and 
four Karbarees. The two ladies of course quarrelled. The 
British political agent, on paying a hasty visit to Kolapoor 
from Belgaum, finding them in warm contention, judged it poli- 
tie to leave them so, considering that, he should most effectual- 
ly hold the Durbar in check by contenancing both. Within 
six months of the agent’s departure, the aunt, who went by the 
title of Dewan Sahib, being the most energetic and most 
unscrupulous of the two, got the better of her kinswoman and 
assumed the whole powers of government. Her supremacy, 
thus acquired, was acknowledged by the British authorities, 
though the step excluded the mother of the minor sovereign 
from all authority. A 

We return to our sketch of Sawunt-waree affairs. The 
measures taken in 1819 were soon found ineffectual to protect 
the British frontier from plunder. The Waree Government 
was unable to subdue or restrain its own turbulent Chiefs; and 
the British Authorities were constantly annoyed by the dis- 
tractions of this petty chicfship. In the year 1822, the Dessaee 
then in his twentieth year, was ousted from all authority by  ~ 
his Ranees, supported by an influential Minister. So great 
at length, became the disorganization of the country that, in — 
the year 1836-7, the British Government was obliged to ~ 
interfere, and to send a force to occupy the forts of Mahdogurh 
and Naraingurh and the town of Warce. The Dessee, thus 
relieved from his domestic persecutors, was delivered over to a ~ 
guaranteed Minister. He, of course, soon quarrelled with his 
a itor, but his complaints being attributed to the influence — 
isreputable favourites, he vainly appealed to the British — 
at, (the Collector of Peano i Ar A formidable rebellion  — 
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armed interference had been employed in Sewant-wates witha 
nine years. Phoond Sawunt, who has within the last twelve 
months again given so much trouble was then in arms, plunder- 
ing the Waree villages and threatening the British frontier. — 
The Dessee thwarted all the efforts of this rough-riding Minis- 
ter, to put down the rebellion, and accused him of oe in 
league with the rebels. The British Government, ti at 
length of fighting the Dessee’s battles assumed the direct ma- 
nagement of the country, until such time as there should be a- 
probability of his governing it well. Mr.. Spooner, a Bombay — 
Civil Servant, was placed in charge of the territory, but had 
a very up-hill game to play. The country, one of the very © 
strongest in all India and in many parts believed to be imaceces= 
sible to regular troops, teemed with malcontents. While many — 
had real grievances, some feared the imdispensible reductions — 
incidental on the new arrangements; and others dreaded the 
substitution of a strong Government, for their old system of 
misrule. <All could plot, and even fight confidently, having 
their friendly jungles to fly to,—a sure refuge in the sympa- — 
thizing neutrality of the border State of Goa. On one occasion, © 
the rebels acquired temporary possession of Waree; another 
time, they captured the fort of Humuntghar, blockaded the 
passes, plundered travellers, and attemped to levy the government 
revenue. They were not only recruited from the Goa territory, — 
but one of the leaders at the capture of Humuntghar was a 
Goa Dessace. A Suwant-waree Local Corps was, at length, 
raised, and a new Governor having arrived at Goa, who was — 
Jess friendly to the malcontents, they were finally put down | 
Nine of the leaders were condemned to death, but their sen- — 
tences were commuted to banishment for life. A barbarous — 
execution of a number of prisoners also took place, under the — 
orders of Lieutenant Gibbard, the Adjutant of the Local — 
Corps. He pleaded the orders of the Political Agent, but — 
was himself very properly made to answer for his iniquitous — 
deed, before a military tribunal. Suwant-waree was thus, as — 
the phrase runs settled, but the flame was only smothered, and — 
no sooner did disturbances break out in Kolapoor, than the > 
Warce people were again up, and the son of the Dessaee was 
himself in arms. rts? 
We have now brought our sketch down to the period —— 
late disturbances in Kolapoor and Sawunt-waree. The uni 
area of these two states does not exceed four thousand“ square 
miles and their joint nett revenue after deductin —— 
rent-free lands, scarcely amounts ARRE i Ruy 
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But as already observed, the whole tract, especially Sawunt-ware 
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is a remarkably strong country, combining, within a small area 
all the strong points of mountain and jungle fastnesses. The 
inhabitants, moreover, though poor. are hardy and lawless, and 
still bear in mind the exploits of Sivajee’s favourite Mawulees 
and Hetkurees. 

Predatory habits formed during centuries of anarchy, are not 
to be changed in a day. British supremacy, has, throughout 
India, restricted the field of plunder and of warfare, but suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed materially to alter the feelings 
and associations of the children of marauding times. We have 
taken from the lawless their hunting grounds: we have prohi- 
bited their spoiling their neighbours, but we have neither given 
them an equivalent, nor allowed them an outlet for their ener- 

ies. We have not even rendered their own homes secure. 

e guaranteed Princes, who can no longer array their followers 
for foreign raids, must turn their hungry energies against those 
very followers. Money they must have to feed their own 
luxurious lusts. If they cannot plunder strangers, they must 
harry their own people. The rule holds good throughout India, 
The instances among Native states where the cultivator is 
certain of reaping what he has sown and of being called on to 

y only what has been previously agreed, are most rare. 

ndeed, they are to be found only in some few states of very 
limited extent where the reigning chief, being a man of pro- 
bity as well as of ability, sees with his own eyes, hears with 
his own ears, and setting aside Ministers and Agents, looks 
after his own affairs. 

The Southern Mahratta states afford a good illustration of 
our argument. They have experienced all the inconveniences 
of a strong supremacy without participating in its advantages. 
The British Ægis has been thrown over the Rulers and 
Ministers of Kolapoor and Sawunt-waree, while no effectual 
measures have been taken to enforce their doing their duty to 
the governed. It cannot, indeed, be denied that these terri- 
tories have been most egregiously mismanaged. Countries 
that have been repeatedly in arms within a short term of years, 
must have grievances. Half armed, hungry men do not give 
their throats to the sword for mere amusement. Men do not, 
for ever, love to struggle in a hopeless cause. We may then 

i irly infer that there has been abuse, and as both Kolapoor and 
= Sawunt-waree have, during several years been, in a manner, 
directly governed by British Agents, we are obliged to attri- 
bute fe maladministration which has entailed so much expence 
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f blood and treasure, to our own ill digested schemes ; to 


while, we were daily and hourly 








interfering in the most essential manner, through Native Agents, 
by placing in the hands of Native underh that no 
Native of the present generation has head or heart to bear. 
With a British Superintendent in Sawunt-waree, and a Native 
Agent in Kolapoor, acting as Minister, as Regent, as factotum, 
under the Political Agent at Belgaum, neither of the dis- 
affected states can be considered as having been under a domes- 
tic administration; but our Government is as distinetly 
responsible for their bad, as it would have been entitled to the 
credit of their good management. 

Sawunt-waree offers a notable proof, that the sword alone 
cannot sustain an Anglo-Indian administration. Martial law 
had long prevailed, the country had been harried; some mal- 
contents had been justly condemned, other unfortunate men had 
been butchered. The Native Government was wholly suspended ; 
the management was entirely in our own hands, and yet, no 
sooner had troubles arisen in Kolapoor than it became certain 
that Sawunt-waree would rise. The worst expectations were 
realized. With scarcely an exception, every Chief in the 
country took up arms, and forty ot them, with their personal 
followers, driven from their fastnesses are now in the dungeons 
of Goa, rather than surrender to British clemency. There is 
something very lamentable in all this, and it calls for no ordi- 
nary enquiry. 

The cireumstances of the Kolapoor outbreak are different. 
We have already noticed the dissensions among the members of 
the Regency. ‘The supremacy of the Raja’s aunt was not of 
long continuance, and more than one change preceded the late 
outbreak. At length, a few months before the insurrection 
commenced, Dajee Krishen Pundit, a Brahman, who had risen 
from a subordinate position in one of our civil offices, was 
placed at the head of the Regency. Within a month of his 
accession to power, his two co-adjutors were dismissed by the 
Political Agent for peculation, and the Pundit monopolized the 
combined powers ot Minister and Regent. jee could not 
have been a notoriously bad man; the probability is, he was 
both able and moderate. But unlimited power has turned 
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Natives, they must and would oppose him; and that they 
could not remain neutral, and indubitably would be either his 
coadjutors or his enemies. Nevertheless, Dajee did make many 
changes, and did provide for his Brahman kinsmen.* He, more- 
over, not only checked the abuses and illicit gains of the Man- 
kurees and other’ chiefs, but by touching their dignity made 
himself personally offensive: there can therefore be little doubt 
‘that, though few of them openly engaged in the insurrection, the 
‘majority instigated and encouraged the acts of the rebel Gurh- 
kureesand refractory Sebundees. Theformer, we have already ex- 
lained, were the hereditary holders of the hill forts that dot the 
Kolapoor country. From father to son, they had livedand died 
at their posts, and were supported by certain lands dependant 
on their respective charges. To interfere with arrangements 
which had existed since the days of Sivajee if not betore his 
time was any thing but prudent; nor can we perceive the policy, 
any more than the justice, of irritating the hereditary soldiery 
of this wild country. The immediate cause of offence was the 
appointment of Mamlutdars (Revenue Officers) to manage the 
Gurhkuree lands. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the Gurhkurees resented the removal of their own immediate 
agents, and the doubling up of appointments by which the 
arge of their affairs was made over to Mamlutdars who managed 
the adjoining districts. This measure, as they supposed, affected 
their honor, and placed them at the mercy of strangers. We 
‘are far from believing that the Bombay authorities had any 
‘design to mulct the hill garrisons; there was, therefore, the 
Jess excuse for trifling with their feelings, it may be their pre- 
judices, by appointing people to do for them what they pre- 
ferred doing themselves. Ve need hardly add that no stranger 
“Mamlutdar could have been appointed to whose fingers a portion 


of the proceeds of the Gurhkuree lands would not have ad- 


hered. 
In July 1844 the flame broke out ; the garrisons of the strong 


forts of Bhoodurgurh and Samungur, refused to admit the 
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Mamlutdar appointed to manage their lands. -Dajee Pundit for 
a long time endeavoured to cajole the recusants, and eventually i 
sent two of the principal officers of the state to cajole them : 
into submission. The Gurkhurees were firm, and refused not 
only to admit any Mamlutdar cm, of their own selection, 
but required the guarantee of the Naiks (Chiefs) of the five 
Regiments of Sebundees at Kolapoor as security for their future 
good treatment. The very positiveness of the poor creatures 
seems to bear testimony to their having experienced wrong, and 
their fear of further injury. Dajee Pundit was desirous of 
granting their demands; but the Political Agent forbad any 
concession to men with arms in their hands; and, heari 
in September, that the malcontents had levied contributions in 
their neighbourhood, recommended that a force should be sent 
against them. z 

It is to be regretted that before the British functionary coun- 
selled recourse to arms, he had not done something more than 
communicate with the malcontents through Native agents; 
that, in short, he had not himself visited the scene of disorder. 
We have little doubt that he might have entered either Samun- 
gurh or Bhoodurgurh with perfect safety, the former being only 
a long mornings’s ride from Belgaum. Or, supposing that he 
could not have proceeded thither in person why not have called 
ina deputation from the recusants to state their grievances? 
This question may rouse the yells of fire-and-fi t politicians. 
« Visit or receive, men with arms in their hands!” they will 
say. We reply, yes, decidedly so, as long as no overt act of 
hostility has been committed, and while there is reason to believe 
that the disaffected are moved by real, or even supposed, wrongs. 
It is not the fashion we know to argue thus,—the more the pity, 
—and the greater the necessity that our voice, feeble though it 
be, should be raised in the cause of humanity and of truth. 
Unfortunately, British Indian history abounds with instances 
where the neglect of so simple an act of justice has cost us dear, 
both in blood and credit. Vhether, we ask, is it more credita- 
ble to grant terms to men in arms, before or after they have 
used those arms? The historical reader will be familiar with 
cases of Civil and Military revolt, and will have observed, that 
in the great majority of instances, all that was at first humbly 
craved, and forcibly demanded only when redress had been 
refused, was finally conceded after blood had been shed. Ard j 
we always to slay, in order to prove our strength? Far better 4 
to relinquish so uinary a dominion! This is one view of the 
a Ra ee justice aoe eat be fully done, and that we should 
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enter on no quarrel with dirty hands. We may however meet 
the coercives on their own ground, and entirely deny the 
necessity, at the present day, of brute force to vindicate our 
honor. Whatever may have been the case fifty years ago, 
a preliminary fusilade is not now requisite to prove that our 
measures of mercy are voluntary. Who, in his senses, ever 
doubted that the British Government could coerce the Gurk- 
hurees and capture their forts? Who ever denied that the 
Barrackpoor Division could annihilate the unhappy 47th Bengal 
N. L? There have been instances where prompt and rigid 
austerity was perfectly justifiable; but, for one such emergen- 
cy, a dozen have occurred where early moderation, combined 
with firmness, would have been the true course of policy. 
Acting on the Agent’s recommendation, the Bombay Govern- 
ment issued instructions that a Detachment, amply sufficient to 
effect the pacification of the disturbed districts, should move 
from Belgaum, the Head Quarters of the „southern division of 
the Bombay Army. With whom the selection and strength of 
the field force rested, we are not exactly aware. It consisted 
of 1200 men, including two Companies of European Infantry, 
one Company of Native Rifles, a few Irregular Horse; and 
sixty Artillery men with four mortars, two howitzers and two 
nine-pounders. One hundred labourers also accompanied the 
Engineer Officer as Pioneers. The whole were placed under 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, 20th Madras N. I. This 
small Detachment though in Division Orders on the 12th Sep- 
tember, did not march till the 16th, and arrived opposite A e 
Fort of Samungurh, thirty miles distant, on the l9th of the 
same month. he strength of the fort lay chiefly in its position 
on the summit of a scarped rock; its walls were found to be 
from twenty to sixty feet high, and between one and two miles 
in circuit. The hill on which the fort stands is however 
commanded by an adjoining rock; the place was wretchedly 
equipped, ra: k garrisoned by only three hundred men, and 
might, srobably, have been seized ya coup-de-main, the first 
day. tt is obvious, however, that if the fort was not thus to 
be captured by a sudden attack, there was not much hope of 
thé success of a detachment scarcely exceeding 1,000 bayonets 
and unaccompanied by battering guns. Fifty mortars might 
have settled the matter in a few hours: the fire of four con 
_ ‘only have afforded amusement to the garrison of so extensive 
D a position. On the 20th, Colonel Wallace took —— 
the hill, co ing the fort, and the next day commencec 
shelling, but with little or no effect. On the 24th, the pettah 
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was carried by storm, and no effort was i on the part 
of the British Commander, to reduce the fort ; — — 
found himself helpless, and applied for reinforcements and 
battering guns. The distance from Belgaum does not exceed 
thirty miles, and yet, the guns, being mae. eet by heavy rain, A 
did not arrive for more than three weeks, by which time much 
of the moral effect of the Military movement had been lost, 
and the Gurkhurees had recovered confidence and reernited 
their numbers. ; 
On the 22nd September the garrison of Bhoodurgurh salli - 
out upon the Kolapoor troops sent against their Fort and drove | 
them off with loss. Alarm now spread, and fears were expressed 
for Rutnagiry, Vingorla and even for Belgaum itself; at which 
last place sudden and novel precautions were taken sufficient to 
indicate alarm and to provoke attack. When shall we gain ex- 
erience and learn to be always on the alert? In the words of 
Vashington, “ to organize all our resources, and to put them in 
a state of preparation for prompt action™ * * = “to endea- 
vour by unanimity, vigilance and exertion, under the blessing 
of providence, to hold the scales of our destiny in our own à 
hands.” Reinforcements were now ordered from various quar- 
ters towards the disturbed districts, and on the &th October, i 
General Delamotte, by order of the Bombay Government, 
assumed command of the troops in the field. On the 11th, four 


battering guns reached Samungurh, and were placed in position, 


and by the evening of the next day a practicable breach was 
effected. When the guns arrived, Mr. Reeves, the Commis- 
sioner, allowed the garrison the opportunity of a parley to state : 


their grievances ; but he soon found that the Gurkhurees only 
desired to gain time, in expectation of support from Kelapoor, 
where, in the interim, the Sebundees, encouraged by our 
supineness, had risen in open revolt, and seized and confined 

Minister Dajee Pundit ; and where, in fact their Leader, Baba- é 
jee Thirakar had assumed the Government. Affiirs were | 
therefore allowed to take their course, and shortly before day- 
light on the morning of the 13th, the place was stormed and 
earried with little opposition. During the day, Mr. Reeves 
and Colonel Outram accompanied a Wing of the 5th Madras 
Cavalry under command of Captain Graham and cut up a large 
body of malcontents who had collected in the neighbourhood 
with a view of supporting the Garrison. Colonel Outram ha 
joined General Delamotte’s aren the day before the storm, 
in a political capacity, and henceforward, wherever em- _ 
ployed, threw into all proceedings that moderation, energy _ 
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and ability, which have every where so strongly marked 
his career. 

To save further bloodshed, the Joint-Commissioners Mr. 
Reeves and Colonel Outram, now offered, with certain 
exceptions, an amnesty to all who would immediately return to 
their allegiance. Few, if any, accepted the terms; a strong 
presumptive proof that the unfortunate men had real grie- 
vances. The day after the capture of Samungurh, Colonel 
Outram with Colonel Wallace and 500 men of his Brigade 
proceeded to Kaghal, one march from Kolapoor, with the view 
of procuring the release of the Minister who was imprisoned 
in the Fort of Panalla, as well as of supporting the Raja and 
well affected chiefs against the disorderly troops and their dis- 
loyal leaders. The movements of the Head Quarters under 
General Delamotte were more dilatory and less decided. He 
did not leave Samungurh until the 20th October, and then 
hesitated a long time whether to move on Kolapoor or Bhoo- 
durgurh, the garrison of which last place had on the 10th 
October plundered the British pergunnah of Chickooree, and 
robbed the local treasury. Whatever was to be done, should 
have been done quickly ; expedition was every thing, and hada 
second blow, such as that at Samungurh, been speedily struck, 
in any direction, the probability is, that the insurrection would 
have been subbued. 

There seems at this time. to have been disunion in the 
counsels of the authorities, but their exact nature has not 
transpired. Government, evidently, was very ill informed as 


= to the nature of the outbreak, or the means most likely to 
d quell it. Like most other insurrections, it had in the first 
= instance been mismanaged and trifled with; its dangers were 
then exaggerated; troops were poured into the country under 


hap-hazard commanders, and it was only at the last stage of 
proceedings that efficient means of tranquillization were adopt- 
ed. Onthe 24th October, after much negotiation, and not 
until Colonel Wallace’s detachment had been strengthened, 
Dajee Pundit was released and the young Raja of Kolapoor 
_ with his aunt and mother and the majority of his chiefs left 
the’city and joined the British camp. The movement had 
been strongly opposed by the Kolapoor troops, about 500 of — 
4 un — Thirakar, finding their wishes defeated, 
Ts onded and joined the Bhoodurgurh malcontents. Babajee _ 
ae ees ‘be para as the leader of the rebellion. He had impri- ~ 
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therefore, excepted in an offer of amnesty which was held A 


out to such as should return to their allegiance; but, strange 
to say, when, General Delamotte did at last a 
Bhoodurgurh with every means of speedily capturing the 
place, he admitted the garrison to a surrender; and actually s 
allowed himself on the evening of the 10th to be detained 


for several hours at one gate, while Babajee Thirakar with 2 


his party escaped from another. Thus was the flame spread, 
rather than extinguished ; for Babajee immediately moved to 
the still stronger fortress of Panalla, where the Kolapoorians 
imagined that as in olden time, a long, if not permanent, 
stand could be made against all comers. — 

On the 25th November, General Delamotte appeared before È 


Panalla, where Colonel Ovans, the Resident at Satara, was now 
imprisoned. This Officer, who had lately been appointed 
Special Commissioner in the Southern Mahratta country to the 
supercession of both Mr. Reeves and Colonel Outram, had been A 
waylaid on the 17th November, while incautiously pees ; 
dak with a very slight escort from Satara to Kolapoor, 

carried prisoner to Panalla. We pretend not to know the 
reason of Colonel Ovans’ appointment, but after carefully com- 


aring all we have heard on the subject, it is our belief thatthe —__ 
3ombay Government, already in no good humour at the long 
continuance of hostilities, were at this time irritated by Colone E 
Outram’s refusing to accept the permanent charge of the Kola- ý 


poor country, and therefore at once accepted the resignation, 
which he volunteered only on the expiration of hostilities. This 
must have been the real motive that actuated, perhaps unwit-— 
tingly, the authorities, though they may have likewise disap- 
proved of some particular measures he had pursued. We see = 
at least no other mode of accounting for the act. The rumours — 
and assertions circulated by a portion of the Press at the time 

must have been erroneous regarding the man who was selected | 
to go to Kolapoor when aftairs looked black, was offered the = 
permanent civil management when they looked blacker; was then 
employed as a Military Commander in putting an end tothe | 
war; and has since the termination of hostilities been nomi-_ 


nated to the charge of the Political and Military relations at, 
Satara. 1 geet — 4 

Whatever may have been the cause of Colonel O a 
deputation, his career was, thus summarily, cut short, and th J 











litical management in the field remained in the hands of Mr, | 
eves and Colonel Outram. Strenuous endeavours were 
by the Commissioners to effect the release of Colonel O 
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whom the malcontents vainly tried to make the means of ensu- 
ring their own safety. All their overtures were, however, 
disregarded ; they were desired to release their prisoner and 
surrender at discretion, or stand the consequences. They did 
release him, hoping thereby to obtain terms of surrender, but 
they soon discovered their error. 

On the 27th the Pettah was captured; and on the morning 
of the lst December, the batteries opened. The same after- 
noon the breach, being reported practicable, was stormed and 
earried in gallant style. Some of the garrison endeavoured to 
‘escape into the adjoining Fort of Pawungurh, but were so 
closely followed by the British troops, that this second fortress 
fell into our hands the same day. Babajee Thirakar and some 
other ringleaders fell in the storm, and many prisoners were 
captured by the parties of troops judiciously placed in the plain 
around. 

On the 5th December, Colonel Wallace with a Light Force 

roceeded against Rangna, seventy miles distant. He reached 
it on the 9th, the same day carried the Pettah, and the follow- 
ing night placed two Guns and two Mortars in position: their 
play, during the next day, caused the enemy after dark to 
evacuate the fort, and fly into the Sawunt-warce jungles. The 

rincipal fortresses of Kolapoor having thus fallen, their Gurk- 
— being slain, imprisoned or dispersed, and the country 
being full of British troops, there was now a temporary lull ; 
but it soon appeared that the theatre, only, of hostilities had 
changed, and that the war itself was as far as ever froma 
conclusion. Two thousand of the Warce people, under Phoond 
Sawunt, and Anna Sahib, the son of the Dessaee, who were at 
this time devastating the Concan and stopping the roads, were 
joined by the fugitive Kolapoorians. From the nature of the 
country the military operations now became more difficult. 
Wherever an enemy can be approached, there is little cause for 
alarm. The strongest fortress or best intrenched position, if 
relied on, renders the occupiers the more certain prey. It is 
but a question of time; the resultis certain. In arocky, jungle 
country, however, abounding in deep, damp ravines, and in 
forest covered hills and dells, and occupied by an acclimated 
people, the case is very different. In all such miasmatic locali- 
ties, as long as malcontents are satisfied to fly to-day, to starve 
¥o-morrow, and altogether to live or die as the beasts around 
them, they may long baffle the operations of regular troops- 
under ordinary Commanders. And thus it was that the Sawunt- 
warree people acted; and thereby created, even beyond their 
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own immediate limits, more alarm than their wretched means ` 
should have been permitted to do; but the fact is, that our 
regulars are as little adapted for jungle fighting as were Aurung- 
zebe’s heavy Northmen to cope on their own ground, with 
Sivajee’s light Mawulees and Hetkurees. 

Troops employed in mountain and jungle warfare require 
something more than mere bull-dog bravery. Coolness, tact, 
activity and a general acquaintance, at least with similar 
localities are as necessary in the leader, as is some adaptation of 
his men to the enterprize. Soldiers that will fearlessly mount 
a breach, silently stand in array to be mown down by artillery, 
or unfiinchingly hold their ranks to repel repeated charges of 
Cavalry, will falter under a dropping fire from unseen foes. 
Men must be familiar with rock, ravine and jungle, to fight well 
among them. It is curious how ill we generally make our 
selections from our ample and varied resources—employing 
grenadiers as bush-rangers, and keeping riflemen for garrison 
duty—pushing into the front of battle men who are fit only 
for the Invalids, and keeping the young and active soldiers of 
every rank, comparatively inthe back ground. We generally 
get so well out of our scrapes that the waste of blood and 
treasure is too little considered; and few lessons are gained from 
past experience. 

Fortunately for Government, the man they wanted was at 
hand. Colonel Outram who was now, about the end of De- 
cember, at Bombay, with the intention of proceeding to Europe, 
at once forgot past neglect and past injuries, and came forward 
to rescue the Government from their difficulties. He volun- 
teered to return to the seat of war, and there organize and lead 
alight corps. Nobly did he fulfil the large expectations that 
were now centred in him. Within a fortnight he was again in 
the field, the soul of all active measures; his very advanced 
guard driving before them, the half armed rabble that had kept 
three brigades at bay. i 

Never was the magic power of one man’s presence more 
striking, than on Outram’s return to the seat of war. It might 
seem invidious were we to dwell on the panic that then pre- 
vailed at Vingorla and Waree, but the slightest glance at the 
proceedings in those quarters will shew that the insurgents had 
inspired a ridiculously formidable idea of their own importance. 
‘All communications had long been cut off; the posts were 
brought by long sea, from Malwan to Vingorla, and many of the 
inhabitants of this latter place, nightly took refuge in boats in 
the harbour. The troops were harassed with _ patrolling duty, 
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yet the neighbourhood was rife with murders and robberies, the 
perpetrators of which sent insulting messages to the authorities. 
On one occasion a religious meeting was dispersed by a wag 
suddenly talling out that the enemy were upon them. WV ingorla, 
be it remembered, stands in an open country. | 

At Waree, matters were if possible still worse; there the 
troops remained as in blockade, not a soul venturing beyond 
the lines. <All outposts were called in and the malcontents 
permitted to consider themselves masters of the field. When 
the garrison was reinforced by the arrival of the 10th anda 
part of the Bombay Native Infantry the authorities determined 
to occupy the gorge of the valley of Seevapoor, in which lay 
the villages of the insurgent Phoond Sawunt, and thus cut off 
this focus of rebellion from the less disturbed districts. The 
scheme was a good one, but failed from the manner in which 
its execution was attempted. A detachment of two hundred 
sepoys set out; they were sniped at from the jungle and one 
man was wounded, when instead of closing with the enemy, 
they took post in a sort of enclosure, and were soon beset by 
increased numbers. A reinforcement of two hundred men 
joined them, but the combined force, after losing twenty killed 
and wounded, retreated to Waree. This success, of course, 
increased the confidence of the insurgents whose insolence was 
not restrained even by the arrival soon after of Her Majesty’s 
2d Regiment. They gave out that they were tired of thrash- 
ing sepoys and wished to try the metal of the “ Lambs.” They 
soon obtained an opportunity of proving their metal, but the 
sight of that fine corps was too much for their nerves. The 
Europeans were then kept idle, first at Waree, then at Duk- 
hun-waree, and full scope was given to the activity of the 
enemy. a 

At this juncture, Outram landed at Vingorla, where, pick- 
ing up two or three excellent Officers, he pushed on to 

aree, and thence towards Seevapoor. From this date, the 
14th January, matters took a turn; hitherto the three Brigades 
had been playing bo-peep with the enemy, and from the 
tops of the Ghats, examining through telescopes, the stockades 
below, which the Commanders did not think it prudent to 
attack. But now, at length, a decided movement was announc- 
ed for hemming in the rebels in the valley of Seevapoor. 
Twelve hundred men were placed under Outram, with orders 
to beat up the low ground from Waree towards the forts of 
Munohur and Munsuntosh ; Colonel Carruthers, with a Brigade, 
was to occupy the Seevapoor valley on the other side of the ridge 
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on which those forts are situated: while Colonel Wallace was on — 


a given day, to descend the Ghats, and it was reckoned that his 
troops, dove-tailing with those under the immediate command 
of Genefal Delamotte, would complete the encirclement of the 
rebels. This is not the time or place for commenting on Colo- 
nel Wallace’s descent of the Elephant Rock, and premature 
attack on the open village of Seevapoor. That Officer proba- 
bly thought that he acted for the best, but we doubt whether 
disobedience to orders can ever be so viewed. Without any 
disparagement of his personal courage, we cannot help thinking 
that Colonel Wallace manifested a very contradictory estimate 
of the enemy’s strength. If they had been as formidable 
as he considered them, then his descent of the rock, ex- 
posed to such a foe, was absolute infatuation. Nothing but 
their weakness and cowardice could justify the risk. But 
if the foe was so contemptible, he could have easily taken 
the route he was desired, driven them from stockade to 
stockade, at the time ordered, and, thus, completing the chain 
of operation, have probably ensured the apprehension of every 
individual rebel Chief. Much have the merits of Colonel 
Wallace’s case been debated, but we cannot perceive how he 
could have expected to escape a Court Martial, though he may 
have reckoned on ensuring an honorable acquittal from the 
nature of his offence. There seems however, to us, no more 
resemblance between his disobedience at the Elephant Rock 
and Nelson’s at Copenhagen, than there is between the fame 
of the two offenders. Judgment having been already pronounce- 
ed on Colonel Wallace by a military tribunal, we should have 
avoided referring to his case, could our narrative have been 
otherwise rendered intelligible. i 

To return to Colonel Outram. No communication was 
practicable between the troops above and below the Ghats, 
and he was left with his small band to his own resources, 
without definite orders, and with very scanty supplies, to carry 
out the most difficult operation of the campaign. Merrily and 
confidently he advanced through the wild sylvan scenes never 
before trod by European foot. The ears of his people were 
now daily saluted by the echo of the Artillery on the overhang- 
ing Ghats; sounds which could only be supposed to indicate 
«the tug of war” above, and loss of ribbons and laurels to 
those below. But such fears were soon relieved by findin 
that the firing was only Colonel Wallace’s long practice wit 
extra charges from the summit of the Elephant Rock at the 
village Seevapoor, some three miles distant in the Conean below. 
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Each day Outram found points of his route stockaded by the 
enemy, but they never made a stand, the advanced guard and 
skirmishers being generally sufficient to disperse the wretched 
rabble. At length, on the 20th of January a combined move- 
ment was ordered upon the high peak to the west of Mun- 
suntosh.- The main attack was to be made by Colonel Car- 
4 ruthers, who, supported by a portion of Colonel Wallace’s 
B brigade, was to carry some stockades in his front, and then 
move up the Dukhun-waree or Seevapoor side of the ridge, 
while Colonel Outram was to make a diversion from the 
ki Shirsarjee or Gotia valley. This last detachment performed 
i their part; but, on reaching the summit of the peak, from 

which an extensive view was commanded, no sign appeared of 
either brigade. They saw the stockades which Colonel Car- 
ruthers was to have attacked, but which being now taken in 
flank were abandoned, the enemy flying to Munsuntosh, within 
eight hundred yards of which fort Outram established a post. 
Colonel Carruthers’s brigade had been prevented by the nature 
of the country from taking their full share in the operations 
of the day. The next morning another combined movement 
was made on the village of Gotia, immediately below the forts; 
: again the nature of the country favoured Outram, the advanced 
ard of whose detachment captured the village with all its 
stockades, though very strongly situated. 

From these brief details we may infer how easily the war 
might have been terminated, months sooner, by more decided 
measures. ‘The enemy had only to be reached, to be routed. 
j The troops, both Bombay and Madras, were ready for their 
_ - work, but a spirit of undue caution and delay prevailed at 
~ Head Quarters. 

A We cannot understand how it happened, but Colonel Ou- 
= tram was now left, unsupported, to carry on operations against 
l Munsuntosh. One of those accidents which no human fore- 












by a coup de main. He carried three stockades, below the 


| h upon the ridge, retained possession of the stockades, and 


- wason the eve of again storming the fortress when the one ees 
or Ž 


_ evacuated not only Munsuntosh, but the adjoining fort © 
Munohur. Outram had skilfully thrown out parties, to com- 


orts, 
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ing portions of the cordon to. be; fil ed 
IRRE. Wallace however failed on his part. 
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— sight ean obviate, frustrated his attempt to gain that fortress, — 


attemptéd to blow open a gate, failed, and was driven — 
- with considerable loss. He held his ground, however, 
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and thus suffered the rebel Chiefs, who had all been enca : 






nearly captured the Chiefs. Again he scoured the wild country 
beneath the Ghats, encouraging the loyal, and beating up the 
disaffected villages. The nature and value of his services during 
the operations we have glanced at, are not to be measured by 
the actual opposition experienced or loss sustained, but by the 
estimate formed by other Commanders of the obstacles and 3 
enemy to be encountered, and by the fact that the rapid and 
skilful movements’ of his small detachment, terminated, in a few 
days, an organized opposition which had for six weeks kept at — 
bay three brigades, differently handled. The total silence of 
Government, and the non-publication of any opinion regardin 
the Sawunt-waree operations, might at first sight, lead to the 
inference that Outram’s management gave as little satisfaction 
as did that of his fellow Commanders. But, the promotion 
since bestowed on him, amply proves that Government took the 
same view of his conduct throughout the campaign as did 
General Delamotte, Colonels Brough and Wallace, and indeed 
all his comrades. Outram’s is an almost isolated instance of a 
man receiving not only civil promotion but brevet rank, without 
his good fortune exciting jealousy; a remarkable exception, — 
only to be explained by his rare qualities as a soldier, and his 
conciliatory demeanour as a man. yi 
The tone of our remarks upon Colonel Outram may savour 
of partial panegyric, to those of our readers who have not 
followed out his career as we have done. No personal feelings 
however, can mingle in our praise of a man whom we have 
never seen, and whom we know only by his public acts. Those 
who have watched his course, will Srobabi® concur in our 
eulogiums ; indeed any unprejudiced man, reading the des- 
atches published during the war, the proceedings of Colonel 
Vallace’s Court Martial, and the discussions which they elicited 
at the three Presidencies, must acknowledge that tvery affair in + 
which Outram had a voice, was carried out with an energy ~ 
and promptitude, very unlike the procrastinating indecision 
perceptible elsewhere. He arrived at Samungurh,—the fortress 4% 
was carried forthwith ; and, (what so rarely happens in Indian — 
operations,) the success was immediately followed up, by des® | 
patching a hea Graham to disperse the enemy’s covering 
force; a work which that officer ably accomplished. Again, in 
the despatch published by the Bombay Govérnment, we see 
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Outram mentioned as “ the man, who volunteered his services, 
© and was among the foremost who entered the fort of Panal- 
* la.” The reader has only to contrast the whole conduct of 
his detachment, from the 16th of January to the conclusion of 
hostilities, with any other operations of the campaign, and he 
will bear us out in the opinion that he was the soul of every 
decided measure. . 

If our narrative has kept to Colonel Outram’s detachment it 
is for the simple reason that they appear to have had all the 
fighting to themselves. No discredit thereby attaches to the 
‘troops under the other Commanders who were always read 
for action, and who, when opportunity offered, as at ganningatilt 
and Panalla, behaved with the accustomed gallantry of the 
Madras and Bombay Armies. 

We must wind up this hasty, though perhaps prolix 
sketch of Sawunt-waree affairs. By the capture of Munohur 
and Munsuntosh the strength of the insurrection was broken. 
“The strongholds of the rebels were taken, their boldest leaders 
slain or captured, and all others tothe number, as already stat- 

ed, of forty, fled for shelter to Goa. Outram was then again 
‘called on to act the displomatist. His parties still followed 
“up the remaining small marauding bands, while he himself, 
proceeded to Goa, and by the union of firmness and concilia- 
tion induced the Portuguese authorities to remove their 
sympathizers trom the frontier, and to substitute a cordon of 
such troops as would prevent the Goa territory being made 
the place of ambush from which the insurgents should at 
‘discretion devastate Sawunt-waree. And now we may be 
“permitted to congratulate Government on their selection of 
such a man as Col. Outram to the important duties of the 

= Satara Residency. Our satisfaction would be increased could 
swe persuade the authorities to give him such assistants as he 
can trust at Satara and Waree and rape him in authority at 
the central post of Kolapoor with combined powers as Resident, 


A 
— 


T _ Commissioner and Military Commander. 
oy et 


Improved arrangements, we are aware, have already been 
ad The Anglo-native Agent at Kolapoor has been replaced 
v an able British Officer, and in Sawunt-waree there could 
‘be a better Local Superintendent than the officer lately 

ted Captain Jacob is, like Colonel Outram, a good 
er as well as an able and conciliating Civil Officer. Boat 
he men required; men, who, personally despising danger, 
o forward in the hour of action, and reckless of their own 
$: d, are chary of that of others. In no quarter of 
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such men more appreciated than in the Southern Mahratta Ei. 


country, where their names alone, are worth iments. 
They will preserve peace if it is to be preserved, and if the 
sword must be drawn, will carry on war, so that it shall speedily 
end in permanent and prosperous tranquillity. 

After more than six months of military operations, and the 
employment of nearly ten thousand troops, in so insignificant 
a corner of India, peace has been secured, or, more correctly, 
war has ceased. Let us now by honestly and carefully looking 
into past abuses and errors, and by not too rigorously judging 
those who have been driven or reduced to misconduct, secure 
the future tranquillity of the country. This can be effected 
only by a permanent system of good management consonant to 
the spirit of the people. We should remember that rude tribes 
are not ripe for refined institutions, and that it is better to work 
on quietly, slowly and surely, than to risk new convulsions b 
sudden, even though beneficial changes. The people of Kola- 
poor and Sawunt-waree have, we believe, been partially dis- 
armed and many of their fortressses have been dismantled. 
Both these measures should be completed. Broad military roads 
should also be constructed to intersect these territories in all 
directions and the jungle cleared at least a hundred feet on either 
side. Such operations will involve present expence, but they 
will prevent future sacrifices. No country, such as that under 
notice, can be reckoned secure until those responsible for its 
peace have facilities for quickly reaching its most remote corners 
at all seasons of the year. 

Half a dozen good officers under such a man as Colonel 
Outram might, in a few years, wipe away the reproach that is 
now attached to our name in the South Mahratta country. 
Under their supervision, all real rights and immunities would be 
clearly defined, and speedily established, and all imagin claims 
dismissed. A revenue system would be organized calculated to pro- 
tect cultivator from undue exaction, and a scheme of police might 
be enforced that would make the rock and the bush too hot for 
marauders. The Mankurees, Chiefs and Jaghirdars would 
settle down into their places. The Raja of Kolapoor and the 
Sin Dessace of Sawunt-waree, would each, also, find his level; 
they would respectively be the pageants that mild, meek 


sovercigns in the East, who have the good fortune to po wise 
and virtuous Viziers, usually are. They would be treated with 


respect, and they would profit by the amelioration of their 
territories. The labour, the responsibility, and let us not 
forget, the honor of all improvements, would belong to the 
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British officials, who eschewing the fiction of a double govern- 
ment, putting aside all screens of Dewans, Ministers or Kar- 
barees, would openly stand forward as the avowed managers 
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of the country, on behalf of the ruling power. 

— The readers of this Journal will observe that we distinguish 
D between the cases of these Mahratta States and that of Oude, 
= where every measure short of ẹuperseding the King has been 
oe. fruitlessly tried. Our relations with Kolapoor and Sawunt-waree 
a stand in a different position. We have ourselves been for years 
— the managers of these countries: the present disorganization has 
a been matured before our own eyes, and in our own hands; we 
= should therefore nurture our charge until its health is thoroughly 
a recruited and restore full sovereignty to the legitimate Princes, 
if wecan then find among them any whose characters will justify 
E that measure; otherwise we must continue to be the direct mana- 


rs, and persevere in a course so manifestly advantageous to the 
ereditary Chiefs themselves. No pains should be spared to 
explain to them the eventual intentions of Government in their 
favour, and they should be as clearly informed that intrigue or 
treachery will, at once and for ever, forfeit their thrones. Free 
personal communication on the part of the European Superinten- 
dents with these Princes, and constant, though not intrusive, 
endeavours to enlighten their minds may gradually, effect much. 
But whatever be the result, the British Government will have 
done its duty, and the good administration of the country will 
have been secured, either in our own hands or in those of the 
hereditary rulers. 
We are quite aware of the -difficulties in the way of our 
scheme, and of the tact that will be required to carry it out, 
but we are not the less confident of the result, if the superin- 
= tendence of affairs is entrusted to the hands we have suggested. 
Intrigue, nay rebellion, may at first arise; but it will not be 
_ repeated, if summarily and decidedly dealt with. As our 
_ scheme admits of no just cause being given for insurrection, an 
_ provides that determined malignancy shall receive no quarter, 
_ we can perceive no likelihood of the arrangement meeting with 
rolonged opposition. It is the spasmodic tyranny of weak 
that invites continual attack. The Government that is 
y oppressive, the next cowardly, and the third day 
rantically vengeful, may fairly calculate on insurrections on — 
gery emergency. The British adininistration of the present = 
‘happily acts in another spirit, and the East India Company — 
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that now influences its dealings towards its own subjects, and — 
protected India will soon assume a new aspect. Blessings will, 
then, be poured out, in many a rich plain and fruitful valley, — 

where curses are now plentifully showered on those who have, 
unwittingly, given over the husbandman, the strength and mar- _ 
row of the land, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of $ 
his irresponsible tyrants. ‘ | i 


Note.—The deliberate opinion we have formed of Colonel Outram, has in no 
respect been altered by the perusal of that florid romance, entitled “ the conquest of i 
Scinde "' concocted by the Governor of Guernsey from facts and fictions fur- 
nished by the Government of Scinde. The foregoing remarks were written 
before the appearance of Colonel Outram’s letter to General Napier; a letter that 
was not needed to set “ the Bayard of the Indian army,” (as Sir Charles Napier in 
an inspired moment happily designated him), right in the eyes of the Indian public. 
Still less do they require a further vindication of his conduct, though they will wel- 
come every item of information that he may feel justified in giving. We fearlessly 
assert that every right-minded man, acquainted with the progress of events during 
the year 1842, not only acquits Colonel Outram of the absurd and contradictory J 
charges alleged against him by the Napiers, but recognizes in his conduct through- | 
out Scinde transactions both Civil and Military, the spirit of a soldier, a gentleman, f 
and a Christian. We may hereafter have the gratification of sketching the career $ 
of this much abused man, who, with a singularly conciliatory and kindly disposition, 
had the fortune to incur the hatred of two first rate haters, (Lord Keane and Sir 
Charles Napicr,) men too, who fully appreciated his good qualities, till his manliness 
and honesty thwarted their own views. In the year 1838S, Outram carried to 
Affghanistan a character such as could not be paralleled by any officer of his stand- 
ing in India. His services during the first Afghan campaign were second to those 
of no officer then and there employed. Had he remained in the Ghilzee country or 
at Khelat many ofour disasters might have been averted. 

But it is by his civil management, first, of lower Scinde, and then of both the 
Upper and Lower Provinces and of all Belochistan that Outram has won our highest 
admiration. When the European inhabitants of Calcutta trembled for our Indian 
empire; when, in the highest places, men grew pale at the evil tidings from Affgha- 
nistan, Outram held his frontier post with a firm hand, a brave heart, and cheerful * 
tone that ought to have been contagious. Vigilant, conciliatory and courageous, he } 
managed, with his handful of troops, not only to prevent the Ameers from taking 
advantage of our disasters, but to induce them to aid in furnishing supplies and f 
carriage for the relieving, then considered the retreating, army. The me of his M 
exertions on that occasion are little understood. He obeyed, as was his / ‘ 
he did not the less clearly perceive the ruinous tendency of the Government £ 
He had the moral courage to sacrifice his own immediate interests by stemm 
then prevalent tide of cowardly counsel. James Outram in one quarter, at 
Glerk,—a kindred spirit,—in another, were the two who then stood in the br 
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* who forced the authoritics to listen to the fact against which they tried to close 
their ears, that the proposed abandonment of the British prisonersin Affghanistan 
i would be as dangerous to the state agát was base towards the captives. These = 
p ‘counsels were successfully followed: the British nation thanked our Indian rulers, 
while, of the two men, without whose perservering remonstrances and exertions Nott 
and Pollock might have led back their armies, without being permitted to make an 
effort to retrieve our credit—Clerk was slighted, and Outram superseded. As cheer- 
fally as he had stepped forward did Outram now retire, and Again when his ser- 
" vices were required was he ready to act in the field, in willing subordination to the 
_ Officer who had benefited by his supercession. 
The Napiers accuse Outram of jeopardizing the British Army in Scinde: this is 
“mere nonsense. His negotiations, followed up by Sir Charles Napiers’s acts, wer 
sufficient to endanger his own life. They did so, and nothing but his own brillian 
gallantry and that of his small escort rescued them from the toils. The British Army 
was able to take care of itself. Had Outram, however, when deputed to Hydrabad, 
been permitted the Jair discretion that his position demanded, had he been autho- 
rized definitely to promise any reasonable terms ; his abilities and his character 
would have secured an honourable peace ; but it was not in human nature that the 
Ameers should long continue to listen to an Envoy sent to demand every thing, 
and to offer nothing. This was not negotiating, it was dragooning. A British 
Officer escorted by a single Company was not the proper delegate for such a 
mission. Sir Charles Napier at the head of his Army was the fitting Ambas- 
sador. : 
Outram’ s chivalrous defence of his assistant Lieutenant Hammersly is one of the 
; many instances in which he advocated the right at the peril of his own intereste. 
Hammoersly was as brave, as honest hearted a young soldier as ever fell a victim 
= tohisduty. We knew him well and no one who did so need be asWamed to shed 
— a tear over his fate. He was literally sacrificed for telling the truth—a truth too" 
that was of vital importance to the beleaguered Candahar army—nay to the interests 








of British India — Peace be to the memory of this noble fellow. 
-= 
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Wr to rious subjects of physical science the term “ bound- 
less” may be applied, as denoting the wide and extensive scope 
they afford, the epithet mepersrently appropriate to different 
branches of oriental research, amd particularly so to investigations 
into Buddhism—in its origin, doctrines and liation with other 
systems of ‘ancient —— hen weffind such a man 
as the late Abel Remusat of Patis voteđ twenty years 
in the prime of life to the @tfidy usm in its esoteric 
and exoteric forms, confessing at the end c hat he 
was still an enguir@ into the Arcana of Buddhist lore, sit ought_ 
to make every writer who discusses the question* enter on it. _ 
with a feeling of modesty and in the spirit of an humble student, = 
actuated by the cautious tone of the Baconian philos J 
We want more light to be shed on various points ;—when the 

À numerous Jain MSS., which are now treasured up in the libra- 
ries of Jesselmir, Patan and Cambay, shall be thrown open to 
the investigation of the learned, —when analysis shall be made 
of the valuable MSS. in the possession of the Bombay Asiatic 
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—but on the great historical events of Buddhism and the nature 
of its dogmas, there exists almost unanimity of opinion — 
the orientaliste of the continent and those of En land Eig 

Hence, the observation made by Whewell on "he 1 

physical science is applicable to Buddhism, * —— — 
advances may be made, the past will be the Stepping stone to future 
discoveries, but can never be overtiaméd by them.” 

Buddhism, “the fairest branch of the religion of Tildia,” 
called also Samaneism, DESERVES THE ATTENTIVE STUDY 
OF EVERY PERSON, who agrees with he sentiment of the poet 
““Homosum, nil humani ame alienum puto”—whether We consider 
it, in its extent, as a religion which has spread from the lps tothe 
Pacific and from C 'eylon to the regions of Siberia, the religion 


of nearly half the human race ; an the influen of its 
doctrines, speaking of rome duty and justice to the 
wild pe ear phat’ Tie like a torrent over the 





fertile table AEREA its agency the Nomadic 
tribes of Codtta Tartars acquired the arts of 
civilization.  “ nthe a ions who owe all their intellectual 
culture, ‘to the alphabet to metaphysics.” 
We a in the ie of Buddhism the successful results 
of appealittg to popular feeling in a religious creed. Bud- 
dhism opposed itself to the exclusiveness andy monopoly of 
1ereditary hierarchy ; it boldly proclaimed the grand truth 
ot the equality of all men in the sight of God, ‘and set its 
followers in array against the dogma of religious caste; by s 
its adopting the ccenobite or monastic system in its pro- 
pagandism, it imparted an esprit de corps ‘to its missionaries 
anid “bore with immense moral force on the various ions 
where if was plamted. BuddMsm in former days united North 
with South India, Kashmir with Ceylon in the kondi of a com- 
mon faith. Monsieur Landresse remarks—* Is it not a grand 
and wonderful spectacle to observe that religious doctrines, in 
which morals and metaphysics, cosmogony'and psychology are 
continually blended, are established and perpetuated far from 
the regions where they have originated na independently of 
the influence of the causes which have produced them—re- 
uniting, by a most abstract philosophical system, people placed 
at the two extremities of civilisation in Asia, and less se arated 
by a wide interval of maoniy than by the difference i in climate 
manners and language? Whatis more surprising than to see 
the same ideas, on the perfectibility of the human soul and its 
identity of nature with the Divinity, propagated ages ago with 
the language which is panhia to them and the legends ich 
consecrate them, from ndin to China, from — to me 
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from the deep valleys of the Himalaya as far as to the snows 
of China? What is of greater importance within the domain 
of oriental literature than to penetrate the profound obscurity 
which envelopes the history of India*previous to the Mussulman 
invasion ; to observe the social condition and political division 
of the kingdoms of Central Asia prior to the Mohammedan 
conquests ; to mark the relations which link these people to one 
another, whom general opinion represents as in a state of habi- 
tual isolation from one another?” Hodgson, to whom oriental 
scholars owe the deepest obligations for the zeal and enthusiasm 
with which he devoted twenty years at Katamandu to the ex- 
loring of tose treasures of Sanskrit Buddhistical literature, which 
fna for ages been buried in the libraries of the Tibetan mo- 
nasteries, makes the following observations on this point: * The 
Bauddha religion demands our best attention, not less on 
account of its having divided with Brahmanism the empire of 
opinion for ages, within the limits of India proper, than for its 
unparalleled extension beyond those limits in more recent 
times, and up to the present day. It is probable that during 
four or five centuries at least, Buddhism wasas influential within 
the bounds of the continent of India as Brahmanism: and it is 
certain that the period of its greatest influence there was syn- 
chronous with the brightest era of the intellectual culture of that 
continent. ‘The Brahmans themselves attest, again and again, the 
philosophical acumen and literary abilities of their detested 
rivals.” 
P In this article we do not profess to give more than an outline 
of a subject which is vast and comprehensive in its nature, 
and which would occupy half a life time in its thorough investi- 
ation. New light is being shed upon it every year; but, 
owever obscure certain points may be, progress has been made 
to a considerable degree. To use the language of Locke—* it is 
well to know the length of your plummet, though you cannot 


ty fathom with it the depths of the ocean!” In the present age 
E the arts, sciences and belles lettres are in a state of gradual 
Es advancement, and the same impulse has been communicated to 
va investigations into Buddhistical literature. The researches of 


such men as Burnouf, Lassen, Wilson, Klaproth, Prinsep, &c., 
have altered the views of Orientalists considerably respecting 
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every possible way, both by reference to their own prejudiced 
authorities, and their individual representations, ured to : 


depreciate in the estimation of Europeans, the literature of the __ 
Buddhists.” Hence the quotations of oriental scholars from 
Sanskrit works as to the history and dogmas of Buddhism — 
deserve the same consideration as the testimony of Livy and 
the Romans to the Carthaginian character and Punica fides. 
Even Hodgson’s remarks on Buddhism are in various respects 
erroneous, as they were derived from Sanskrit documents princi- 
pally. Remusat warns every scholar to be very cautious in admit- 
ting the testimony of the Brahmans on the subject of Buddhism. 
As Edward the Third laid his ruthless hand on the archives and 
literary remains of the Scottish nation, in order to extinguish all 
national recollections and efface the remembrance of former 
glory, so did the Brahmans with the MSS. of the Buddhists 
in Indi Faber’s useful work om Pagan Idolatry is of very 
little value as an authority on Buddhism; inasmuch as when he 
wrote it, Brahmanical testimony was almost the only light that 
could be procured; hence his- writings teem with fine spun 
theories. Bryant's work may be called a philosophic dream. 
Bentley could have known little of Eastern literature when he 
pronounced Hindu civilization to be of modern origin. Ward's 
Nae possesses little authority on Buddhist questions. Vans 
Kennedy and Colebrooke have pointed out many of its errors. 
Georgi, in his Alphabeticum Tibetanum, a book until of late years 
in great repute, devoted much labour to the attempt to prove that 
Buddha was the founder of Manicheism ! while Barthelemi, who 
wrote in 1791, maintained he was a Greek deity! Sir W. 
Jones with that philosophic caution, which characterises all great 
minds, has given it as his opinion, that a complete account of 
Buddha will only then be obtained when access shall be had to 
the literature of China, Scandinavia and Japan. Even Cole- 
brooke acknowledged that his reading and research were insuffi- 
cient for investigating the subject accurately. 

Wilford, by relying on Sanskrit authorities exclusively, became 
the dupe of Brahmanical subtlety, and penned his “laborious 
absurdities,” respecting the Holy White Island of the west, which 
brought on him a severe fit of illness, when he discovered the cheat 
imposed on him by the Brahmans who made erasures in the MSS. | 
Of late years the study is pursued in the spirit of Mr. Erskine’ 
remark, “It is indispensably necessary to judge of the doe a 
trines of the Buddhists by the accounts given of them by them- 
selves, and not by the representations of their rivals.” Facts J 
and historical testimony must be taken as the basis of all research; 
“ facts and not fables, historic lights, not poetic coruscations.™” 
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THE CHIEF SOURCES OF MODERN INFORMATION ON BUDDHISM 
are principally derived from four quarters: Ist, Chinese documents, 
translationsfrom Indian originals, detailing the originand progress 
of Buddhism; among these are the travels of Lao Tseu and “ Foe 
Koue Ki ou relation des Royaumes Bouddhiques,” which, both by 
internal evidence and the testimony of contemporary writers, 
bear every mark of veracity. Chinese pilgrims came at various 
periods to India, via Tartary and the Himalayas, in order to 
visit the shrines endeared to them by being associated with the 
rise and extension of Buddhism. Remusat was of opinion that 
the Chinese, before the Christian era, took part in the commerce 
of western Asia, and kept up relations with the line of towns 
between China and Persia. The frequent intercourse between 
China and India by means of embassies, gave the Chinese an 
excellent opportunity of judging of the state of India. 2nd, The 
translation of the Pali Buddhist Historical Annals of Ceylon 
by Mr. Turner, called the Mahavanso, which gives a systematic 
chronology of the Kings and events both in Ceylon and Bahar, 
for the space of 24 centuries. 3rd, The decyphering of coins, 
inscriptions, &c. by Prinsep ; Dr. Mill has shewn by them the ex- 
tent and influence of Buddhism in India in former ages. 4th, The 
MacKenzie MSS. analysed by the Rey. Mr. Taylor of Madras, 
and Professor Wilson ; the Rev. Mr. Taylor draws the conclusion 
-= from them that “ originally the Brahmans were most certainly 
foreigners to the Peninsula, and to know that is one important 
step in tracing their remoter origin.” 
The question has long been discussed by very able advocates 
on both sides, WHICH IS THE MORE ANCIENT, BUDDHISM OR 
| ANISM ? In former days writers deriving their views from 
Sanskrit works, naturally conceded the priority to Brahmanism, 
; but of late years the subject has taken a new form. Writers 
* now place the difficulty in this point of view by investigating 
those preliminary enquiries. Were Brahmanism and Buddhism 
= formed independent of each other? Or is one derived from the 
z: other? Or do both proceed from a common source, i. e. from 
= a religion more ancient than either? Monsieur Troyer, the 
= able translator and commentator of the Rajatarangini, or History 
of the Kings of Kashmir, from his investigations into the spread 
of Buddhism in Kashmir, one of its primitive seats in Tida 
ws the inference—* That Buddhism and Brahmanisn sprang 
gm a source common to both, and about the same time—that 
the doctrine of Brahmanical caste shows that Brahmanism could 
not have been before Buddhism, which recognises the primitive 
equality of mankind, traces of which are still preserved in the 
Huli festival and at Jagarnath, where all castes mingle toge- 
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ther.” When referring to Buddhism, we should remember that 
the Buddhism existing now probably differs very much from pri- 
mitive Buddhism, as the Brahmanism of the Puranas and Tantras 
varies widely from the system inculcated in the Vedas and laws 
of Manu ; Buddhism includes within itself an esoteric or theistic 
system and an exoteric or allegorical polytheism. 

Buddhism has local differences. In Nepal there are married 
monks, and the Buddhist system is more metaphysical and refined 
than that of Ceylon, and differs from that of Ceylon, which has a 
priesthood. The Mahavanso mentions various schisms and here- 
sies which arose at different periods among the Buddhists—the do- 
mination however of a certain religious system at a particular era 
does not imply that it had previously maintained the semper ea- 
dem; thus it was only ashort time before the Mussalman invasion 
of India that the linga worship, though of ancient origin, 
gained among the people an ascendancy. Upham, in his * Histo- 
ry and Doctrines of Buddhism,” from an examination into the 
history of Buddhism, arrives at the conclusion “that Buddhism, 
as now existing, is in fact two systems of different eras wrought 
into each other, at some period of the revival of the faith, 
by an ambitious and zealous teacher—that there is an ancient 
and modern system of Buddhism, the ancient recognises the 
dogma of fate, the modern of free will.” Fa Hian, a Chinese 
Buddhist Priest, who travelled through India at the beginning 
of the fourth century, mentions six different Buddhist sects 
existing in India, and that Buddha, their great lawgiver, died of 
dysentery from eating pork. The worship of the 24 Buddhist 
patriarchs, i. e. genii or deified men, is, in the opinion f 


of various scholars, as much a corruption of — 
Buddhism, as saint worship is of ancient Christianity, or 
Hero worship of the patriarchal system. Monsieur Troyer 
states, “ primitive Buddhism is lost.” Even Sakya, the reputed 
founder of the Buddhists 10 centuries B. C. who was of the 
Khetrya caste, did not profess to preach a new religion. There 
were the Buddhist teachers Kakusando, Kassapo, previous to the 
advent of Sakya, who must be regarded chiefly as a reformer. | 
The Nepalese and Chinese writings give a sketch of their lives. 
Hodgson is of opinion that the Buddhism of one age is not less 
different from that of another, than is the Brahmanism of the 
Vedas, from that of the Puranas and the Bhagavat—that the later 
Buddhist teachers, living in quieter times than those of the fitSt 
doctors and instructors, in consequence of the taunts of their ad- 
versariesand because of adversity, have attempted to explain away 3; 
what was objectionable as well as contradictory in the original sys- 
tem—that in Nepal there are now Buddhist priests, though 
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original Buddhism recognised no priesthood—that Buddhism was 
different, “ when it was a closet speculation, from what it was 
when it became the dominant creed of large states.” 

Ritter thinks that there was an ancient and a modern Bud- 
dhism, as distinct as Sabianism is from Pantheism. Colonel 
Sykes, in his “ancient India,” states, that Sakya was a reformer 
of the previous existing Buddhism and that a qualified Bud- 
dhism existed in India prior to the 6th century B. C. and to an 
extremely remote period. The Rajaratnacari, an ancient com- 
‘ag from the oldest Buddhist records of Ceylon, giving a 

istory of the kings of Ceylon, from Vijaya B. C. 540 to the 
settlement of the Portuguese on the island, mentions that 
heresies occurred among the Buddhists at different times. The 
Mahavanso states that 18 heresies took place among the 
Buddhists, two centuries after the death of Buddha. Turner 
remarks that the differences between Kashmirian and Ceylonese 
Buddhism are “ the conflicting doctrines of two antagonist sects 
professing the same faith.” The progress of time,—the effect of 
persecution—and the want of the centralizing influence of an 

ierarchy must have produced various changes. Erskine is of 
$ opinion that there was a certain interchange of doctrine former- 
ly between Brahmanism and Buddhism ; in Java and Bali we 





= see a connection between the Sivite and Buddhist systems. 
7 Crawford, (in the opinion of Hodgson, who shows that the Sivites 


i appropriated to their own faith Buddhist images not only in 
ava, but also in the caves of Western India), committed a gross 
= ‘mistake on this subject in his “Eastern Archipelago” in 
~ stating that all the images found in Java are Sivite. Many of 
5 ' them are Buddhist, but from their similarity to the Brahmani- 
= cal they were confounded with them. In Mysore and the 
South of India the Jains admit certain of the Hindu deities 

= into the courts of their temples, which they never do in the 
= Mahratta country, or Marwara. The opinion of Erskine, “ that 
_ Buddhism and Brahmanism had a common origin, and that 
Brahmanical Mythology is progressive, arising from a primitive 
_ simple system,” will, if borne out fully by facts, clear up many 
difficulties in which this question is now involved. One point, 
however, is certain, that Bandhan flourished in India at an early 
_ ‘period; Prinsep states, “ a century or two prior to the Christian 
era Buddhism flourished in the height of its glory from Kash- 
«mir to Ceylon.” Sykes mentions, “at the time of Alexander's 
invasion, Buddhism must have been in the palmy days of its 

= power, judging from the inscriptions, the coins, the topes, the 

RE es, the monasteries, the obelisks, the multitudinous and __ 
c cave excavations and other works of art, most of which 
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are referable; not only by the internal evidence they afford, 
but by the testimony of the Mahavanso, to the period between 
the first and sixth centuries B. C. and more particularly to the 
period when Asoko reigned B.C. 319 to B.C. 282.” 

Klaproth, a great authority, styles Buddhaa reformer of 
Brahmanism and this is the view of a numerous body of scholars. 
Hodgson gives a very strong argument in favour of this opinion : 
“ Buddhism is monastic asceticism in morals ; philosophical 
scepticism in religion; and whilst ecclesiastical history all over 
the world affords abundant instances of such a state of thi 
resulting from gross abuse of the religious sanction, that ample 
chronicle gives us no one instance of it as a primitive system of 
belief.” The existence of the laws of Manu at least twelve 
centuries B. C., implying a state of things in favour of Brah- 
manism preceding them for a considerable period, also supports 
this position. The strongest proof perhaps is, that Buddhism seems 
by internal evidence to be a reform of Brahmanism. But 
testimony adduced from China of late years throws consider- 
able light in favour of the arguments advocating the claim of 
Buddhism in its primitive form to an equal antiquity with 
Brahmanism. The researches made in the cave temples of 
Western and Southern India, as well as the information drawn 
from Pali writings, cause modern scholars to pause and wait 
for fresh light ere they pronounce a decision on the rival claims 
of the “ Scythism and Ionism” of Stanley Faber. Sykes 
in his “ Notes” draws the conclusion, after a very strict exami- 
nation of data, that the oldest inscriptions in India all relate to 
Buddhism and not to Brahmanism—are in the Pali and not in 
the Sanskrit language,—that of the oldest of the multitudinous 
coins so singularly brought to light within the last few years, all 
relate to Buddhism or Fire worship: * we have not any coins 
having reference to Hinduism before those of the Guptas, who 
were Sudras of Kanouj about the eighth century.” Franklin 
states, ‘“ Buddhism is in many respects a creed simple and un- 
formed, while Brahmanism is the very reverse; the presumption 
therefore is, that the latter is the more finished exhibition of 
the former; and consequently that Buddhism is more ancient 
than Brahmanism.” Joinville writes on the question: * An 
uncreated world and mortal souls are ideas to be held only in an 
infant state of society, and as society advances, such ideas must 
vanish; a fortiori they cannot be established in opposition to —— 
religion already prevailing in a Coun ny: the fundamental ideas 
of which are, the creation of the world and the immortality of 
the soul;” he also thinks that the Buddhists knew astronomy 
before the Brahmans and that as religion and astronomy are  __ 
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united, Buddhism was therefore the more ancient. Dr. Tytler 
statesthat, “ the simplicity discernible in Buddhism, the genuine 
principles of disinterested humanity and piety which pervade the 
whole of the system, clearly demonstrate the originality of this 
admirable and unadorned fabric over the complicated structure, 
decorated under false notions of embellishment with meretricious 
ornaments of all kinds, which are visible in the multifarious 
tenets peculiar to modern Hindus.” It would be easy to cite 
an array of authorities on both sides of this knotty question— 
but the safest decision to come to is that 
Sub judice lis est. 

Todd, Franklin, Faber and many others, thought that Woden 
the God of the Saxons and Buddha were the same personages. 
Much learned labour has been bestowed in tracing out this ana- 
logy by our old Mythologists, a class of men who will hunt up 
the etymology of every word to the tower of Babel and fix on 
its derivation with as much -precision as some of the Welsh 
genealogists do, in pointing out the exact line in which a Welsh 
family descended from Adam. Happily the day of this knight 
errantry in ferreting out obscure derivations has nearly passed 
away, and though Woden may be twisted into Buddha by the 
change of a w into a b; yet the voice of history declares that,— 
though the worship of Woden or Odin was probably intro- 
duced into Evrope from Asia, about the period of the 
Christian era—and though there be many points in the adoration 
paid to Odin bearing a strong affinity to some Indian practices, 
such as the Scandinavian sacrifice of the horse, and the ancient 
rite of the Aswamedha,—yet the genius of the two systems is 
widely different. Buddhism has civilized the wild tribes of 
Central Asia, so as to render another Gothic invasion impossible, 
and has spread the arts of civilization over the sandy deserts of 
Tartary ; its offerings are flowers, incense, rice and fruit, and it 
holds the Zife not only of man, but also of beasts and insects as 
inviolable. But Woden is represented as the god of battles, 
and as slaughtering thousands at a blow, as living in the palace 
of Vallhalla along with heroes, who solace themselves with drink- 
ing mead out of the skulls of enemies whom they had Ailled in 

the days of nature. What a contrast to the mild and pacific 

= spirit of Buddhism! Sir W. Jones changed his opinion on this 
point a short time before his death; he had long advocated the 
= theory that Woden and Buddha were the same,—led astray by 
= the ignis fatuus of endeavouring to ascertain a correspondence in 
= -minutie between the mythology of Europe and Asia. We find a 
“writer or Thit class asserting that Stonchenge was a temple 
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Franklin, Joinville, Mahoney, Ward have thought Buddhism 
to be a system of Atheism—but the Buddhists in their 
creed believe in 130 hells and 18 heavens, which implies 
a belief in a future state of rewards and punishments, and conse- 
quently of a Supreme Being to reward and punish. The 
answers given by the Singhalese priests to a series of questions 
formerly submitted to them by the Dutch governor of Ceylon, 
shew that the old Buddhist philosophers were sceptics, but not 
atheists. Hodgson and Upham also concur in this view. The 
documents procured by Hodgson in Nepal have fully shewn 
Buddhism to be a system recognising a Supreme Being. Sir A. 
Johnston interrogated the Buddhist priests on this subject, and 
they distinctly acknowledged the existence of a God. Erskine 
states, “ the Buddhists do not deny the existence of God, though 
they have no idea of him, as taking any active part in the crea- 
tion of the world.” There exist in Buddhism certain sects which 
have an atheistic tendency, like the Sankhya of Kapila, which 
taught the doctrine of a plastic principle or nature, the producer 
of all things. —The Buddhists believe the dogma of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, they offer yearly sacrifices to the manes of their 
ancestors, which implies their existence after death, and they also 
believe that by the exercise of virtue and knowledge an indivi- 
dual can obtain nibbuti or absorption into the deity. 

The distinction between the Buddhists and Jains is ve 
trivial, and in this article to prevent repetition, we shall include 
the latter under the name of the former. (Colebrooke remarks, 
“ The Buddhists and Jains are branches of one stock, hardly 
more difference exists between the two than between the diverse 
branches of the single sect of Buddha.” Hodgson states “ The 
Jains are sectarian Buddhists, who differ from their Buddhist 
brethren merely in carrying to a gross excess, and in promul- 
gating publicly certain amorous dogmas, which the more 
prudent Buddhists choose to keep veiled from all but the initiat- 
ed.” Franklin mentions, “ The worship of the Jains compared 
with that of the Buddhists, with very slight variations, is in fact 
one and the same thing.” The Jains worship 24 deified heroes ; 
the Buddhists only 7. The Jains have caste, the Buddhists have 
none. ‘The Jain images are naked, the Buddhist not. Profes- 
sor Wilson writes, “ The Jains are an emanation from the 
Buddhist stem, it is merely an expansion of that which the 
followers of Buddha devised.” Sykes thinks the Jains were origi- 
nally “a sect of Buddhists, a schismatical offset from the Bud- 
dhists.” Taylor of Madras, the author of an analysis of the 
MacKenzie MSS. calls the Buddhists and Jains, “a people of 
one religion, under two modifications.” 
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We come now to the province of BAnAr,—(the Kings of which 
formerly swayed the sceptre of North India, and were of the 
lunar race, )}—the far famed and original seat of Buddhism in India— 
the holy land of buddhism :—its very name ( Vihar, a Monastery, ) 
indicates its former connection with Buddhism. The Burmese 
call it Makat; the Chinese, Moketo;: and the Hindu writers, 
Magadh, or the country of the Magas, a tribe of Hindu colonists 
introduced into it from Sakadip. Hodgson states that, “ The 
philosophers of Ayodha and Magadh are the acknowledged foun- 
ders of Buddhism.” The Buddhists admit the same. The Chinese, 
the Mongols, the Tibetans, the Indo-Chinese, the Ceylonese, 
point to India as the cradle of their faith. An interesting 
question connected with Bahar and Central India, is, Did Bud- 
dhism originate in it, or was it introduced from Persia? It can be 
traced to no other two sources; for, as we shall show hereafter, 

_ Buddhism spread from Bahar to Tibet, Ceylon, China and the 
Eastern Archipelago. In favour of the former opinion are,— 
Hodgson, “ Buddhist literature is originally Indian :” Colebrooke, 
«The Buddhists were originally Hindus :” Klaproth, “ The 
religion of Buddhism was originally from Hindustan, and spread 
over the greater part of Asia; its dominion extended from the 
sources of the Indus to the Pacific Ocean, and even to Japan ; 
the fierce Nomades of Central Asia have been changed by it 
into men virtuous and mild, and its beneficial influence is felt as 
far as Central Siberia. Buddhism spread from Bengal to Kash- 
mir, North ; and Ceylon, South :” Landresse, “4 Buddhism origi- 
nated in North India.” 

In favour of Buddhism having an ez-Indian origin is Wilson, 
« It is not unlikely that a colony of Sacœæ or Scythians settled 
in India, that they brought with them the faith of Buddha, and 
communicated it to India, whence it returned improved by the 
Scholarship of learned converts: Buddhism is still widely culti- 
tivated throughout Central Asia, and that part of Asia is most 
probably its ancient and original seat.” The Russians, in their 
incursions into Siberia in the beginning of the 18th century, 
found Buddhist monasteries and books, which have been since 
translated. Prinsep has shewn that the coins of Kanauj were 
made on an Indo-Scythie model Todd thinks Buddhism ın 
India is not indigenous, that was brought into India by 
the Seythic tribes, that when they entered India they entered 

“Europe also at the same time. Sir W. Jones, was of opinion that 

from time immemorial Central Asia was the seat of 
the Hindu religion. The Getes whose capital was on the 


banks of the Jaxartes, had, according to De Guignes, at an early 


period embraced Buddhism. 
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A close connection subsisted in former times between India 
and Persia: the Persian fire worshippers sought to propagate 
their faith in Bahar ten centuries before the Christian era. 
Ferishta attributes to Brahmanism a Persian origin. Whether 
we think with Klaproth that the Hindus came to India from 
the Caucasian mountains, or with Schlegel from the borders of 
the Caspian, we must at any rate assign to them an ez-Jn- 
dian origin. A close correspondence exists in various points 
between the religions of India and Egypt; images were found 
in the temple of Ipsambul in Nubia, which bore the strongest 
likeness to Buddhist ones. Todd is of opinion that the lunar 
race was of equal antiquity with the solar race, who became 
idolaters and inhabited Assyria. 

However, whether Buddhism originated in Bahar or not ; one 
point is clear—that it existed there trom a remote period and was 
the dominant religion of North India for a long time. J. 
Prinsep has shewn, by the evidence of coins and inscriptions, that 
at the time of Alexander’s conquests India was under the rule 
of Buddhist kings and institutions, and that the earliest 
monarchs of India are not connected with a Brahman dynasty or 
creed. The annals of Ceylon lead us to conclude that in the 
4th century B. C. Buddhism was the predominant religion of 
Bahar and South India; the testimony of Strabo and Megas- 
thenes confirms this, who call the Indian priests Samaneans, the 
name given to Buddhist priests by the Siamese and many other 
nations. The final struggle of Buddhism for ascendancy in 
India took place in the 4th century B. C. when it became the 
religion of the state. The Vayu and Skanda Puranas admit 
the predominance of Buddhism over Brahmanism at an early 
period. Mahakya, the Ist of the 33 Buddhist patriarchs was 
born in Magadh, so were the 2nd patriarch Ananda, the 5th 
Daitaka, and the 6th Michaka. The Mahavanso, an histori- 
cal poem written in Ceylon in the Pali language, and trans- 
lated into English by the Hon. Mr. Turner, throws a flood of 
light on the state of Bahar previous to the Christian era. It 
begins its details from 543 B. C. and gives an almost uninter- 
rupted historical record for twenty-four centuries: both internal 
evidence and external testimony substantiate the veracity of 
its statements. The Foe Kotte ki, giving an account of the 
travels of Fa Hian, a Chinese Buddhist priest, through India 
in the 4th century A. D., translated from the Chinese by 
Remusat with copious notes by Klaproth and Landresse, is also 
a valuable storehouse of facts. Bahar or Magadh was formerly 
the seat of a great empire in the time of Sandracottus or 
Chandragupta (the identity of these two is shewn by Dr. 
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Mill, and Prinsep) king of the Prasii,—Palibothra being the 
capital; he contracted an alliance with Seleucus Nicator, and 
.  Megasthenes was an ambassador at his court. Sir W. Jones 
mentions a Khetrya king of Magadh B.C. 2,000; the provinces 
situated on the Ganges were subject to him. Asoko reigned at 
Patna B. C. 319, he was the king of all India; his edicts, engrav- 
ed on rocks from Kattak to Girner in Gujarat, and on the Delhi, 
Allahabad, and other columns, have been decyphered through the 
labours of J. Prinsep and Dr. Mill,—a detail of them is given in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Asoko was a great 
patron of Buddhism, and sent several Buddhist embassies to 

Ceylon; his son Mahindo went on a religious mission to Ceylon 
* B. C. 306. Bahar is famous in all Buddhist countries for 
haying been the scene of the life and labours of Buddha, the 
$ great teacher; he flourished according to the Chinese accounts 
3 and in the opinion of Klaproth and Wilson 1,000 B. C. and 
j was born at Gaya: he was the son of Sudadan, king of Magadh, 
and of the family of Sakya; when grown up, he retired to the 
desert, where he spent six years in contemplation and ascetic 
practices; he then proceeded with a band of followers to Benares 
to propagate his doctrines, which were opposed by the advocates 
of fire worship who had come from Persia; he travelled as far 
as Ceylon and through Magadh diffusing his tenets. 

Gaya has been a celebrated place for Buddhist pilgrims from 
China, Ceylon, Ava, &c. &c., who resorted to it as the spot where 
Buddha underwent sufferings for six years, having renounced all 
the pleasures and advantages attendant on his noble birth and 
his prospects as the son of a king. It is called Urawelaya or the 
z abode of sand in the Mahavanso; Hamilton thinks “Gaya was 
z once the centre of religion in India and the residence of a 
Es — —— king.” An inscription in Pali, discovered there by the 
T urmese ambassadors in 1833, records that the Buddhist temple, 
originally built by Asoko and which had fallen into decay, was 
rebuilt D. 1305. These Burmese ambassadors worshipped 
there as in a sacred place of their religion: an inscription 
= written about A. D. 1197 mentions Lakhman Sen and his invo- 
= cation to Buddha. Fa Hian, when he visited Gaya, found three 
= monasteries there with a numerous body of ecclesiastics: he 
states that the precepts of Bud were strictly observed; he 
5; ected in commemoration of 
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of which was so large that a man mounted on an elephant could 
enter: Buddhist images are scattered six or eight miles round ; 
the glory of Gaya has passed away and no remains are now to 
be seen but irregular heaps of bricks and stones and the traces 
of ancient buildings. The Brahmans have changed Buddhist 
images into Brahmianical here as they have done in other parts 
of India; they have even connected a Hindu legend with the 
origin of Gaya. In Java, Crawford was deceived in thinking 
the images he saw in the ruins of temples were Sivite—they 
were Buddhist originally, but turned into Sivite by the Brah- 
mans. 

Rajgriha, i. e. the royal residence, called in the Mahavanso 
“ the mountain girt city,” was a celebrated metropolis, situated 
to the South of Gaya, long the seat of empire and a centre 
for Buddhism in Bahar, until the court was removed to 
Palibothra by king Asoko. Buddha itinerated in the moun- 
tainous region to the south of it, preaching his doctrines. 
Jarasand king of India also resided here; some ruins yet 
remaining are said to have been built by him: there are 
some Buddhist temples which have been repaired by the 
Jains of Patna. There are sixty Brahman families, who perform 
the worship of the Buddhist temples ; they came 300 years ago 
from the Mahratta country. The Mahavanso mentions Raj- 
griha as “a city perfect in every sacerdotal requisite,” and that 
the first great Buddhist convocation was held in Rajgriha, near 
a cave, 500 priests being present, in the reign of Ajasattu, 
in order to suppress a schism which sprung up among the 
Buddhists; the doctrines of Sakya were then — to 
writing. Indagatto, a great Buddhist teacher, led a number 
of priests from Rajgriha to Ceylon to take part in laying 
the foundations of the great Thupo or temple at Anuradh- 
pur; temple caves have been found in the neighbourhood; 
one of which could hold 500 persons. Ananda, the 2nd 
Buddhist patriarch, of royal descent, was born in Rajgriha. 
The Ratnacari, a Buddhist historical book, written in Pali, records 
that king Ajasattu resided here in a most beautiful palace, in 
which he placed an image of Buddha of pure gold, with an 
establishment of 500 priests.. Basu Raja is said in the Va 
Purana to have lived here ; hè was tributary to the Pal — 
who were Buddhists, and as the Brahmans of Magadh were tin 
tured with Buddhist notions he introduced Brahmans from 
south of India. Iassapo also lived in Rajgriha. 

Patna, in the opinion of the majority of Orientalists, now 
occupies the spot where Palibothra once stood. Col. Franklin 
thought Baglipur, and Wilford, Rajmahal to be the site. The 
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Mahavanso calls it Pupphepura or the floral city. Asoko or 
Pyadas “ sole sovereign of India” resided here and supported a 
great number of Buddhist priests and erected many monas- 
teries; Fa Hian on his visit found many monasteries and 
colleges, where Buddhist students assembled from various parts of 
Asia to study philosophy, and particularly from the N. W. and 
W. of India; in his timg the splendid palace of Asoko was still 
standing, built of stone and highly ornamented. B.C.309 in the 
reign of Asoko, the 3rd great Buddhist convocation was held 
here in order to devise measures for the defence of Buddhism, 
as the Brahmans were then spreading theirtenets. Between 
A. D. 650 and 683, according to Klaproth, the Chinese emperor 
Kaoteoung sent an ambassador to Patna, who erected a monu- 
ment with an inscription on it in a Buddhist temple there. 
About A. D. 790, the emperor Tetsoung caused an inscrip- 
tion to be put on a bell which he presented to a temple 
in Patna. In A. D. 647, an embassy was sent from Patna to 
China. In A. D. 157, Mattino, the Buddhist priest, took with 
him to Ceylon, an. immense member of Buddhist priests from 
Asoko’s great monastery at Patna, to assist in laying the founda- 
tions of the great shrine in Ceylon, built by king Datthagamini. 
Patna was the capital of Sandracottus, the Chandragupta of 
Indian, and Bindusaro of Pali, history. 

Parasnath hill, on the Ramgar frontier, 136 miles S. of 
Baglipur, is a celebrated place of Jain pilgrimage ; the hill is 
so called from the temples on it being dedicated to Parasnath, the 
23rd deified saint of the Jains; it bears also the name of Madhu- 
vanam or the sweet grove, as in former times various kinds of 
fruits and flowers were preserved there. ‘Todd thinks Paras- 
nath appeared in India two centuries B. C., about the time when 
the Agniculas invaded it. A magnificent temple is erected to 
Parasnath on mount Abu, “the Sinai of the desert.” The 
following description is given of Parasnath Hill and the 
temples, by Colonel Franklin, who visited them: ‘They consist 
of large square brick buildings with a dome in the centre and 
smaller domes at the corners, which are surmounted by cullises 
of copper gilt, which shine like burnished gold; in front of each 
temple is a Nabutkhana or gallery for music, from sun rise to 
sun set you hear nothing but the incessant din of their music. 
gee ascent to the mountain commences by a narrow steep path 

urrounded by the thickest forest; as you ascend, the summit of 
the mountain presents a stupendous appearance; at intervals you 
perceive the summit of Parasnath appearing in bluff jagged. 
peaks, eight in number, and towering to the clouds—from an 
opening in the forest the view is inexpressibly grand, the wide 
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extent of the Jungle Terry appearing as if beneath your feet, 
and looking like the surface of a pictured landscape; the summit 
emphatically termed by the Jains Asmeed Sikur or the 
peak of bliss composes a table land, flanked by twenty small 
Jain temples, situate on the ¢ y peaks and in different parts 
of the monntain* On one of the hills are the twenty impres- 
sions of the feet of Jain Tirthakars, who, obtained mukh or deli- 
verance from matter and individual existence here ; hence it was 
formerly a place of great pilgrimage for numbers of Jains from 
distant countries : a Jain kiig, who ruled at Rajgriha improved 
the place and built three Jain temples; the Mussulmans, when 
they invaded the country, placed obstructions in the way of 
the Jain pilgrims, and the petty chieftains of the district made 


them pay a heavy tax. In 1769, a rich Jain merchant from 


Murshedabad repaired the place and built a Jain Temple: the 
Sets of Murshedabad maintain an establishment of ptiests there. 
Two other Jain temples also have been built by the Jains of 
Murshedabad. Parasnath obtained his mukh or emancipation 
on the top of the hill: he was born at Benares. s 
Murshedabad, from having been the residence of the Sets, a 
wealthy Jain family, (they are now Vaishnavas), was a great place 
of resort for the Jains, who have (or had) six or seven temples 
there distinguished by their spires and gilt poles; the images 
were made of black or white marble brought from Jaypur. Ba- 
gulpur has three Jain temples built by King Srenika, and the 
print of Buddha’s foot: Buddhist pilgrims go there. A Jain 
temple was built eighty years ago by the Jains of Murshedabad. 
In Fa Hian’s time it had ten monasteries and two hundred eccle- 
siastics: its ancient name was Champa. Benares was “ the 
scene of the preachings and labours of all the Buddhas, and 
sarticularly of the initiatory labours of Sakya”; when visited by 
fiuan Thsang, a Chinese traveller in A. D. 630-40, it con- 
tained thirty monasteries and 4,000 Buddhist priests and dis- 
ciples; Buddhism was then on the wane. A Mongolian book 
states that Benares was the seat of Buddhism from all antiquity. 
The late Mr. Duncan dug up an image of Buddha there. At 
Sarnath near Benares there is a Buddhist tope. The Buddhists 
of Tibet refer the origin of their faith to Benares. A Buddhist 
image has been found near Mirzapur. Kesaria in Tirhut has a 
Dahgope or hemispherical temple, situated about twenty mil 
North of Bakra on the banks of the Gandak river; a Buddhist 
image has been dug up near Bakra. TVamluk near the mouth 
of fine Ganges, when visited by Fa Hian, had twenty-four 
Buddhist monasteries and a tower of Asoko’s. Fa Hian spent 
two years there reading sacred books and painting images. He 
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_ sailed from it to Ceylon. King Asoko sent an embassy to 
= Ceylon, which embarked from Tamluk. The Hindus them- 
- “selves have a tradition that*Buddhism was dominant in Purniya 
before the time of Laksman, King of Gaur. <A Jain image 
~ was found at Jaynagur near Rangpur by ¿Colonel Franklin. 
_ Many other Buddhist localities in Bahar miht be ‘pointed out, 
did the limits we have set to this subject allow®us to notice 
them. 
_ The testimony of pillars, inscriptions and coins, if very decisive 
-as to the PREDOMINANCE OF I DHISM IN* FORMER TIMES 
iw Bamar. The Bettiah column has a Buddhist inscription 
precisely the same as that of Delhi and Allahabad, of the date 
B. C. 315, in the Pali language, mentioning Asoko. At 
Sarnath, images were found containing inscriptions giving a 
compendium of Buddhist doctrines ; near the same place copper 
“plate inggiptions have been discovered, indicating that a Buddhist 
F temple fas erected by the sons of Bhupala, a Raja of Gaur, in 
S- the eleventh century. The mounds and ruins near Bakra in 
* Birhut testify to the existence of a former Buddhist city 
ere. Numerous Buddhist inscriptions have been found in 
the Nagarjuna cave, Gaya, bearing the date of 1140, mentioning 
"Dasaratha, a Buddhi: ing, and showing that the Buddhists 
_ had still a hold in India in the twelfth century. The columns 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Matteah, Radiah, all contain’ the same 
* ali Buddhist inscriptions, commemorative of Asoko, of the 
date B. C. 294. Of all the numerous coins found in different 
parts of India, the most ancient are those of the Guptas, who 
were sovereigns of Kanauj; the coins from Gujarat and Affeha- 
nistan are chiefly Buddhist: even the temple of Somnath was 
originally a Buddhist structure; coins dug up at Ougein 
have Buddhist emblems on them. Sykes remarks, «We 
find the great majority of the coins from Affghanistan, 
m Sind, Cutch, Gujarat, the Panjab, Ougein, Behat, 
A Kanauj and other places, with Buddhist emblems upon them, 
indicating that they had issued from the Buddhist mints of 
Buddhist princes. We have also the foundation of the Rajput 
k: states, at the period of the decline of Buddhism : the non-ap- 
_ pearance of Brahmanical inscriptions and coins, until the same 
E: period of the decline of Buddhism: the comparatively modern 
rigin of all the present celebrated Hindu temples and tirthas, 








or places of pilgrims: the recent date at which Brahmanical 

literature flourished between the fifth and twelfth centuries of 

= Owr era ;—the Puranas being invented or compiled in that inter- 

= val—the history of Kashmir being written A. D. 1141.” From 

_ these and many other data Colonel Sykes draws the conclusion 
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that Buddhism had prevailed uninterruptédly in'India from the- 
sixth century B.* C. to the ninth century. A D. The Pal © 
Rajas, a powerful Buddhist dynasty? lived usually at Chunar... ~— 
The most eminent of fhe Bahar Buddhist Kings were Bimbi- - 3 
saro B. C. 603, Ajatasattu. B. C. 551, Kalasoko B. Œ. 443, ~ 
Asoko B. Ci 319, Dasaratħa B. C. 250. i ia 

That the GRIGINAL RECORDS OF THE BUDDHISTS IN INDEA, 
WERE WRITTENSN THE PALI OR MAGADH is shown by Prinsep, 
Turner, Ksoma de Koros—the Buddhists did not use Sanskrit — 
in their writings before thegeventh century A. D. Colebrooke | 
»yronouced the Pali to be “ a jargon destitute of regular grammar.” 
3urnout and Lassen, however, in their admirable Essai sur le 
Pali refute this assertion, asdoes Wilson; and Turner, who was 
well read in the language, calls it “a rich, refined and poetical lan- 
guage of the land in Which Buddhism, as promulgated by Sakya 
or Gautama, had its origin, at which period it was a highly refined 
and classical language.” The Indo Chinese and G 
the Pali—mMagadhi or the language of Magadh, To J: Prinsep . 
the literary world is indebted for the invals e discovery f- * 
the means of reading the Pali inscriptions of India. Pi a 
fessor Lassen is of opinion that the fegends upon the Bactrian 
coins are in Pali or Pracrit. ——* er thinks that the 
Pali or Magadhi “had already attamed the refinement of 
now possesses at the time of Gautama Buddha’s advent,” which, — 
to take the latest date, was six centuries B. C. It was: 
language widely diffused; the Kavi or sacred language “6 T 
Java bears a great affinity to the Pali, and most of the ancient 
inscriptions found in the temples there, are in the Pali. Fa Hian 
in his travels through India found no difficulty in communi- 
cating with the priests ; and Pali was very probably the medium, 
the same as Latin was through Europe in the middle ages the 
common language of the clergy. Dr. Buchanan states that 
“the Pali, or sacred language of Ceylon and Ava, was intro- 
duced from Magadh.” 

What a contrast does Bahar present now! Buddhism through- 
out the length and breadth of that country is like “the tale 
of Troy”; few living representatives of it are to be found— 
the land of its glory and triumphs retains slight traces of the 
former state of things. Brahmanism is at present on the ascen- 
dant, destined ere long with all other false systems to be swep 
into the gulph of oblivion. How THIS CATASTROPHE 6CcCUR- 
RED, it is difficult to ascertain with precision: we can only get 
oceasional glimpses of the mode. Wilson fixes the date of the 
Vishnu Purana’s being composed to A. D. 954, and mentions 
that at that time Brahmans and even mountaineers were ruling 
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in Bahar. Upham etates, “ Buddhism might be traed back 
to a very early period m Hindustan, where for a longtime it 
z exercised supreme control: after ages of sanguinary wars it was 
finally expelled and turned out of India, and its vanquished 
followe -in all directions from their relentless persecutors 
the Brahmans, many taking refuge in the North and Eastamong 
the impervious recesses of the Himalaya uñtains, while 
vastnumbers emigrated to the fine and forilegaland of Ceylon.” 
Remusat writes,“ Buddhism was proscribed in the country which 
gave it birth, this religious system insensibly lost the greater 
| number of its partisans, and the feeble remains to which it is 
now reduced in India are still deprived of that unity of view 
_ © and tradition produced long since by the presence of the 


supreme head. Colebrooke mentions, * The persecutions 
J instigated a@aingt the Buddhists by Sankara Acharya were 
Ș enforced perhaps from political motives by persons of the 


« _ Vaishnavite and Jainsects, who compelled the Buddhist monarchs 
» to retire from Hindustan and to content themselves with their 
dominion of Lassa and Bhotan.” Bodidharma was the last 
2 Buddhist patriarch who lived in India, he quitted it for China in 
J the 5th century. Landresse writes, ©“ Buddhism originating in 
North India 1000 year egi C. exercised its sway during many 
ages on a level with Brahmanism, which finally, gaining the 
ascendancy, annihilated its rival. Then these Hindus, without 
= Caste, expelled from their native country, dispersed in all direc- 
tions, carrying. their contemplative idolatry among twenty 
nations, civilizing some, rendering others anti-warlike, altering 
the manners, institutions, languages of all, and arresting in some 
the full developement of the human faculties.” Zhe decline of 
4 Buddhism in Bahar, therefore, was the result of a persecution 
= which amounted almost to extirpation: the date of it was contem- 
A porary with the arrival of Buddhist fugitives in different coun- 
“Se 
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«* 


tries to the east and south of Hindustan; thus * vast num- 
bers of Buddhists emigrated to the fine and fertile island of 
Ceylon from India after ages of sanguinary wars.” The period 
of the decay of Buddhism corresponds with the “ rise of the 
present popular forms of the Hindu religion in the time of 
Sankara Acharya in the 8¢i and 9th centuries,” The Siva 
= Rajputs, who were at that time active agents in the extension 
* g the worship of the Linga, were probably used by the crafty 
= Brahmanical priesthood as the instruments of a persecution, 
= which lasted from the 7th century until the final overthrow of 
= Buddhism in the 12th. The opposition raised by Buddhism to 
= caste and a lordly priesthood rendered it impossible that it could 
— coexist with Br hmanism. Colonel Sykes, who has given 
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considerable attention to this subject, remarks: “In the 7th — $ 


cent uddhism, apparently crushed by the weight of its 
gigantic monastic system and rendered unpopular by the rigid, 










self-denying and elevated character of its practical doctrines, 
was fast disappearing from India, and Brahmanism ash ; 
was about to take its place.” The Mackenzie MSS. and the i 
History of mm wi mention the persecution of the Buddhists. S 

The persect sand sufferings the Buddhists were exposed to 
in Bahar, in consequence of the gradual ascendancy of Brahman 
rulers and priests from the 5th to the 12th centuries, caused 
them either to forsake the country or to conform to the dominant 
religion; hence perhaps from this association of Buddhists with. 
the Brahmans have sprung, many of those sects amo the * 
Hindus, who received a leaven of liberalism from Buddhism. 
Bahar, was the fount of Buddhist propagandigm to Ceylon, the 
Dekhan, Tibet, Nepal, China and the Eastern Archipelago; all 
the Buddhists in those countries look to Bahar as the cradle of © 
their faith. The Buddhists, like the followers of a purer system, 
when scattered abroad, went every where, preaching their 
faith. They forsook the fair fields of Bahar with all their 
endearing associations, rather than apostatise from their ancestral 
creed; their zeal forproselytism received an additional stimulus; 
like the pilgrim fathers of New England, they secured the 
foundations of their religion in lands far remote from the reach 
of their persecutors. We shall now notice the CHIEF COUNTRIES 
THAT OWE THEIR FAITH TO BARAR. 

CEYLON “THE ADOPTEDCOUNTRY OF THE PERSECUTED Bup- 
DHISTS,” is indebted for its Buddhist faith to missionaries of that 
persuasion, who came from Bahar and taught their creed without 
the aid of books which were not introduced until 300 years 
subsequently; Landresse however is of opinion that Buddhism 
was brought into Ceylon from Kashmir. The Ratnacarit, one 
of the Pali Buddhist historical works of Ceylon, which is cited 
and appealed to as a document of undoubted veracity, represents 
Ceylon as having been the abode of devils before the time of 
Gautama who came and preached there; according to its 
authority, he was the 4th Buddha who arrived from Jndia, 
having preached previously at Gaya and Benares. He 
slanted his foot on Adam’s peak, and after having published 
his tenets throughout the island, returned to India: he mad 
two subsequent visits. Zhe period ef Gautamas advent i 
Ceylon was probably about ten centuries B. _C.; he land- 
ed near Kandy, and was chiefly occupied in suppressing 
the Naga or snake worship, the aboriginal religion of Ceylon. 
The Puranas call the first inhabitants of Ceylon demons. — 
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They apply the epithets asuras, nagas, yachshas, rackshas, to 
all tribes not of Hindu descent. * The turbulent and uncivi- 
= lized state of Ceylon at Gautama’s first visit is represented by a 
severe contest with the demons and nagas, most probably 
the indigenous and savage tribes of the island, who were 
worshippers of devils and serpents—the most ancient and 
= most lasting of all the heathen superstitions” Even in the 
present day Kappuism or devil worship prevails extensivel 
in Ceylon, and part of it has been incorporated into the Bud- 
dhist system there. The insular situation of Ceylon rendered 
it favourable as a retreat for the persecuted Buddhists, when 
_ driven from India. Upham, who has thrown much light on the 
= condition of Buddhism in Ceylon, states, “ vast numbers of 
Buddhists emigrated to the fine and fertile island of Ceylon 
~ from India after ages of sanguinary wars; protected by its posi- 
J tion the fugitives there found security ; they carried hither their 
: arts and preserved with their sacred books the faith of which 
; they formed the depository, and Buddhism seems to have struck 
: deep root and to have flourished ever since in its insular 
_ retreat.” Ceylon having been in the 6th century the em- 
= porñum for the trade between China and the Arabian Gulph, 
and also having maintained extensive commercial relations with 
India, must have afforded great facilities for Buddhist emigra- 
tions. Fa Hian embarked for Ceylon from Tamluk, A. D. 412. 
2 Tamluk then carried on great traffic both by sea and land. The 
Mahavanso mentions that B. C. 157 a great number of 
= Buddhist priests were sent from Allahabad to take part in 
= laying the foundation stone of the great temple or thupa in 
the city of Anuradhpur in Ceylon; on the same occasion 


E eat numbers of Buddhist priests were also sent from 
A enares, and Ougein. B. C. 306, Mahindo, the son of 


= Asoko, king of Bahar, was sent on a religious embassy 
to Ceylon by his father: he converted the King Dewa- 
_ nunpityatisso, who caused many monasteries to be founded in 
_ Ceylon: several members of his family were ordained priests : 
his prime minister built a college there. 

+ “After the close of the third great Buddhist convocation 
= B. CŒ. 309, held at Palibothra, in the reign of Asoko, a 
dispersion of Buddhist missionaries took place to foreign 
= gountries for the purpose of propagating their faith. Bijaya 
went from Bahar and settled in —— where he became 
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King. When Fa Hian visited Ceylon A. D. 412, he saw a 
nagnificent temple at Anuradhpur, which was ornamented 

h gold and silver, in laying the foundation of which B. C. 157, 
thousands c fR addhist priests assisted, who came from Rajgriha, 
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Ougein, Oude, Kashmir. Near it he saw a very large monas- 
tery in which were five thousand ecclesiastics, and which had 
been erected 87 B. C., in it was an image of Buddha, twen 
three feet high, of blue jasper, and set in precious stones; he 
mentions the introduction into Ceylon from Magadh ofa branch 
of Sakya’s tree, the Ficus Indica or banyan. The tooth of Bud- 
dha was seen by him in a temple: it had been obtained from the | 
King of Kalinga or Orissa A. D. 275 by Mahasen, King of Ceylon; 
this relic is now in the possession of the English. The King and in- 
habitants of Ceylon were Buddhists in Fa Hian’s time: he spent 
two years in Ceylon, and obtained several books there, written in 
the Fan or Pali language. The ruins of cities, temples and mauso- 
leums, and the immense lakes for facilitating irrigation, bear witness 
to the former state of splendour that existed in Ceylon under 
Buddhist sway. The mountains of Ceylon have the finest Bud- 
dhist temples of the East, and its priests the highest character for 
their knowledge of the truths of pure Buddhism. The remains of 
former grandeur are to be seen in enormous blocks of stone and 
columns of marble as well as in inscriptions. On the diserepan- 
cy between the Buddhism of Ceylon in some points and that of 
Nepal, Upham remarks, ** The metaphysics and cosmogony of the 
doctrine which the Singhalese received from Gautama, are as 
much in accordance with the Buddhism of Nepal as a system of 
ethics, founded on prescriptive doctrine and rules applicable to 
the relations of society, can agree with dogmas appealing only 
to the perceptions of the philosopher, and approachable alone by 
such subtle and intricate ratiocinations as few minds are able 
successfully to unravel and follow out to their extreme results.” 
BETWEEN THE DEKKAN OR SOUTH OF INDIA AND CEYLON 
a considerable amount of intercourse, political, religious and 
commercial, seems to have subsisted formerly. Geological data 
would lead us to conclude that Ceylon was at one period united 
with India; the Pamban Channel is very shallow and the shores 
on both sides correspond in their strata. The Rajavali, one of the 
historical books ot Ceylon, translated by re oae under the 
patronage of Sir A. Johnstone, states that Ceylon was anci- 
ently joined to India and that there was no strait between. The 
Ratnacari another historical work, mentions that there was 
considerable intercourse between Ceylon and Malabar, that the 
Kings of Malabar often invaded Ceylon and destroyed the 
temples, and that the king of Kalinga i. e. the northern Circars, 
hada tooth of Buddha, which he restored to the king of Ceylon. 
In the 7th century A. D. Buddhist priests went from Ceylon to 
hold a discussion with Vasaka the prime minister of the Pan- 
dion king. According to Professor Wilson, * The Jain faith was 
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introduced into the Peninsula about the seventh century of the 
Christian era; its course South was stopped at an early period, 
but it extended itself through the centre and in the West of 
the Peninsula, and enjoyed some consideration in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; it was mainly instrumental in its outset 
- to the declension of the Buddhas, and in the twelfth century the 
joint attack of Saivas and Vaishnavas put a final term to its 
eareer and enforced its decline. There are still however many 
Jain establishments in the Dekkan and the religion is not with- 
out numerous and affluent votaries. The Buddhas according 
to tradition came to the Peninsula only in the third century 
after Christianity.” Buddhism probably was introduced into the 
Dekkan chiefly from Ceylon, with which it maintained a close 
connection : the Rajavali however mentions that the Cey- 
lon monarchy was founded by Vijaya B. C. 633, who came 
from Kalinga, was of a royal family and brought with him 
many persons from Madura; he became a convert to Bud- 
dhism. Remusat states that the Malabars conquered Ceylon, 
B.C. 24: In the tenth century of the Christian era, the natives 
from the Dekkan multiplied so much in Ceylon, as to over- 
throw the power of the Ceylonese and to gain the ascendency 
in the Government. The oldest traditions however shew that 
the Southern part of the Dekkan was first colonised by a Hindu 
race. Ram’s expedition to Ceylon was connected with the spre 
of Hinduism: he brought Brahmans from the North of India 
and civilized Kerala, i. e. Malabar. Pandya, who went from 
Oude, founded the Pandion Kingdom four centuries B. C., 
which in former days extended along the Malabar Coast, and 
continued in a flourishing state until the 12th century A. D. 
THe DEKKAN OWES ITS RELIGION AS WELL AS CIVILIZA- 
| TION CHIEFLY TO BAHAR ; the country about the Kavery 
4 river was cleared and cultivated by settlers from Oude. 
X Ram is said to have built the temple of Rameswar, which 
: drew numbers of pilgrims from the North of India, who 
settled there and first cultivated the country: among them 
was Pandion; who built the city of Madura. The city of 
F Trinchinopoly was built by a colonist from Oude, named 
Chola, who gave his name to the Coromandel Coast which is pro- 
perly Cholomandal, i. e. the district of Chola. A gastya, the first 
— who composed a Tamul grammar, came from North India, 
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i d led the Brahmans across the Vindhya Mountains into the 
= Dekkan: he settled in the Dekkan, became “ the father of Tamul 

= grammar and medicine,” and introduced letters and religion 
£ Dravira. The Mackenzie MSS. lead us 
yilization was introduced into the Dekkan 
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from the North of India. Wilson writes, “ All the traditions — 
and records of the Peninsula recognise in eve of ita 
period when the natives were not Hindus, an t prior to 
the introduction of civilization from the North the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula were foresters and mountaineers or goblins and 
demons.” Kumari, a goddess, the wife of Shiva, gave her name* __ 
to Cape Comorin and was worshipped in the Dekkan at the 4 
commencement of the Christian era. The Tamul langu 
began to emerge from its rude state in consequence of the 
intercourse maintained with North India: the language of the 
mountaineers of Rajmahal abounds in terms common to the 
Telegu and Tamul. Places of note, mountains, temples have 
Sanskrit names; all the traditions of the Dekkan acknowl 

an immigration of Brahmans from the North of India; the 
Tamul books are chiefly translations from the Sanskrit; there 
was little Tamul literature before the introduction of the Sans- 
krit, and Tamul was the only literature cultivated in the 
Dekkan for a considerable period: the Telinga was reduced 
to fixed rules by the Brahmans: the Canarese language borrows 
largely from the Sanskrit. 

BUDDHISM EXISTED IN THE DEKKAN BEFORE BRAHMANISM : 
according to Sykes and Taylor the first inhabitants resembled the 
aborigines of other parts of India in religion and manners; the 
Mackenzie MSS. show that the greater part of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions found there are not earlier than the 11th century, 
A. D. Buddhism was violently persecuted and the most cruel 
tortures were resorted to by the Shivites ; its overthrow was 
effected according to Mr. Chambers between the 9th and 12th 
centuries, A. D. Remusat shows from Fa Hian’s travels “ that 
Buddhism had penetrated into the Dekkan at a very remote 
yeriod :” we find that Amara Singha, the author of the Amara 

osha, the best Sanskrit Vocabulary, and one of the nine gems 
at the Court of Vikramaditya, was a Buddhist. Nagardhuna, 
a celebrated Buddhist writer and preacher, the inventor of a 
Buddhist philosophical system, is said to have lived in Berar 
twelve centuries B. C. Dr. Buchanan in his ** Journey through 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar” makes mention of numerous 
Buddhist and Jain remains scattered all over the country. The 
ruins af a magnificent Buddhist chaitya have been found at 
Amravati in Berar. The numerous cave temples of the 
Dekkan are chiefly ee, cae those at Karli and Junir havé 
Buddhist inscriptions in the Pali of the date of two centuries 
and a half B. C. Colonel Sykes, in analysing the ancient 
inscriptions, remarks ‘that prior to the fourth century A. D. 
every inscription whatever is in the Pali language, and by 
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Buddhists: and subsequently to that period a rough Sanskrit 
makes its appearance, gradually refining into the polished 
Sanskrit of the tenth and eleventh centuries—affording 
ground for the presumption that the Sanskrit gradually super- 
seded and displaced the Pali” Mauch valuable information 

* respecting the ancient state and religion of the Dekkan may be 
found in “ Wilson’s descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie 
MSS.” 

Orissa, the Utkal of the Puranas, is also called Kalinga. 
Whether Buddhism spread to it from Central India or from Ma- 
gadh or from the Dekkan is uncertain. No Brahmanical remains 
of ancient date are found init. Mr. Stirling proves from the 
annals of Orissa that the temple of Jagarnath was not com- 
pleted before 1198 A. D., that the temple of Shiva Bhobaneswar 
was finished A. D. 657, and the temple at Kanarak A. D. 1241. 
Colonel Sykes remarks that the Jagarnath worshipped in Oriss@ 
resembles closely the Buddha in the caves at Ellora, and that 
the temple of Jagarnath was probably founded on the site of a 
great chaitya, or Buddhist temple, which contained Buddhas 
tooth; this tooth was in 311.A. D. sent to Ceylon. In the : 
fourth aud seventh centuries A. D. the princes of Orissa were Bud- 
dhists. Hiuan Thsang, a Chinese Buddhist traveller, passed 
through it in the seventh century and saw several topes of = = 
Asoko; one of the eight great Buddhist chaityas was situate = 
in Orissa. Turner states that Jagarnath is held in venera- — 
tion by the Tibetans, who are Buddhists, and who make pilgri- 
mages to his shrine and to Ganga Sagar ; at his festival there 1s 
a blending of all castes as if fragmentary remains of a perio - 
when caste did not exist: thirty miles from Puri inland, the - 
remains of a Jain establishment with numerous cayerns cut in 
the rocks have been discovered and described by Colonel 

l Mackenzie. At Udyagiri and Khandgiri caves in Cuttack, five 
miles west of Bhobaneswar, numerous Pali Buddhist inscriptions 
have been found of the date of three centuries B. C. ; the caves 
are stated to have been excavated by Rajas of Kalinga. At 
Dhauli in Cuttack, a Pali Buddhist inscription of the date B. C. 
_ 330, hasbeen found, mentioning Asoko or Pyadasi, the Greek 
= ny Antiochus, and one of the Ptolemies of Hgypt: it contains 
= local edicts, similar to those of Girnar in Gujarat, commending 
= the non-destruction of life. The Uriya language is chiefly of 
ay Sanskrit origin. Arrian and Ptolemy describe the coasts of 
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Brahmanism was introduced by Sankara Acharya into it in the 
9th century. Todd shews the early advances made in civilization 
in Rajputana. Malcolm is of opinion that Buddhism existed 
in Central India nine centuries B. C. In Western India it has 
also prevailed for a long time; the specimens of architecture and 
sculpture taken from Somnath by Mahmud of Gizni in 1026 
were of Buddhist origin; Fa Hian found in Scind Buddhists 
who had come from China; the caves of Western India, accord- 
ing to Mr. Erskine, who has investigated the subject very closely 
in the 3rd volume of the Bombay ‘Transactions, indicate a 
Buddhist origin as the Ceenobite buildings are foreign to 
Brahmanical institutions; the caves of Kanari and Salsette 
offer the most genuine specimens to be found in India of Bud- 
dhist temple, caves and monasteries; of the caves at Ellora ten 
are Buddhist and nine Brahmanical; the caves of Ajunta 
are Buddhist. The noblest remains of sacred architecture in 
western India are Buddhist or Jain; the principal shrine of 
Buddha was at Dwaraka. ‘The number and magnitude of 
the caves in western India show that the wealth and power of 
established government and active power for years could only 
have produced them.” The Jains were powerful in western 
India even in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Cutch and 
Scind were Buddhist countries up to the seventh century 
A. D.: Asoko built a stupa there: the Balabhi dynasty in 
Gujarat were Buddhists in the 2d century: the coins from 
Gujarat are chiefly Buddhist; the caves of Karli near Puna 
have Pali Buddhist inscriptions of the date 543 B. C. according 
to Dr. Wilson: the Ajunta caves have Pali Buddhist inserip- 
tions of the date eight centuries A. D. ; the inscriptions on the 
rock of Girnar on the coast of Gujarat are Pali Buddhist, of 
the date B. C. 325, mentioning Asoko; their chief object is to 
prohibit the slaughter of animals. 

Wilsonstates that Buddhism didnot enter CENTRAL INDIA—the 
Aryabhumi of Manu, until the 3rd century A. D.,—but modern 
discoveries overthrow this view and also show that Buddhism 
flourished trom the sixth century B. C. to the sixth century A. 
D. on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna. Ougein was eminent 
Jor tts Buddhism in the third century A. D.; it must therefore 
have taken root there a considerable time previously. The 
columns of Delhi and Allahabad bear Pali Buddhist inserip- 
tions of the date 325 DB. C.; Mount Abu and Rajputana afe 
strewed with the remains of splendid Jain temples, as described 
by Todd in his “ Annals of Rajasthan” Kanau jin Fa Hian’s 


time had a Buddhist tope: the numerous coins and other Bud- 


dhist relics found there render it very probable that it was a 
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Buddhist town; Oude was Buddhist in Fa Hian’s time : Allaha- 
bad in the seventh century had 100 monasteries. Benares, 
when visited by Hiuan Thsang. a Chinese traveller, in 638, had 
30 monasteries and 3,000 priests, though Buddhism was then 
in a state of decay. Fa Hian writes of Central India as “the 
seat of Buddhism for a number of centuries.” Fo preached in 
Kananj, and towers were erected to his memory in the sur- 
rounding country. The coins dug up at Ougein are supposed to 
be the most ancient coins in India, they have Buddhist emblems 
on them and Pali legends. 

THE COUNTRIES TO THE NortH OF Inp1ra have been long the 
strongholds of Buddhism. Sakya Muni is said by some to have 
been born at Kapila near Oude. In the countries to the east 
and north of the Indus, Buddhism was in a flourishing condition 
in the fourth century ; there there were then 1400 monasteries: as 
late as the seventh century Buddhism was the religion of the in- 
habitants, who maintained political relations with China. Bud- 
dhism spread as far as Kabul and the neighbouring countries ten 
centuries B. C. The introduction of the religion of Zoroaster 
into Bukhara however displaced Buddhism. Jt was in a palmy 
state in Affghanistan in the fourth century, but was almost extinct 
in the seventh; the Scythians ruled Affghanistan from the 
second century B. C. until the third century A. D.; they were 
Buddhists. Fa Hian found many Buddhist topes and temples 
near the Panjab, he crossed the Indus near Bukkur and all the 
surrounding country was then Buddhist. -He mentions, “ all 
the kings of the different kingdoms to the east of the Jumna 
are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, and when they do 

honour to the ecclesiastics they take off their: diadems. They, 
4 and the princes of their families, and their officers, give them 
= food with their own hands. When this is done, a carpet 
is spread for the ecclesiastics, and they place themselves 
opposite.” Remusat points out the importance of Fa Hian’s 
testimony, as shewing that for a thousand years, from the sixth 
century B. C. nntil the fifth A. D., Buddhism had prevailed 
=  uninterruptedly in the very holiest places of Brahmanism, Oude, 
= Mutra, Allahabad, Benares; and that of the numerous coins and 
inscriptions found in India previous to the 5th century A. D. 
not one has any relation to Brahmanism. Fa Hian in his route 
from China through Tartary to Ceylon, with the exception of 
_ the deserts of Jessulmir and Bikanir, found only a Buddhist 
_ people and dynasty, with traditions of the continuance of the 
= same state of things for the preceding 1000 years. 
We proceed next to THE VALLEY OF NIPAL ‘once a lake.” 
1 has laid open its literature and that of ‘Tibet to the 
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gaze of the literati of Europe. Two tides of emigration flowed 
to Nipal from Bahar; the one about the second century A. D. 
composed of Buddhists flying from Brahmanical tyranny, the 
other in the fourteenth century of Brahmans taking refuge from 
Moslem bigotry. The Buddhism of Nipal has been chiefly derived 
rom Bahar; Upham writes, “after ages of sanguinary wars 
suddhism was finally expelled and routed from India, and its 
vanquished followers fled in all directions from their relentless 
persecutors the Hindu Brahmans, many taking refuge in Nipal 
and among the impervious recesses of the Himalaya mountains.” 
The Nipal Buddhists attribute the destruction of a great portion 
of their literature to Sankara Acharya, who was a violent per- 
secutor. The Nipal Buddhist writings are of India origin. 
Hodgson states that, “the Buddhist works of Nipal were 
composed by the sages of Magadh, Kosalai, Oude, and Raja- 
griha, and were transferred to Nipal by Buddhist missionaries 
soon after their being composed.” The best of the Nipal 
Buddhist writings were composed in the plains of India before 
the dispersion of the Buddhists. Tradition mentions that some 
of the earliest propagators of Buddhism in Nipal came to it 
direct from India. Kashyap, Kanaka Muni, Sakya Sinha and 
many other Buddhists visited Nipal from India. Sakya Sinha 
went with the Raja of Benares, 1350 bhikshus, and a crowd 
of peasantry on a pilgrimage from Oude to Nipal. The Bhutan 
people, who are Buddhists, say their religion came from 
Benares. In the opinion of Hodgson Buddhism was establish- 
ed in Nipal previous to the second century B. C. Remusat 
thinks that the country between Nipal and the Jumna was 
the birth place of Buddhism,—it was the chief scene of Bud- 
dha’s ministry. Kapila, near the source of the Rapti, at the 
foot of the Nipal hills, was the birth place of one of the Bud- 
dhist patriarchs ; but whether Nipal was peopled from China 
or from India is difficult to ascertain. The Tao Zu, a Chinese 
sect, were seen by Fa Hian near the Nipal hills: they wor- 
shipped the relies of Buddha. A. D. 428 and 466, ambassadors 
came from China to Kapila near Gorakpur. The preponderance 
of arguments is perhaps in favour of the Indian origin of Nipal 
Buddhism—the Khas or Parbattia, the language of the Nipal 
mountaineers, an Indian Prakrit, spoken by the Garkhas, was 
introduced by colonies from India between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries A. D.; four-fifths of it is Hindi; but thé 
Nawar, or language of the valley of Nipal, is much like 
that of Tibet and the trans-Himalayan dialects; the character | 
of the language however is Nagri. The Brahman Newars 


who form the proportion of one-twentieth of the Newar  — 
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peu eens say they came from Tirhut A. D. 1322, driven 
yy the persecuting sword of the Mussalmans—all the great 
Nipal writings are now composed in Sanskrit, which is the 


language of literature. “ The existing Buddha writings of 
ve 


Nipal are originally of Indian growth. The drawings of 
animals, implements, vehicles, dresses are alien to Nipal 
and proper to India.” Inscriptions show the Indian origin 
of Nipal Buddhism and also the early existence of Buddhism 
on the borders of Nipal. The columns of Bettiah, Bakra 
and Radiah noticed by Mr. Hodgson, have precisely the same 
inscriptions with the Allahabad and Delhi columns: they are 
Pali Buddhist of the date 315 B. C., and mention Asoko: they 
were decyphered by Prinsep. Lauri, a village in Champarannear 
the Nipal tarai, has a pillar of Bhim Sing’s, forty-one feet high ; 
it is of Buddhist origin: a large city formerly stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of this pillar, some ruins of which have been found. 
In Fa Hian’s time the Tarai jungle had begun to overwhelm the 
habitations of men. Fa Hian saw to the North of Gorakpur, 
a tower, built by a King of the country, and containing a relic 
of Buddha: near it were a monastery and ecclesiastics; he 
describes the kingdom of Kapila, as “ teeming with Buddhist 
monuments.” Near Bettiah he saw numerous towers, columns 
and other monuments of Buddha. * In 1837, in confirmation 
ofthe locality being anciently devoted to Buddhism, Mr. Liston 
discovered in pergannah Sidowa, in the eastern division of Go- 
rakpur, at a place called Kiusa, a colossal alto relievo figure of 
Buddha, surrounded by compartments in which were represent- 
ed various actions of his life; and in the neighbourhood were 
several heaps and mounds of rubbish, no doubt the remains of 
a Buddhist city.” Bakra on the Gandak has a Buddhist pillar: 
Colebrooke gives an account of Devapal Deva, who was a 
Buddhist monarch and ruled over Bengal as well as Lassa and 
Bhutan ; he successfully invaded Camboje, after traversing as a 
conqueror the Vindya range of mountains. Hodgson observes 
that “the Indian origin of Nipal Buddhism (whether it 
reached the valley direct or via Bhut or China) seems to be 
unquestionable from the fact, that all the great Sangata scrip- 
tures of Nipal are written in the Sanskrit language.” He 
thinks that Nipal received some of the earliest propagators 
of Buddhism in the valley direct from India, but that the physiog- 
fiomy, language, architecture and manners of the Newars 
shew that the greater part of them came to Nipal from the 


North. The Sambhu Purana records that a Buddhist teacher, 


Manjusri, led a colony into Nipal from China, cleared Ni- 
pal of the waters which then covered it and erected the first 
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3uddhist temples. The primitive language was Chinese, which 
in the course of time became greatly “altered in consequence of 
the emigration of people from Madhya Desa or Bahar. Dher- 
makar was a noted Chinese Prince of Nipal. Prachanda Deva, 
Rajah of Gaur, Kanaka Mani, Kashyapa, Sakya Singa are said 
at different periods to have made pilgrimages to Nipal with 
numerous trains of followers, the majority of whom remained 
behind and settled in the valley. Hodgson thinks—that 
Nipal Buddhism corresponds more with the original system 
than the Ceylonese does, inasmuch as the ‘* written standard 
authorities of Buddhism in Magadha, in Kosala, in Rajagriha, in 
a word in the metropolis of Buddhism, were transferred direct- 
ly and immediately to the proximate hills of Nipal,” whereas 
the first book did not reach Ceylon until 300 years after the 
introduction of the creed,—that the medium for conv eying 
Buddhist tenets to Nipal was the Sanskrit, which he thinks 
was used in North India and not the Pali—and that the 
Buddhist MSS. of Nipal are the only original treatises on 
Buddhism now extant and the only ones, through which we 
shall be enabled to elucidate the real nature of the religious 
doctrines of the Indo Chinese, Tibetans, and Mongolians. 

Tipeer differs in its Buddhist creed mam Nipal in the fol- 
lowing points,—monastic institutions are retained in Tibet, 
they ħave been abolished in Nipal; the Vajra Acharyas, how- 
ever lead a conventual life—but they are married.—There is no 
caste in Tibet, but it exists now in Nipal, in a modified form, 
though formerly there was — saa Tibetan Buddhism 

retains less of the principle of reserve, it promulgates its 
faith by inscriptions and religious buildings, which exposure to 
the eyes of the vulgar w ould’ not be tolerated in Nipal. 
Georgi in his Alph: abetum Tibetanum states that Buddhism 
was introduced: into Tibet from China A. D: 60, but Sakya’s 
Buddhism was not adopted until the seventh century; up to 
that time the doctrines of the Lao Tsen formed the faith of the 
people of Tibet. Remusat concurs in this view ; other authors 
however consider Bahar as the source of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Landresse, in his very able introduction to the Foe Koue ki, gives 
the following opinion, * Between the seventh and tenth century 
A. D. the Tibetans left the limits of their country as conquerors, 
and carried on an almost uninterrupted war with China, and the 
rivers which flow from their valleys to the South East, afford? 
ing them a passage to India; they extended their power so 
much in that direction as to give to the Bay of Ber igal the 
name of the ‘Tibetan sea. They formed then a powerful « empire 
which included little Bukharia. At the commencement of this 
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veriod of their glory Buddhism was introduced among them. 
Rejected at first by the mass of the nation, it finally gained the 
victory, and the Lamas assumed an authority, whieh increased 
progressively, until the period of the invasion of the Mongols, 
when it changed itself into a system of absolute power. After 


that time they attempted no further conquests but those of 


proselytism, and the religion of which their country is become 
the centre, has perpetuated the influence that they had formerly 
acquired by their arms over the other Tartars. Hindu mis- 
stonartes were their first instructors” Ue is of opinion how- 
ever that the Getae, who were Buddhists, and lived in the 
west of China, were dispersed on the ruin of their power, and 
sought refuge, partly in Tibet, and partly in other places, and 
that wherever they went they diffused their tenets. Writers 
generally agree that Buddhism was not established in Tibet until 
about the seventh century. The king of Tibet was married to a 
princess of China, who professed Buddhism. Buddhism pene- 
trated Central Asia a long time before it spread in Tibet,- but 
the Tartar invasion gave it a shock and caused its followers to 
take refuge in Tibet. Buddha is said when dying to have de- 
clared that his followers would be persecuted in India and would 
be obliged to fly to the high mountains of Tibet, which would 
become the residence of the true faith, from whence it would 
disperse itself among all people and through the world. In A. D. 
632, the king of Lassa sent his prime minister to India to study 
the doctrines of Buddhism: he built many temples and schools, 
and spent his life in propagating Buddhism; his wife was a native 
of India; he rendered Buddhism the dominant system; civilization 
was introduced into Tibet from India; the Tibetan alphabet 
is derived from the Indian. The Kaligyur and Stangyur, the 
former of which consists of 100 vols., were written in Sanskrit 
about the ninth century, and give an account of the doctrines of 
Buddhism ; an analysis of these works has been furnished by 
Professor Wilson. Hodgson states, “ I have no doubt that 
Tibet is indebted for tts literature to Buddha missionaries, and 
refugees from Hindustan. These individuals carried with them 
and subsequently procured from India, many of the sacred and 
profane works of their sect, and as was their wont, they immediately 
began to instruct the people of Bhut in their own, that is, in the 
Sanskrit letters and language; they subsequently translated all 
the Sanskrit works they had into the vernacular tongue of the 
country.” 

The Newari, or language of Nipal proper, bears a close affinity 
to the Tibetan language and is of trans-Himalayan origin. ‘“‘ Bhu- 
tan literature is so widely diffused among the humbler classes 
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of society as to reach persons covered with filth, and destitute 
of every one of these thousand luxuries which in our ideas pre- 
cede the great luxury of books; printing is in general use; the 
invention of printing the Bhutiyas got from China, but the 
universal use they make of it is a merit of their own.” Remusat 
founded the following conclusions on a close examination of the 
travels of Fa Hian—that at the beginning of the 5th century 
Buddhism was established in central Tartary to the west of the 
Great Desert; at Khotan and in all the parts North of the 
Himalaya where Fa Hian saw monasteries of religious persons 
—that Buddhism was then in a flourishing state in Kabul, 
and Kandahar,—and in all the states to the West of the Indus. 
In Affghanistan many Buddhist emblems and Pali inscriptions 
have been found on the coins. In A. D. 695, a Native of 
Khotan translated many Buddhist books from Sanskrit into 
Chinese. Buddhism flourished at Khotan before the Christian 
Era and was the religion of the country up to the period when 
the Mussalmans took all the cities of Little Bukharia. Fa Hian 
mentions that, in the country bordering on the lake Lob, the 
King was a Buddhist, and there were 400 priests who studied 
the books of India and the language of India. Missionaries from 
Hindustan carried the doctrines of Buddhism to Khotan and 
communicated their literature to them: Khotan was once a kind 
of metropolis of Buddhism and maintained a close connexion 
with India. We find that Buddhism exercised a considerable 
amount of influence even in Persia until the period of the Arab 
conquests. Fa Hian found the people of Khotan honouring the 
law of Buddha; he lodged in a monastery which contained 3000 
ecclesiastics; he saw a procession of Buddhist priests with 
Buddhist images and a fine monastery near Khotan which took 
80 yearsin building. The Chinese say that the people of Khotan 
are a Hindu colony. Buddhism was introduced among the 
Mongolians A. D. 1344. Concerning the Lao Tsen, or 
Doctors of Reason, whose tenets constituted the faith of the 
people of Tibet as late as the seventh century, Landresse re- 
marks, “We cannot well deny the analog which subsists 
between the Lao Tsen and those of the Buddhists, an analogy 
which extends to the very base of their doctrines as well as to 
the details of popular belief, and which could scarcely have 
sprung up in two countries independently of communication.” 
This doctrine had extensive influence in China from the earliest® 
times; mention is made of the followers of the Lao Tsen visit- 
ing Buddhist shrines near Gorakpur; they are not reckoned by 
the Buddhists in their list of heretics, but are called the followers 
of the mystic cross, which is a Buddhist emblem. Fa Hian 
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states they came annually from all countries to adore Kasyapa, 
a Buddhist patriarch. Sykes is of opinion that documents 
show that 1400 years ago they were professors of a creed neither 
Buddhist nor Brahmanical, but referring to a remote antiquity, 
known both to India and China, and approximating rather to 
Buddhism than Brahmanism. The Lama of Tibet is a living 
representative of Buddha, a literal successor, or rather the same 
spirit, which according to the metempsychosis once animated the 
bodies of the Buddhist patriarchs in India, who, in the fifth 
century, emigrated into China and afterwards were continued in 
Tibet. The first Lama ruled in Tibet in the thirteenth century. 
The “ Masters of the doctrine” were the hierarchs of Buddhism 
between the fifth and thirteenth century. Landresse terms La- 
maism, “* Buddhism reformed.” When the first Romish Mission- 
aries that entered Tibet saw the monasteries, processions, pilgrim- 
ages and festivals of the followers of the Lama, they thought 
that Lamaism was a degenerate Christian ity and a vestige of 
what the Nestorians had spread: the same view was also taken by 
Thevenot, Renaudot and Georgi. Klaproth and Remusat how- 
ever state that at the time the Buddhist patriarchs established 
themselves in Tibet, the neighbouring country of Tartary was 
filled with Nestorian Christians. Remusat remarks on the cir- 
cumstances of pilgrims from India going to visit the Lama, 
« The credulous pilgrims departing from Benares to Ceylon, can 
climb the almost inaccessible mountains of Nipal, and deliver- 
ing themselves to superstitious illusions, honour the person of the 
same Gautama, that their ancestors have banished from his native 
country, and that the succession of events has brought back 
by a thousand revolutions, to the place where the ancient 
mythology has placed his cradle.” 

the fourth century A. D., according to the testimony of 
Chinese historians, Buddhism was predominant in Tartary, 
Bactria, Khotan and Kashmir. ‘The lovely valley of Kasu- 


MIR, the Thessaly of India, once a lake, and said to have 
been drained by Kasyapa Muni, was in ancient times a strong- 


hold of Buddhism. We cannot now enter on a discussion as 
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the deepest study of those interested in ascertaining the origin 


of Buddhism—the Mahabharat mentions Kashmir as the resi- 
dence of the Rishis of the north—the Himalaya motntains 
have been the scene of pilgrimages from the earliest times— 
Kashmir had religious relations with the Mongolians in the 
seventh century B. C.—in the eighth century A. D. an alliance 
was formed with Kashmir by the Chinese—in the time of Ptol- 
emy, the geographer, the king of Kashmir held the Panjab in 
subjection—the Nagas or snake worshippers were the aborigines 
of Kashmir,—the land of Kashmir is considered holy by the 
Hindus—the Haravansa mentions that Gonard, king of Kashmir, 
was in alliance with Jarasanda king of Magadh and fought as 
his ally at the siege of Mathura—Kashmir was the native 
country of the Pandavas, who acted so conspicuous a part in the 
war of the Mahabharat—these and various other points show 
that the history of Kashmir is clearly identified with the his- 
tory of religion in India. Fa Hian mentions that the country 
to the north of Kashmir was Buddhist; the king was a Buddhist, 
and there were 500 monasteries; there was a tower of Asoko’s 
in Kashmir; during the reign of Asoko a Buddhist convocation 
was held in Kashmir; 1500 priests were present. 

Dropping then any further consideration of the Buddhism of 
Kashmir, which seems to have been of an ex-ZIJndian origin, 
though it derived much strength and system through the 
agency of missionaries trom Bahar, we shall give a slight notice 
respecting THE DIFFUSION OF BUDDHISM TO CHINA AND THE 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO AND BURMA by means of the zeal of the 
Buddhists of Bahar, who entered on their system of propagan- 
dism about the third century B. C. sending out their mission- 
aries to the Tibetans and Mongolians of the north, the Singhalese 
and Burmese of the South and the Chinese and Japanese of 
the East. The numerous monasteries scattered through the 
Burman empire shew the influence Buddhism exercises; in 
Rangoon alone there are 1500 priests. In the wars between 
the Burmese and Pegu, Buddhism was the common religion 
of both states; the priests took no part in the dispute and were 
respected by both parties. Pali is the sacred language of Bur- 
ma. Major Moor in his Pantheon says, “in Ava, where 
Buddhism is orthodoxy, the idea is upheld that it was equally 
prevalent in the same form throughout India till about the 
second century before Christ, when the Brahmans are statefl 
to have introduced themselves and their rites.” The Burmese 
believe their religion was derived from Ceylon, from which 


it was brought to them via Arrakan. ey derive their A 


literature trom Ceylon. Some authors state that the Burme 
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laws were introduced from Ceylon via Arrakan, others from 
Magadh via Arrakan. Dr. Buchanan is of opinion that the 
Burmese received their religion and laws through the Mugs ‘ 
of Arrakan. According to the Burmese tables of chronology 
the first Burmese King came from Magadh. The opinion sup- 
ported by the majority of writers is, that Buddhism was intro- 
duced into Ava via Arrakan originally, though it was afterwards 
recruited from Ceylon. Tagung on the Irrawaddy was the an- 
cient capital of Burma: the Burmese suppose it was founded by 
a Colony from Central India; Buddhist images with Pali 
inscriptions were found there in 1835. Wilson shows that the 
topes of Central India are the same with the Dahgobs of Ava, 
Pegu and Ceylon. Buddhagosa, who went from Ceylon to Burma 
B. C. 543, was a great propagator of Buddhism in Burma. The 
Burmese state that 650 years after Buddha’s death, a Brahman 
was deputed to Ceylon to copy works on the incarnation of 
Buddha. In 1824 the King of Ava sent two learned men 
to Ceylon to procure the original books in which the Buddhist 
doctrines were recorded. 

BUDDHISM WAS INTRODUCED INTO S1AmM 529 B. C. accord- 
ing to Finlayson. The traditions of Siam, Cambodia, Ava, 
Pegu, ascribe their civilization to Ceylon. At different periods 
Buddhist Missions were sent from Siam to Ceylon to make 
enquiries on points of faith. A. D. 1059 an embassy was sent 
from Ceylon to Siam to solicit pecuniary aid in order to 
re-establish the Buddhist dynasty in Ceylon, which had been 
overthrown by the Malabars: the aid was granted. Siam was 
formerly famous for learning and political power. The Siamese 
point to the trace of the steps of Buddha on the tops of 
one of their mountains. The country of Arrakan appears to 
have been the channel for transmitting Buddhist influences from 
Ceylon to Burma—a communication was kept up, as in A. D. 
1059 learned priests were sent to the Buddhist King of Ceylon 
by Anuradh, King of Arrakan. Burnouf thinks that emigrants 
from India traversed the mountains of Sylhet, descended into 
~ Arrakan and from thence to Burma; in a cave near Islamabad 
A an inscription has been found on a silyer plate relating to the 
birth of Sakya. 

Deguignes, in his ‘ Histoire des Huns,” shews that two 
= centuries before the Christian era, the Chinese crossed the 
= barrier of the Sandy Deserts on the West, and advanced 
= their dominion as far as the Jaxartes and Oxus. Remusat has 
= proved that the Chinese traversed Asia long before the Buro- 
= peans had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and that two 
= centuries prior to the Christian era they took an active part in 
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the events and commerce of Western Asia, and formed political 
relations with those cities which extend from China through Tar- 
tary as far as Persia. The remaining members of the Sassanides, 
when driven from Persia by the arms of the Arabs, took refuse 
with the emperor of China. The zeal for proselytism led the 
Chinese very far from their own country. In the 6th century 
the sect of Lao Tsen, or the Doctors of Reason, were numerous 
in the regions to the west and south west of China as far as 
India. Georgi and Remusat mention that Ai, a Lao Tsen or 
Doctor of Reason, resided in the woods near Rajgriha at the 
time of Sakya’s advent. The Lao Tsen sect were in India before 
the Chinese made their way to Hindustan and had influence in 
China from the earliest period. They and the Buddhists were, in 
the opinion of Landresse, of the same religion though differing in 
some points, * they are called followers of the mystic cross which 
is met with, initial and terminal, in so many descriptions of the 
Buddhist caves of India—and on so many of the Buddhist 
coins from all parts of India” B. C. 217. The first Bud- 
dhist Missionary Chelifang came from India, accompanied by 
eighteen fellow labourers, to spread his principles in China: 
he arrived at Chensi, which had been the seat of government 
of the first kings of China, and from which civilization was 
propagated through China. Two centuries later the Buddhists 
were in considerable numbers along the frontiers of China, and 
their doctrines were known, but not believed in China itself. 
A. D. 67 Mingti Emperor of China sent ambassadors to India 
to collect information respecting Buddhism and to take drawings 
of the temples and images; they returned accompanied by two 
Buddhist priests. At this period Buddhism began to be professed 
publicly in the south of China. Before the close of the second 
century A. D. many Buddhist priests came from Bokhara, from 
the country of the Getæ and from India to China, where they 
founded religious establishments, in which they taught the 
languages of India and preached their doctrines. In the be- 
ginning of the 4th century A. D. Buddhism made the greatest 
progress in China, chiefly through the activity of Buddhist 
priests, who came from India and traversed the north and west 
of the empire. The wars which deprived the Chinese emperors 
of the western parts of their dominions, and divided them among 
petty princes of the Tartar and Tibetan race, proved almost fa 

to Buddhism. At the close of the fourth century the sacrec 
texts were found to be dispersed or mutilated, and the faith, 
wanting light and support, was almost extinct. Distressed at this 
state of things, Fa Hian, a Buddhist monk of Sian fou in China, 
accompanied by two priests, quitted China A.D. 399, traversed 
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Tartary and the mountains of Tibet and arrived in India, from 
whence he returned to China in 414,— having attained his object, 
the collecting Buddhist scriptures, in search of which he had 
travelled 36,000 miles by land and 6,000 by water, and had 
assed through thirty different kingdoms. Panjotolo the 27th 
uddhist patriarch, was born in the East of India, the son of the 
kine of Mawar. He embarked on the Indian ocean, and went to 
China, where he died near Honan A. D. 495. He said he went 
to China in order to extend the law and deliver men from their 
passions. The 29th Buddhist patriarch was a native of China. 
Remusat, who gives an account of them, states that it is found- 
ed on accurate historical testimony, furnished by contempora- 
ries. Zhe departure to China of the Buddhists from the shores of 
Hindustan was the result of Brahmanical persecution and of the 
predominance of caste; the immigration of the Buddhists to China 
and the rise of the Shivite system in India were contemporary 
events. In the years 428, 441, 455, 466, embassies were sent 
from China to India. A. D. 642 the king of Magadh sent an 
embassy to China, and in 648 the emperor of China despatched 
one in return. The first translation of Buddhist books into 
Chinese was made in 418 by a monk of Western India. About 
A. D. 670 the emperor Kaotsoung sent an embassy to Patna. 
A. D. 650 Hiuanthsang, a Chinese Buddhist, who travelled 
through India, returned to China and has given a detailed 
account of his tour, which is analysed by Remusat: A. D. 964 
the emperor of China sent 300 Buddhist priests into India to 
collect books and relics of Buddha. 

Fo IS CONSIDERED BY JONES, KLAPROTH AND REMUSAT To 
BE THE SAME PERSON AS BUDDHA,— Fo being Buddha according 
to Chinese orthography. The Chinese themselves refer to the 
country west of China as the birth-place of Fo. Confucius told 
his followers that the most holy was to be found in the west. 
The Bonzes, Chinese priests, are Buddhists. The Fan a dialect 
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, it was introduced into Japan. The Indian form of Bud- 
` China only about the commencement of 
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the Christian era ; but it is probable that the Tao Tsen, or doctors 


of reason, existed in China for a considerable period previously 
to Buddhists coming from India, and that they were a sect 
of Buddhists themselves. Chinese civilization came from 
Tartary and was in a very low state before the time of Con- 
fucius. Remusat has adduced very strong arguments to prove 
that the Chinese received from the west the Platonic dogma 
of reason, of a trinity, of the breath of harmony which unites 
spirit to matter—‘* The religion of China before Buddhism 
was monotheism.” 

IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO (as, according to Crawfurd, 
civilization has spread from west to east;) it is probable that 
Buddhism is of Indian origin. Malacca maintained a close inter- 
course with Gujarat formerly: the Malays had frequent commu- 
nications with Kalinga or the Northern Circars, whence much 
of their knowledge and literature was derived. The races in 
the Eastern Archipelago are fairer and more civilized as they 
approach the west. The island of Java is the most noted in 
the Archipelago for its ruins. Brambaban abounds with stupen- 
dous relics of dian origin; the vestiges of an extensive and 
splendid city are to be traced near it; prodigious monuments 
of the ancient Hindus appear in every direction. Dr. Tytler 
writes that the finest specimens of Buddhist statues in the 
world are to be met with in Java, that Boro Budho is the most 
magnificent relic of Buddhism remaining in any country—300 
Buddhist images are there. The Javanese trace their origin to 
India with which they carried on trade in former times—most 
of the Buddhist temples there have been erected between the 


eleventh and fourteenth centuries: the most ancient coms of 


Java belong to the dynasty of the Buddhist kings, whose empire 
was at Mojopahit. Buddhist images are to be found in all the 
ruins of the island. Crawfurd states on this subject, “ Hinduism 
in the form of genuine Buddhism flourished in Java from the 
middle of the thirteenth century of our time to that of the 
fourteenth, during which a considerable emigration from western 
India must have taken place; fromthe middle of the fourteenth 
century to that of the fifteenth, no considerable body of 
emigrants arrived from India, and Buddhism languished in Java; 
at the latter period a few emigrants arrived in India of the sect 
of Shiva and attempted to propagate their peculiar worship, but 
with every other description of Hindus were driven from tht 
island by the triumph of the Mohammedan religion in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Buddhism was undoubtedly 


the prevailing religion of the ancient Javanese; to Tainga the T 


Javanese ascribe the origin of their Hinduism.” Craw Pre 
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opinion that as a commercial intercourse had subsisted between 
the Coromandel coast and Java from time immemorial, the Indian 
priests found by it a safe and easy conveyance,—that the emi- 
gration owed its origin probably to some political movement or 
religious persecution—that “the extensive influence of the 
Sanskrit language upon the Javanese is itself a prominent fact, 
which implies that the intercourse was of long continuance, and 
in fact we might safely believe that in the commercial inter- 
course with the Javanese, the beauty and fertility of the Indian 
islands, with the simplicity and credulity of their inhabitants 
would have brought to their shores a succession of adventurers 
and missionaries.” 

THE FIRST INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO began A. D. 63—180. This accords 
with the traditions of the Hindus respecting the dispersion of 
the Buddhists in the first and second centuries A. D. Crawfurd 
remarks on this, “it would be curious to trace the consequences 
of this emigration or dispersion ; it spread the worship of Buddha 
over the Indian islands, and contributed to civilise their inhabi- 
tants.” The trade of the Hindus extended in one direction to 
Arabia, until a religious schism induced them to undertake an 
enterprise to the Eastern Archipelago. Bearing in mind the 
close affinity between the S A and Pali—though even 
Prinsep and the European orientalists for a long time thought 
the latter to be Sanskrit, —the references made by authors res- 

ecting the number of Sanskrit vocables incorporated in the 
anguages of the Eastern Archipelago may apply to the Pali, 
“every language of the Eastern Archipalago will be found to 
have engrafted upon it a quantity of Sanskrit proportionate to 
the extent to which it has itself been cultivated.” Leyden 
thought the Javanese language was a corrupted dialect of the 
Sanskrit; the Kavi, a language of Java, is chiefiy Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit language was spread through the Archipelago by 
Hindu missionaries who came from Telinga. The Javanese alpha- 
bet is confessedly formed on the principles of the HER is 
One-sixth of the Malay language is Sanskrit. The people of 
Telinga introduced into Java their calendar, and eras, their 
zodiac and the namesof the year. From Java, civilization was 
propagated throughout the Archipelago—but with the exception of 
a few mountaineers in the east end of Java and the people of 
Bali, the Hindu religion has been banished from every country 
of the Archipelago. In Bali, the people are chiefly Shivites ; 
Brahmanism was introduced about 400 years ago; before that 
time Buddhism was the religion of the island. Raffles remarks 
on it, “ Bali is the only island of the eastern sea in which 
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Hinduism is the established and national religion of the country : 
the high spirit of enterprise which burst the bounds of the 
extensive confines of India, like the dove from the ark, rested 
its weary wing only for a while on Java, till driven from 
hence, it sought a refuge in Bali, where even among the rudest 
and-most untutored of savages, it found an asylum.” 

The facts we have presented in this summary of Indian 
Buddhism, are supported by the testimony of scholars and eye 
witnesses of undoubted veracity : the rise and progress of Indian 
Buddhism can be traced out with as much accuracy as the history 
of any of the ancient systems of philosophy,—of course the judg- 
ment must often be exercised in separating fact from fables, 
poetic embellishment from reality. Various lessons may be 
learned from the study of Buddhism,—the success that attended 
Buddhism was mainly owing to two causes—it resorted to 
itinerant preaching and popular appeals as means of diffusing 
its doctrines, “inscribing its most sacred texts (Sanskrit an 
Prakrit) on temple walls and pillars placed in markets, high roads 
and cross roads.” Sakya and all the great apostles of Buddhism 
spent their time principally in ¢ravelling about diffusing their 
tenets. By throwing open tke- priesthood to all classes and 
affording scope for talent, even in the /Jowest grades of life, 
to exert itself in its cause, it infused a spirit of the warmest 
zeal into the breasts of its votaries: it appealed to the common 
sense and judgment of the mass: “all the ancient inscriptions 
throughout India are in Pali, they are mostly for the instruc- 
tion of the people, are addressed to the people, and must have 
been understood by the people.” In opposition to Brahmanism, 
which inculeated the dogma of priestly mediators, it taught an 
« enthusiastic self-reliance :” it resorted to the vernaculars as the 
vehicles for its doctrines, instead of shrouding them within the 
veil of a learned language. Buddhism is comparatively free 
from the endless mythologies and ontologies of Brahmanism, 
and its action upon Asiatic Society has probably exercised a 
less injurious influence. Buddhism has been extinct for ages 
in Bahar, and the Pali language, once in general use there, 
now unknown. ‘The history of Buddhism shows in the clearest 
manner that the Hindus are not those unchangeable beings that 
some would represent them to be; it affords hope to the 
philanthropist as to the result of his plans, however discouraging ~ 
may be the appearance of present prospects. s 
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ART. II.1. The Cape of Good Hope Almanac and Annual 
Register for 1845. Compiled from the most authentic sources 
by B. J. Van de Sandt, Superintendent of the Government 
Printing Office. Cape Town, 1845. 

2. The South African Commercial Advertiser, 1835-45. (Edited 
by J. Fairbairn. ) 


Tue Carp.—There are not many of our readers, who will 
pause to ask, what Cape. To the Indian Resident, there is but 
one Cape, about which he concerns himself—the Cape of Good 
Hope—to some, a place to be “ touched at” on the way to and 
from India—a pleasant, half-way housg, as it were ;—to others, 
a sort of holiday-ground on which do congregate the servants 
of Government on sick furlough—the furthest point to which 
they are permitted to proceed, without incurring the penalty 
of a forfeiture of the greater part of their Indian allowances. 

In either point of view the subject is one of some little inter- 
est—interest, indeed, sufficient to have warranted us in making 
it the text of an article, although it had possessed no other 
claim upon the attention of the Anglo-Indian public. But we 
hope, before we throw aside our pen, to be able to convince 
the reader, whether resident on one side of the Cape or the 
other, that it has further and more important claims to be con- 
sidered in such a journal as this—that, as a Colony, it is entitled 
to far more extensive regard, than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon it by thinking men in the Eastern or the Western world. 

The greater number of our Indian readers have, at some 
epoch or other of their lives, visited, or, in ‘conventional lan- 

uage, * touched at "the Cape of Good Hope.. A considera- 

ble proportion of the home-ward bound and many of the 
outward-bound Indian ships, break in upon the monotony of 
their voyages, by putting in to this southern port, ere they 
turn their prows towards the place of their final destination. 
The voyage is thus protracted by some two or three weeks; 

but the advantages gained both by ship-owner and passenger, 
amply compensate, in most instances, for the detention. These 
vessels touch at the Cape, partly to convey passengers thither— 

the accommodation thus vacated being taken up by parties at 

_ the Cape, wishing to proceed to England or to India: partly, 
because the visit to the Cape, enables the vessel to proceed to 

= sea, with a much smaller supply of water, live stock, cuddy 
= stores, &c. than it is necessary to encumber the ship with when 
she makes the voyage direct from the English to the 
Indian port. Stock and stores are, for the most part, much 
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cheaper at the Cape than in India or in England, and the risk 
of mortality among the former is of course diminished by thus 
dividing the voyage. The passenger finds his account, too, in 
the visit to the Cape. He may diminish the extent of his 
out-fit—repair any discovered omissions in it—and stretch his 
legs, to his own abundant contentment, for a week or so, on 
dry land. 

“And in truth we know no place, at which the sea-voyager,— 
weary of the constant monotony of the Ocean-view with which 
he has so long been surrounded, and impatient of the unceasing 
petty annoyances with which, under the most favorable cireum- 
stances, life on board-ship must ever be encompassed,—can more 
fully enjoy the delights of a temporary sojourn on terra firma— 
a brief period of quiescence after disturbance, of excitement 
after stagnation. The home-staying reader may start at 
the paradox; but few who have made the voyage between 
England and India will fail to recognise the truth which is 
embodied in this seeming contradiction. Life on board-ship is 
in reality a state of stagnation without rest—of perturbation 
without excitement. Of genuine repose there is none : and 
yet, in the midst of constant petty distractions there is, in 
truth, no excitement. <A brief residence on shore, in the midst 
of the voyage, supplies both excitement and repose—pleasure- 
able excitement after the wearisome monotony of board-shi 
life, and delightful repose after the unceasing noise and bustle 
and confusion—the endless small distractions and unavoidable 
publicity of daily life, in a floating boarding-house, where to 


_escape from noise and to be at rest is a consummation not to be 


attained. After two months spent on board-ship, whether the 
time has galloped as “‘ with a thief to the gallows,” or stood still, 
as “ with lawyers in’the vacation ;” whether it has been a season 
of actual pain or comparative enjoyment—of utter idleness or 
of profitable occupation—a week’s residence on shore, be the 
resting place where it may, can scarcely be other than a period 
of enjoyment. It is possible, therefore, that passengers to and 
from India may carry away a more favorable impression of the 
delights of Cape Town and its environs, than a longer residence 
in the colony might confirm; and on this account it is not un- 
common to hear such people, on these admitted grounds, quali 

their expressions of approbation; but we are very muc 

inclined to think that these qualifications, though the results of 
misgivings by no means unreasonable, are in reality somewhat 
unjust. Much of the enjoyment derivable from a visit to the 
Cape is to be laid to the account of the undeniable advantages 
possessed by the place itself; and there are many other advan- 
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ges with which so brief a sojourn can not render the stranger 
familiar. We would counsel such of our readers as have only 
seen the Cape, under these favorable circumstances, when the 
mind is apt to tinge everything with its own bright hues, not 
to take it for granted that the pleasurable emotions produced by 
surrounding objects were the offspring of nothing more real 
than the couleur de rose of the imagination—not to take it for 
nted that because they might have been, they must have 
een deceived into a too favorable estimate of their resting- 
place. It is true that even muddy water may be relished in 
an arid desert; but it is unjust to decide that the water, which 
appeared so pure and refreshing and still seems delicious in the 
restrospect, was nothing more than a muddy pool, because even 
that would have been a blessing under such circumstances. 
With his shore-going toggery on—his blouse or rough 
shooting jacket thrown aside, and a bright Saxony frock coat 
donned in its stead, whilst his rude straw hat or blue cloth cap, 
which has covered his head on poop or quarter deck, gives 
place to a shining black beaver, and gloves of which during the 
last two months, his hands have been guiltless, perform in 
creaseless beauty, their appointed offices. The passenger is all 
eagerness to escape over the side of the vessel. For many 
days, speculation has been busy with conjectures as to the 
robable day and hour in which the ship will cast anchor in 
Table Bay; bets have been made, lotteries have been drawn; 
and there has been, for topics of discourse are not very abun- 
dant on board-ship, an immense deal of discussion on this stir- 
ring subject with all the various incidentalities with which it 
is environed. Land has been for some time in sight—at first 
it has been a moot point whether the dingy neutral-tint, undu- 
lating outline just above the horizon, in the direction where 
the shore ought to be,* is really land or only a cloud; and 
certain it is that clouds are often much more like land and land 
much more like cloud than the actual thing which the appear- 
ance simulates. To see land isa great matter, even though 
it, or something like it, be only visible through a telescope ; and 
every morning brings with it a fresh interest, for the land 
appears in a new aspect, or disappears altogether; and so there 
are everywhere expressions of pleasure or mortification to be 





© 
* Passengers, by the way, often spy land just at the opposite point of the com- 
ass to that in which nature has planted and nautical men are wont to look out for 
it. Ladies are very cunning inthis respect. They sce land in the East—are quite 
certain of it—when it ought to lie inthe west; they see it, are quite positive and 
angry if contradicted, over the larboard quarter when, according to all modern 
geography, it ought to appear over the starboard bow, 
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interchanged, till at last the flat, cloud-girt summit of the table 
mount is distinctly visible; the rude peaks and jutti 
promontories of the bold high coast are to be clearly seen — 
the naked eye, and anon traces of human habitation are dis- 
cernible, though at first in nothing more significant than a 
column of ascending smoke, blending itself with the light 
clouds which may be seen pouring down the sides of 
the many-colored, many-shadowed hills. Anon objects on 
shore become more prominently developed; houses are visi- 
ble; and the masts of the shipping in Table Bay. Every 
one is on deck; all the glasses in the ship find “employment ; 
they who have never visited the Cape before ask questions, and 
those who have visited it, answer them; portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags are already stored, and money which has long lain 
idle, once again begins to discover the importance which is 
attached to it by mankind. Passenger-faces brighten up and 
do their best not to discredit the improved attire which sets 
them off. The stagnant pool is disturbed as by an angel’s 
wing; and hearts flutter and lips smile, as they have not flut- 
tered and smiled for months, whilst the vessel glides into Table 
Bay, takes up her position before the white cheerful-lookine 
town, which lies at the foot of the huge Table mountain, an 
once more drops her anchor into the bed of the sea. 

The passenger is all impatience to make his way over the 
side of the vessel; but is compelled to restrain his shore-going 
impulses, until the Port Captain has made his appearance on 
board, received assurances of a clean bill of health, and moved 
his boat from the gang-way. From this functionary the first 
news of the terrestrial world is received; the first question 
put to him generally is—“ What ships have arrived?” “ When 
did the Prince of Wales come in—when did she sail? Have 
you seen any thing of the Hardwicke ?—Is the Tudor in yet ?— 
Many people looking out for passages?” These are the intero- 
gatives which rapidly follow—put by the Captain of the ship, 
and responded to by the Captain of the Port. Soon other 
questions—the news from India or the news from England,* 
succeed each other in quick succession :—perhaps a newspaper 
or shipping list is ferreted out of the pocket of he visitor from 
shore. Every body wants to know something, if it be only 
whether the hotels are full—a matter of no small moment to 
those who are going on shore for a cruise and resolute to enjo> 


* There is generally a month’s or six-weeks’ news from one point or the other to — 
be picked up at the Cape—in spite of the steam communication between England 
and India. On one occasion, we believe, the Colony received English news vid 
Bombay—but this was an extraordinary, we believe, a solitary instance. — 
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it to the utmost. It is something to see a new face, to hear a 
new voice—but in time all are satisfied: the Port Captain has 
dore his duty and disappeared over the side of the vessel. 
The passenger is not slow in following him. ‘The bachelor 

es off with his carpet-bag determined to find room or to make 
it. The married man sets out unincumbered, on a voyage of 
discovery—eager to secure an asylum for his family at boarding- 
house or hotel, before he can venture to bring them on 
shore. In less than an hour he has secured accomoda- 
tion, ordered a dinner, and hired a carriage. He has done 
much more than this. Estimated by sensation and emotion, 
he has lived nearly a month on shore. He has trodden, 
perhaps for the first time, another quarter of the globe. He 
has looked upon a new race of men. He has walked, with a 
more elastic step and more erect carriage than has charac- 
terised his movements, perhaps for many years,—through 
the streets of an apparently European continental town, locat- 
ed on a promontory of Africa. He has seen hundreds of 
strange faces, English, Dutch, Hottentot, Indian, American— 
people from all quarters of the Globe. He has admired the 
fine horses of the Cape, the stalwart oxen in the carts, the 
conical hats of the drivers, and the long whips warranted to 
reach the ears of the leading pair of a dozen-in-hand. He has 
been wrapt in admiration at the sight of fresh healthy looking 
European ladies, walking briskly in the public streets.* He 
has looked into several shop-windows; has perhaps made a few 
purchases; and the chances are that between the pier and 
the hotel, he has stumbled upon an old friend. He has 
seen the once sallow cheek ruddy with health; the once 
wasted form swelling with flesh and muscle—he has paid, in 
his heart, a tribute to the glorious climate of the Cape, and 
built a castle—or rather should we say a farm-house, on the 
side of a hill, in one of the pasforal districts of the colony. 
His teeming fancy has carried him a long way into futurity ; for 
a while he has forgotten England—he has forgotten India—he 
has forgotten his ship—almost has he forgotten his errand. 
But this obliviousness can not last long. He has soon done 
what was required of him—has explored all the habitable 
portion of the George, and has vociferated Waiter a dozen 


times, in very wantonness—for the strangeness of the sound 
= i8 delight to him. There is scarcely anything it is possible to 


i <A very singular phænomenon in the eyes of the old Indian. A lady walking in 
trange sight to him—one that has not been revealed to him for 
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do, which he has not done; during the single hour of his first 
cruise on dry landą s 

And when he is comfortably settled on shore—oh! the 
strange joy of the week’s holiday—the hotel is a very Paradise ; 
the dimensions of his sitting room, its height, its cheerfulness— 
the strange faces to be.seen passing and repassing above the 
window blinds! Why what greater happiness can there be 
at such a time than to look out of the window—unless it be 
to walk out of the door? Yes; the luxury of walking “ right 
on end”—the extacy of unaccustomed freedom ! o steer 
right on, without let or hindrance—no longer condemned, like 
a wild beast in a cage, to turn and return at the end of every 
ten yards. The very red dust which lies so thickly on the 
surface of the streets, and is, abstracvedly considered, an 
abomination—inspires one with gratitude, for it is dry land; 
and even, if it were not, the escaped prisoner would rather 
put his foot in a puddle thah in a coil of ropes. Does one 
ever walk the streets with more elasticity of step—with more 
buoyancy of heart? It would take a great deal to discomfort a 
man at sucha time as this. The invalid has left all his ailments 
behind him in his cabin. Inveterate dyspepsia stops on its 
way from the Pier, to eat mutton-pies at the pastry-cook’s— 
chronic rheumatism bounds along the Heerengracht without 
the aid of a staff; whilst pale Consumption calls for the bill 
of fare with lungs which might be mistaken for a Stentor’s. 
It is impossible to be in low spirits—to feel languid—to fatigue 
oneself even with exertion. There is so much to do, that 
one has no time to be poorly—scarcely time to think. The 
visitor’s business is to do as much as he can, and to get rid of as 
much money as possible in a given time. The chances are that 
he is tolerably successful—at all events in the latter respect. 
It would be unreasonable, he thinks, to deny himself anything, 
when he is only on shore for a week, and two long months must 
elapse before he can throw away any more money. Enjoy- 
ment must not be sullied by any sordid thoughts of expense. 
Why then should he not spend his time in shopping and sight- 
seeing? He buys a few things that he wants and a great 
many that he does not want. He orders a carriage-and-four, 
stows away a prog basket in a corner of the Britzka, and sets 
off with his party to Constantia or Camp Gys. There are no 
such drives as these in the world. ‘The blue sky, the cheerfu? 
sun, the fresh air, the luxuriant greenery, the many-colored 
distant hills capped with light fleecy clouds—ay, even the Sea 
itself, seen from land—are so many joyous blessings. It is 
impossible not tobe happy. He thinks that, throughout the 
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wide world, there is not another such place as. the Cape ;—if 
it were only to gather the flowers, which, grow wild in the 
jungles—to pick up the shells which cover the rock-girt coast. 
Here people suddenly discover a taste for rural pursuits, of 
which they had never suspected themselves, nor raised a sus- 
picion in the breasts of their neighbourse They gather samples 
of heath and of ea bulbous-rooted fl6wers—rave over 
simple flowrets, on which two months before they would not 
have bestowed a glance; and martyrs of science on a small 


scale, carry off- heir fingers an incalculable number of the +a 
_ small spikelets, ch cover the thick fleshy leaves of some of 

the huge cactuses, and so resent the injuries inflicted on them 

by that great foe of the vegetable world—man. * 


But time holds on its course, whether*it brings to man 
sorrow or enjoyment, and even passengers on shore at the 
Cape are compelled to acknowledge the’ wnerring certainty 
of the old man’s footsteps. . His ship is at [ests for 
sea—the sheep and poultry, and the supply of cape flour 
—the best in the known world—and the groceries and 
the baggage of the new passengers have been taken in, 
and the water is all on board. The passenger, therefore, 
must pack up his clean linen, call for his bill, and prepare with 
heavy heart to turn his face once more towards the quay. 
He has not in the least grown tired of the Cape; and he has 
yet something to see. He has tasted Constantia wine at Con- 
= stantia; he has communed with Mr. Valette’s Lions; he has 
wef botanized in Baron Indwick’s garden; he has seen a horse with 
— one eye, fixed like that of the Cyclops on its fore-head; he has 
risked his life on the edge of a precipice on the way to Camp 
ground, at the mercy of a team of four horses of whose disposi- 
tions he knows nothing; he has stuck in a quick-sand on the 
_, 4 Way to Simon’s Town; he has eaten eggs and bacon at Farmer 

f A i ; 
Peik’s; he has bought ostrich feathers, and whips of rhinoceros 
tc, and carosses and porcupine-quills; he has sketched 
the Table Mountain and the adjoining hills in every possible 
position, and filled his sketch-book whilst emptying his purse. 

And what of the happy man, who, at the end of his week 
on shore, enjoys the blissful satisfaction of knowing that—whilst 
his fellow-passengers are scrambling over the sides of the vessel, 
to p plunge again into the depths of the old pais ae of abundant 

e, scanty water, indigestible bread, and inclined plains,—to 
him it is —— complacently to wish them a happy voyage 
= andto order his dinner as usual at boarding house or hotel, 
= without a nervous thought of the morrow? ‘To him the Cape is 


è 


x: something more than a place to be touched-at. To the Civilian, 
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distance by time—much nearer to Indi the Cape of 
Good Hope, any one, requiring ch and rest from | 
his official duties, should prefer an African C y to his own 
native land. A few words of explanation, however, will make 


the matter sufficieritly clear to his understanding. The “ Regu- 
lations ~ of the services, by which these things are governed, are 
framed, most innoeefitly as regards intent, atter a fashion pecu- 
liarly caleufated to benefit the Cape Colony. An officer, able 
to obtain the necessary certificate, may proceed to the Cape 


‘for two years, retaining during the period of his absence, his 


full Indian pay and allowances. If he be*on the staff, he is 

permitted still to hold his appointment; a temporary incum- f 
bent is nominated to “ act” for him, and the absentee is allow- " 
ed a moiety of the perquisites of office. The civilian too 
»yroceeds to the Cape under circumstances still more favorable; 
* retains his appointment and forfeits no more than a small 
fraction of the salary attached to it. Now the officer proceed- 
ing on medical certificate to England, ipso facto, vacates his 
appointment. He goes home on bare furlough allowance— 
the military officer drawing no more than the preseribed pay 4 
of his rank,* and the civilian nothing beyond the absentee 
allowance, to which he is entitled—and returns to India to 
seek anew for employment, which, in the case at least of the 5 
Military Officer, is rarely to be obtained, for years, beyond à 
the limits of his own regiment. The inducements then to 
proceed to the Capeare manifest, and when it is added that 
medioal certificates to visit the Cape are obtainable upon i 
slighter pretexts, than are credentials enabling the invalid to : 
proceed to England, it will no longer be matter of surprise 

that every Gazette dismisses one or more servants of the Caine s 





pany to Southern Africa in search of health. The Cape is 
pleasant, salubrious place, at which & man may escape from chee 
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scorching air and the pestiferous damps of India, without at. 
once emerging into regions of ice and snow. It is possible even, 
that, ceteris paribus, many an old Indian would prefer the Cape, 
to Great Britain, as a dwelling place; but so long as the most 
important of all considerations—worldly interest—weighs so 
heavily in favor of the colony, we shall be sure to find a con- 
siderable portion of the accommodation of our passenger-ships 
taken .up by the servants of Government proceeding to and 
returning from the Cape—sure to find in our Army Lists and 
Directories a greater number of “ acting” appointments than 
the welfare of the public demands. 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of the existing 
Furlough Regulations, it is undeniable that the Cape colony 
is greatly beholden to the framers of them. It has been com- 
puted that the annual expenditure of Indian officers at the 
Cape ranges between fifty and eighty thousand pounds. 
Even though the former sum be the maximum, the advantage 
to the colony from this influx of wealthy strangers is great; for 
the money thus expended is widely and often wisely distri- 
buted, and it is all clear gain to the colonists.* There is no 
doubt upon this point. So far as the Cape is concerned the 
existing regulations are truly beneficent, and we should be 
rejoiced to see them perpetuated. But it is no part of our 
system, theoretical or practical, to “ rob Peter to pay Paul;” 
and anxious as we are for the advancement of the Cape Co- 
lony, and determined to do our best, conscientiously, to promote 
its interests, we do not wish to see it thrive at the expense 
of India. We must therefore look the present question boldly 
in the face; balance, with equal hand, conflicting interests; and 
fairly decide the case between them. 

hen it was first pretty well understood at the Cape, that 
India was on the eve of realising its splendid visions of a 


* & Not to mention the advantage of having constantly in the bosom of our 
society so many educated and accomplished men, with their families and establish- 
ments, we have heard their annual expenditure here estimated at from JSifty to 
eighty thousand pounds. Nor is this large sum wholly spent in supplying themselves 
with the necessaries or the luxuries of life. They contribute liberally to our chari- 
ties and literary institutions, being in fact among the chief patrons and supporters 
of both.” — South African Commercial Advertiser, Nov, 25, 1887. i 

We are happy to be able to add to this testimony in favour of our friends that of 
the Revd Mr. Shaw, who, in his Memorials of South Africa, obsorses, *‘ This salubri- 

ty of the Cape climate attracts a great number of persons from India, who reside for 
F time in Cape Town or its vicinity, for the recovery of their health. Itis calculated 
that those gentlemen benefit the colony to the annual amount of more than fifty 
thousand pounds The majority of invalids soon regain their strength in the use 
of air and exercise at the Cape and return with renewed vigour to their different 
‘appointments. Several of the visitors from India are gentlemen of decided piety, 
and both by their example and pecuniary influence make themselves extensively 
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regular steam communication with Great Britain, the Colonists 
began to take alarm. It appeared to them, and not unreason- 
ably, that so soon as the Indian Presidencies were brought within __ 
a six weeks’ journey from the shores of Great Britain, few men 
would undertake a voyage of two months to an African Colony, 

in search of health and relaxation. These expectations, we say, 
were not unreasonable in the abstract; but they were based 
upon a very imperfect acquaintance with the great propelling 
motive which had so long been stocking the Colony with decay- 

ing Indians. The arguments brought forward at the time, 

by the local press, in proof of the superior attractiveness 
and efficacy of the Cape were sufficiently sound in them- 
selves, but viewed in connexion with the circumstances to 
which we have alluded, considerably wide of the mark: “It 

is admitted,” says an ingenious writer in the South African 
Commercial Advertiser, * that what is called seasoning, or the 

* removal of troops, for example, by stages, from one climate 
‘to another is injudicious, or at least useless—that soldiers 

< removed in full health and vigor from Great Britain and 
“set down at once on the burning plains of Hindustan, resist 

« the climate as well, if not better, than men who have been 

‘ seasoned at the Cape, or in the Mediterranean. Instead of 

< being acclimated by such a process, their constitutions are 

< softened, and let down as it were from their natural tone, and 

< less able to rally and resist extremes, either of heat or cold, 
“more especially of heat, if the atmosphere at the same time 

be charged with moisture, or infected with miasma. But 

the case is different with constitutions already broken down— 

the wheels shattered and the springs relaxed. Extremes to 
them are pernicious, whether it be of frost after fire or of 

fire after frost. An Anglo-Indian gasping for breath, in 

the thin, hot, unsatisfactory air of Calcutta or Madras, may 

for comfort, send his imagination to the ‘frosty Caucasus’ ; 

but were his sickly frame transported thither, or even placed 
suddenly under the chilling winds and everlasting fogs of a severe 
English summer,—and there every summer to him would be ; 
severe,—he would soon acknowledge that congelation is no 
less intolerable than fusion—that death can wield the icicle 
* as effectively as the fiery darts of the sun.” 

There is much of truth’in all this. We believe that the 
climate of the Cape is peculiarly well adapted to the constitu“ 
tions of Europeans weakened by long residence in India, or 
suffering under one of the many cruel diseases, which render 
life in that country a torment. It is, we believe, one of the — 
finest climates in the world—equally pleasant and salubrious. 
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It is removed alike from the two extremes of heat and cold ; 
and the plague of damp, so severely felt in India and in Eng- 
land, at the Cape is almost unknown. We are aware that in 
advancing these opinions, we have a high authority to contend 

inst. Dr. James Johnson, whose work on the diseases of 

Propical climates is in the hands of many Europeans in India, 
and ought to be in the hands of all, has given the Cape a worse 
character than in our estimation it deserves. “The Cape of 
Good Hope.” says this eminent physician and agreeable writer, 
< however well adapted to the refreshment of a crew after a 
< long voyage, by its abundant supplies of animal and vegetable 
food, is by no means calculated, in regard to climate, for the 
recovery of hepatic or dysenteric individuals returning from 
the east. The daily atmospherical vicissitudes at this cele- 
brated promontory are very great indeed (25 or 30 degrees) 
and consequently injurious where the bowels are at all 
affected. I shall only mention one instance corroborative of 
this assertion. His Majesty’s Ship Albion on her late return 
from India having touched at the Cape, sent a number of her 
people to the Hospital, afflicted with chronic bowel and liver 
complaints. By the time of her departure for England, how- 
ever, several of these had died, and all the others returned 
in a worse state than when they went on shore. This fact is 
worth attending to; and deserves to be kept in mind by the 
valetudinarian.” 

We always differ from Dr. Johnson with considerable reluc- 
tance. We esteem his authority so highly that we are wont 
to mistrust our own judgment when we find that our opi- 
nions are at variance with those of so able and experienced 
a writer. The men of the Albion may have died at the Cape, 
from other causes than an inherent badness of climate; and 
a solitary example proves nothing. “In our own experience 
we have known many surprising cures of visceral disorders, 
the most grievous in character and degree,—the scrofulous form 

E of dysentery among others—effected during a residence at the 

Cape, and that too, when the previous sea-voyage had rather 

_ aggravated, than diminished the original malady. That the 

= daily atmospherical vicissitudes are considerable, as such, we 

A Readily admit. The fact is an unquestionable fact. But 

3 throughout the entire year the range of the thermometer is 

$ not very extensive, and whilst the heat is inconsiderable, when 

= compared with that which scorches up the plains of India, the 
= coldest weather to which the colony is exposed is not so severe- 
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the Indian resident, as the cold seasons which he 
hind him in the east. The Cape would not so 
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The most eminent physicians in India would not, year after 
year, send scores of patients to the .Cape—nor would the 
Indian Government sanction the constant departure of their 
servants in this direction if the good effects of a residence 
in the Colony had not been evidenced in the most obvious and 
unmistakeable manner. Indeed, no homeward-bound pas- 
senger can touch, fora few days at the Cape, without perceiv- 
ing with his own eyes, in the improved appearance of those, 
whom a few months before he had seen in India, sinking under 
the effects of its wasting climate, the strongest possible evidences 
of the salubrity of the Cape. We believe, that the air is not 
of a quality adapted to promote the recovery of consumptive 
patients. Though we have recently seen sufferers under this 
form of disease proceed confidently thither in search of health, 
we may, without being carried quite far enough to adopt Sir 
Francis Head’s account of the properties of the Koch-brumnen 
of Wresbasden, that it “ changes consumption into—death,” 
recommend those who are afflicted with phthisis, not to bend 
their steps towards the Cape. We know no other disease, 
which demands a similar exception—no other disease, acute or 
chronic, which will not, if a fair trial be given to it, yield to the 
climate of the Cape. We make this condition, for many in- 
valids, who have been suffering, for years, under obstinate 
chronic ailments are sometimes unreasonable enough to feel 
and to express disappointment—to return uncured to India, 
and to insist, all their lives, upon the absolute inefficacy of the 
Cape asa sanatarium, because a disease, which, for many years, 
has been eating into the constitution, has not been eradicated by 
the climate in a few months. That the fine air of the Cape 
can not literally work miracles, we admit: diseases of long 
standing never are cured in a short time. It is necessary, 
above all things, that the patient should not belie his name; he 
must really have patience. And in this view of the case, and 
this only, is it, that we may, in all candour, admit a question to 
be raised as to whether obstinate chronic complaints of long 
standing can be effectually cured by a residence of eighteen or 
twenty months at the Cape—the longest period, which the 
officer, absent on sick certificate, is permitted to spend in the 
colony. All the harrassing symptoms of his disorder may yield, 
within this time, to the revivifying influences of change of air 
and scene, the altered habits, the freedom from official eare— 
the combination of mental indolence and physical activit 
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which generally characterise the holiday-life of the absentee ; 
he will think himself restored to health, and he will enjoy, for a 
time, a delightful exemption from the pain and despondency of 
past years; but his constitution will, in all probability, not 
have had time to regain all that it has lost to raise itself to the 
standard from which it has slowly descended. It is not suffi- 
cient that the invalid should overcome the sensible part of his 
complaint, and then at once replace himself within the influence 
of all those deteriorating causes, the operation of which is - 
certainly productive of disease, if there be not vigour of consti- 
tution sufficient to present a due amount of resistance. The 
cement must be allowed to become dry and indurated before 
the once broken vessel is again fit for use. The constitution 
must become settled. The exemption from all sensible dis- 
turbance of the system must be protracted, before the convales- 
cent can safely expose himself again to the torrid blasts and 
reeking marsh-miasm of the sultry plains of Hindustan. 

A large proportion of Indian invalids suffer under long-stand- 
ing complaints—the neglected seguele, perhaps, of acute dis- 
eases. ‘They have foolishly permitted their disorders to become 
almost parts of themselves. Avarice, or indolence, or a too 
sanguine temperament may have induced the sick man to hold 
on, until the periodical aggravations of his complaint have 
become so frequent, and his general prostration of strength and 

irits so painful to endure, that he is almost weary of life. 
He has always clung to the belief that change of climate, which 
he can at any time obtain for himself, will fulfil all the require- 
ments of his case; and when he at last betakes himself to a 
remedy, which ought to have been entered upon many years 
before, he is impatient and dissatisfied, restless and repining 
under protracted convalescence, and utterly forgetful of the 
fact that the period of recovery is generally in proportion to 
the age of the disease. Some of these impatient patients 
return to India before their leave has expired; others give 
the climate, to the utmost of their ability, a fair trial, and return 

eatly benefited by their sojourn at the Cape, but soon after 

: their arrival in India, experience all the horrors of a relapse. 
In many instances, these relapses are the consequences of 
indiscretion. ‘The invalid, on his return, allows himself indul- 
encies, which he would not, previous to his departure, have 

= ventured upon, in his boldest moods. In this manner the 
= sanative work of two years is often undone in a single day. 
_ But there are cases, we admit, in which, despite all precautions, 









_ the returned invalid is destined to a speedy relapse. But this 
_ in all probability indicates nothing more than that the invalid 
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his disorder. e can not protract his time of suffering 
also protracting the season of recovery. When a man has 

allowed his disorder to take such deep root in his constitution, 

the chances are that it is time for him to turn his back altoge- 

ther upon the East, and to seek for the removal or mitigation of 

his sufferings in a continued residence beneath a milder sun. 

He has already been in India too long. 

If a sojourn of nearly two years at the Cape is insufficient 
to enable the Indian invalid to resume his official duties at the 
expiration of his leave, it may be fairly assumed that a resi- 
dence of equal duration in England would be equally in- 
operative. Our own opinion is, that, ceteris paribus, the cli- 
mate of the Cape is more likely to produce the desired result 
than the climate of England; but we repeat that long-standing 
chronic disorders demand time for their removal, and the 
Regulations of the service limit absence on leave to the Cape to 
two years, whilst it is permitted to the absentee, if necessary, 
to remain jive years in England. There are besides other con- 
siderations, of which in fair honest discussion, we ought not to 
lose sight. The advocates of the Colony have anticipated 
certain arguments, which are every where current, in support 
of the alleged advantages of a residence in the mother country. 
« Native Air,” say they, * and the scenes amidst which we were 
€ young are indeed reviving recollections. They sooth and 
« refresh whilst the hostile genius of stars, which knew not our 
birth shed malignant influence on our heads. But they are 
only recollections; or rather they are fancies merely sprin 
ing from regret, and nourished by a groundless hope. ‘To 
him, who is no longer young, the scenes of infancy, the faces, 
the voices that charmed him when a boy, have perished for 
ever. They exist for other infants and other boys; they are 
visions vouchsafed to the soul but once, and for how short a 
space! To return to the regions where they are supposed to 
bloom, requires, to bear it without a bitter pang, a robust 
frame or an insensible heart. In maladies that involve de- 
spondency, as most diseases contracted from the climate of 
Tavis do, he would be an unwise physician, who should pro- 
pose such an experiment.”* This is sufticientl plansiblee 
and to a certain extent, true. To revisit, after long absence 
on the shores of a strange and barbarous land, the scenes of* 
our careless childhood—scenes, which have often risen u 
before us, in hours of sickness and solitude, disappointment 
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and despondency, perhaps to charm with pleasant thoughts - 
of by-gone happiness, perhaps to deepen the gloom of the 
present by contrasting it with the radiance of the past— 
is, we honestly admit, an experiment, which can not always be 
practically entered upon without suffering, in our heart of 
hearts, many a sharp pang of sorrow and regret. Happy is 
he who finds the old homestead—the old familiar faces, as he 
left them—happy is he who does not feel himself, in his native 
village, a stranger among strangers. But even this cup is not 
all bitterness; and if it were, it would be well to quaff it. ~ It 
is well that the arid heart should be soothed and softened by 
such tender emotions as these. It is well that there should 
be something to break in upon the utter stagnation of feeling, 
which the isolated state of the Indian exile is but too well 
calculated to induce. The anguish of the hour is not too 
heavy a penalty to pay for the good it does us. 

a Admitting then that there is much to pain the heart, in a 
return to our “own old homes,” after a protracted sojourn 
beneath an Indian sky—admitting, too, much more than the Cape 
Journalist calls upon us to admit—admitting that there is much, 
in the cold stateliness, the reserve, the suspicions of English 
Society, to repulse, to mortify, to dishearten the man who is 
accustomed to the greater openness and liberality of the east,—it 
must, in all fairness, be acknowledged that a residence in Europe 
has many compensating advantages, which the holder of the 
balance must suffer to weigh heavily on the other side. “There 
is more amusement, more diversion for the mind to be derived 
from a residence in a country, overflowing with objects of 
interest, pregnant with historical associations, teeming with the 
treasures of science and art, presenting everywhere most cheer- 
ing signs of the progress of civilization, than from a sojourn in 
a new country possessing no national institutions,—no monu- 
ments of antiquity—no rich store-houses of the produce of 
human genius—no wonderful evidences of the advancement of 
human science,—a country, whose resources, magnificent as is 
the promise of its youth, are as yet almost undeveloped. Now 
there is such benefit to be derived from travelling by the phy- 
sical man—and at present we purposely confine ourselves to this 
branch of the subject—from a constant change of scene and 

*climate—from the pleasant, but not too stimulating excite- 
“ment, afforded by the constant succession of interesting objects 
_ presented to his senses—that we question whether there is 

‘any remedy so efficacious in diseases of long-standing—espe- 

cially in those maladies, which, in the language of the Cape 

Convivialist, “involve despondency.” - Now, without under- 
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to Graham’s Town, or a rough ride from one district to 
another, claiming at every stage, the freely-granted hospita- 
lity of the resident farmers—many of them fine-hearted 
inglish gentlemen,—we must protest against the assumption 
that from such _ travelling—delightful though it be—the 
exhausted, enfeebled, hypochondriac Indian, can procure so 
certain an alleviation of his miseries, as from the circuit of his 
own island home—the country, which though often the last 
explored is the best worth exploring—or a tour through the 
continent of Europe. The constant succession of new objects 
presented to his senses eftaces those painful impressions, which 
long familiarity with disease have stamped upon his mind, and 
which cling to him, from year to year, with fearful tenacity, so 
Jong ashe is unable to emerge out of the old habits, the old 
localities with which they have so long been inseparably con- 
nected. There is a chain of morbid sympathies and associations. 
to be broken asunder, before the mebi can hope to be 
restored to health; and in order thoroughly to effect this dis- 
ruption, it is necessary that the gentle excitement of frequent 
change should be kept up for some length of time—until, 
indeed, the hypochondriae has thoroughly shaken off the incubus, 
by which he has so,long been painfully oppressed. Now a new 
country—however striking its natural advantages—does not 
possess those objects of attraction and interest, with which 
civilized Europe everywhere abounds. There is less to occupy 
the attention, less to fill the mind with a succession of gently 
exciting thoughts. Simple nature, however beautiful—how- 
ever grand, does not suffice to fill the mind of the man, who 
has since the season of early youth, lived an artificial life, and 
who has never known what it is to derive pleasure from the 
contemplation of external nature. Fresh air, bright skies, 
active exercise, and fine scenery are, in many instances, wholly 
insufficient to emancipate the imprisoned spirit from the thral- 
dom, which has so long possessed it. Art must come to the 
assistance of nature, for the natural man is lost in the artificial ; 
and we can only hope to effect a cure through the influence of 
those pleasurable sensations, which his previous habits and 
feelings have rendered him capable of receiving. ° 
To the sufferer under the depressing affliction of a long- 
standing chronic disorder, we would recommend a visit tò 
Europe—to be extended to four or five years, according to the ~ 
length and severity of his previous sufferings; and a considera- 
ble portion of the time to be consumed in travelling from one 
place to another. But where the disease is not of long- — 
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standine—where there is little more than atony resulting from 
acute disease, or where the object is to obtain temporary rest 
after long-continued and unbroken official labors in India, the 
invalid could scarcely betake himself to a better sanatarium 
than the Cape. ‘The two years’ absence allowed by the regu- 
lations of the service, will suffice to restore such patients to 
health and send them back, refreshed and re-invigorated, to 
follow their old avocations with new energy and new cheerful- 
ness. This appears to us to be the rationale of the matter ; 
but the truth is that the Cape advocates, in discussing the 
relative advantages of a visit to their colony and a visit to 
Europe, have lost sight, or written in ignorance of the circum- 
stances, by which above all others, the present question is to be 
determined. It is not an abstract question of health alone— 
it is a question of rupees; and so long as the present Furlough™ 
regulations continue in force, the Cape Colony need not be under 
much apprehension that the progress of Steam-communication 
: between India and Great Britain will draw away the wealth, 
l which for many years the Cape Colony has derived from a ne- 
ver-failing supply of Indian invalidism. A Government servant, 
Civil or Military, as has already been shown, may visit the 
Cape for two years, retaining his especial appointment, during 
the time of his absence, and forfeiting but a very insignificant 
portion of his Indian allowances. Nor is this all; another very 
important consideration remains to be noticed. Whilst the 
officer proceeding to Europe on medical certificate feels that he 
is doing so to the detriment of his prospects, inasmuch as that 
the time spent at home is not calculated in his period of service, 
the one, who merely betakes himself to the Cape, enjoys his 
two years holidays, without any such drawback. The years 
spent on sick-leave at the Cape do not rise up against him 
reproachfully on a future day; they are not deducted from 
his time of service, when his title to the retiring pension comes 
to be determined. He is acknowledged by Government to have 
served at the Cape, whilst at home he would have been, as a 
servant of the Company, virtually defunct. These are impor- 
A tant considerations, of which no man who visits the Cape on 
sick certificate, even for a moment, loses sight. So long as the 
present regulations are in force, that Colony need be under no 
= apprehension that officers will cease to avail themselves of the 
privilege which such regulations accord. 
= Whether these regulations are worthy of a prolonged 
= existence or whether they ought not immediately to be 
S e T to death is another question—a question of no incon- 
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discuss at any length in our present article. No one denies 
that they have ever been open to very serious objections ; and 
now that London has been brought nearer than the Cape to all 
the Presidencies of India, it is difficult to perceive even the 
shadow of a reason for the perpetuation of the present furlough- 
system. The services of absent officers are more available in 
England than at the Cape of Good Hope—a summons to return 
to India, in an emergency, can be more speedily presented, 
more promptly acted upon, when the absentee is within reach 
of the ‘India-house, than when he is spending his furlough in an 
African or a more remote Australian Colony.* Tt is possible, 
we think, that before the present charter is much older, the | 
Court of Directors will give their consent to a modification of 
the present system, allowing officers to proceed to England 
on more favourable terms than at present, and thus, we are 
afraid, realizing though after a different fashion the apprehen- 
sions which the Cape Colonists have so long entertained. We 
need not attempt to conceal the fact, that, if furloughs to 
Europe were granted to sick officers, on the same terms as they 
are now granted in favor of South Africa, a very large portion 
of the fifty or eighty thousand pounds now spent at the Cape 
will be diverted into other channels. The Colony must suffer 
by such a reform; but, being the advocates of no exclusive 
class interests, we can not allow any regret on this score to 
affect our judgment of the intrinsic propriety of the mea- 
sure.” 

We are hopetul, however, that before many years have 
elapsed the Cape Colony will derive something better from 
India than the annual thousands now spent by the flock of 
invalid visitors from the East. Where there is no especial object 
to be gained by a visit to England; where there are no 
family ties to renew—no peculiar train of’ morbid associa- 
tions to be broken up, in the manner to which we have 





* Officers Civil and Military are permitted to proceed to the Australian Colonies 
on the same advantageous terins as at the Cape. Manyin the course of their time 
of absence, visit both settlements, and take the Mauritius in their way. 


+ We shall probably at no very distant period, have an opportunity of discussing 
more fully the subject of the furlough regulations in connexion with their influence 
on the prosperity of the country. as affected by the efficiency of the executive. We 
should be rejoiced to see the officer, civil or —— who has lost his health in the 
service of the Company, permitted to proceed both to England and the Colonies with- 
out any sacrifice of income, orany retardation of the long-looked for day, on whi 
his claims to the retiring pension is to be acknowledged We believe that the well- 
being of the state, as well as of the individual would be promoted by such liberality ; 
but we can not add that we desire to see the perpetuation of that part of the system, 
which permits absent officers to retain their particular appointments; a permission 
which we believe to be equally detrimental to the public and unjust to the 
& services’ at large. 
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already adverted ;—where the conditions to be fulfilled are 
merely a withdrawal from the influence of the predisposing 
causes of disease and the supervention of a season of rest and 
relaxation after years of ofħcial labor,—the Cape will often be 
preferred to England, as possessing a milder, a more salabrious, 
a more exhilarating climate, and affording the means of living 
in comfort—indeed in luxury—at far more reasonable cost, than 
that for which he can purchase similar enjoyments at home. 
Few visit the Cape, who do not on their return to India carry 
with them pleasant recollections of their sojourn in the Colony, 
and desire to return to the enjoyment of its bright skies and 
genial weather. To men—especially to married men, whose 
incomes are not very magnificent—the Cape offers a more 
desirable because a more economical residence than England. 
The necessaries of life are procurable at a rate, the lowness of 
which would astonish the man habituated to the high price of 
food in the over-taxed British Islands. Bread and meat of 
the best quality are most encouragingly cheap. House-rent 
in the town is moderate—in the delightful suburbs still more 
moderate. Horses of an excellent breed are to be purchased 
at an extremely low figure; and save in seasons of drought 
(and such seasons are very rare) forage is plentiful and cheap. 
Good servants are not procurable at the Cape, and every Indian 
proceeding thither would do well to take with him two or 
three good native servants. With these forming his house- 
hold, he will be independent of colonial domestic servitude, 
which it must be acknowledged is at present in a most misera- 
ble condition. 

But itis not merely as a convenient resting-place, whereat to 
spend a brief vocation after many years of toil beneath a tropical 
sun, that we desire to recommend the Cape to the attention of 
our Indian readers. When a man has worked himself out; 
when he has lived long enough, perhaps, too long in India; when 
the grey winter of life appears, by certain premonitory symp- 
toms, to be not very far distant; and the pension, which ren- 
ders the Indian services the finest services in the world, holds 
out an inducement to him, weary and wasted, body and mind, 
as he is, to seek for rest and»velaxation, in a less exhausting 
clime, we know no place under heaven, to which he could more 

wisely take his shattered frame and drooping spirits. We have 
“already indicated those cases, in which we consider the Colony 
would be insufficient to answer the required purpose; but, 
_ these exceptions put aside, we honestly believe that every old 
h officer, especially if he have a family, retiring on his 
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happiness and comfort, at the Cape, „than his limited means — 

could purchase for him in Europe. —— ae 
The climate will be better suited to his constitution. More 

enjoyable in itself it will render him more capable of enjoy- 
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ment, than he could ever hope to be beneath the drear and ie: 
watery skies of England, wrapped in its dense yellow fogs or 
nipped by its cutting frosts. But a consideration, perhaps more = 
important even than this remains yet to be noticed. ‘There is ý; 


no grievance more intolerable to the retired old Indian— 
nothing which more frequently makes him deplore his resolution, 
and exclaim bitterly against his folly in resolving to retire 
finally from the country in which his habits have been formed— 
than the cold formality, the stiff conventional decorum, the pride, 
the reserve, the suspicion, which characterise English society. 
He returns a stranger to his native land; he feels himself a 
stranger; and he is treated like a stranger. The manners of 
the people are even more freezing than the cold of his island 
home. ‘The openness of his manners alarms his more formal 
brethren. Stiff bows, formal epistolary ** Sirs,” and an impene- 
trable incommunicativeness are given in exchange for the extend- 
ed hands, the cordial “ dears” and “my dears,” and the general 
freedom from all mystery and restraint, which he has carried 
home with him from the East. He finds that in England it is 
the habit of almost every man to look askance at his neighbour ; 
and that the openness, which he considers a virtue, is regarded 
as impertinent vulgarity. To use a not very elegant colloquial- 
ism, te “does not get on” at home; he is out of his proper 
element; and soon begins to sigh for the more genial society __ 
from which, in an evil hour, he has been induced, by illusive — . 
expectations, to withdraw himself. It is too late for him >- 
to put himself to school again in an academy of Etiquette; and 
the chances are, therefore, that he ends his days in isolation and ; 
discontent. Now at the Cape, he incurs the risk of no such 
disappointment as this. He finds in the Colony, society com- 
posed of the same elements, as in an Indian cantonment; he 
meets with old friends; he retains his old habits; he finds 
occupation in his garden, his daily rides, his visits to the Club, 
the reading room; there is no dewkt of healthful recreation—of 
leasurable excitement. Midway between England and India 
a is interested in the polities of both. Ships from both coun- 
tries are constantly arriving, and every week sees an influx o 
passengers from she eastern or the western world, who can 
sip with him of old friends and familiar scenes, and revive many 
easant remembrances and kindly thoughts of bygone years. _ 
his, and much more may be said in favor of the Cape, asa 
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resting place—but there Sime, who having enjoyed and profited 
by the opportunity of realising a little money in the East, are 
not dis-inclined to multiply their wealth, if they can see clearly 
the way todoit. There are children, perhaps, to be educated— 
to be provided for. English investments, however secure, are 
notoriously unprofitable. The retired Indian, therefore, natu- 
| rally turns to some thriving Colony as the crucible, wherein 
with a little trouble he may turn his baser metal into gold. 

The thought is a happy thought: he does wisely and well. 
And what if the Cape Colony should present itself as such 
a crucible. In this character do we desire to recommend it. 
3 We have shown what manner of place it is to be touched at by 
| the Indian voyager, and to be dawdled at by the Indian invalid ; 
let us now briefiy consider it as a wide and valuable tract of 
3 country, under the Government of Great Britain—a Colony, 
which, though little appreciated in England and India, scarcely 
thought of in that character at all, isin truth a gem in the 
z British Crown, which, albeit now dimmed by neglect, is worthy 
of more careful tending than many which are more highly 

esteemed and more vigilantly guarded. 

The value of our possessions in Southern Africa has been 
hitherto thought to reside solely in their geographical position. 





It is necessary that England should hold the Cape, because she 
is the mistress of India. This is intellegible enough. “Asa 
| depot for the maintenance of a military force in India, the Cape 
p- is invaluable, and as a naval station it is still more important—” 


so wrote the Marquis of Wellesley, now nearly half a century 

ago. What he wrote is the truth in these days—but it 1s 
; not the whole truth. The Cape can not only open her ports to 
2 the shipping, and furnish depots for the troops, but can send 
forth food and clothing of the best possible description to supply 
_ the wants of the people of Great Britain. She can do more 
Pr 






at wo months’ voyage from home. ; . 
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vails. It is as though knowledge Šrsuch a theme were not 
worth the trouble to be bestowed on obtaining it. A tract of 
country,—three sides of which are open to the sea, equalling — 
Great Britain in extent, enjoying the advantages of an 
excellent climate and a luxurious soil,—tlies under the et 
of the British Government, on the great high-road between — 
the western and the eastern worlds, at a distance which is 
ordinarily accomplished in seven or eight weeks.* This country 
is capable of producing, in any quantity, a great variety of 
important articles of consumption, all of the finest quality. It j 
is often said that the Cape is not an exporting country; and — 
people ignorantly imagine that it is equal to nothing better 
than the supply of sour wines. They measure the capabilities — 
of the Cape, in accordance with the estimate contained in that 
descriptive line of the late Thomas Hood’s excellent jeu d'esprit 
« Go to the Cape, just capable of verjuice—” 


an estimate, which could not be much more soberly and serious- 
ly received into universal currency, if it had been promulgated 
on the authority of the most profound commercial statist in 
the world. The highly intelligent Editor of the South-African 
Commercial Advertiser, to whom the Colony is, on man 
accounts, greatly indebted, asked some emigrants, who touched 
at the Cape in 1837, on their way to the Australian Colonies, 
“why they preferred a voyage of twice the length—a perma- 
= nent distance twice as great from their native land, to settling in- 
a country in no respect inferior, and in many respects infinitely 
more promising than the settlements or wildernesses for which 
they were bound.” ‘ They expressed surprise,” continues this — 
writer, “at the comparison implied in the question. One òf 
< them said bluntly, ‘I never heard that the Cape was good 
‘for any thing from any body but yourself. What do you 
< produce? Will people leave England to grow Cape Wine 
‘at eight pence a gallon? We then took up our parable 
4 - and expounded to him the nature of our climate and soil and- 
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€ natural grasses, so well adapted to the constitutions of the 

€ best descriptions of sheep. We explained to him the great 
€ error that had been committed in filling our pastures with —_ 
€ animals of this species that bear coarse hair instead of fine 
€ wool, while nearly all our labor and capital had been sunk 
< in an attempt, under the most — circumstances, tô p ®- 
< rival the ancient wine-presses of Europe. Then we showed 
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€ him how a better order of things had been commenced; how 
< Buda and his compatriots in the West and Daniell and other 
< men of sense in the East already exhibited flocks and fleeces 
‘not unworthy of their Spanish or Saxon origin; that 
€ some of the wools fetched from ls. 6d. to 2s. a pound 
< on the spot; that it was rapidly improving; and that the 
< quantity exported had been ¢trebled in four years—which was 
< nearly true, for in 1830, we exported lbs. 33,407; in 1832, 
< Ibs. 83.257 and in 1833, lbs. 93,325, while the rate of increase 
< in 1834-5-6 has been still higher”—“‘ we spoke, moreover, of 
< our wheat, the finest in the world, and to the production of 
€ which there, with us,is no limit, while the people of new 
< South Wales have to import large quantities to feed their 
E 
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< 
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population. Of the excellence and abundance of our beef 
and mutton he was already satisfied by their flavor and their 
price; nor was he ignorant of our favorable position—by the 
side of the great highway between the eastern and the 
western hemispheres. When we had enlarged sufficiently on 
many things besides, and opened up to him the hopes and just 
expectations of the Colony, he very candidly said, “I never 
heard a word of this before; the Cape, as you describe it, is 
wholly unknown in England. What is the price of land 
here?” ‘ Land, we replied, ‘ on which you may in ten years rival 
the elector of Saxony, can be had in an y quantity at from six 
pence to three shillings an acre.” | 
It is to be lamented that there is not, in every village of 
Great Britain, a person able and willing like the writer of the 
above passages, to set forth, in a clear unmistakeable point of 
view, truths which are so well worth knowing. That the Cape 
is not an exporting country has long been generally believed. 
Now the fact is that there is searcely any natural product of 
the animal and vegetable worlds which the Cape Colony might 
not export, in a high state of perfection, and there are many 
which it is now capable of exporting. ‘Though for want of the 
application of a due amount of labor and capital, they are not 
yet fully developed, the resources of such a country are, indeed, 
well nigh inexhaustible. The climate and the soil are 


abundant sources of wealth if man will but stretch forth his 


hand to receive the bounty which God vouchsafes to shower 


into his lap. All that the Colony requires to prove its claim to 
the high character, which we are bestowing upon it, is just what- 


the British islands possess in the greatest superabundance. It 
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for want of both, though the former may be doubled there in a 
few years, and the latter, in almost any de ment, may be 
supplied, at a rate of remuneration, which, with reference to the 
price of food in the Colony, may be considered highly encourag-» _ 
ing. Wool and corn, both of the finest quality, may SA 
duced to any extent. The chief difficulty, with which the $ 
colonists have to contend, resides in the absence of sufficient 
means for the conveyance of the produce, from the lands on 
which their corn has been grown, or their sheep have 
been reared, to the different sea-ports—an evil, which was 
long severely felt by the wine-growers—and this difficulty 
can not be surmounted without a large supply both of 
apital and of labor. The Colony, so blest in other respects, 
has no navigable rivers; and cultivators in the interior are 
therefore compelled to trust to land carriage alone for the 
conveyance of their goods from one part of the country to 
another. Thus the cost of every article is increased to an 
enormous extent, before it can be shipped at the nearest sea- 
port. It has been computed that wine in the course of trans- 
port from the Cape vineyard to the London market, incurs 
& travelling expenses” more than equal to the price of the wine, 
as purchased on the land which produced it. Wine is a heavy 
article, and labors, therefore, under greater disadvantages than 
wool ; but still the evil is felt severely even with regard to the 
latter staple, whilst it far more severely affects the interests of 
the corn-grower. When we know that British coal can be 
purchased in Cape Town, at almost as low a rate as in London, 
we can not be surprised to learn that at the former place 
American corn finds a ready market—the importer being able 
to undersell the proprietor of the indigenous grain, whose 
estates lie in the interior of the Colony, or, though not far 
remote from the sea-coas?, at a long distance from any séa-port. 
Now, at present there are but four or five ports on the whole 
line of coast—indeed, as far as relates to commercial transactions, 
we might almost say that there are but three—Cape Town, 
(Table Bay) Port Elizabeth, and Port Beaufort. It is some- 
thing to be able to say even as much as this; for, a very few _ * 
years ago, Cape ‘Town monopolised all the trade of the | 
‘colony. The opening of the two Eastern Ports has conferred : 
immense benefits upon the more remote districts, which 
now enabled to ship their produce and to receive thei 
supplies, at a much smaller expense for land carriage than 
they were formerly necessitated to incur. Port Elizabeth, 
indeed, is fast rivalling Cape Town in importance. It absorbs 
all the trade of the Eastern districts, including Albany, the — 
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most productive of all the divisions of the Colony. In the 

year ending January 5, 1844, the value of the Exports from 

Port Elizabeth was estimated at 1,10,952, whilst the Colonial 
> produce exported from Cape Town did not exceed in value 
£1,54.297. Of the nature of these exports we shall presently 
speak more fully: but not until we have observed that private 
enterprise is now doing much to open new ports along the 
coast, and thus to abridge, as far as it is possible to do, the dis- 
tance between the point of production and the point of expor- 
tation.” 

Though bullocks and horses abound in the Colony, the roads 
are not as yet all that they ought to be: and though the farmer 
finds no difficulty in harnessing a yoke of strong oxen or a 
team of fine horses, and might contrive to overcome the impe- 
diment of bad roads, he looks about him in vain for men to 
E- drive his carts, to guard his produce, and to deliver it in safety. 
He has no superfluous hands to employ upon this work; there 
are no facilities for feeding the draught-cattle on the road ;— 
and if these impediments did not exist the cost of conveyance 
by land to a distant port would press heavily upon him, or the 
consumer—or, as generally happens, on both. To obviate this 
difficulty some enterprising proprietors, whose estates lie at 
no great distance from the coast, have opened out ports of 
their own, and by employing or purchasing small coasting ves- 
sels have contrived considerably to lower the cost incurred 
prior to the ultimate debarkation of their produce. 

We have no desire to exaggerate the natural advantages of 
the Cape. The zeal of the advocate, like vaulting ambition, 
often overleaps itself and falls on the other side. Men, not of 


* We may quote, by way of illustration, a case with which we are familiar. The 
Klein River estate. which was the property of Major Parlby, formerly of the Bengal 
Artillery, but which has now passed into the hands of Captain Standford, an officer 
in the Queen's Service, who like many of his brethren, since the Peace, has turned 
his sword intoa plough-share, lies in the Swellendam district contiguous to the Sea 
coast It embraces a large and thriving tract of country adapted both to agricul- 
tural and pastoral purposes ; and the value of the property has lately been consider- 
Ą ably enhanced by the enterprise of the present owner, who has opened a port in a 
@- convenient and secure spot, and thus, in a great measure, hos oestenwedl to super- 
the necessity of land-carriage for the conveyance of his prodiice to the prin- 
cipal market This port lies about sixty miles to the eastward of Simon's Bay ; and 
| We have chiefly selected the present illustration out of several, which might have 
"been adduced; because it very aptly exemplifies the immense saving which con- 
‘sumers may derive from the purchase of produce conveyed to them entirely b 
Water-carriage from the place of production, Simon's Bay is the naval station an 
all the vessels arc supplied, at very exorbitant rates, from Swellendam and other 
districts to the Eastward, through Cape Town, to which place the goods are conveye 

by land and subsequently re-despatched to Simon's Town—the Cape Town dealers — 
rse making their aena on cach article. Now, itis very casy to perceive 
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the obtusest order, are apt to mistrust the laudations of ‘those, <4 
who pour them forth without stint or qualification. The Cape 
Colony has, it must be acknowledged, never suffered, like its San 
brethren of the Australian islands, from the reaction in the pub-, g- 
lic mind, which is sure to follow he — — enthusiasm 
engendered by the indiscreet fervor of interested panegyrists. 
We hope that it will never suffer from such indiscretion, and 
should be the last ourselves to plant the blow. 

There is no occasion in the present instance to overleap the 
boundaries of truth. No man, not utterly wanting in reason, 
will expect to find in any one spot, the natural advantages pos- 
sessed by all the places of the earth. A perfect Colony is not 
to be looked for on this side of Utopia. The question to be 
decided is not, where shall we find all natural advantages, but, 
where shall we find the most. Now, judging by results, it 
would appear that, of all the Colonial dependencies of Great 
Britain, the Cape is considered to possess the fewest natural 
advantages. Let us take, even at some hazard of repetition, 
a comprehensive survey of the real state of the case. As 
regards position, the Cape is more remote from England than 
British North America. But its distance from the mother 
country is one half of that which lies between Great Britain and 
the Australian Colonies. It is situated, moreover, on the high- 
road to the Eastern worlds—half-way to India, half-way to 
Australia. The climate is highly salubrious. Contagious 
diseases are almost unknown; and there is nothing in the at- 
mosphere injurious to the European.constitution. ‘The severe 
winters of the Canadas and the distressing arid heat of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies are alike unknown. It may be questioned 
whether there is a finer or more enjoyable climate in the world. 
The soil is by nature eminently productive. The finest fruits 
and the most beautiful flowers vegetate in profusest luxuriance. 
If nothing beyond production were cated the Cape might be- 
come the granary of the civilized world. The corn grown in the 
Colony is the finest which has ever been produced in any quarter 
of the globe; whilst immense tracts of pasturage supply fodder _ 
to multitudinous flocks and herds, which furnish fleeces equal to — 
any in the world, and provender for exportation, not inferior to 
any that Europe has supplied to her armies and navies. Water, 
though not so plentiful as in the Canadas, and, if we may 
believe its recent panegyrists, in New Zealand, is far more 
abundant than in the Australian colonies. Droughts are few 
and far between. There are heavy falls of rain during the 
winter season, and occasional down-falls at all seasons of the 
year. In many parts of the country, there are ever-living — 
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springs. whilst but few spots are to be found in which water 
may not be procured by digging for it. Were labor more 
plentiful, the quantity of water would be sufficient for all pas- 

- toral and agricultural purposes. At present, the difficulty con- 

pá sists in turning the available supply to the best account. Nart- 
gable rivers there are none—a serious deficiency, we admit—and 

one for which no remedy can be found. It is the deficiency of 

the Colony, but one so over-balanced by the many advantages we 
have detailed, that it is only to be regarded, as the one necessary 

i ient, the want of which mars the perfection of the whole. 

e have thus, hazarding some repetition, briefly considered 

the advantages of the Cape Colony, according to the admitted 
standard by which colonial capabilities are to be determined. 

We believe that in this recapitulation we have left no point of 
importance unnoticed; but it would be well to consider more 

y some of the matters, which we have thus summarily 
touched upon, though we do not profess in this article, to do 
more than to deal in a superficial way with such generalities, 

as are likely to draw attention to the subject, and to induce men 

to acquire for themselves more information than we can em- 
body in a single paper. Of the position of the Cape, every one 

with eyes to see, and faculties to comprehend, may satisfy himself 

by opening out a map of the world. The voyage to the Cape, 

as we have already said, is accomplished in seven or eight 
weeks. Along the greater part of the track the perennial trade 
winds are blowing. The passage is both safe and pleasant. 

The finest vessels in the world, the East Indian passenger 
ships, are constantly touching at the Cape. During the greater 

part of the year the tall masts and capacious oops of these 
splendid vessels enliven the harbour of Table avi In every 
possible respect these Indiamen immeasurably surpass the 
clumsy, ill-furnished craft, which sail for the Australian Colonies. 
There must be then, something in these far-off lands, far more 
attractive than anything presented by the South African 4selo- 

ny, to have induced so many emigrants year after year, to double 

= = de ans the distance to be — over, in incommoedious, 
il ill-supplied, over-crowded vessels at a greater cost of money as 
~ of patience. The last writer on the Australian Colonice,* whose 
| work has fallen into our hands, descants with much feeling, on 
_ the misery of the voyage out, especially after the first moiety 
_ of it had been accomplished. “ Such was our dilapidated con- 
dition,” she observes, “ that two or three old powder canisters 







= S Binge this article was written, several works on the Australian have 
appeared ; bu DENSIS nnt been dule to give thero the consideration ; they 
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‘ or preserve-jars formed the entire SS ee öf the 
‘ cabin table, when the last wine long innocent cause 
‘ of direct jealousy, was lamentably broken.” They manage 
these things differently on board the fine Indian passenger ships 
We ourselves have a vivid recollection of a party of emigrants, 
from the better classes—fine, well-dressed young men and 
women—gentlemen and ladies, we had almost writte 
with health and cheerfulness, who landed from a elu looking 
barque in Simon’s Bay, one fine bright morning in July. The 
vessel was “bound for Sydney and was touching at the Cape™ 
to take in water and stock, and the passengers had come on 
shore for a cruise. In those days we were among the number 
of thoughtless ones, who looked upon the Cape only as a place 
to be “touched at,” else it might have occurred to ask 
some of the party, what earthly motive could have induced 
them to travel so far beyond the Cape, in search of co- 
lonial employment. Our speculations travelled in a differ- 
ent direction. We saw the party enter the Clarcace Hotel, 
and some hours afterwards, we saw them emerge from 
it. It grieves us to add, that when they attempted to ascend 
the hill on the Cape Town road, they followed but a devious 
course,—the ladies to the full as erratic as the gentlemen—and 
that many of them gave up the attempt in despair, and came 
to anchor against the parapet-wall, as the only means of pre- 
serving even an approach to perpendiculanty. We learnt 
afterwards that the whole party had been starved on board ; 
that a meal at discretion had been a thing denied to them during 
the last two months; and that the out-break at which we were 
so much scandalised, was a reaction after the compulsory abste- 
miousness of the miserable voy from the Thames—or ra 
we believe from the Clyde.* hey manage these things bet- 
ter in our India-men; the passengers from which are eager, 
on landing, to regale themselves with nothing less innocent 
than a- pet of fresh butter—a luxury, however, which Cape 
Town can very rarely supply. — 
Of the climate we have already written so much that we 
need make but seanty additions to what has appeared in an 
earlier part of this article. We believe that in this respect the 
Cape excels all our Colonial possessions. In the Canadas, 
during more than half the year, the cold is intensely severe. 





ders of emigrants—of the profigacy often abounding among them; the dirt, the 
indecency, the sickness, wh 
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In the Australian Colonies, during three-fourths of the year, 
the heat is intolerable. A recent writer—one too of the most 
enthusiastic as well as the most intelligent of the advocates of 
the Canadian settlements—speaks of the “five months of sum- 
mers sun” and the “ seven months reign of ice and snow which 
succeeds.”* <“ I have heard,” says Mrs. Meredith, * persons, 
who have lived for years in India, say, that they found the cli- 
mate of Sydney by far the most oppressive; and I partly 
account for this by the better adaptation of Indian habitations 
to the heat, and their various contrivances for relief, which 
English people, choosing to build English houses in an un-Eng- 
lish climate, never dream of providing. The only cool arrange- 
ment generally adopted is the substitution of an oil cloth or 
matting, for a carpet on sitting-room floors.” And again the 
Same writer observes, in another place, “ After all my own 
rumblings at the climate of Sydney, which my impaired 
Feath and languid frame proved to be not without reason, I 
must give its two months of winter unqualified laudation, for 
then, existence is no longer a burthen, nor walking exercise 
absolutely unpleasant.” We leave it to residents both in India 
- and in England to determine whether either of these climates 
i are enjoyable. Now at the Cape, neither heat nor cold, are 
experienced in an extreme degree. In the month of January, 
4 it is probable that the emigrant from the British Islands will 
3 be sensible of a more clevated temperature than he has 
ever experienced at home; but in many parts of Europe 
the heat is far more oppressive than at the Cape even in the 
hottest of the summer months. The editor of the Cape 
= of Good Hope Almanac—a valuable compendium of use- 
ful information relating to the Colony—says, that in the 
J Stellenbosch Division the thermometer “seldom rises to 80° 
ž in the hottest season”—and in other divisions, the temperature 
; is not much more elevated. It appears to us that looking at 
= the entire range of the thermometer throughout the year, there 
is not one of our many colonial possessions, whose climate is 
_ better suited to the requirements of the European constitution, 
and assuredly no climate so well adapted to the peculiar physi- 
cal condition of those, who have spent the best portion of their 
lives under the wasting influences of a tropical sun. 
PR? Of the fertility of the Cape soil no doubt can be entertained. 
_ We have only to look at the luxuriance of the natural produce, 
= where the labor and art of man have not been employed in the 
= PR -5 iad Fei : . 
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developement of the resources of the country. The full — 
of the productiveness of the soil, under the most favorable 
adventitious circumstances, has not as yet been ascertained; for 
where land is more abundant than labor, there is little induce- a 
ment to force the soil into any unnatural state of fecundity. 
Occasional experiments, however, have been made upon the 
productiveness of the soil, and these have fully established the 
fact, that, when it becomes an object of importance with the cul- 
tivator to raise a large amount of produce upon a small tract of 
country, the soil can be rendered, by proper culture, as prolific, 
as any in the world. In some places, artificial irrigation has 
been successfully employed: and as it is the usual custom to 
alternate, as far as possible, tracts of pasturage and of cultiva- 
tion, on every estate, there is an abundance of available 
manure supplied by the flocks and herds. The proprietor, in the 
present state of affairs, would not find his account in purchasing 
even at the original cost, the guano deposited on the rocky 
islands, lying along the coast. Thatis left to be carried off to 
a country, where, as land is scanty and population superabundant, 
it is necessary to make every acre do the duty of half-a- 
dozen. 

The value of land in the colony is of course dependent upon 
its position. As we have already shown, there is no difficulty 
in raising produce ; but produce beyond what can be consumed 
upon the spot is only of value so long as there are the means of 
exporting it for consumption in other places. The land, which 
lies contiguous to the coast is necessarily of the highest value, 
whilst equally, nay more productive tracts of land lying in 
remote districts,” are, for want of the means of transport, com- 
paratively valueless. We have little doubt that as time ad- 
vances, ports will be opened along the whole line of coast, and 
thus an immense impetus will be given to the colonial trade. 
The more remote districts, however, must still to a great extent ‘ 
depend upon land carriage, and we are, therefore, well pleases 
to perceive that the Cape Government have recently addressed 
themselves, with much energy and perseverance, tothe good work 
of improving old roads and making new ones, throughout the 
colony—a boon indeed to landed proprietors, which it would be 
difficult too highly to estimate. If labor were more abundant 
in the colony, these works would progress more expeditiously ; 


* Indeed, the land in the interior of the Colony is often in itself more valuable 
than that in the littoral districts, for it is better adapted to the growth of corn. 
The wheat raised near the coast is inferior to that produced in the more remote aa 
regions, 
í Convicts, as well as free laborers, are employed on the roads—the former 
working without chains. 
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still, much has been doné; and we may point, with no little satis- 
faction to the opening of the road over Cradock’s Kloof to 
Mossel Bay, which affords every facility for the conveyance of 
the produce of the George, the Beaufort, and the eastern part 
of Swellendam districts, which, in consequence of this work, is 
fast rising into importance. It lies between Port Beaufort and 
Port Elizabeth and is likely ere long to attract to itself its 
proper share of the commerce of the eastern districts. We 
have already incidentally mentioned that the trade of this 
part of the colony has, within the last few years, increased to 
a most encouraging extent. The import and export lists, espe- 
cially the latter—tell their own stories most intelligibly. 

The estimated amount of exports from the Colony, for the 
year ending July 5, 1843, was £302,838: for the year ending 
July 5, 1844 £384,217—showing an increase of more than 
£81,000—above 25 per cent. ina single year; and we have 
no doubt that the returns of the present year, which we 
have not yet had an opportunity of seeing, are equally satis- 
factory. The increase in the value of the single article of wool 
exported in the year 1844, is estimated at £33,000; in the ar- 
ticle of wine, nearly £20,000. These are at present, the 
principal staples of the Colony. Next to these in importance 
are grain, skins, fish, aloes, tallow, &c. From Port Elizabeth 
alone, during the last year of which the returns are before us, 
wool was exported to the extent of nearly a million and a quarter 
of (Ibs.) pounds. This wool, now shorn from the backs of a 
fine breed of merinos, which have almost entirely superseded 
the old heavy-tailed Cape sheep, is of the finest quality and 
successfully competes with the best produce of other countries 
in the London market. The shipments of grain are very 
limited, when considered with reference to the capabilities of 
the country ; but the causes of this lie on the surface. Scarcity 
of labor, deficiency of land carriage, and the great incubus 
of the British corn-tax are quite sufficient to deter the farmer, 
under the present condition of affairs, from risking much in 
the attempt to carry his grain into extra-colonial markets. 
A quantity of Cape flour is annually exported, sufficient to 
supply the confectioners and biscuit-bakers of India, the Mau- 
ritius, and many, we believe, in Europe, who have learnt that 
it is the finest and whitest in the world; and every vessel, 





which touches at the Cape, carries off a supply, for its own 


consumption! The amount shipped at Cape Town, in the year 
andi anuary 5, 1844, was a little under Ibs. 7,50,000. — OF 
the quantity exported annually is insignifi- 
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In the very important matter of ‘a dupply of water, without 
which no Colony, whatever may be its other endowments, can __ 
possibly thrive, we have said that the Cape, if not bountifully, i 
is sufficiently provided. In this respect it enjoys a most decided š 
advantage over the Australian settlements. In the latter, 
severe droughts are often experienced, and an abundance of —_ 
water is a blessing with which the settlers are seldom or never 
familiar, for more than a few days together. Mrs. Meredith, 
whose interesting “€ Sketches of New South Wales,” we have 
already quoted more than once, gives us an amusing picture of 
certain water-hunting and water-catching exploits to which 
she was a party, during her visit to that Colony :— 


« Our whole and sole dependence,” she writes, “ whilst at Homebush for 

a supply of water on the estate, consisted of two or three holes, like old 
clay-pits, which were about half filled during heavy rains, and as no shade 

was ever near them, very rapidly evaporated in warm weather. At these the 

cattle and horses drank, and we had a water cart to convey the daily supply 

to the house ; but in the heats of summer these water-holes were completely 

dry, and then our unfortunate cattle and horses were driven three or 

four miles to another clay-pit, where we also sent the cart, with, of 
course, the constant fear, lest, with so many claimants on its bounty, 

(for all our neighbours were in as ill a plight as ourselves) even that l 
source should fail us too. Some of our friends were at the same time send- 4 
ing five and eight miles for water, and such water! I did indeed then be- 
think me of the English meadow ditches and how luxurious a draught their 
fair bright streamlets would afford ........ I would have all discontented 
grumblers in England, who growl alike at November fogs and April 
showers, and who always carry umbrellas by way of an implied reproach to 
the seasons of their native land—I would have all such sent to New South > 
Wales on a probation system; let them enjoy sunshine, since they like it 
so much; let them really luxuriate in a veritably “ dry atmosphere” for a 2 
few years, and then see if their hydrophobia will not wonderfully abate. 
When a winter rainy fit does assail the sky in this land of extremes, it 
as certainly takes care to have no doubt of its intentions—for down comes ~ 
such a thorough right-earnest deluge as not Baty washes away half your 


Ubar 


garden, but generally inundates the house, parched and warped as eve ‘i 
part is by the preyious baking process of the summer months. We enjoye * 


two visitations of this kind at Homebush, each of about a week’s duration, 
and giving us the heartfelt advantage of an unexpected shower bath in 
nearly every room. Every imaginable vessel was enlisted in the water- — 
catching service; the tide in the clay-pits rose several feet, and our spirits 
in proportion; but the old dry exhausting weather soon returned.” 


The writer then describes, with much animation, the opening 
of an old well, “ which had long been bricked over,” undera’  — 
very vague hope that it might contain fresh water—a scene | 
which perhaps Wilkie might have painted, had he witnessed it: 
“ Every one so ardently wished it fresh, that very daring anti- 
cipations were formed of the effect, which the air might have _ 
on it, and various other possibilities; but the experience of a 
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week, fully proved that our labor had béen in vain.” She then 
adds, in a foot note :— 
f <“ Some years since, Mr. Meredith and an old servant, being out toge- 
ther on some expedition, were seeking fresh water near the coast, for them- 
selves and their horses, and after vainly trying the qualities of many small 
pools, Godbold dismounted to taste another; but instantly began spitting 
out the water again with a sad wry face. ‘“‘ Is that fresh ??” enquired my 
husband. “‘ Fresh to me, Sir, for I never tasted anything so bad before.” 
ZS In another place, the same agreeable writer, speaking of the 
_ Bathurst province, says :— 
Sr «We found it still suffering severely from the devastating and ruinous 
© consequences of the terrible droughts; every article of food was extremely 
dear and nothing good could be procured at any price. Meat was lean to 
starvation; and flour literally adulterated with various cheaper ingredients ; 
3 vegetables there were none; butter and milk had long been but a name; 
and all horse corn, hay, &c. so extremely scarce and exorbitantly dear that 
~ the neighbouring families had for some time ceased to use their carriage 
= horses, the poor animals not having strength to perform any work. The 
- cost of a horse, at livery, was then one pound per night and it had recently 
| been two pounds.’’* 
F These distressing droughts are any thing but unusual occur- 
rence in New South wales and Van Dieman’s Land: now at 
_ the Cape there are sometimes droughts—there was one at the 
commencement of the present year, but the effects were very 
different from those represented in the above passages. Fodder 
= was said to be scarce; and the stable-keepers were compelled 
_- to raise their prices; but the highest rates, which we can find 
uoted, are those contained in an advertisement, which appear- 
= edin the Cape Town papers of April last, and of which the 
_ following is a portion :— 
_ WN. B.—In consequence of the high price of forage, the rate of livery 
ior wall in future be as follow, viz. :— 
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So it would appear that a drought in New South Wales 
aises the price of horse-keep to two pounds a night; and at the 
Cape, to—three shillings. - 
_ Severe droughts are indeed never experienced at the Cape; 
and it very rarely happens that a month passes without a fall of 
rain. In January, according to the Cape Town Almanac, 
enne look ope as a very reliable authority, “rains 
occasionally ce February “ now and then a gentle rain — 
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refreshes the earth ;” in March, “ smart showers of rain may be © — 
expected ;” in April, there is no entry in the Almanac but we | 
know, by personal experience, that there are frequent smart 4 
down-falls; in May, “rain may be expected ;” in June, there 
are frequent showers;” in July, * copious rains fall;” in August, 
“ much rain falls;” in September, “frequent showers of rain 
may be expected ;” in October, “rain falls now and then;” in 
November, “ there falls but little rain;” and in December, 
“light rains may be expected.” The greatest quantity of rain 
falls in the winter months of July and August, and it is to this 
season that the agriculturist mainly looks for the sufficient 
irrigation of his lands. He is rarely disappointed: and never 
would be, if sufficient prudence were displayed in the preser- 
vation of water, at times when it is procurable in abundance. 
In the Colesberg Division, where water was at one time very 
deficient in quantity, and the farmers were sometimes driven 
to wander into other districts, with their flocks and herds, in 
search of the indispensable element, there are now few, if any 
farms on which it has not been found feasible, by the construc- 
tion of dams, to save a sufficiency of water for all agricultural 
and pastoral purposes throughout the entire year. 

We have said that the Colony is without navigable rivers, 
for we can scarcely admit that the Knsřna is an exception of 
sufficient consequence to be noted in our estimate of the advan- 
tages of the Cape, as a settlement. This river, which runs 
through the George district to the Eastern Coast beyond Mos- 
sel Bay is navigable, by vessels of no great magnitude—but 
only to a distance of some ten miles. As there is a good supply 
of fine timber on the banks of the river, advantage has been 
taken of the stream to convey the wood to the Cape Markets; 
and we gather from the Cape Almanac that the “ late Mr. 
Rex built two vessels at the river Knysna, one of 142, and one 
of 80 tons burden, of colonial wood.” The Orange River, the 
most important stream in the Colony, though presenting, when 
swollen by the rains, a magnificent sheet of water, in some 
parts more than half-a-mile in breadth, is rendered unfit for 
purposes of navigation by the rocks, which in many places 
impede the current, and * confiné the stream to a channel, not 
more than fifty feet wide.” When thus pent up, we are told, 
“it rushes along with prodigious impetuosity, leaping over the 
masses of rock with the noise of thunder and here and there 
forming cataracts, in which the wild is blended with all that is 
magnificent and beautiful in nature.” We may mention that 
hopes have been, for some time, entertained, that it would be a 
practicable to turn the course of this river southwards, in such — 
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=~ amanner as to render the stream available for purposes of 
navigation and irrigation, to an extent which will have a most 
important effect upon that part of the Colony. The great 
Fish River. the course of which, with all its sinuosities, is com- 
puted at some four hundred miles in length, is at some seasons, 
a swollen, rapid, impassible stream: at others, its current is 
almost totally dried up. These are serious, admitted draw- 
| backs; but to some extent at least they may be obviated, 
‘ or mitigated by human labor and ingenuity; for where God 
has given water, Gan many places inexhaustible under any 
influences of season) man can make the channel, and apply the 
useless stream to every purpose of agriculture and commerce. 
7 But, as we have more than once emphatically remarked, the 
Cape Colony languishes for want of labor and for want of 
capital ; and until the British Government will supply the one 
and the British public the other, the resources of the finest 
country in the world must remain almost undeveloped. 

On these twoimportant points, we had purposed to descant 
at some length, but our article has already exceeded the limits 
which we originally assigned to it. Colonial mismanagement 
is only another name for Tory Government, and it would be 
unreasonable to expect that the Cape of Good Hope, should 

be spared; whilst so many other Colonies have been sacrificed 
the mixture of impetuosity and incapacity, which fills the 
ata Office. The present regulations are assuredly not 
calculated to favor emigration to the Cape. It is not sufficient 
to grant a certain sum for the payment of the passage-money 
of emigrants; there must be such regulations established as 
will afford mutual protection to the laborer and to the master. 
We can advance nothing against a system which gives the 
utmost possible protection to the laborer; but the protection 
must not be extended only to the laborer. Whilst one party 
is placed above, the other must not be subjected to the influ- 

} ence of hostile contingencies. Security ought not to be granted 
= toone party at the expense of the other. Much mischief we 
know has arisen from the improvident system of supplying 
= before the demand has been created, and causing a glut in the 
= labor-market. It is well that emigrants — not proceed, 
on mere barren speculation, to strange countries, there to suf- 
_ fer, in ignorance and uncertainty, many positive privations 
and the wenog suprevension of still worse calamities. But, 
e same s» if we should enco © proprietors to import 

nto the Colony, we must not subject them to almost © 
y inducing them to lay out capital, without conferring 
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arrival of the laborers in the Colony—laborers, whom 
the proprietor has collected at considerable trouble and 
brought down from a midland county to the seaport, supported 
for some time previous to embarkation and again upon arrival 
at the Colony, besides defraying numerous incidental expenses, 
amounting in the aggregate to a considerable sum> We know 
parties, who have lost large sums of money, under the opera- 
tion of the present system, and have been greatly disheartened 
by the failure of their attempts to import, for their own use, 
labor from Great Britain.* The difficulty, however, is not an 
insuperable difficulty, and, as the state and prospects of our 
Colonies become better understood in — it will surely 
be overcome. Of the present supply of indigenous labor we 
had purposed to say something, but the subject, as one involv- 
ing a question, not to be cursorily discussed, (we allude to the 
charges frequently brought, by landed proprietors, against 
resident Missionaries, who are accused of exercising undue 
influence over the emancipated slaves and other African 
laborers, and by raising the price of labor and increasing the 
difficulty of obtaining it, impeding the progress of improvement 
in the Colony), we shall do well to set aside for future conside- 
ration. 

We conclude this article with the expression of a hope, that 
at least some of our Indian readers will be induced by the 
statements it contains, to obtain for themselves further informa- 
tion on a subject of so much interest, and, having done this, to 
consider well, whether the Cape of Good Hope be not a desira- 
ble place, to which to remove with their families and such capital 
as they may possess, at the end of their period of Indian servi- 
tude. We believe that the Colony possesses many ——— 
—especially to the man of limited income- — y 
over-taxed, over-stocked England; and that the old Indian, re- 
tiring to such a place, will find that he lives in the enjoyment 
of better health and greater happiness, —that his means are more 
ample, his opportunities greater, and the prospects of his chil- 
dren far better, than of those of his old associates, who, under 


similar circumstances, have betaken themselves to their native 
land. 


* We say nothing op the subject of emigration from India, as it is one scarcely 
thought of at the Cape, for reasons which will at once suggest themselves to the ma- 
jority of our readers. 
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Hisp Hindustani, Braj Bhakha, Dekhani, Rekhtus, Urdu, 
by whichever of these various appellations it sounds most fami- 
liar to the ear, the common language of Hindustan, has a claim 
: on the attention of every English resident in our Empire of 
> the East. We may know nothing and care as little about the 
learned Janguages of orientalism: Sanskrit may be to us asa 
sealed book, and Arabic a cabalistic charm of which we desire 
not to possess the key ; but Urdu, to give it its own genuine 
appellation, is mixed up with our daily and ever recurring 
ayocations. Manifold as are the shades of this comprehensive 
language, the amount of each Europeag’s knowledge is more 
varied still. How different is the same language when spoken 
by the purist of Delhi or the connoisseur of Lucknow, in the 
mouth of the Bengali Mussulman or in that of the Benares 
Pandit, who rigidly abstains from the use of foreign terms, or 
~ from degrading, by the mixture of the conqueror’s language, the 
pure and unsullied vernacular of his fathers! Again, how differ- 
ent is the standard of proficiency which our English in India 
attain! Some, like those whom the good Bishop Heber would 
fain have urged on to greater exertions, can just muster suffici- 
= entto order bread to be placed on the table: some, bringing 
their Arabic and Persian lore to bear on the study of Urdu, 
_ will argue with a learned and bigoted Mussulman on the most 
intricate questions of his faith; and others, though unacquainted 
with the p and most polished form, from their situation 

_ and habits of intercourse with the natives, are adepts at the 
harsh rustic dialects, the “thenth Hindi”, which is in use with 
a few incidental fluctuations in the out villages of a large part 
ver India . But, whatever be our p ' 
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least have aone-anna share. Like French on the continent, it 7 
is toa certain extent the medium of communication in every ` 
part of the British dominions; and like French, we find the ace _ 
quisition of a certain amount a matter of small difficulty, but — 
the complete mastery over root and branch to be a struggle too 
hard for our powers. Still, from the day we landed, we have 
never failed to employ it as the medium of intercourse with 
our immediate dependants, or with those of a higher class 
who visit us on occasions of ceremony: we may lawfully  - 
reckon it as one added to our previous stock: perhaps it was. 
the language into which the undistinguished sounds of our 
childhood finally resolved themselves, and not unfrequently we 
hear it faltered forth in lisping accents from the lips of our chil- 
dren, whose first crude perceptions, whose earliest recognition of 
the father and the mother are expressed in the dialect which 
they have so constantly heard from the mouths of their native 
attendants !* 

It is our intention in fhe following pages to glance at the 
Urdu language and literature, such as they are at present. Of 
the latter indeed we have formed no very high opinion, nor can 
we hold out to our readers any confident hopes of pleasure or 

rofit to be derived from the perusal of its rather limited num- 
* of prose and poetical works: but, viewing it as a language, 
we hope to extract much that is worth consideration, whether 
we take it in its oldest form and rake up the past for inferences 
regarding the actual condition of India, or whether we regard | 
it as one of the vehicles gr the civilization of the mass of our 
subjects, and indulge, as we lawfully may, when the seed has 
been sown, in lively anticipations of a future harvest. 

An impenetrable darkness hangs over the earliest ages of 
India. The scanty accounts of the Greeks,the results of a few 
occasional conversations with men who were nothing more or less 
than the pandits of the day, and the volumes of Manu and of the 
Mahabharata form the only sources from which we can hope to 
derive any information as to the state of men and things for a 
considerable period before the Christian era. The historian of 
India has managed to extract from the pages of the Hindu Howel 
Dha, a tolerable account of the great frame-work of society: but 
the filling up of the skeleton—the colouring of the vast outline — 
with the bright and glowing hues of reality, is a work from 


* The old custom of leaving all English children to the exclusive care of native ` 
servants, and making no attempt to teach them their own tongue until they were 
sent home at the age of five or six, has almost passed off, we are h to say, with 
other equally edifying Anglo-Indian customs; and the nurseries o hi may 
now be heard to resound with the hymns of Watts and Keble instead of th < 
gali learnt from the native bearer or Ayah. - oa 
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could have wished to know for instance something more of the 
internal relations of India than we can make out from even 
the advanced state of things which Manu has depicted. Whe- 
ther Sanskrit was used by one particular caste or castes on all 
occasions, or even by them only on matters of importance or 
ceremony: how lands were held and transferred: whether 
the king recognised the proprietary right of men who cleared 
and tilled the jungle at their own expense, or whether he 
- laid his embargo upon the enterprising spirit of individuals, and 
required them invariably to acknowledge him as the Lord 
paramount of the soil: what terms*swere used to designate 
land tenures before the inruption of Persian phrases and their 
almost universal adoption in matters of contract and sale: 
what was the amount of crime and of vice: whether dacoity 
was not a profession as popular as that of highwaymen in 
England two centuries ago, and far exceeding the utmost 
returns of the present day: whether a golden age, or more 
roperly a Satya Yug, was not as ideal in India as the same 
Ene fiction among the poets of the West:—these are a 
few of the questions with which we now perplex ourselves in 
vain, and to answer which—if indeed they can ever be answered 
—we must wait till the stores of knowledge within our reach 
have been thoroughly digested and combined. We might, 
however, were but a little allowance given to hypothesis, 
ourtray to ourselves the early state of Hindustan before the time 
of Mahmud of Ghuzni. The inhabitant of the sea coast could 
pursue his petty trade and barter with those adventurous spirits, 
who, tempting the open sea, made their annual trip from the 
Eastern coasts of Arabia to those of Malabar and Ceylon. 
The inland peasant would wring from the encroachments of the 
jungle his two or three roods of fertile soil, and enjoy in his 
own village a government as simple as that of the patriarchs, 
but whose influence was as widely acknowledged over India 
as that of Roman jurisprudence over the face of modern 
Europe. But the time had now come when the undivided 
authority of the old priestcraft, which, with a foresight we 
cannot help admiring, had raised for itself an unyielding 
bulwark on the foundations of prejudice and pride, was 
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Somnat and the holy temples of Mathura were alike profaned ~ 
by the invader’s touch: the ringing tones of Affehanistan’s 
mountaineers were heard to sound in the sanctuaries of Guja- 
rat: the Mamluk of Turkey roved in the lordly halls of 
Canouj; and the wild cries of the Tartar horse disturbed 
those sacred shades, where Krishna, in the true spirit of an 
eastern Apollo, once had loved to sport with the Gopis! 

We can have no doubt that the introduction of foreign words 

began with Mahmud’s invasion, and kept steadily on the in- 
crease until the times of Akbar and his successors. In the 
preface to the well known story of the Bagh-o-Bahar there is 
an account of the formation of the Urdu language, which bears 
on its surface every convincing mark of probability. Itis, as fa 
as we can recollect, the only attempt at a critical disquisition— 
one indeed uncongenial to the native—in the whole range of 
the literature. The author, after launching out into the praises 
of Gilchrist and the Marquis of Wellesley with something more 
than the usual ground for an Oriental laudatory address, gives 
us a history of the formation of his native tongue as handed 
down by tradition. 
« The following is the account of the Urdu language which 
I have heard from the mouths of old men. The metropolis of 
< Delhi, with Hindus, is of the date of the four ages. Its kings 
< and subjects were established there from early times, and 
< were in the habit of speaking their own vernacular tongue 
‘< (Bhakha). But Mussulman dynasties have now endured for a 
< thousand years: first came Mahmud of Ghuzni, and then the 
< princes of Ghori and Lodi. As intercourse increased the lan- 
< guages of the Hindu and the Mussulman became to a certain 
< extent mixed. Last of all came Timur, in whose family the 
< royal descent remains up to this day, and he took Hindustan. 
< After his arrival the camp of the army was fixed in the city, 
< and the bazar itself received the name of Urdu. © After this, 
< Humayun, when harassed by the Pathans, became a sojourner 
< away from India. On his return he punished the Pasmand and 
< Pathan races, so that no turbulent spirits were left to foment 
< strife and rebellion. When Akbar came to sit on the throne 
< various races from all four quarters, on hearing the kind 
< patronage and bounty of that incomparable family, came and 
< presented themselves before him; but the language and dialect 
< of each individual were different; when they came to live, 
< traffic, buy and sell amongst each other, one single language, 
< termed Urdu, became definitively fixed.” 

Slender as this account is, we owe its compiler considerable 
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had dropped from the mouths of old men. It would have been 
too much to expect that he should dilate on each successive 
change—should point out to us the periods of stagnation and of 
rapid flow, the returning eddy or the quick rolling tide, by all 
of which in their turn the language was brought to its present 
state. The mind,—which treasures up with avidity the grand- 
father’s tale or the reminiscences otf the old crone, which 
delights to hear from the lips of faltering age the customs of 
eighty years back, or the tale handed down from a generation 
entirely removed,—is not often to be met with among the unen- 
quiring sons of Bengal. There is a void left in the history of 
the days of the Nawabs which we would fain fill up—a blank in 
r own earliest periods of conquest which we are most desir- 
ous of seeing supplied.* A few vague and cursory hints regard- 
ing the days of Clive, or the still nearer period of Hastings, are 
all that can be hoped for: and to rely on the answers of natives, 
who too often convey the information which they imagine is 
sought for, would be to push our enquiries beyond the limits of 
prudence. Nor, again, isthe Eastern writer often found to com- 
ine and digest his knowledge—to bring points apparently far 
removed to illustrate each other with clearness and precision— 
or, having once raised an hypothesis, to discuss it without extra- 
vagance in all its mutual bearings. It is for this reason that 
the above sketch is doubly valuable, as the spontaneous effusion 
of a native on a subject not often broached by his countrymen, 
but yet one to which he had directed his utmost attention. 
Still, the twelve invasions of Mahmud, though Yemarkable as 
the starting point, were transitory and never at any time of a 
wide extent. It remained for the houses of Ghori and Lodi, to 
follow up the successes of the hero of Ghuzni, and to work, in 
the slow and sure progress of two hundred years, some decided 
change in the old Brahmanical institutions. But a darker crisis 
was now at hand: and a fiercer spirit shed his baneful influence 
over the scene. A scourge more dreadful than Attila and Chengiz 
had collected his myriad tribes, and no (®tius was forthcom- 
ing to stay the approach of the torrent. With an indifference 
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to shed blood which finds a parallel only in Napoleon, Tamer- 
lane rolled down on the devoted metropolis of India. His 
followers, almost as numerons as the host of Xerxes, exhibited 
all the varieties of dress and speech which are to be found from 
the icy stream of the Trtish or the snows of Siberia, to 
the large steppes of Transoxiana or the walls of Shiraz. The 
grim brood of winter, enthusiastic as the Carthaginian soldiery, 
rushed down on sunny climes almost as fair and fertile as 
those watered by the Po. Dark Bulgaria had sent her tribute 
to swell the conquerors march. Cireassia’s handsome race 
were conspicuous amid the renowned Tartar hordes; and the 
rugged form of the Cossack was seen to couch his lance 
against the shrinking and graceful bodies of the fairest 
daughters of the East. 

It is very true that these inundations, although resistless in 
their might, were of short duration. The huge waves bore 
down every thing before them, but, when they passed away, the 
desolated territory soon recovered its peaceful and smiling 
aspect. It would seem unlikely that such visitations shoul 
ever have produced any material changes in the language; but 
still, when we consider that the fourteenth century was un- 
doubtedly the epoch at which the great change commenced, 
we can hardly decide how far such repeated blows may have 
made a lasting impression. We know not how long the terror 
inspired by the conqueror’s invasion may have dwelt on the 
minds of the inhabitants, and whether many terms from the 
strange dialects, vividly imprinted by fear and surviving the 
feelings of hatred entertained by the actual sufferers, may not 
have been frequently used at the time of the visitation, and 
thence, by a natural consequence, have passed permanently into 
the language. 

After this, the victory might be said to be won. The reigns 
of Humayun and Baber, though unsettled and crossed alter- 
nately by victory and defeat, by advance and flight, must have 
seen the Hindi changing gradually into the Urdu. But the 
glorious epoch of Akbar, which first saw a regular revenue 
system established, and indulgence and the free use of their 
religion granted to the Hindus, was without doubt the period of 
the consolidation of the language. The free and unrestrained 
intercourse, which prevailed under the Hindu Charlemagne 
between Pandit and Maulavi, believer and infidel: the fre- 
quent interchange of sentiments, the meetings not for strife 
and blows but for the bloodless controversy of words: the more 
than oriental magnificence which glowed in the splendid train 
of the Emperor, and attracted thousands to gaze on a spectacle 
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so congenial:—all these causes combined to centre, in the 
circle of an Agra and a Delhi, a language whose influence 
is felt as widely as the French, and whose latent capabilities are 
but’ a little less vast than the English. It was however 
reserved for a successor, whose splendour is still attested by 
the new city of Delhi, the Jama Masjid, and the never forgot- 
ten Taj Mahal, to establish, in the fort of the metropolis on 
which he bestowed his own name, a perpetual fountain 
whence should flow the living waters of Urdu,—pure, rapid 
and unceasing. ‘The native author quoted above, mentions the 
reign of Shah Jahan as that in which the language was finally 
consolidated: after that date we have but comparatively imma- 
terial changes, until we come to the time when European sources 
began to mingle with those of the East. The slight modifications 
introduced by the English and other adventurers will be noticed 
hereafter. At present, having described the succession of the 
Mohammedan invasions and their gradual establishment 





throughout the land, we must return to give a short sketch of 


the kind of changes which they naturally introduced. 
The Mussulman, confident in his divine mission and in the 


hope of dispensing to those who fell under his sway the spirit of 


a civilization more enlightened than any they had yet enjoyed, 
came resolved to force on the conquered his arts, his sciences, 
and his language. It is with the latter alone that we have to 
deal. But here an innate horror of change presented against 
some of the attempted innovations a front stubborn and impas- 
sive. The terms of refined art, the qualities of the mind, the 
ritual of judicial proceedings, and the more complicated relations 
of society were indeed quickly amalgamated with the older 
Hindi; but it was vain to attempt to change the denominations 
of those great natural objects, which, as they attract more readi- 
ly, remain fixed in the mind more deeply than the artificial dis- 
tinctions of a more advanced state of civilization. The Moslem 
could engraft his law on the Hindu, and substitute for the 
heavy artillery of Manu and his regulations, the lighter and 
more effective ornament of the Persian Ayin: he might fill up 
the scanty vocabulary of the old dialect, and enrich with an 


inundation, fertilizing as the showers of Asharha, the barren- 


ness of the aboriginal tongue. But beyond this was a barrier 
which he could not pass. ‘The Hindu of course retained all the 
peculiar terms of his worship and his recurring round of duties 
un ed—though he might in the course of time not disdain 
to mingle in his conversation many phrases introduced by his 





the sentences of the Koran to replace the dogmas of | 
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Sages, when descending to the intercourse of common life, — 
was compelled to give up some part of his boasted preten- 
sions. The vanquished asserted their rights over the victor, 
and, as in the case of conquering Rome, the mighty were 
again enslaved by the weak. The four cardinal points of the 
compass, the seasons, the months, and divisions of time, thun- 
der and lightning, rain, water, fire, quadrupeds and birds in all 
their manifold variety, refuse to be uttered in any language but $ 
the old Hindi by either Hindu or Mussulman.* Let anyone — 
recall the Urdu terms for the above objects and he will acknow- 
ledge at once the truth of our observation. But, besides these «< 
familiar ones, there are one or two others which while they have t 
no connection with any Persian or Arabic source, are equally 
irreferable to the more ancient Sanskrit. If the mandal or 


head man of a village may draw his origin from a Sanskrie 
word, no such source can be pleaded for the mriddha., We  — 
should be obliged to any one who would give us apy solution oa 


of the latter term, or suggest what was the peculiar duty of 
that functionary whose name still survives in many parts of 3 
India, although his occupation is indeed gone for ever. And 
what again, we may ask, is the origin of the word Cutcherry, 
or when more properly spelt, Aacheri? It is in use, we believe, | 
in the three Presidencies of India, and its derivation seems totally __ 
unknown. Can it be the designation of some Indian Wittena- __ 
gemote, as old as the Flood; or a nickname applied to courts 
established by the conquering Brahman? Was it the slang 
term by which the cultivator indicated the new institutions of 
Mussulman lawgivers, or the primeval and primitive seat of a 
judge whose office was the large village tree and whose canopy _ 
was the sky ? * 
It has been said, that,—although we may safely refer nine- 
tenths of the Hindi to more lengthy Sanskrit originals, and phi- — 
lologists, without forcing the belief of the readers into a strained 
acquiescence with some fancied resemblance, may lawfully pro- 
claim the Hindi, when denuded of its Sanskrit auxiliaries, to 
be unworthy the name even of a dialect,—still, there is a tenth 












The hare and the fowl are generally expressed by the Persian. _ 
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the Mahabharat, a race, represented by the fables of the satyrs 
of Bacchus, and the apes of Hanuman, roamed over the unre- 
claimed hill and jungle of India. These children of nature, 
who in all likelihdod had little claim to be ranked with the arti- 
culate speaking men of Homer, must have possessed few ideas 
beyond the merest wants of existence; and in a country where 
fishing and a fruitful soil supplied those wants as soon as formed, 
man’s thoughts and ideas moved in a very limited sphere. The 
migration of that people,—whose written and perhaps whose 
speaking language was Sanskrit, in date possibly but little subse- 
quent to the call of A braham,—tfound in the aborigines of Hindus- 
tan, a race well calculated to take the first impression presented. 
The old nomad tribes of Persia, where society naturally divides 
itself into a priestly, a warrior, and a workman class, sent 
forth their thousands in search of warmer climes and a more 
abundant soil. These natural subdivisions were preserved in 
the countries to which they migrated; and the three first classes, 
with a politic, though an ungenerous spirit, incorporated the 
wild inhabitants of India into their own republic, but gave 
them a station in society deprived of all the privileges which 
could render life a blessing, and barely redeemed from slavery 
by a few concessions extorted by fear or prudence or time. 
The degradation of the Sudra is unaccountable on any other 
hypothesis; and that class, whose descendants perhaps live in 
the Gonds and other wild tribes of the present day, fell natu- 
rally into the position spread out before them, and made up 
the fourth estate in the republic of Manu. Such as retreated 
before the rolling tide of invasion took refuge in the Dekhan,— 
the country designated by Manu as “ the abode of demons and 
evil spirits, without Brahmans,” and far removed from the 
happy land of Aryavartta, where the presence of the favoured 
race conferred a perpetual blessing. Such as remained could 
have had but a feeble defence against change in either manners 
or language. Their barren vocabulary, when joined to the 
overflowings of the great Sanskrit river,—the fragments, so to 
speak, of a banquet spread with the utmost prodigality,—became 
in a moderate space of time the simple and articulate Hindi. 
What fluctuations it may have undergone in the period of 
nearly two thousand years which elapsed from the Sanskrit 
invasion to the first race of Mahmud; whether its course was 
not as slow and stagnant as one of those lateral creeks in the 
Sunderbunds, where the flow of the tide from two opposite 
directions renders the waters almost as motionless as the slug- 

ish waves of the dead sea;— it is vain even for a moment to 
inquire. We believe that, in accordance with the unchanging 
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spirit of the oriental, and the experience of timeson which some 
light has been thrown, the Hindi, which drew more upon 
Sanskrit, was in use at great cities like those of Ayodhya and 
Ujayni, while the more rustic dialect maintaiñed its position in 
the out districts, or to use a modern term, in the Mofussil. But 
we must pass over these periods of almost chaotic darkness, and 
return once more to the Mahommedan invasion. An historian— 
whose fragments, though less than we might expect from one of 
erudition and natural powers capable of aspiring to the highest 
dignity of history, have still found their place in the perma- 
nent literature of our age—has compared, in his usual lucid 
style, the fusion of Persian into Hindi, with that of the old 
Norman French into Saxon. The words of Sir James Macin- 
tosh, though not himself an oriental scholar, are at all times 
well worthy of our attention :— 

* Though the natural tendency of an unwritten language 
€ be to break down both into dialects and afterwards into dis- 
tinct tongues, yet it happens sometimes in peculiar circum- 
stances that languages originally different run into each other. 
At the opposite extremities of the earth, the Hindustani and 
Anglo Norman were formed out of jargons used in inter- 
€ course between the conquerors and the conquered. The 
victors have sometimes imposed their language on the 
< vanquished with little mixture, as in some provinces of the 
< Western Empire. In India, it now seems to be the prevalent 
< opinion that the Brahmans, either by the influence of reli- 
< gion and learning, or by the power of arms, have deeply 
< tinctured with Sanskrit all the varieties of Indian làn- 
< guage which had sprung from entirely unlike and in- 
< dependent roots.” | 

If we make allowance for the Recorder of Bombay’s unac- 
quaintance with any eastern tongue, and pardon the contemp- 
tuous term of “ Jargon” which he has applied to the Persian 
and the Hindi, we shall find in several other respects that the 
parallel is an exceedingly just one. We may even go a ste 
further and discuss it in several of its bearings. William the 
conqueror came, proud and yet politic, with a host of greedy 
followers to war against old cherished institutions and the fixed 
hate of a brave and hardy race. Mahmud and his suecessors 
left Ghuzni to encounter in the Rajput, whose veins were still 
glowing with the unmixed blood of the Kshatriya, an opponent as 
stubborn as the Cedrics and the Athelstanes. But the barrier, 
at first maintained by haughtiness on the one hand, and stub- 
bornness on the other, melted gradually away before the daily 
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S iutercourse of the gvo races: and the language of the conquerors, 
= while it engrafted itsclf in both instances on a masculine and 
~~ hardy stocky produced in the end an offspring which surpassed 

whe original pardħt. “For a certain time both retained their 
evinces — e and free from mixture. The Norman 

| nch had been long established as the language of chivalry,— 
“ the to with whose flowi ccents minstrels loved to cele- 
' brate the prowess of the knight or the true love of the Lady. 
* Persian sent forth its laws and its sciences,—its lays devoted to 
wine, and the dark haired daughters of the East,— its historical 
commemorative of great and stirring events and of the 
unrivalled magnificence of the Lord of the world. But when 
the two met on common ground, the Saxon refused to give up 
his old denominations of freeman and slave, and the quaint 
divisions of the land of hid®fore-fathers now no longer his own; 
and the Hindu kept unswerving to his religious institutions, 
and his @nicient appellafion for objects of nature over which art 
had not yet extended her sceptre. Churl, tything, and hyde 
were sounds which no master could change, and which have 
remained on the lips of a nation until the times in which we 
live. The Mandal or the Patel would not yield to the Kazi 
and the Darogah, although at times they might divide the domi- 
nion amongst each other. The Norman enrichéd the scanty 
fare of the Saxon with all the delicacies of the table; and 
though he could not give the or and the sheep, the names they 
bore in Norman French, yet he so far gained his object, that 
the living animal now is known by the Saxon term, while the 
dead one is designated by the language of the conqueror. The 
Mahommedan in the same manner busied himself in household 
affairs, and arranged all the class@s of domestics, so numerous 
in India, and public servants of almost every description, under 
titles of — the Hindi could havemo previous conception. 
By the conquerors of England and ,Jndia all the reforms of 
oy Arete civilization, the minute nv@hiences of existence, 
the wide appliances of art, re clearly defined and set forth. 
Nature alone in the one dåse, and religiéy in the other, which 
had become a second nature, were ma rated without change 


in the new world of the invaders. It would be dangerous to 
| push to its utmost limit a comparison of whigh the broad fea- 
tures are so striking, but whose lighter sl may tempt us 


into fancifulness or extravagance. ne sas e, —— r * 
analogy on minor points is as comp ; and our ys o — 
i, oe rived from the old Saxon da | Pas 
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alike, and derived in some instances 
the Mahabharat.* 

We have before this described the su 
Mussulman soldier of fortune to which India 
We then showed what a Babel of, tongues mistdravg@ pre 
in the camp of the invader, andjiow repeated a tho i 
marked by blood and not by civilization, must in all probability 
have filed, changed, and enriched the old —— dial « à 
But we will ask our readers to go a step beyond this and to vi : 
that camp when pitched no longer for battle, but in accordance 
with the prevalent custom of Eastern monarchs, for the annual 
march throughout the subject's territory. We will request them 
to accompany us in the spirit of Roe or Tavernier, and, havi 
made our obeisance in the Muzur of ghe great king, to take one 
stroll throughout the canvass walls of acity whose area is at least 
one half that of the modern Calcutta. Pis a bright rning in 
the month of December, and the clear north bre whose 
bracing influence reminds the mountaineers of Affghanistan 
of the air of their native hills, is blowing straight out the 
endless forest of pennants and flags which glitter in the sun’s 
unclouded blaze. Around the Pavilion of the monarch is spread 
another field of “the cloth of gold,” + while the steeds of Arabia 
and Kabul, and the ints of India’s jungles, are caparisoned 
with trappings of the most gorgeous profusion. The tents of the 
nobles and Amirs, who throng in the court, vie with each other 
in the attractions of elegance and novelty, and, stretching far and 
wide on the four sides of the spot honoured by the presence of 
the sovereign, a line of streets as regular as the brick walls of a 
permanent city, are thronged by the soldiery of almost every land 
of the East. The Rajput, military in his bearing by nature 
and education: the Brahman of Kanouj, who has so far forgotten 
his ancient prejudices as to bear the sword and the musket 
instead of the heavyytoiies of his shastras: the independent 
mercenary from the onii sidihof the Indus, who might have 
sat to Scott for a picture of the mercenaries in the Lay: the 
fierce and hardy Kurd} whose origin may have been drawn from 
the same dark source ch Saladin could boast: the Scythian, ‘ 
little changed from those roving spirits who baffled the utmost i 
efforts of the ud Persian conqueror: the Affghan, no un- 
worthy ances of those warriors who inflicted on land | 
one of the severest chedhts sheghas yet received: the k, f 
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* It would be neediias to abet the old Saxon deities—as to the Hindu months, ) 
that of Phalgun is d Ph a a name of Arjuna, and that of Aswin 
from the Aswini Kumaras, Nakula, ahadeva, the dioscurt of oriental mythology, 
t History of England, Vol. I. : — ee 
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ss whose coarse but. charatteristic Tartar features have not 


— eet been ch&nged by the introduction of pure Caucasian or _ 
x eorgian blood, and whose masculine Tartar dialect is as yet 
7 unembellis by the foreign riches of the Persian, or Arabic : 


j the Patan, betraying by his features a kindred origin with the 
— _ branded rite of Israel: the uhtameable Beluchi, and the wan- 
£ dering Bedowin :—these, and hifindreds of other warlike tribes, 
; distinguished by the one common appellation of Mazari, are 
j — mingled with an equally varied stream, where the merchants of 
oa Malwa, and the fair and comely Parsi, the rustic of Rohileund, - 
i and the cunning Bengali mahajan, the Mahommedan Faquir, the 
Hindu Gosain, and the mystic performer of Indian legerdemain 
with his tangled locks and embrowned skin, are known by 
the equally comprehensivg designation of Bazari or people of 
% the shop. We hear the fest and the repartee, the Pe Rae 
a and the traffic, the laugh of the mansabdar as loud as that of the 
~ centuriofis of Persius,* who in his rough mirth applies the 
5 = name of a dweller in paradise to the wretched drawer of water, 
X terms the outcast sweeper a prince, and bestows on the 
farrier and the cloth-maker the well known appellation 
of the vice regent of Mahommed !f 
£ The King’s camp, which, after the fashi — witht ak 
. in India up to the present day but on IMmbler scale, was 
always pitched in the winter months, must undoubtedly have 
been the place where the Urdu language set up its main stand- 
ard; and Urdu of the purest kind is now the speaking language 
of the large population of Mussulmans and the few Hindus 
interspersed among them in and about the Fort of Delhi. The 
real extent of the language as a speaking medium, though 
considerable, is far less than is generally supposed. Urdu of 
course is commonly spoken in the metropolis of each Presidency, a 
where the natural indolence of Englishmen to learn anythin 
beyond what is absolutely necessary men gget congregation o 


= © Vide the contempt in which the Gregks wereld. i * 
coe Dixeris hac inter varicosos centu ~ q 
* Continuo crassum ridet Palfenius inge a $ 
Si Et ccntum Grovcos curto centusse licetur 


= +The above may require some explanation. Every one must havre heard the shouts — 
of * Khalifa’’ when the services of the darzi or the blacksmit in requisition, and 
= most men are no doubt aware that matar or matora means — ince, and hti 
or bheesti a man of bihisht or Paradise. The reason for th ; 
being applied to individuals of such humble ctions 
Khalifa is evidently a nicks rg ord for a water ca 
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the inhabitants of so many parts of India, rı ers it convenient 
to have one general medium of intercourse. At Madras, 
Telinga prevails to the north and Tamul toward the so of 
the Presidency, almost every servant can spéak oe a 
with less idiomatic precision than it would probably spoken y 
men of the same class at Bombay or Calcutta. Buë if,—apart "3 
from all the local considerations and the almost compulsory — 
»srocess by which Urdu is always found to dog the ste of the 
aia e seek ‘for the boundaries within which it is the — 
speaking language of the cultivator, we shall find them to be 
somewhat as follows. Beginning from the district of Malda, 
where the conflux of Bengali and Urdu on a debateable ground, 
forms one of the most uncouth jargons ever heard or spoken, 
we mount upward in a north westerly direction till we arrive 
at the snows of the Himalaya, and fhe natural boundary of the 
Indus. With the Eastern part of the lower Provinces, Urdu has 
no connection; and from ‘Tirhut, in which zillah a rather pecu- 
liar form of Urdu is prevalent, in the direction of the East 
and South East, its place is usurped by an inferior sort of 
Bengali. zut, in the whole of the North West, it is spoken 
with various modifications ; and many educated natives of the 
Behar Province re also found to speak it with precision little 
inferior to those Be: he fountain head itself. After taking 
the whole series of the North Western Provinces, we advance 
in a downward direction throughout Rajputana, where the 
older form of Hindi still lingers tenaciously, till we reach the 
countries on the Saugor and Narbudda, where a mongrel dialect 
yrevails. Further on the Bombay side, and in the north of that 
battery. we are met by Gujarati; and in the south, the Mah- 
ratta, which has a still closer affinity with Sanskrit than perhaps 
even Hindi itself, is the speaking language of the inhabitants of 
the Dekhan. Onthe west side of India, Urdu, as the vernacular 
of any particular district or as that of public business, is un- 
known. It is, e spoken to a certain extent by all the 
Mussulman population, bait, differs in sundry provincialisms from 
the best court and camp lan cuage of Upper India. The real 
vernacular in use On that is of India is Dekhani or Mahratta. 
What we have seen of this dialect leads us to imagine a close 
affinity with the older Hindi, inasmuch as it was mainly de- 
pendent on Sahalrit for its foundation and structure, while 
it has now adopted a great many words of Persian and Arabic 
origin as Bengali has done with us, The best torm of Urdu is 
equally out of date ¥ th our brothers of the Madras Presi- | 
dency ; that d De is used by all Mussulmans, but is of 
a secondary kind. where used in transacting business, 
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a = norisit the language of any particular district. In one respect, 
ky however, it is put to a similar use in all the three Presidencies. 
< Those public servants, who, from indolence or inefficiency are 
É 


unwilling to master the dialects of peculiar districts, resort, in 
i order to solve the knot, to the universal interpreter Hindustani. 
! Which Presidency may be most given to this lame method 
of carrying on business we cannot pretend to decide, but we 
believe it to exist equally in all three ; and the ryot, who would 
; naturally resort to Mahratta, Tamul, or Bengali as the means 
of exposing his wrongs in the rude but impressive eloquence 
4 of nature, is too often compelled to falter out his tale to the 
Hakim in a dialect uncongenial, and incapable of conveying a 
E. graphic picture of his feelings, or to have it filtered in inter- 
í retation through the ever useful medium of Urdu. We 
a ra that a fine opening is left to linguists in the dialects 
= of the central part of India, and in that quarter generally 
a known by the name of the South Western frontier of Bengal. 
There, still linger, if we mistake not, the aborigines of India, 
and their equally aboriginal tongue. But it would be the 
work of a life-time to subdivide the hundred varieties of the 
Urdu itself, which are to be found not only in different districts, 
but in different villages of Upper India. We are assured, that, 
within the space of a few miles, —— tiga and even the 
words themselves present differences more marked” than the 
7 dialect of Dartmoor and that of the plains of Somersetshire, or 
F the rough burr of the Cambrian peasant and the broad tones 
of the Yorkshireman. The quick ear of the wanderer Borrow, 
y who at times confessed himself fairly at à loss in the mountainous 
districts of Gallicia, might be admirably exercised in the ever- 
changing Hindi. 

Jt will be found that, in accordance with the changes we 
have described, this language, when»spoken or written by an 
educated native whom bigotry does not lead to cling to the 
= older Sanskrit words, or affectation to imbue his speech with 
an overmixture of Persian phrases, generally consists of the fol- 


lowing component parts. ‘The verbs are almost all pure Hindi 





F or Sanskrit. Out of the immense number, which this language 
= can boast, but very few have been naturalized from the Per- 
= sian.” It is this great command of what castern grammarians 
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=“ Of the few for which Urdu is indebted to Persian the following are the most 
remarkable. Guzarna and its causal Guzardna, farmina to order, bakshna to 
be Ja daghna to fire a gun, warghalana to decoy, and others. Of the — 

res ny are closely E, PE with the Sanskrit, as danna to know, 
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emphatically term the words of action (fal), which gi the — 
Urdu such an undoubted superiority over the Be > every: => 
verb active or passive which we can possibly require is at 
hand in the rich stores spread out before us. The substantives 
would at first be drawn from the older source: if the discourse 
rose in any degree, Persian would be summoned to supply the 
deficiency. The same may be said of the adjectives. or 
commonest epithets, Hindi would be amply sufficient; for the 
finer shades of meaning, Persian must give its aid. The com- 
sition of a house, the implements of husbandry, the furniture 
of the peasant’s hut, would be the older form; and all connected 
with the great, with Oriental display, with increased civiliza- 
tion, would be expressed by the foreign source. Hindi must 
have its natural abode in the cottage, and Persian in the palace. 
All the low terms of abuse, with which the Dictionary is laden 
to an extent as yet unacquired by the denizens of Billin 
gate or Brixham, are, with one or two exceptions, Hindi. <All the 
terms of laudatory address, of compliment used by an inferior 
to his superior, and the subtle distinctions of mental qualities, 
are Persian or Arabic. We protest, however, at the above 
being taken as a rule from which there is no exception. An- 
other instance of the vagaries of language in its formation 
may be admirably deri¢ed trom the present condition of Urdu. + 
We only Kiiow it as a fact, that, in many objects the commonest F 
and most striking, the Persian or Arabic is the approved term, 
and the ancient one seems discarded or forgotten. What pecu- 
liar insinuating power was possessed by the Mitssulman; that 
his language should not only enrich the older one with new 
stores, but in some points entirely supplant it ;—-why things which 
must always have been in existence, and were once undoubtedly - 
expressed by the Hindi, should now acknowledge no master but 
the Persian—we cannot pretend to decide by one unfailing 
criterion. Why the house, the field and the jungle, should be 
Hindi. words, the door and the plain, Persian; why good should 
be expressed by the older andl bad by the new | age ; why 
some things, trivial of themselves but of such general application 
as to have been of use long before foreign invasions, should 
have ceased to be known by any term but that of the invader,— 
are questions which may form matter for the yin of the 
curious. ‘To go into the varieties of the Benares, and the 
Rohileund and the Rajput districts, does not come within the 
province of this article. Those who are fond of ponderin 
over local terms, and the names and peculiarities of old Hindu 
~- s 


radicals distinct but yet similar, independent of each other and yet in reality one 
and the same, ! * ne 
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+ tribes may consult in a glossary lately compiled by Mr. H. C. 
Elliott, of the N. W. provinces, the written results of long and 
‘ound experience in the subject therein so ably treated.” 

As longas the Persian language continued to be the favour- 
ed médium of communication by writing, of official documents, 

j and of the important province of History, there could be no 
inducement to Mussulma however well Mrne d, to draw out 
the riches of th@ir mother tongue. Though perhaps not as 

: rodigal in offers of patronage as Mahmud, there would still 
* found many a Mæcenas among the Amirs of the Court, 

whose discriminating eye could raise from obscurity a humble 

Maro. But, after the glorious epoch of Akbar—who, witha 

comprehensive spirit w orthy of the best sovereigns of Europe 

extended his fostering influence alike to the fabulous tw iligh 

o Mahabharat, and the genuine clear glow of the Mahom- 
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= medan conquests— Persian literature began graduz illy to decline. 


_ sword than of the pen; and the sparkling lays of love OR y ine, 
to which Baber could laien with gvapture, gave way to the 
realities of intrigues*Within the palace, arii of hard fought 
battles with the Mahrattas. But there was añ older litezgature 
= —not indeed a very copious or polished one—but still remarka- 
Was the national Poetry of the cultivator of the soil. We 
allude to the oldirdi poems, such as the Ramayan of Tulsi 
ears about the carte relation to the original of 
Mahabharat of Kashi Ram to that of Krishna 
are but little sought after in the present 
* 

















a considerable gui antity songs, 
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fa e the s@poys, which exhibit in the ne aude 


; dicta ’ membra, well worthy of being col- 
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y wie bins i one. It were @esirable — those of our officers 
od ias is study, and who have ss to opportunities closed 
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aga ainst others, would collect the many scraps and snatches of 
old songs to be found within the precincts of a camp, and satisfy 
the public that some of the real poetic fire may lurk under an 
exterior rude and unpromising. 





In the troublous times of Aurangzib, more use was made of the . 


> 
But our present subject is the later and not the sear Jick pm” 


of the dialect; and we therefore proceed to the time when the 
poets first began to introduce foreign words, and to bres the 
rshness of the Hindi with the softer tones of the Persian. 
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The earliest of these is Wali, who flourished about the end of i 


the seventeenth century: anda long line of su £ 
sprung up in his train. Of the poems of those worthies which aa 
are generally known by the appellation of Deman, we donot — 
profess to have seen one quarter; but from what we have ri a 
we think it possible that we can lay before.our readers a tolera- y 
bly just estimate of the present state — iterature. Elphin- A 
stone has pronounced Souda to be the best of the poets, and he is 
reverenced by the learned Mussulmans as the Shakespeare of his 2 
age. In prose we have but few original works, as the greater 3 
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parts, though not actually translations from, are little else than 
m expanded versions of the original Persian. Amongst these, 
wehowever, the series of tales,—so well known to every subalt y 
“  Wwhohas ever aspired to the post of interpreter of his carps, 
¿as the Bagh-o-Bahar, or the Char-Darvish—is perhaps the 
best specimen on which we can lay our hands. Its original— P 
‘for even this favourite work is a secondary version—exists ; 
in Persian, but, we believe, in an unprinted from. Its plot is | 
as follows -— Agadbakht, tthe soverdgn of Kustuntuniya, bp 
whiel barbarou appellation is meant Constantinople, is su 
Gant by all the attributes of wealth which can add a charm 
to existence. His treasury is fall, his soldiery—the Preto 
guards of an Eastern Rome—are peaceable his subjects su- 
premely hipy under the justgand kind rule of their sewerei 
But gpo Sng however is wanting in the midst ; 
dour. eaven has denied him the hop 


posterity and in the absence of this PR in 
the driefital has cver set the eats alue+the 
his palace is as the darkness ofmidnighs 

















tasteful; ane 
and the tear 
_ been lifted up in vain, he wanders forth one stormy night, S 
P Figpaeampanied, and soon reaches the dreary precincts of the 
burial ground. A light attracts his eyes, and despising the 
l terrors of Ghoul or Afrit, he draws near to the spot. “our 
+ men, whose dress proclaim them to be the kalendars of the 
East, are sleeping near a taper whose flame never wavers in the 
strong night wind. A sneeze from one of the party 
the rest, and in order to beguile the tedium of the night 
wrree to recount their adventures. Azadbakht from his 
place hears two out of the four, and retires. e 
are all four brought before him in open Data 
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2 is forced to overcome the bashfulness of the two whose stories 
A are yet untold, by first recounting his own personal history. 
f The whole series smacks strongly of a close acquaintance with 


the Arabian Nights, both in the subject and in the introduction 
of episodes. One Prince—for the kalendars are all princes in 
disguise—is in love with a Princess to whom he is finally 
united aftermany vicissitudes. She is apparently carried away 
by the violence of a river and drowned. Another is Separated 
from his beloved on the edge of a shoreles® sea. A third is bu- 
ried with his dead wife, like Sindbad in the mountain, but 
there finds a comforter in a widowed bride, who has been con- 
signed to the same living tomb under the same stern law. 
A fourth, when ordered by the King of the Genii to bring a 
virtuous maiden to his presence. pure and unsullied, proves 
unequal to the task which was successfully performed by Prince 
Zeyn Alasnam, and falls a victim to his own blind and impe- 
tuous passions. The promise of future help has, however, been 
iven to each afflicted lover by a veiled horseman who never 
fails to appear at the critical moment ; and when the four shall 
= meeta King equally unfortunate with themselves the curse 
= shall be taken off and their ends will be obtained. .. The sequel 
may be imagined. One of Azadbakht’s wives bears him a son; 
2 the horseman again comes forward, the strongholds of the 
-~ genii again give up the Princesses who had been spirited away, 
and the four kalendars, restored to their Princely character, are 
finally united to the beloved of their hearts. $. 
On the whole this book is deserving of the favour it has met 
with at the hands of native and European. The story of the 
third Prince, which contains the oft repeated tale of a king's son x 
following a deer out of sight of all his attendants, and afterwards 
becoming attached to a beautiful girl, is perhaps the least inter- 
resting, and that of King Azadbakht ** f introducing an 
+ episode of a scars Head merchant and a dog who repeatedly saves 
ien exposed to the malice of two brothers, 
perhaps the most so.* Although the resemblance to the Ara- 
Bien nights is sufficiently obvious, yet enough remains of origi 
= nality to satisfy the critical reader; and many a novel has been 
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on the ancient Ki and the natural Fy eg x of Indis 
After a notice of the various sects of Hindu Philosophers, — 
which might perhaps be of some little use were we not 
ell of the Sanskrit originals, and an enumeration of the estic 
animals most in use with the natives, we come to what professes 
to be an account of each Zillah, taken from personal observation 
and from the Kholasat-alkind and other writers We had 
heré looked for some valuable information as to the relative 
merits of each district, and the physical difference of their 
inhabitants, with the varieties of their dialects: and, in spite of 
the frequent mention of the tombs of Mahommedan ints, 
we might be thankful for notices of the various forts built by 
the Mogul Emperors in Upper India. But we are wearied beyond 
measure, when, in the enumeration of the Zillahs of Be 5 
Behar, and the North West, we meet with statistical informa- 
tion of no greater importance than the fruits which each 
produces, and with comparisons of no higher kind than the 
respective merits of the water melons of Agra and Allahabad, 
Sant the plantains, of Bengal, and those of Upper India. We 
then come to the historical part of the work which gives a 
history of the Kings of Hindustan from the renowned Yudhis- 
tira to Pithura. Here, however, we acknowledge with thanks - 
a notice regarding the battle scene of the Pandus and Kurus. 
The ground of those Homeric wars is the modern Thannesar; ~ 
and it was in front of the armies, when drawn up on that plain, 
that the Bhagavad Gita was recited by the Deity Krishna to 
the hero Arjuna. The Kings of Hindustan forma line of 
worthies almost as long as that with which the Egyptian priests 
of old astounded the enquiring Herodotus. But their virtues 
and vices are left to the imagination of posterity. They must 
be numbered with those braye men who lived before / em- 
non, and who died for want of a sacred bard. With the excep- 
tion of a slight digression in the case of Vikramaditya and 
Salisahana, the record of these sovereigns is comprised in the 
simple announcement of their births and deaths. But the 
p, A when mentioning the mere fact of their decease, is at 
times almost puzzled, even in the riches of his language, to find 
terms to vary the repeated announcement. It may amuse our 
readers to sce the phrases, in which the Ki are made to die. 
They enter on the road of nonentity. They exchange the 
perishable home for that of permanency. They become dwel- 
am in Vaikuntha. * The lamp of their existence is quenched 
by the cold wind of annihilation. They pack up the chattles 
of life for the long journey of eternity. They are cut off by 
the sharp sword of Fate. Their breasts are smote with the — 
pe ee ee ene lee OS ee eee, ee eg TT 
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stroke of necessity. They pass away, like smoke; and their 
places know them no more. 

It is, however, rather hard to judge native authors by the 
test of European criticism, or to demand from the Oriental, 
whose eyes are yet hardly able to bear the blaze of day with 
which we would fain surround him, a glance as keen and 
comprehensive as that of his brethren of the West. We | 

ass from the above to the ikhwani-sofa or brothers of 

urity, a rather amusing translation from the older Arabic 
work. The classes of domestic animals are so wearied by 
the continual tyranny of their masters, mankind, that they 
implore the kings of the genii to hear the cause, and adjudicate 
between servant and lord. A day is appointed and the plead- 
ings begin. This gives occasion to each to dilate upon his own 
utility and the ill return he has met with. The horse and ass, 
the camel and the sheep are all heard in turns, and plead their 
cause with an eagerness that reminds us of a similar conten- 
tion of quadrupeds in one of the books of our childhood, which 
we have all read and admired a thousand times, the ‘ Evenings 
at home.’ The book on the whole is not an unpleasing sample 
of eastern workmanship in this department, and the style, which 
is inundated with Arabic words, affords an excellent mode of 
gaining a knowledge of the varieties of dress which Urdu can 
assume in its almost unparalleled fertility. 

The Khirad Afroz is an expanded form of the well known 
Hitopadesa; but though its tales are often amusingly told, yet 
no profusenes of incident or gayness of colouring can equal the 
quiet simplicity of the great original, or make us believe, as 
in the case of the Sanskrit work, that we stand on the ground 
where these, the nursery tales of every country, had birth. 
The Guli Bakawali lead us to the regions of fairy and jin, and 
show how the King Taj-Al-Muluk, after a wild series of adven- 
tures, attained the hand of the daughter of the King of Spirits, 





though guarded by eighteen thousand slaves. The publication i 

of this work is connected like many others, with the time- | 

honored name of Gilchrist: and if we may trust its preface, it was i 
= firsttranslated from the old Hindi into Persian in the beginning — 







of the eighteenth century. That language was then in almost 
undisputed possession of the field; and in order to advance his 
claims as a literary man with any hope of success, the author 
= was compelled to clothe his offspring in that dress which alone 
= could give it currency in the world. Such at least is the 

account — by the writer himself. But under the fostering 

_ care of the Marquis of Wellesley, the vernacular was encou-  — 
' and the cunning 
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hand of a native of Delhi, who though a Hindu, was acquainted 
with the purest form of the Camp language, gave it to the 
Oriental world in the shape it now bears. It would be vain to at- 
tempt a similar description of the poetical works to be met with 
in the language. We have taken the above prose authors because 
they are the established authorities to which learned natives 
appeal, and by which the language when tested must stand or 
fall. Even the whole catalogue can hardly be considered as a 
literature. The most learned Maulavi, partly from a lingering 
admiration of the Persian and Arabic writers, and partly from 
a consciousness of the weakness of his arms, founds no higher 
claim on the series than that they should be considered as com- 
prehending all the riches and elegancies of a well formed lan- 
guage. It would be unfair to quit the purely literary part 
of the question without glancing at the general style of the 
writers and the topics they embrace. The devout feelings of a 
Mussulman and the consciousness that he is serving the one 
true God, whilst all around him are polytheists, invariably finds 
a vent inthe preface to every work. ‘The writer would fain be 
loud in the praise of the Creator, but that his tongue is dumb, 
as it were, in the vast ocean of His existence, and he himself 
is like a bubble on the surface of its waters. After this expo- 
sition of his devout feelings, the real business of the work 
commences: and if it is, as in nine cases out of ten, the account 
of a good king, we have the oriental amplification spun out 
even beyond the allowable limit. The glorious picture which 
Isaiah had drawn, and which Pope transferred to his own glow- 
ing lines, finds a transcript in the warm clime of the East, but 
is often in danger of being caricatured. The scriptural anti- 
cipation of that time when the most ferocious beasts should eat 
at the same crib with the domestic animals of the farm yard, 
and when the weapons of bloodshed should be moulded into 
those of husbandry and peace, is too faint for the over luxuriant 
imagination of the Eastern writer. He runs into the most 
extravagant conceptions, and the wildest comparisons. No 
flight can be too lofty, no domestic picture too humble to illus- 
trate the happy reign of a monarch with whom justice is the 
first quality. We may here observe that the constant praise of 
justice—a virtue so rare and so prized when met with,—speaks 
volumes against the general character of native officials in past 
times. ‘A minute of justice,” says a Persian writer, “is of 
more weight in the scales than sixty years of devotion >” ond 
we may be sure that the high price set on this jewel points at 
frequent venality and the selling of that prerogative of kings. 
It may be amusing if not actually instructive to cast one 
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glance at the numerous figures employed to colour the pleasing 
landscape in which a monarch is ruling with more than the even- 
handedness of Nushirvan. In the rule of such a king all 
crimes cease by one accord. The shops remain open through- 
out the livelong night. The watchmen have no occasion to be 
at their posts, for the very thieves are now transformed into the 
protectors of property. Travellers pass along the high roads 
tossing up their purses, and the bait falls unheeded before the 
face of the reformed robber. An universal quiet reigns in the 
hearts of the ryot, and even the beasts of the field are not 


` insensible to the blessing of such a government. The tiger 


and the goat come to one tank to drink. The shepherd sur- 
renders his lambs to the care of the wolf, the lion when sick 
comes and reposes in the lap of the deer. The poor man, who 
stood for a moment at the door of the rich, is endowed with the 
means of being as generous as Hatim, and the ant which passed 
by the gate of the palace has suddenly found itself possessed of 
the strength of the wrestler. The hawk and the dove bring 
up their young in one nest, and the toad imbibes the mildness of 
the bird which is the emblem of peace. Nor is the universal 
bond of union confined merely to the animal kingdoms,—the 
mineral and the vegetable are also sharers in this inestimable 
blessing, and the power of the emperor extends to the dead as 
wellas to the living. The skin of the slain wolf, when con- 
verted into a drum, refuses to utter the expected warlike sound, 
and will send forth nought but the softest tones of melody. 
Water and fire coalesce in amity. Sparks will not set the 
driest straw in a blaze, nor the flame of the candle burn a 
feather from the wing of the moth. If but the word is spoken, 
glass will bruise the mountain to mustard seed, and the smallest 
herb of the plain prove a match for the loftiest tree of the 
forest. The halls of justice are empty and the judge sits with 
folded hands. ‘The bell is the only medium of giving utter- 
ance to any complaint. The destroying influence of time itself 
is suspended, and cankering rust may not imprint the smallest 
speck on the pure and spotless surface of the mirror ! 

The above is a theme which has exercised the pliant inge- 
nuity of both poetical and prose writers. Several of the 


latter we have described at some length, but of the poets we 


know of none save Souda, who deserves to be noticed to any 
extent. In addition to the fact, that he is the most favourable 
specimen of the class and the authority oftenest quoted, we 


may glean from his works several hints which throw no incon- 
siderable light on the state of Indiain his time. Whether he 
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vises in praise of the sovereign whose bounty he had no doubt 
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experienced, or descends in fierce invective against the “ vitio- 
sior progenies” of a degenerate age, his witness may not 
be neglected by the historical enquirer. He lived in the reign 
of Alamgir the second, who, we know, ended his days as 
a pensioner of the British Government, after a life of disap- 
pointment and disaster in which he could hardly consider 
himself securely master of the throne for a moment. The 
outward symbols of royalty were, however, preserved by 
the kingly puppet, and many will doubtless have seen the gold 
mohar, coined about the 20th year of Alamgir the second, almost 
as fresh as when it first issued from the coiner’s hand. It is 
to satirists like Juvenal that we look for striking touches regard- 
ing the general state of things in the decline of a great empire ; 
and Souda, who was a satirist in a small way, can furnish many 
a hint worthy the consideration of those who would pourtray 
the last days of the Mogul Emperors and the first of the 
English. An amusing episode, in which Souda describes him- 
self as having taken a part with more bravery than Horace, 
tells us of the daring inroad of the Mahratta cavalry up to 
the very walls of Delhi: a long and querulous ode gives us a 
vivid picture of the poverty of the age, and the fallen splen- 
dour of the Amirs and the nobles of the great Mogul: a lam- 
poon against one Sidi Kafur, the Kotwali Darogah of the town 
of Delhi, furnishes a likeness of the corrupt native official, 
to which the most ardent reformer of the police could find no 
parallel in any district of Bengal; and a comical description 
of the hardships endured by all who venture on the uncertain 
prospect of a merchant’s life, and encounter the duties and 
demands of the custom house attendant, speaks volumes against 
the harassing system of the dastaks, and the tyranny to which the 
old trading license of the company’s servants gave rise. But 
Souda, who assumed that cognomen signifying the mélanchol 
one, in addition to his own name of Mirza Mabommed Rafi, 
would vise up in judgment against us, were we to omit the 
subject which he has handled with even more than the usual 
warmth of Oriental poets. The passion of love has at all times 
had a peculiar claim on the attention of the eastern songster ; 
and Souda in this respect has not deviated from the path 
so often trodden by his predecessors. The same similes and 
tropes have attracted notice in the work of Persian authors, and 
our poet, who was doubtless an excellent Persian and Arabic 
scholar, has made free use of his learning to dress up in his 
own idiom the extravagancies of older authorities on the sub- 
ject. 
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If the monarch of the happy East was to be compared in 
his justice only to Nushirvan, or in his generosity to Hatim, 
the melancholy lover could know no type but Majnun, and 
the mistress of his affections resemble none but Leilain her 
harshness, or Zuleika the wife of Potiphar, in her charms. The 
beauty of opening manhood finds no parallel but in that of 
Joseph, “the moon of Canaan ;” and the patient endurance of 
hard commands is represented by the indefatigable labours of 
Farhad who dug through a second Athos, in order to win the 
love of the peerless Shirin. The lover, the smoke of whose 
parched heart rises up in silent appeal to the skies, can do 
nought but extol the dark mole on the face of his beloved, 
which keeps watch over her beauty like a snake near a hidden 
treasure. Worn out by the obduracy of his adored, he wanders 
disconsolate among the green shades of the garden. But, 
wherever he turns, he finds something to recall the image of 
what he can never hope to be his: something to remind him 
of the truth of that proverb which says that joy and grief are 
twins in the world. The breeze of the morning, which expands 
in graceful confusion the buds of the blooming rose, recalls his 
own heart entangled in the curling tresses of the hard-hearted : 
the thorn on the same flower can never pierce with a sting 
so sharp, or stab so unkindly, as the thorn of regret: the 
nightingale never complains in accents half so mournful as 
those of his own unguerdoned muse. ‘The spring in all its 
opening charms,—blushing with roses, whose redness shall be 
pale by the lips of his mistress, and spreading a carpet of verdure 
over the gladdened face of nature, which once found a picture 
equally pleasing in the parterre of his mind,—cannot afford 
the slightest pleasure to one chilled by the piercing cold of 
winter; and should he wander, in his despair, in the same 
scenes, When the moaning gusts of autumn have despoiled 
them of their ornaments, where shall he find a parallel more 
complete, than in the ruined and desolate garden of his heart 
of hearts? The stream, in which the box wood was once 
reflected, is dried up and choked with weeds—so is the rivulet 
of joy which once watered his soul; but time, which has 
loosened the tenacious buds of the rose tree, has not been 
able to solve the twice tied knot of his sorrows; and the rising 
gale, which threatens to sweep with all the desolating influence 
of autumn, over regions lately blest by the presence of 





lt may be new to some of our“ readers, that a dark coloured reptile is always 
supposed 10 be guarding the treasure deposited in the earth by the hand of the 
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summer, shall spread no blight more deadly than that which 
has extended its universal sceptre over the gay and happy 
scenes of his fancy. 

Serious criticism on the above would be superfluous. Lovers 
who burn their wings like the moth in the unsparing flame— 
mistresses with the stature of the cypress and the eye of 
the Narcissus—the Bulbul sighing for the union with the gud, 
and pouring forth incessantly its thousand tales—the Zephyr 
which drops pearls—the thin lace called hutan which is ena- 
moured ot the moon—all these are the offshoot of Persia and 
Hindustan; and with every allowance for the warm feelings 
of the Mussulman, we can hardly repress a smile at the exuber- 
ance of his fancy. Bishop Heber had imagined that con- 
siderable attractions must be concealed in the love sonnets of 
Persian poetry, but he would soon have turned away from 
the continual harping on the same subject, and the use of the 
same unchanging figures. That Sanskrit poetry, which, when 
viewed through the dull medium of translation he had too light- 
ly estimated, must, in the opinion of every impartial observer, 
assume the first rank in the literature of the East. We intend no 
disrespect to the shade of Ferdusi or the manes of Hafiz: in fact 
we may have slightly digressed from our subject, to include the 
style of Persian poets likewise. But notorious as are the blots 
of Sanskrit poetry, it must rank the Hindu above his conquer- 
or. Conquest and changing dynasties created writers which a 
long period of repose, but one step removed from lethargy, had 
been unable to supply ; and the inferiority of Mussulmans in the 
poetical art, was more than compensated by their exclusive 
appropriation of the field of History. ; 

In looking at the comparatively few specimens of the litera- 
ture, we are again struck by a fondness for conceit and double 
entente which Eastern writers seem never to forego. In Urdu, 
however, such vagaries are not only pardoned, but welcomed; 
and an old Hindi couplet—for it belongs rather to the older 
form of the language—is a very good specimen of an ingenious 
play upon words. It is at least equal to most of those con- 
tained in the jest books of infancy : 


Sarang ne Sarang gahyo, Sarang bolyo aie 
Jo Sarang Sarang kahe, sarang munh ten jae. 


Now the word Sarang, on which the whole couplet turns, has 
four different meanings ; a peacock, a snake, a cloud, and a 
peacock’s cry. The Hindu poet imagines that peacocks utter 
a ery of joy, when they descry the first traces of the darkly 
frowning mass in the heavens, which is to pour forth its grateful 
streams on the thirsty earth. With this necessary explanation 
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the whole, translated, will run thus: “ A peacock seized a 
snake: a cloud uttered the cry, alas! If the peacock then 
utter his own cry, the snake will then drop from his mouth.” 
It would seem as if the whole were a warning to the incautious 
bird who is destined, like the crow in the fable, to lose a 
rich prize already gained for an imagined one. The above 
is, at any rate,a clever and well contrived puzzle, and such 
may find a legal resting place in a language like Urdu. 
We will now return once more to the language, and analyse 
a few of its component parts. We left off at the time when 
Persian had so far been amalgamated with the old Hindi as to 
form the speaking dialect of the men of both creeds, and we also 
then alluded to the Turkish horsemen who formed no inconsider- 
able portion of the armament of the Great Mogul. The share 
they had in the language, though minute and almost trifling, is 
too curious to escape notice altogether. The few words which 
the Turk left behind him as a memorial are indeed sufficiently 
rofessional and unique. The very title of the language— 
Jrdu—signifies a camp in the Turkish tongue ; and the remain- 
der of the current expressions breathe every where a war- 
like tone. Jfarawal, the advance guard ; jigun, the division of 
an army; ¢op its cannon; Auwzzil-bashi or red head, a set of 
soldiers descended from those given by Sheikh Haidar to Ta- 
merlane, and conspicuous for their caps of that colour; dah-bashi, 
a commander of ten, from a barbarous conjunction of the Per- 
sian numeral and the Turkish noun; Auli, the porter or labourer 
whom we have naturally metamorphosed into the well known 
cooley ; harawal, a picket; talawa, a forlorn hope ; kushun, a wis 
body of troops; kash the pommel of a saddle; tamancha a pistol; 
on eet and a few others, are the remnants of a people, whose 
trade was mercenary violence, and whose arguments were the 
sword and steel. There are of course other words of Turkish 
orgin, but mostly of rare occurrence, whilst some of the above 
are to be met with everywhere, and yet few are aware of 
the source whence they spring. Of contributions from other 
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with /eilam, the n and 7 being changed- >valer 
fashion with the natives; and mascabar—a term well known te 
every Indian official from the judge of the Sudder to the 
wearied Zillah Magistrate, or the greedy mohurrir on ten 
rupees a month—is said to be formed from two distinct Portu- 
guese words mes a month, and acabar the end. The above are 
so unconnected that we can ascribe their permanency in the | 
language to no cause but the chapter of accidents. We un- 
derstand, however, that the strange dialect, in which Lascars 
and Dandies hold converse when on board, and that in which e 
orders are given to the native crew regarding the worki — 
of the ship, is compounded of Portuguese words hatakaa Se 
in their terminations and inflexions to suit the native tongue. 
One thing at least is certain—that the vocabulary is unintelli- 
gible to all but those whom it immediately concerns. Remains 
of the Frenchman and the Hollander,—except indeed in the 
mutilated fragments of their own names*—we have none; 
and the Englishman, for the time of his influence, advances 
but slowly, and only in the neighbourhood of great towns 
which cannot be taken as a criterion of universality. How 
far the free use of Anglicism will be adopted, as the language 
progresses, is another and a wider question. Among the few 
English words now generally used by the natives, the court 
term * appeal” recalls an age when judicial proceedings were 
of the most summary kind, and where the fiat of a Kazi or 
Kotwal, carried the order into execution from which there 
could be no release. It is obvious that the term has met with 
universal adoption, because such a power never existed in any 
definite shape in the time of “the Moguls.” 
It may now be asked, of what positive advantage is it, that 
attention should be directed to a language of which the litera- 
ture is scanty, and, such as it is, claims no high place in the 
roll of nations? why have we brought our readers to the con- 
templation of a wide but unfruitful soil, from which no labour, 
though aided by the creative influence of stream and shower, | 
= can wring any produce beyond the barest pittance? It would i 
indeed be a thankless office, had we indulged only in a drea i 
rospect whence no kind genius could hope to call forth the 
Hinam of spring, and whose unvaried level should never ac- 
knowledge the power of verdure and cultivation. But the case 5 
is fortunately far different. Like Australia, with no past his- 
tory to look back on, and with wonderful resources as yet 
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® Willandais is the term for Dutchman, and Farash-dunga th Fal og 
Frenchmen, denotes the town of Chandernagore, Dga, SE. Ss Assembly. of 
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undeveloped, the Urdu may, in spite of the same blank void of 
the past, look forward to a better day when its powers shall be 
tested. The English language, gradually fused into its present 
state from the union of Saxon and Norman, was chosen as a 
| parallel to the formation of the language of Hindustan. But 
3 we previously dwelt more on the resemblance between the ob- 
stacles encountered at the distance of so many thousand miles 
respectively, and the like changes to which they yielded, 
À than on any actual similitude between the languages them- 
4 selves in their complete and final state. We shall now attempt | 
| to show what are the capabilities of our subject; and it may 
-~ perhaps be thought rash to assert, that, out of the whole confu- 
sion of tongues, no two languages resemble each other so much 
as the Urdu and the English, not only in their conformation, 
but in their capabilities and prospects. To panegyrise the 
English language may seem somewhat irrelevant here; but it is 
“necessary to admit, to the fullest extent, all that the most 
ardent admirer of his own vernacular could express, before 
we can fairly compare it with the Urdu. English, from the 
quaint and rugged, but ever racy and picturesque language of 
our old chroniclers, has gradually risen to be in the first rank, 
we would almost say, the facile Princeps, in the lists of Philo- 
logy. But its idioms have been purified by the masculine 
energy of sound and deep thinkers, and its beauties chastened 
and matured in the bright imaginations of poets. All that the 
glowing warmth of the Orator, the progressive and stately 
march of the Historian, and the terse and comprehensive dic- 
tion of the Philosopher could effect, with the best and purest 
materials at their command, has been done in a series of four 
hundred years. There is, perhaps, but little to be wished for 3 
in the way of acquisition or conquest. The question seems 
= rather, how we should prevent ths rush of waters from over- 
= flowing the banks, —how the river ever full and deep, but never 
straying beyond due bounds, should roll on its broad current to 
_ the ocean, with dignity inviolate, and purity undiminished. _ 
_ Southey anathemized the audacious writer who should ve 
= ture to substitute a word of foreign origin for one drawn from — 
= the well of the pure old Saxon, where both are equally availa- 
ble; and Sir James Macintosh has shown in a very apt compa- 
= rison the inferiority of a sentence composed of Latin derivatives 
_ to one shaped out of the materials of our Saxon ancestors.” 
_ Yet, in spite of the authority of these distinguished names, the — 
general practice of our best writers has gradually mixed 
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two discordant elements. To use merely genuine Saxon voca- 
bles, when others are equally good as vehicles for thought, 
would be to exclude that large portion of words, which come 
to us originally from the Latin, but immediately from the 
French; and the general standard, as sanctioned by writers of 
merit, seems rather to point to a careful mixture of all the com- 
ponent elements of our language, with an equally careful pre- 
caution against the over use of terms derived directly from the 
classical tongues. The same caution, in the admission and rejec- 
tion of Arabic and Persian, is what we would inculcate in the 
Urdu language. And it may here be not improper to glance 
at the differences between the best languages of antiquity and 
those of the present day. The most obvious difference 
between the ancient and the modern, is, that the former 
are complete in themselves, that is tosay, they are made 
up, of but one, or at most two elements, while the latter 
are compounded of ingredients gathered, as it were, from the 
four quarters of heaven. In Greek we see but one great 
fountain from whence the stores were derived. All is plain, 
simple and Greek. A stray old Homeric word, —— 
of bygone generations, here and there deties the utmost ski 
of the grammarians, and at times a Persian or Phenician 
term has crept in. It may be too that we catch a glim 
of some still more ancient tongue antecedent to the Cyclopian 
walls and their gigantic framers. But we can clearly 
distinguish only one controuling influence, which is complete 
in itself, and we ask no more. The Latin, though now and then 
leaning for aid on its more perfect sister, and perhaps suggest- 
ing a parent tongue, from which both were derived, presents in 
the same manner, a picture, of which the whole is so pleasing 
that we care not to analyse the parts even if we had the key 
at our command. ‘The Sanskrit evidently grew out of itself, or 
was expanded from some remnant of the days before the 
Deluge. The Arabic unfolds its marvellous copiousness of 
terms from a series of roots which in themselves are plain and 
unpretending.* We see but the state of things at the comple- 
tion of a lengthy work and have no means of ascertaining the 
process by which the edifice was radually erected. But 
widely different is the case with the most favoured of the 


* We allude to the great variety of terms of which the original basis is so simple 


From $ we have Hk) a stirrup, Sy a rider, Sy} a horse ; 


from 3s jal an adorer, — a mosque, sale addring. Languages 


o formed may well be content with their own stores and despise foreign aids. The 
orinnipal ‘Arabic roots, however, must be regarded as onpentinily Hebrew. 
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i modern languages. There we are introduced behind the curtain i 
$ and can mark each successive transformation. The ingredients 
A of the chalice are placed before our eyes, we can test each K- 
= portion and determine its influence on the general result. Few 3 
= are more diversified than the English, and yet few present a 
$ composition more exquisitely blended or more vigorous in its 
f whole effect. The writers of the times of our Edwards, or 
those of the civil wars, might no doubt have thought it impossi- 
ble that the language should ever be so enriched by foreign | 


acquisitions, and yet so weeded from all false ornament, as to 
. appear at once, rich, classical, and pliant ; and many may, in the 
= same manner, doubt, if from the present state of Urdu, its stores 
j could be digested and combined in a way which should 
* satisfy the criticism of the purist, and the calls of the author. 
P We will first then look at the languages mentioned above as 
a vehicles for composition, and see how the Urdu gains or loses in 
x the comparison. Now such as are principally drawn from one 
7 source, however pure and abundant that source may be, are in 
j some respects unfortunate. They can command, it is true, a 
= large variety of terms and a vocabulary rarely, if ever, at fault. 
= But increasing knowledge and discoveries in science render the 
formation of new terms imperative, and the writer, though 
t master of his own boasted wealth, is perhaps for a moment 
= puzzled. He dreads infringing on the famed purity of his lan- 
es guage,—as the barrier once broken, there would be no bounds to 
* — He is thus driven to manufacture out of the 
= materials at hand some strange combination by which the newly : 
a invented engine may be designated, and the term of art finds a i 4 
È resting place and a local habitation. The magic spell may not — 
be broken, nor the uniform effect marred, to attain an im- 
mediate object of which the consequences can hardly be deter- 
mined. Now the language, which is restrained by no such 
bonds, fears not to enlarge its vocabulary at the bacim of 

~ geience or art. There is no dread of a jarring term which 8 yall 
= shock the old established sound : no hesitation at introducing a 
foreign expression where so many, previously introduced, are all 
blended into one. It is true that the range of the old language ~ 

ds so great, that difficulties of the kind enumerated, rarely, af ae 
ever, occur. We have ourselves almost unconsciously pmid — 
another tribute to the matchlessness of the classics when we — 
returned to borrow from them all our scientific Dictionary ; but — 
yet there is a point at which the fountain may fail ard the rock 
nger send forth its stre his 
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we will take an example from the classical languages of the East 
as more apposite to illustrate the Urdu. Every one knows that 
Bengali, as spoken by the lower orders, is largely mixed up with 
Persian and old Hindi. Even in the districts, where it prevails 
with the greatest purity, and in the mouths of the most educated 
natives, the admission of foreign words is licensed to al 
extent. But turn to a book,—original or translated—and the 
line is drawn as rigidly as in the case of the classics. It falls 
back immediately on its parent Sanskrit, and the further we go 
the more we are compelled to borrow from the great original 
store. Bountiful as is the hand which gives, and forcible the 
mode in which thought can be expressed, we are fettered by 
the impossibility of calling for aid from elsewhere, and at times 
we must have recourse to over ingenious or strained modes of 
expression. We are prisoners in a large and roomy park, it is 
true, but still we are prisoners. The sense of confinement, the 
want of intercourse with common and familiar terms, is one 
which can never fade. We are raised on a height from whence 
our glance is indeed keen and unobstructed, but we may not 
descend to the wished for level of daily life. The clouds are 
beneath us and our eyes are directed to the sun, but the valley, 
with its changing hues of light and shade, with the refreshing 
variety of pasture and stream, is removed from our tread by an 
impassable barrier. 

The same diffculty which meets us in the case of the Ben- 
gali—the language in which we hope to impart at least some of 








the results of the master minds of Europe to the natives of 


Bengal—is no less to be feared in the case of the Arabic or 
Persian. Far be it from us to depreciate the powers or the 
utility of those noble languages; but we deem it necessary to 
show, that, if Urdu be a mixture of tongues as yet partially 
crude and undigested, it has escaped the great trial to which its 

arents are often exposed. The contrary danger, and one 
equally to be guarded against, is that of setting no bounds to the 
admission of toreigners. The commonwealth of words, like 
that of citizens, when free and unscrupulous in its choice, is in 
danger of being overwhelmed by the influx of other nations. 
Where the rule is exclusive, and the rights of citizenship are 
bestowed only on the genuine sons of the soil, the men of other 
tribes can have no incentive to settle in a land where they will 
meet with little sympathy. But once prostitute the freedom 
of the State to admit every claimant on the slightest pretence, 
and the result will be a crowding together of every tribe under 
the heavens. The traveller for amusement, and the merchant 
for gain, the fugitive from blood, and the fugitive from his 
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_ own thoughts, flock eagerly to a city where they are sure of 
meeting with open arms. The Syrian Orontes pours its stream 
into the Tiber, and the latter shrinks not back from mingling 
with its waters. But time smooths away all discordancies and 
the mixture of races is in the end complete. This is exactly 
the case with the republics of languages. Some stand haughtily 
aloof, like the classical tongues, the Sanskrit and the Arabic, 
and refuse with scorn to alloy their proud blood by inter- 
marriage with those whose lineage is less pure. But others— 
as the Urdu—have no such fears and eagerly open their arms 
to receive the citizens of other states. There is no hesitation 
about admittance to the fullest privileges, and the new arrivals 
are soon domesticated, and partly change, or even entirely lose 
the rights, which they originally possessed in the land of their 
birth. But if the admission be free and unobstructed, care 
must be taken that the new citizens be assimilated in dress 
and speech, with those in whose society they have obtained an 
entrance. In other words, to carry out our metaphor still further, 
we must be careful that the Urdu should receive words alone 
and not expressions from the Arabic and other great stores. To 
explain this we have only to advert to the numerous Arabic 

É terms which are interspersed so largely among the Urdu poets. 

$ These—the Gallicisms of the East—are as much to be depre- 

cated as the like failing at home. The Urdu is willing to draw 
perpetually on mines of such unfathomable depth, but it must 
fain assimilate the ore to its own peculiar idiom and dress. 
Nor can it be necessary, in the abundance of the inflections of 


: the Urdu Grammar, that those of two other syntaxes should be 
; added to increase the difficulties of beginners, or the confusion 
= of the tongue. ‘The natives, whose Urdu is the purest, and who 
= would fain see the capabilities of the language brought out, 


invariably repudiate the use of Persian idioms, and require 
i nothing more than the mere words of other languages which 








undoubted that the constitution of the language should be as 
follows. The skeleton of the whole body, that is, the idiomatic 
turns of the sentences, must be essentially Hindi. The muscles 
and sinews by which we comprehend the verbs, are also the old 
= dialect; nor is there any fear of their proving weak or inefti- 

= cient. But the filling up of the interstices, the flesh and blood, 
so to speak, may be left to the materials which we have deli- 


_ -neated above, in their several proportions, as making up the 
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bulk of the language. What we most stand in need of at 


present is some Hindu Addison, from whose pen shall flow a 
prose work of ease, nervousness, and purity; or a Johnson, 
whose research and critical power shall fix with certainty the 
boundaries of the language. The task is no longer that of 
enriching a dry tongue, but that of setting a bound to encroach- 
ments,—with a due reservation for those which growing cireum- 
stances and civilization shall license. And then, amalgamating 
the contributions of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, the whole 
body shall grow together, no longer a chaos of ill-arranged 
materials, but a kingdom whose limits are well and clearly 
defined, and whose internal arrangements bear the evidence of 
a guiding and masterly hand. 

It has been urged with considerable reason that the genius of 
Oriental nations and their languages are so diametrically opposed 
to those of the Western Hemisphere that any attempt to 
translate the productions of European masters into the dialects 
of the East, must prove impracticable; and that if those great 
originals are not transfused into the minds of the natives of 
India, no copies, worthy of being admitted even as copies, can 
ever be looked for with definite certainty. Shakespeare and 
Bacon cannot give out their wisdom in Bengali: Persian can 
convey no adequate representation of the rolling eloquence of 
Burke; nor the harp of Milton utter its melodies at the bidding 
of Urdu. It is worse than folly not to admit the difficulty of 
the task, but almost as bad to set it down as wholly hopeless. 
How little can men,—who only know Urdu as the jargon in 
which natives abuse each other, or as that in which a few daily 
recurring words of command are uttered,—how little can 
they appreciate the range of its powers or the facilities 
of its idiom! Even as it is, and with the few works at our 
disposal, we may command several subjects on which its strength 
has been efficiently tested. The most difficult of the depart- 
ments of literature would no doubt be sublime poetry like that 
of Milton, or deep sonnets—pregnant with meaning—like those 
of Wordsworth. We could not reasonably expect that Urdu 
would shine in either of these. But is there any other lan- 
guage in which perfect translations of the above authors could 
be looked for? Take any other field and the superiority is 
evident at a glance. Urdu is admirably fitted for scientific 
discussions. ‘Its idiom is not so completely opposed to that of 
the English, as to render the transposition of each sentence 
absolutely necessary in translating: the narrative proceeds with 
a due regard for idiom, but without any violent distortion ; and 
trifling and serious subjects are handled with equal readiness 
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and ease. The minute details of art, the intricate wordings 
of philosophy, the most refined shades of meaning and the 
technicalities which naturally occur in the departments of me- 
dicine, law and theology may with accuracy and precision be 
transplanted into Urdu: and in History—should a second Fe- 
rishta arise—we have every thing which a writer could desire 
most conscious of the dignity of such a subject and of the 
image of power and beauty to be realized. Turn to works of 
a lighter kind, such as may allure the first awakened powers of 
Snfancy. Here again Urdu shall be found second to none. 
The nursery tales of youth, which have once pleased, and those 
which charm equally in after life—Jack the giant killer on his 
stalk, Robinson Crusoe in his kingly solitude, and Gulliver in his 
unrivalled travels, may put on an oriental dress and wander, 
changed, but still easily recognized over the arid plains of Hin- 
_  dustan. Gay and grave, severe and lively,—few European styles 
. may not become familiar to the ears of our Eastern subjects; 
and were it conceivable that the works of Dickens should ever 
flourish in scenes so totally opposed to those of the West, 
Urdu alone might hope to monopolize some portion of that rich 
vein of humour, and amaze the ears of the Hindustani with 
$- specimens of the low life of England’s metropolis. 
= In the hands of an able native writer who would carefully 
shun the extravagancies of his predecessors, and seek to infuse 
in his Urdu works, a genuine dash from the pure springs of 
s European literature, it is difħcult to say what state of perfec- 
i tion, as a vehicle for thought, Urdu might not attain. Fettered — 










i by no idle fear of encroachments on a pure stock, harmonizing i 
* all discordancies with a happy and correct judgment, joining = — 
into unity the opposite elements of Persian and Sanskrit, an = 
yet conveying no shock to euphony and no harsh disruption of = 


the harmony of sounds, revelling without extravagance in the 
riches of which he holds the key, and preserving in the exube- 
= rance of his treasures, a spirit of order and uniformity,—who 
ean tell whether some creative genius of Hindustan may not 
= worthily illustrate the combined and digested effusions of great — 
writers, or even strike out for himself and his countrymen a 
_ new and unexplored path. We have here given nothing but 
= the bright side of the picture, and whilst dilating on the ex- — 
_cellencies of the lan c, we may have forgotten to enume- — 
* difficdties—-the ups and downs to be © 
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have too often spoiled the best creations of the East. Perfect 
symmetry in the edifice of an oriental architect it is perhaps _ 
vain to expect. But with every allowance for the above fail- 
ings it must be conceded, that the spectacle we have invited our 
readers to contemplate, is that of a speaking tongue so inviting 
as to be employed more or less in conversation over the whole . 
of our Indian Empire, of a written language in which are uni- 
ted many of the best qualifications of those of the ancient and 
the modern world. The expressiveness of the verbs, the over- 
flowing abundance of actives and neuters, and the additional 
aid of the comprehensive causal, the union of nouns and adjec- 
tives, or, to use the terms of oriental grammarians, of names and 
qualities, drawn from an old and a new source, the absence of 
all stiffness. and the clear but soft tones into which its sen- 
tences resolve themselves,—these are a few of the advantages 
which stamp the Urdu language as one to whose perfectibility i 
there is no definite limit. 

To speculate much farther on the powers of Urdu, or to 
imagine a set of subjects to which it shall be constantly applied, 
would lead us to the great question of the regeneration of 
India. - At what hour the spark may be communicated and the 
train catch fire—when the ashes so long smouldering may 
again burst forth into life and heat—-whether the process shall 
be gradual and imperceptible, or startling and electrical—is 
beyond the comprehension of man. Some may doubt whether 
a literary regeneration—a deep thirst for knowledge already 
stored up by others—or a new awakening of the creative 
faculties amidst a large body of Mussulmans, can ever be hoped 
for with reasonable chance of fulfilment. We may in time — 
educate respectably a fair proportion and fit them for publie 
offices by an English course of study, but we cannot excite a 
generous ardour for knowledge in itself, or a desire to extend 
its blessings to a large number of fellow-countrymen. We 
may prove clearly that a good education will make men 
useful members of society, but we cannot call forth the living 





the “nine gems.” The most ardent must descend from the lofty 
heights of their ped pa and calmly and dispassionately scan 

the means now at hand and the uses to which they can be put. 
It cannot be denied that from several incidental causes the 
want of knowledge is less keenly felt by the natives of the 
North West than by those of Bengal, and that the work seems 
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likely to be one of much slower and more uncertain progress. 
Yet we cannot tell how soon the cry for education, now rin ing 
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* motives than have as yet actuated the students of the Calcutta 


= - Colleges; or whether the echo of that ery may not extend 
itself to the North West Provinces and stir into life the 
sluggish waters of the Mahommedan population. Should the 

= Goyernment hold out liberal rewards for any good translation of 
* standard works in English literature into Bengali or Urdu, we 
shall then see who will press forward, to be first in the race: and, 

= in spite of the great and acknowledged difficulties of the task, and 
here and there the utter deadness of all disinterested motives, we 
may coincide in the hope, confidently but not unreasonably 


7 expressed by the President of the Council of Education, that 
_ the students of the Hindu College might be the means of better- 
: ing and enlightening the unlettered portion of their countrymen. 


The same may bé predicated of the Free Church and other in- 
stitutions. And should such a hope ever be fulfilled in the 
lower proyinees, and a corresponding state of things arise in the 
North West, we shall there have a finer field for our work with 
€ machinery of amore powerful and extensive kind: we shall have 
š to infuse the learning of Europe into a population composed of 


better materials than the Bengali, by a language more perfect ~ 


than the vernacular of Bengal. And we now rise from the con- 


templation of our subject with a settled conviction that, be the 


= day late or early, Urdu will have its part to perform in the 
2 civilization of the great territory committed to our charge.. 


EF Urdu fakat alfaz ke waste is a sentence which we have often heard from the 
mouths of well educated natives. Although we acquiesce in the notion that there 

7 _. are few books in the Janguage worth reading, we äre still no Tess deeply impressed 
with the idea that Urdu might be made a mighty engine in the civilization of India. 
It is for this reason that we have endeavoured in the above sketch to show its rise 
~ and progress, its present condition, .and its future capabilities. Several parts of such 

i | a wide subject have of course been but slightly touched upon; and there is still plenty 
_ room left for disquisitions on the old Hindi, and the variety of dialects prevalent in 

* ~ Upper India. Besides the books enumerated in the above sketch, the poems of Mir 
oe 7 )Juratand Tafish, are worthy of attention; and some of the Mahommedan religious 
= tracts printed at Chinsurah deserve a perusal from their argumentative style.. We 
oe nS are’ also informed on good authority that å translation of the Akhlaki Muhsini 
a" by the same hand which tramslated the Bagh-o-bahar, exists in the-€ollege Library 
= ofFort William. Delhiis probably the place where the very best Urdu is spoken 

x but beginning from Monghyr, educated Mussulmans are to be found in almostevery 


a _ large town, who speak the language.a/most as well as the inhabitants of the metro- : 
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ART. 1V.—1. Biographical Memoir of the late Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, with a series of illustrative extracts from his writings 
Calcutta, 1834: 


2. Translation Of the Abridgment of the Vedant or Resolution 
of all the Vedas, §c. London 1817. . 


3. Apology for the Pursuit of Final Beatitude, inopen dbi of 
Brahmanical observances (in Sanskrit) By Rammohun Roy. 
Calcutta, 1280. (Hindu Fra.) 

f : 

VIEWED, in reference to native amelioration, the present 

is perhaps the most interesting and eventful period in the his- 
tory of this country. It micht be properly called the’ age of 
enquiry and investigation. "The metr opolis of British India is 
now undergoing a remarkable transition. Customs s, consecrated 
by immemorial observance and interwoven with the fibres of 

Hindu society are unhesitatingly renounced as incompatible with 

the laws of God and man. Hinduism is arraigned before the bar 

of an enlightened reason, and will ere long be swept from the land 
which had so long groaned under its domination. But in reflect— 
ing on the change now being wrought by educational and other 
instrumentalities on the native mind, we are irresistibly re- 


minded of the impetus originally communicated to it by Ram- 


mohun Roy. His namé is inseparably connected with a great 
moral revolution. . It is therefore peculiarly interesting to. 
trace the history of this extraordinary man, for it is ina creat 
measure the history of that revolution. 

Rammohyn Roy was born in 1774. He was descended 
from a long lineof Brahmans ófa high order, who were from 
time immemorial devoted to the duties proper to their race. 
Religion was their vocation. They led a purely monastic life 
down to his fifth progenitor, who,.more than a century and a 


half ago, “ gaye up,’ to quote his own language, Ss spiritual 


exercises for worldly» pursuits and agerandizement.” This- 


change came over.the spirit of his family in the reign of that — 


able, energetic, but tyrannical, Mogul emperor Arunezebe. 
Whether this change was voluntary, or the inevitable result of 
that bitter and fierde'4 persecution to which the sacerdotal order 
had been subjected by that ` emperor is uncertain. - The de- 
scendants of his fifth progenitor attached themselves to the 
Mogul Courts, held offices, acquired ‘titles, and underwent the 
vicissitudes inseparable from a ‘political life, especially under 
an absolute and arbitrary Government—* sometimes rich,” as 
he himself assures US, “and sometimes poor, sometimes excelling 
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in success, sometimes miserable through disappointment.” The 
grandfather held situations of respectability and emolument 


- at the Court of Murshedabad, the capital of the Soubah of 


Bengal, owing then nominally allegiance to, but being vir- 
tually independent of the Delhi throne. He served under Shu- 
rajadowla, who was the Nero of Bengal, and took a particular 
leasure in burning and consuming to ashes the houses of his 
Pinda subjects, in causing boats full of men to be drowned 
in the middle of the Ganges, and in subjecting even pregnant 
women to atrocities which we dare not describe. The official 
eareer of Rammohun’s grandfather was commensurate with that 
stirring epoch which 
s “« Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome ” 
witnessed the struggles of a company of merchants with the 


_Nabob—struggles which ultimately resulted in the establish- 


ment of a mighty and magnificent empire. Rammohun’s 
father, Ramkunt Roy, experiencing some ill-treatment at the 
Murshedabad Court, and not being able to brook the disgrace 
as most of his countrymen would,lave done, retired from 
service, and took up his residence at Radahnagur, in the district 
of Burdwan, where he had taluks, the patrimony of the family. 
At Radhanagur Rammohun Roy was born. 

Rammohun Roy’s mother was a strict and orthodox woman. 
Though she was wedded to the superstitions of her country, 
yet her son succeeded in opening her eyes to its monstrous 
absurdities. She confessed to him a year before her death, that, 
notwithstanding she had been convinced of the folly of her faith, 
she had been too long accustomed to the strict observance of 
its ceremonies to give it up altogether. “ Rammohun,” said she 
to him, * you are right, but I ama weak woman, and am grown 
too old to give up these observances which are a comfort to me.”* 


“She was descended from Brahmans of the highest respectability 
_ who have, up to the present day, uniformly adi 


1ered to a religious 
life—a life of penance and deyotion—a life of gloomy asceti- 


_ cism which aims at eternal beatitude through the literal mor- 


a ‘tifications of the flesh. The maternal ancestors of Rammohun 


* 


were the Epototy pes of that class of Brahmans who are essen- 


tially emphatically Brahmans—who conform, to the letter, 
1% 7 so m 

© © "This was said by her before she set out on her last pil image to Juggernaut, where 
“xq he died. With * sclf-denying devotjon did she pe orm to the Aten at the Hindu 
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to all the stringent rules of the Ahniha Tattina—who — 
themselves in the same manner as the dire grand-fathers 
of their great t-grand-fathers had done. ou 
Rammohun Roy received the first clements of native educa- 
tion at home in accordance with the system, which universally l 
obtains among the upper classes of native society, of initiating - 
the children in the mysteries of Subankar under the paternal roof 
before sending them to a public school. The initiation takes 
place under the auspices of that model of an educator, a guru- 
mahashay, who, instead of teaching “the young idea how to 
shoot,” takes good care to cramp and check the development 
of all ideas except such as might be inspired by his example! 
It must not, however, be supposed that the boys acquire any 
mastery over the Bengali language. Far from it. They only 
piek up a few rules of arithmetic and letter-writing. They 
acquire enough of Bengali to enable them to conduct the duties 
of a sheristadar and a peshkar, but not enough of it to express 
their thoughts with correctness or elegance. They acquire 
enough of it to write a long „rubakari, but not enough of it to 
pena short decent letter. At the age of eight or nine, they 
are now generally sent to an English School. It is therefore 
obvious that the acquisition of the Bengali language—the lan- 
guage of their infancy—the language, in which their earliest 
associations are entwined, forms, properly speaking, no of 
their education. Far different, however, was the case with Ram- 
mohun. Though he had received his elementary Bengali edu- 
cation from a gurumahashay, yet he not only attained, by dint of 
self-study, a knowledge of Bengali,—which, to say the least, was 
unrivalled by his contemporaries,—but afterwards brought the 
language itself to a very high state of improvement. We con- 
fess that it is, as yet, destitute of a literature ; that it may take 
generations, if not centuries, to bring it to the highest state of, 
copiousness and refinement; that, for elegance, flexibility and. 
precision, it cannot be compared to the Sanskrit, which has been 
cultivated by a Vyasa, a Valmiki and a Manu ;—yet it mustbe 
admitted that it is far more adapted to be a living national lan-  _ 
guage. Sanskrit—socalled, because of its being a finished language 
—the language of the Gods, the Mohorshis, and the Rishis — — 
can never be the medium of imparting instruction to the great 
mass of the Hindus; as the complexity of its grammar, which 
Panini and Vopadeva delighted to mystify, renders its uisi- 
tion an herculean achievement. Al this was known to i à 
mohun Roy. He therefore undertook to create a Literature 
in Bengali, and his exertions were crowned witha success that 
exceeded the most sanguine expectation. The Bengali has 
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been so vastly improved by his careful cultivation, by his taste 
and genius, that it can be now successfully devoted to the com- 
munication of western knowledge to the children of this great 
country. He was evidently the first who consecrated, so to 
speak, the Bengali language by rendering it the medium of 
moral and religious instruction. But he experienced the 
greatest difficulties in embodying in it his elevated ideas on the 
nature and attributes of God. He found it totally inadequate 
to the expression of subtle metaphysical distinctions. He 
found here the same obstacles which Sir James Mackintosh 
says “stood in the way of Lucretius and Cicero when they 
began to translate the subtle philosophy of Greece into their nar- 
row and barren tongue; and are always felt by the philosopher 
when he struggles to express with the necessary discrimination 
his abstruse reasoning in words, which, though those of his own 
language, he must take from the mouths of persons to whom 
his distinctions would be without a meaning.” But he obviated 
these difficulties by the introduction into it of expressive San- 
skrit words. To his exertions, therefore, we are largely indebted 
for the improvement of the Bengali language. He was 
evidently one of the best, if not the best Bengali writer ever 
born. He was second to none, except it might be to Varut 
| Chunder Roy,—who however prostituted his talents by enlisting 
them in the cause of libertinism. The court of Rajah Krishna 
pe Chunder Roy, of which he was one of the brightest ornaments, 
and which has been so graphically. described by him, afforded 
the most tempting premiums to such prostitution. The Rajah, 
who is said to have been the most accomplished gentleman of 
his time, was a zealous patron of learning.* He appreciated 
à 1e brilliant and caustic wit of Gopaul Bhar, the metaphysico- 
= he of Buggonundun Srimony, as well as the poetry of 
i arut Chunder. But, though gifted with a keen appreciation 
5 of intellectual excellence, his Ronen taste was essentially 
= vicious. A desire to pander to that taste was the cause of the 
= misdirection; of the talents fostered by his patronage. The 

‘ida-Sunder of Varut Chunder Roy, the most popular poem in 
ngal, and the words of which are as much household words 
thts people as those of Hamlet and Othello among the people 
_ of England, is nevertheless a filthy production. Though it ex- 
hibits a rich fancy and almost Shakespearean knowledge of the 
practical workings of the human heart, yet all its excellencies 
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are marred by that vicious tone which pervades it throughout. 
It’s immoral tendency cannot be too strongly reprobated. But 
enough of this digression—into which the parallel we have 
endeavoured to draw between Varut Chunder Roy and Ram- 
mohun Roy has betrayed us. Rammohun Roy’s Bengali was 
truly classical. All his vernacular writings are pre-eminently 
characterized by a chastity of diction, a suavity of style anda 
felicity of illustration, not to be met with in the writings of older 
Bengali writers. They are free from that meretricious orien- 
talism which characterizes so often vernacular productions. 
But it must not be supposed that the Bengali language, though 
thus considerably improved by Rammohun, is yet entirely fitted 
for the use of the metaphysician or the theologian. It is desti- 
tute of a scientific nomenclature, which must be either created 
oreborrowed to enable us to transfuse European science into it. 
We have no reason, however, to despair of the vernacularization 
of western knowledge. Since the time.of Rammohun, the impor- 
tance of this great work is fully recognized, and the establishment 
of the contemplated hundred and one vernacular schools in the 
Mofussil, with other collateral measures, will, we hope, tend to ac- 
celerate its accomplishment; since the demand, which it will create 
for vernacular books, must inevitably bring in a rich supply. 
Having received the elements of Bengali education, Rae 
mohun Roy was sent to Patna to study Arabic and Persian, 
the acquisition of which was then what the acquisition of 
English is now, a passport to wealth and distinction. The study 
of these foreign languages first opened his eyes to the absurdities 
of Hinduism. Struck with the simplicity of a faith of whieh 
the fundamental doctrine has been pronounced by its prophet to 
be “ God is but One,” he instinctively revolted from u 
meaning, frivolous, and disgusting ceremonies of Hindu ol 
try. The Maulavis at Patna invited his attention to Arabic 
translations of the works of Aristotle and Euclid: and it must be 
easily perceived that the mental discipline, thus acquired by the 
perusal of these works, as well as his acquaintance with the 
doctrines of the Koran, contributed to cause that vigorous 
searching scrutiny into his national faith which soon resulted im 
his emancipation from its chains, and ultimately led to the gre 
and successful efforts he made to destroy its empire. Ram- 
mohun Roy, after finishing his course of study at Patna, went 
to Benares for the purpose of mastering the aristocratic lan- 
guage of his country. At Benares, the seat of the muses, the 
Oxtord of India, he read the Sanskrit and Vedas. Here it was 
that, properly speaking, he laid the foundation of his greatness. 


The zeal and enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to the 
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study of the Sanskrit, and the acquisition of the treasures 
locked up in it, can alone be conceived from the splendid results 
to which they afterwards led. 

Young as he was, his clear and strong intellect could not fail 
to discern the absurdities sof that superstition which has, 
from time immemorial, galled and manacled the great mass of 
his countrymen. Disciplined to the discovery of truth by the 
process of logical induction and mathematical demonstration, 
through the writings of Aristotle and Euclid, which he atten- 
tively studied in Arabic, it revolted from the detestable doc- 
trines of the Puranic system. Saturated with comparatively 
pure and elevated ideas of God by the study of Mahommedan 
theology at Patna, it could not hold any fellowship with the 
puerilities of his national creed. Accordingly, at the age of 
sixteen, he composed a manuscript calling in question “the 
idolatrous system of the Hindus.” ‘Thus we see that,—at an age, 
hovering between boyhood and youth, which is seldom devoted 
to any graver pursuit in this country than playing Kopoti and 
attending school, and which we should deem too premature in any 
country for important a decision,—he renounced Hinduism. 
His renunciation of it, however, to be duly appreciated, must 
be Viewed in connection with the sacrifices inseparable from it. 
In casting off his allegiance to it, he braved the loss of caste, the 
loss of ancestral property (for the Lex Loci had not then been 
concocted) and what niust have been perhaps more trying to the 
nerves of the young reformer, the enmity and persecution of his 
nearest relatives. His composition of the MSS. to which we 

iave adverted, hastened, what could not be long retarded, an 
_ estrangement from his father, who was a bigoted Hindu, and 
_. could not brook the heresy of his son. It is cheering, to con- 
Š > template Rammohun Roy at this time. Though literally a boy, 
and absolutely dependent upon his father for his support, he 
s manfully asserted his principles, despite the obloquy which he 
l é knew their assertion must bring down upon him. ‘The tender- 
ness of youth, when associated with such moral courage and 
—* h energy and independence of character, challenges our 
_ admiration, and exhibits an interesting, we had almost said, a 
= sublime spectacle. It were earnestly to be wished that the 
educated natives would follow the example of their illustrious 
_ countryman much oftener than they now appear to do. Their 
= renunciation of Hinduism must not be lip-deep, but practical. 
= It is not sufficient that they should ‘alk of the folly of an 
_ observance of the rites and ceremonies enjoined by the shastras, 
_ while they conform to them in practice, by performin shrads, 
mg their chik en according to the Hindu , Itis 
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not sufficient, that, when taxed with their inconsistency, they 
should plead the necessity of bowing to public opinion. The 
habit of compromising with idolatry, they must know, is 
incompatible with a sincere and earnest love of God. It is high 
time, therefore, that they should try to wipe off the reproach so 
often cast upon them, that their actions clash with their pro- . 
fessions. | 

The coldness which had been produced between Rammohun 
and his father by his secession from that religion, in which the 
latter had taken so much pains to instruct him, having rendered 
his home uncomfortable to him, he began to entertain the idea of 
travelling. Accordingly, at the age of sixteen, he left his paternal 
roof. He proposed to travel to different parts of the country in 
order to enlarge his acquaintance with the different systems of 
religion prevailing there—to watch their practical operation—and 
to ascertain their effects upon the character of their votaries. The 
enterprising spirit which led him to fulfil this design cannot be 
too much lauded, inasmuch as it so seldom characterizes the 
Hindus, who are religiously and constitutionally indisposed to 
all locomotion except in the cause of superstition. After visiting 
different parts of the country, he proceeded to Tibet, where he — 
resided two or three years for the purpose of investigating the __ 
Buddha creed. The worship of Lama soon disgusted him, and 
he unhesitatingly ridiculed it before itf peoples : the freedom 
of his remarks gave much offence to thém. Prudence might 
have dictated a different line of conduct, but his frankness and 
sincerity at this early age gave utterance to his real senti- 
ments. He travelled into other parts beyond the limits o 
Hindustan till the age of twenty, when his father consented to 
recall. him, and restore him to favour probably through the in- 
tercession of his mother. 

When he returned, he was met by a deputation from his 
father and received by him with great kindness. Being 
domiciled in his father’s house, he appears to have devotec i 
himself to the study of the Vedas and the Puranas. With * 
what success he employed himself in these studies, it would bẹ. 
superfluous to inform our readers. From the undivided atten- 
tion he paid to them, and the zeal and ardour with which he 
pursued his researches into Hindu theology as developed in the 
works of Vyas, Manu and Sankaracharya, we are disposed to 
believe that he had planned, even at this time, that moral revolu- 
tion with which his name is identified. The evidence on this 
point is indeed, we confess, hardly sufficient to prove that any _ 
systematic scheme should have been so early formed even by so 
powerful and active a mind. But itis certain that he had been 
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strongly convinced of the debasing and demoralizing tendency 
of Hinduism, and had seriously been thinking of making an 
attempt at its subversion. 

At the age of twenty-two he commenced the study of the 
English language, but made no marked progress in it for the 
next six years. This was owing, we are firmly pursuaded, to 
his not having brought to bear upon its study that application 


and strength of mind which had enabled him to master so many 


languages. He afterwards addressed himself to it with his 
characteristic vigour and energy, and acquired so highly respec- 
table a knowledge of it as to be enabled to write and speak it 
with accuracy. But we would have it distinctly understood 
that his English writings do not furnish a legitimate criterion 
of his English knowledge. They were, to a certain extent, the 
production of his European friends, though the thoughts and 
sentiments embodied in them owed their paternity to him 
alone. The matter was his, but not wholly the manner of 
expression ; his acquaintance with the English language was, 
as we have said, highly respectable, and no more,—though, for 
his time, it might well be pronounced remarkable. In writing 
his religious and political pamphlets in drawing up papers or 
even letters of any importance, he had constant assistance from 
an intelligent and highly educated friend. He did not send 
a line to the press without submitting it to his revision. ‘The 
truth is that Rammohun Roy was exceedingly ambitious of 
literary fame. 

It had been remarked by those who came into contact with 
him that he wrote English much better than he spoke it. The 
reason is obvious. What he spoke was really his own. What 
he wrote was not wholly his own bond fide production. In 
extenuation, if not in justification of this weakness,—for such, 
in part, we consider it to be,—we may observe that it was not 
wholly the result of vanity but of a solicitude to disseminate 
his sentiments among the European community, for which end it 
was absolutely necessary that they should be expressed with 
correctness and elegance. In his own English unquestionably 
they would not have found their way home to the business and 
bosoms of his friends ; and thus a large proportion of the good, 
which he could alone effect through the co-operation of the 


intelligent and well disposed Europeans, would probably have 
remained undone. 
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skrit scholars, who had mastered Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and 
Hindustani, who had a tolerable knowledge of Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, need not take any shame to himself for not 
having acquired a complete command over the English Lan- 
guage. 

Rammohun Roy’s father, Ramkant Roy, died in the Bengali 
rear 1210, corresponding to A. D. 1803, leaving another son 
Hastie himself, viz. Jugomohun Roy. It has been roundly 
asserted by the writer of the memoir placed at the head of 
this article that Rammohun had been disinherited by his 
father. This is not true. The assertion owes its origin to the 
circumstance of his not having accepted any portion of his 
ancestral property, because of its having been im an encum- 
bered state. As the succession to it would have involved, 
according to the Hindu Law, a lability to the payment of his 
father’s debts, he thought it proper to have had nothing to do 
with it. The Maharajah of Burdwan, Tejchand, the father, 
by adoption, of the present Maharajah, instituted a plaint 
against Rammohun Roy inthe Calcutta provincial Court in 
1823, for a balance due from his father on a_kist-bundy bond, 
when his defence was, that inheriting no part of his father’s 
property, he was not legally responsible for his father’s debts. 

The death of his father haying devolved upon his shoulders 
the management and maintenance of his family, he was led to 
seek official employment under the British Government. He was 
most desirous to obtain a provision which might enable him to 
devote himself to philosophy and literature. He had been 
favourably noticed by several civilians. His father and grand- 
father held responsible and lucrative offices under the Mogul 
Government. His own talents were such as the English 
Government might have been glad to enlist in the public ser- 
vice. But the road to official distinction had not then been 
rendered accessible to the natives. The system of making 
Hindus, Prime ministers and Generals, which constituted a re- 
deeming feature of the Mahommedan administration, was 
swept away with that rule: and they had not yet been 
allowed to sit on the bench of justice. The enlightened policy 
of giving them a share in the administration of their count 
had not been recognized by the British Government. The 
narrow and mistaken Cornwallis policy of conducting the ad- 
ministration exclusively through European Agency, which has 
since proved such a miserable failure, was then in full opera- 
tion. 

The post of Dewan, since called sheristadar, was then the 
highest to which a native could aspire. Rammohun Roy, 
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«wished to get it. With this view he entered, as a clerk, the 
office of Mr. John Digby, Collector of Rungpore. Connected 
With this subject, it is curious to observe that, on his entering 
office, a written agreement was signed by Mr. Digby, stipula- 
ting that Rammohun should not be kept standing in “ the pre- 
sence,” or receive orders as a common Amla from the //uzir. 
This circumstance proves, beyond the possibility of contradic- 
tion, that the hauteur of the civilian toward the natives, which 
has since grown into a proverb among them, and which pre- 
cludes educated, respectable, and high-spirited men from seeking 
employment in the Company’s Courts, was, in Rammohun Roy’s 
time, appreciated as now. What a reflection is it upon the official 
character of the civilian? ‘The sovereign contempt with which 
-~ many of our English Hukims look down upon the Amla is with- 
out a parallel in the annals of servitude, and has in a high 
degree succeeded in alienating the better portion of the native 
community. The ranks of the Amlas, being for this reason 
mainly supplied from the dregs of that community, their corrup- 
tion should not be wondered at. That they should sell their 
official influence to the highest bidder, and convert the Mofussil 
Courts into dens of iniquity and Joachury, is quite in the course 
of things. We would, therefore, strongly urge the desirableness 
fs and importance of gradually levelling down that invidious line of 
3 demarkation between the covenanted and uncovenanted service 
which an imaginary necessity or a blind self-interest hasup-reared. 
We earnestly hope and trust that the discussion which the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the charter will give rise to in par- 
liament, in 1854, will result in the abolition of a distinction, 
which, in the opinion of the Bentincks, the Munros, and the 
Metealfes, is not only unjust in principle, but inefficient in 
practice. ; 
Free from that “ insolence of office” against which the agree- 
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problem the solution of which is beyond our power. Whether 
the apostle of Hindu reform, like the high priest of inductive’ 
philosophy, sold justice, is a question which, however interest+ 
ing, we are not competent to decide. The evidence on this 
subject is too inconclusive to enable us to arrive at a decision. 
It is therefore impossible to ascertain, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, whether there was any difference between Rammohun 
Roy the Reformer, and Rammohun Roy the Dewan—between 
Rammohun Roy, seated in his study, and discussing with his 
friends the means of ameliorating the moral and social condition 
of his countrymen, and Rammohun Roy, located in the collec- 
torate of Rungpore and penning foisallahs and rubaharies—be- 
tween Rammohun Roy, thundering against Hindu idolatry, and 
Rammohun Roy, conducting the fiscal duties of his office. 

If Rammohun Roy did keep his hands clean, and abstain, 
as in the absence of all positive evidence to the contrary we are 
bound to suppose, from defeating the ends of justice for a—con- 
sideration,—he must have beena splendid exception. Constituted 
as human nature ordinarily is, it is preposterously absurd to 
calculate upon a faithful and conscientious discharge of duties 
by men who, while clothed with all but an irresponsible 
authority, are paid a pittance which hardly suffices to meet 
their pocket expenses. The same causes which led the Euro- 
pean functionaries before the time of Cornwallis to be more true 
to their own interests than to those of their Honorable masters, 
must inevitably operate in producing the same results among the 
natives. For the system of small pay, and large responsibility, 
heretofore the pet-system of our Government, makes official 
corruption the rule, and official integrity the exception. Its 
inefliciency, however, has been recognized by Government in the 
late increase of the salaries of the Darogahs. While we rejoice 
in the adoption of that enlightened policy which has dictated 
this measure, we would urge its extension to other classes of 
ministerial officers. The emolument of the Dewan or Sheris- 
tadar, the first ministerial officer in the Mofussil Court, is totally 
inadequate to the responsibility and respectability of the office. 
We could name several districts and Zillahs where the Sherista- 
dar is the de facto Magistrate, the de facto Collector, and the 
de facto Judge. It is absolutely necessary that the pay of this 
functioneéry should be at least doubled before we can have a 
right to reckon on his integrity. 

The more Mr. Digby saw of Rammohun, the more he appre- 
ciated him. The esteem which they entertained for each other 
ripened into a warm friendship which only terminated with the 


death of the latter. They cultivated oriental and English | 
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literature in conjunction—mutually aiding each other. Mr- 
Digby many years after, while in England, thus bears his 
testimony to the acquirements and opinions of his quondam 
Dewan: 

< By perusing all my public correspondence with diligence and attention, 
as well as by corresponding and conversing with European gentlemen, he 
acquired so correct a knowledge of the English language, as to be enabled 
to write and speak it with considerable accuracy. He was also in the 
Constant habit of reading the English newspapers, of which the continental 
politics chiefly interested him, and from them he formed a high opinion of 
the talents and prowess of the late ruler of France, and was so dazzled with 
the splendour of his achievements, as to become sceptical, as to the com- 
mission, if not blind to the atrocity, of his crimes, and could not help deeply 
lamenting his downfall, notwithstanding the profound respect he ever pro- 
fessed for the English nation; but when the first transports of his sorrow 
had subsided, he considered that part of his political conduct which led to 
his abdication to have been so weak, and so madly ambitious, that he 
declared his future detestation of Buonaparte would be proportionate to his 
former admiration of him.” 

Rammohun Roy resided alternately in the Zillahs of Rung- 
pore, Bhagulpore, and Ramghur till the year 1814, when he 
took up his residence in Calcutta. He purchased a garden with 
a house constructed in the European mode, and furnished in the 
European style, in the upper Circular Road at the eastern 
extremity of this city. Thus we see that, at the age of fifty, he 
carried into effect his tong cherished plan of retiring from busi- 
ness, and consecrating the latter portion of his life to philosophy 
and religion. His love of literary retirement amounted almost 
to a passion. He used to say that a man, after acquiring a 
competence, should spend his life in the enjoyment of philoso- 
phic ease. * Old as I am,” said he once to a friend, “I wish I 
may retire to a solitary cave, and there apply myself to the 

= study of the Vedant and Mesnavyi.* 3 

To retire from the hurry and bustle of the world—to revel 

= in the luxuries of lettered leisure—to cultivate philosophy and 

religion amidst the solitudes of jungles—to consecrate his 

= energies to the furtherance of the great work of his country’s re- 

sy generation,—this was the beau ideal of his happiness. Business, 

a which is the “ be-all and the end-all” of the existence of the Bree 

majority of mankind, whether located in civilized, demi-civilized, 

= or uncivilized countries, was considered by Rammohun Roy as 

= something too low to engross a whole life. He not only.knew but 

= felt the great truth, that man is created for higher ends than the 

fe tie a ii i It treats 

= _* The Mesnavi is a work of Maulano Rum, a celebrated Persian poct. 4 
= of religion. morality and politics. *“ Itis an astonishing work,” says Sir W. Jones, % 

e highest flights of sublimity can be found in it, ” 
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acquisition of rupees—that being gifted with moral, and intel- 
lectual powers, nothing short of the cultivation of all these 
powers can promote his happiness—that there is that in man 
which the things of this world cannot altogether satisfy, which 
longs after eternity, and after Him of whom it hath been sub- 
limely said that he “ inhabiteth eternity.” 

Rammohun Roy, being permanently located in the City of 
Palaces, gathered around him many inquiring and intelligen 
Hindus. He soon become the centre of a circle compose 
of men in advance of their age. From this time forward his 
career as a reformer commenced. From this time forward to 
the last day of his existence he devoted himself, heart and soul, 
to the mighty work of his country’s regeneration. He laboured 
day and night, right and left, to promote this great object. All 
his hopes and aspirations were centred in the prospect of its 
realization. It absorbed his energies. It engrossed the whole 
man. 

So effectually has the cruel and demoralizing superstition of 
the Hindus extinguished the religious feelings of their nature, 
and perverted their ideas of the very fundamentals of divine 
worship, that they never think of worshipping their God except 
by means of unintelligible and unmeaning montras. ‘These 
montras, which they have been taught to articulate without 
comprehending their import, are considered to be a passport to 
heaven. Such lip-deep and mechanical devotion is a mockery 
of worship, and a downright insult to Him who is čo be loved 
with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and with all the 
soul, and with all the strength. 

Rammohun Roy sought to reform the faith and worship of his 
countrymen. By teaching them to comtemplate the natural, 
intellectual, and moral attributes of God, he proposed to make 
them worship their Creator ** in spirit and in truth.” The exter- 
mination of Hindu idolatry and the dissemination of sound and 
enlightened views of the Supreme Being—of the unseen and 
future world—of truth—of happiness—of final beatitude ;—this 
was the great object of his being. And to the furtherance of 
that object, he unhesitatingly devoted his talents, his time and 
his fortune. Endowed with an energy of character and strength 
of intellect of which his age furnished no model, he braved the 
most formidable obstacles which opposed themselves to the pro- 
gress of the good cause he had espoused ; and the pecuniary sacri- 
fices he made to promote that cause were indeed noble. Though 
his fortune was anything but princely, yet he gladly con- 
secrated a large portion of it to its advancement. ever did a 


reformer labor more zealously, more sincerely, more indefatiga- 
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= bly. Never did a reformer unite in himself more happily the 
urbanity of the gentleman, and the shrewdness of the man of the 
world, with the profundity of the philosopher, and the enthu- 
siasm of the theologian. Of course, it will be understood, that 
we speak of him relatively, as a Hindu reformer, rising up, by self- 
effort, out of the chaos of Hinduism. It would be unfair to 
judge of him by the highest standard of Christian civilization. 
_ It is impossible for us to estimate adequately the exertions he 
made to liberate the Hindu mind from spiritual bondage, and to 

£ indoctrinate it with the pure, elevated and living principles of 

veneration, justice, and benevolence. One of the means he 
adopted for the realization of this important end, was the publi- 
cation and distribution of tracts, on moral and religious subjects. 
He published them all at his own expense, and distributed them 
gratuitously among his countrymen. 

He first appeared before the public as an author by his 
translation into Bengali of the celebrated Vedant. It is a reso- 
lution of the Vedas, or a compendious digest of the Hindu 

i Scriptures, accompanied with annotations on the more difficult 
= passages. It owes it’s paternity to that intellectual phenomenon 
of India, Krishna Dayapayana Vy4s. Regarding this author and 
his system, enough has appeared in a previous article to render 

_ any additional statements necessary here. 


E Being written in the Sanskrit language, the. Vedant is Of 
course inaccessable to the great mass of the Hindus. By pre- 
k senting to thém a Bengali translation of it, Rammohun Roy 
D did no small service to his cause. The Befgali translation 
_ was followed by a Hindustani one. In 1816, he published the 
__ English translation of the Vedant, “the most celebrated and 


_ reyered workof Brahmanicaltheology.” The preface, “ address- 
ed to the believers of the one true God,” is so interesting and 
so much illustrative of the doctrines he endeavoured to incul- 
_ cate, that we cannot resist the temptation of quoting it at 
length :— | 
= “ The greater part of Brahmans, as well as of other sects of Hindus, are 
K ute incapable of justifying that idolatry, which they continue to practise. 
_ When questioned on the subject, in place of adducing reasonable arguments 
= in support of their conduct, they conceive “il fully sufficient to quote their 
_ ancestors as positive authorities! And some of them are become very ill dis- 
_ posed towards me, because I have forsaken idolatry, for the worship of the 












__ that of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time past, 
— a convince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred books ; and 
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works are extremely voluminous ; and being written in the mosteleyatedand = 
metaphorical style, are as may be’ well supposed, in many passages, seem- * 
ingly confused and contradictory. Upwards of two thousand years ago, 

the great Vyasa, reflecting on the perpetual difficulty arising from these 
sources, composed with great discrimination a complete and compendious 
abstract of the whole ; and also reconciled those texts, which appeared to 
stand at variance. ‘This work he termed the Vedant, which, compounded of 
two Sanskrit words, signifies the resolution of all the Veds. It has continued 

to be most highly revered by all the Hindus ; and in place of the more dif- 
fuse arguments of the Veds, is always referred toas equal authority. But 
from its being concealed within the dark curtain of the Sanskrit language 
and the Brahmans permitting themselves alone to interpret, or even to touch 
any book of the kind, the Vedant, although perpetually quoted, is litle ~ 
known to the public: and the practice of few Hindus indeed bears the least 
accordance with its precepts! 

“ In pursuance of my vindication, I have to the best of my abilities translat- 
ed this hitherto unknown work, as well asan abridgement thereof into the 
Hindustani and Bengali languages; and distributed them, freeof cost. among 
my own countrymen, as widely as circumstances have possibly allowed. The 
present is an endeavour to render an abridgement of the same into English, 
by which I expeet to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious 
practices, which deform the Hindu religion, have nothing to do with the 
pure spirit of its dictates ! ` 

“ I have observed, that, both in their writings and conversation many 
Europeans feel a wish to palliate, and soften the features of Hindu idolatry ; 
and areinclined to inculcate, that all objects of worship are ——— 
their votaries, as emblematical representations of the Supreme Divinity. If 
this were indeed the case I might perhaps be led into some examination of 
the subject; but the truth is, the Hindus of the present day have no such 
views of the subject, but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable 
Gods and Goddesses, who possess, in their own —— full and inde- 
pendent power ; and to propitiate them, and not the true God, are temples 
erected, and ceremonies performed. ‘There can be no doubt, however, and it 
is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its derivation from the allego- 
rical adoration of the true Deity but at the present day, all this is forgotten ; 
and among many it is even rete to mention it. I hope it will not be pre- 
sumed, that I intend to establish the preference of my faith, over that of 
other men. ‘The result of controversy on such a subject, however multiplied 
must be ever unsatisfactory. For, the reasoning faculty, which leads men 
to certainty in things within its reach, produces no effect on questions beyond 
its comprehension. I do not more than assert, that, if correct reasoning, and 
the dictates of common sense, induce the belief of a wise, uncreated Being: 
who is the supporter and ruler of the boundless universe; we should also 
consider him the most powerful and supreme existence ;—far surpassing our 
powers of comprehension or description !—And although men of unculti- 
vated minds, and even some Jearned individuals, (but in this one point 
blinded by prejudice,) readily choose, as the object of their adoration, any 
thing which they can always see, and which they pretend to feel, the absur- 
dity of such conduct is not thereby in the least degree diminished. 

**My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious rites 
introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindu idolatry, which, more than any 
other Pagan worship, destroys the texture of society, together with compas- 
sion for my countrymen, have compelled me to use every possible effort, to 
awaken them from their dream of error: and by making them acquainted 
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with their scriptures, enable them to contemplate, with true devotion, the 
unity and omnipresence of nature’s God. 

<“ By taking the path, which conscience and sincerity direct, I, born a 
Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches, even of 
some of my relations, whose prejudices are strong, and whose temporal ad- 


-vantage depends upon the present system. But these, however accumulated, 


I can tranquilly bear; trusting that a day will arrive, when my humble 
endeavours will be viewed with justice—perhaps acknowledged with grati- 
tude. At any rate, whatever men may say I cannot be deprived of this 
consolation ; my motives are acceptable to that Being, who beholds in secret, 
and compensates openly.” . 

After the publication of the Vedant, Rammohun printed, in 
Bengali and English, translations of the Kena Upanishad, one 
of the chapters of the Sama Veda, according to the gloss of 
the celebrated Sankaracharya, “ establishing the unity and the 
sole omnipotence of the Supreme Being and that He alone is 
the object of worship.” The Upanishads constitute the least 
exceptionable portion of the Hindu scriptures. The Vedas 
consist of two portions, viz.: the Karmakand and Gyankand. 
The former inculcates the worship of the elements and the 

erformance of rites and ceremonies. The latter, to which the 
— belong, treats of the existence and attributes of 
God. The one is the exoteric and the other the esoteric part 
of the Hindu religion. The object of his translating the 
Upanishad was to prove that the performance of the absurd 
rites and ceremonies, inculcated by the Karmakand, and the 
celebration of the Pujahs ineculeated by the Purans, far from 
being sanctioned by, is seemingly repugnant to what appeared to 
be the real spirit, not of the Vedas themselves, but of the better 
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In conformity with the plan he had proposed to himself 
of reasoning his countrymen out of their idolatry, by making 
them acequainted with the contents of the more rational parts 
of their own scriptures, he published a Bengali and afterwards 
an English translation of the Kuth Upanishad of the Yajur Ved, 
and Mundak Upanishad of the Atharva Ved, and distributed 
copies of them as widely as possible. 

Intense was the sensation which these publications created 
among the Hindus. Opinions, entirely subversive of the popu- 
lar and established tenets of Hinduism, had been pronounced 
by Rammohun Roy m broad daylight. Liberties in thought 
and action had been fearlessly assumed both by him and ‘his 
followers, which shocked the bigoted pandits and the lazy 
ghee-fed Babus. ‘The injurious effects of those customs and 
anstitutions, which had for ages marked the peculiar character 
of the Hindus, had .been exposed to the wonderment of men 
taught to venerate them from their infancy. The Vedas and 
the Upanishads, which were sealed books to all but the pri- 
vileged tew, had been shewn to be decidedly opposed to the 
worship of the most popular deities, such as Kali and Durga, 
and Krishna and Shiva. ‘The prerogative of the Brahmans to 
expound and study the scripture, had been set at nought. 
The great mass of the Hindus, whose belief in their creed was, 
so to speak, based on hearsay, had been called upon to examine, 
for themselves, nay, invited to pronounce the mysteries and 
pregnant monosyllable Om . Who could therefore assign 
any limits to the lengths Rammohun might go? The Hindus 
looked with trembling anxiety on the results of this terrible 
4annovation. The Kali Yug was at hand. In the Baito- 
khanahs of the Babus, as well as in the Tols of the Pandits, the 
heresy of Rammohun Roy was the one great theme of conver- 
sation. Both the Brahman and the Sudra united in counter- 
acting the efforts of the Reformer. The Nyayik, the Mimansik 
Yogi, and the Puranic, who agree in nothing else,—who wage 
a perpetual polemical warfare among themselves,—who, at a 
marriage rite, or a shrad shabha, are invariably to be seen 
seated on a carpet apart from the rest of the company, and 
engaged in wrangling on knotty points, relieved only by a dip 
now and then into their snuff boxes ;—all agreed to enlist 
themselves under the banner of opposition. 

The publication of the Auth Upanishad, as well as the applica- 
tion of the term “ Reformer” to him by the Editor of the India 
Gazette led to a controversy between him and Sankara ~ 
Sastri, head English master in the College of Fort St. George, 
Madras. ‘The Sastri, while he admitted the fact contended — 
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for by Rammohun, that the doctrine of unity, in a certain sense, 
was inculcated by the Puranic as well as the Vedantie systems, 
insisted that Rammohun had no claim to be considered as the 
“discoverer” of the doctrine. The controversialist, however, 
justified the idolatry of his countrymen and particularly the 
worship of the personified attributes of the Almighty, which 
he considered to have distinct and independent existence. ‘If 
a person,” says he, reasoning from an analogy more plausible 
than correct, “ be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he ought 
to be introduced in the first instance by his ministers, but not 
of himself to rush upon him at once, regardless of offending 
him. Should a man wish to ascend a flight of stairs, he 
ought to proceed, step by step, and not to leap up several at 
atime, so as to endanger the wounding of his legs. In like 
manner, the grace of God ought to be obtained by degreess 
through the worship of his attributes.” The indefatigable 
Rammohun soon published his reply. He disclaims in it the 
titles of “ Reformer” and * Discoverer,”—justly observing that 
he was commonly stigmatized by his countrymen, as an inno- 
vator. With reference to the Divine Attributes, he shews, 
by ample quotations and excerpts from the Vedas, that the 
doctrine of their independent existence was obviously incom- 
patible with the fundamental principles of the Vedantic system. 
Soon after, a Bhattachargjya of Calcutta appeared in the field. 
He published a letter in Bengali and English containing a 
fierce attack upon his opinions. It elicited a well penned 
tract from him entitled, ** second defence of the monotheistical 
system of the Vedas.” 

But the opposition of his countrymen to his opinions was 
not confined to literary warfare. A degree of persecution 
had been excited against him which it required no ordinary 

, moral courage to brave. His name was coupled with obloquy. 
So utterly incapable were his countrymen of appreciating his 
labours, or rather so utterly blinded were they by downright 
bigotry, that they nicknamed him a zastik (atheist.) That 
he was an ungodly man, and aimed at the destruction of all 
religion, was what they firmly believed. He had been several 
times threatened with personal violence,—so much 50, 
that he made it a point, whenever he went out, to have a kind 
of guard accompanying his carriage. That he should be called 
an atheist by the bigoted Hindus is by no means to be wondered 
at. We know that the charge of atheism, the highest in our 
G opinion which one man can prefer against another, usuall ro- 
_ ceeds from men who are apt to identify mere theism with atheism. 
The words scepticism, atheism, or infidelity, as generally applied, 
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mean, when properly analysed, only a departure from national 
or popular religion. The Mahommedans call every body an 
infidel or an atheist who does not believe in the Alkoran. 
The educated native, who dares to disown the doctrines of 
Hinduism, is called by his idolatrous countrymen a mlechha and 
a nastik. Every nation on the face of the earth, and from the 
dawn of history to the present moment, has branded with 
the opprobrium of infidelity all those who, persuaded of the 
absurdities of the national and ancestral faith, embrace purer 
and more elevated views of religion. 

That Rammohun Roy entertained the highest respect for the 
practical part of the Christian religion does not admit of dispute. 
No one could more thoroughly appreciate and venerate the code 
of morality inculeated in the bible. That it was the purest, 
‘tthe most elevated, the most sublime code in the world, 
was cheerfully admitted by him. He had acquired the Hebrew 
and Greek languages in order to be able to read the scriptures 
of the Christians in the original. He had afterwards studied 
the Old Testament with a Jewish rabbi and the New Testa- 
ment with some Christian divines. After having matured the 
fruits of his researches into the Christian and Hindu scriptures, 
he published in 1820, anonymously, his celebrated work, “ The 
Precepts of Jesus the guide to Peace and Happiness.” It 
consists principally of selections from the first three gospels. 
In the Preface to this work he says :— 

“ This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably calculated to 
elevate men’s ideas, to high and liberal notions of one God, who has equally 
subjected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, 
to change, disappointment, pain, and death; and has equally admitted all 
to be partakers of the bountiful mercies which he has lavished over nature ; 
and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in the 


discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, and Society, that I 
cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation in the present 


form.” 


The publication of this work brought upon him an attack 
far more formidable than any he had encountered from his 
countrymen. In the first No. of the Friend of India (quar- 
terly series) there appeared an elaborate and learned article, 
« Observations on certain ideas contained in the Introduction 
to the precepts of Jesus the guide to peace and happiness.” 
This elicited a reply from Rammohun, under the signature of 
« A Friend to Truth,” in ** An Appeal to the Christian Public.” 
The Appeal led to a reply from the Friend of India, and to a 
second Appeal in Rammohun Roy’s own name, which again 
called forth an attack upon him from the same Journal. he 
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first two appeals had been printed at the Serampore Press, but 
the proprietor having expressed some conscientious scruples about 
printing the “ Final Appeal,” Rammohun forthwith purchased 
types, and set up the “ Unitarian Press, Dharmatollah.” His 
* final appeal,” as well as all his subsequent works were printed 
at this press. 
It was amidst the sensation occasioned amongst the European 
and the enlightened portion of the native community, by the 
publication of the appeals. of Rammohun, and the counter 
i appeals of the “ Friend,” that Brojomohun Mujumdhar, a friend 
and disciple of the Hindu reformer, published an essay entitled, 
“ Strictures on the present system of Hindu monotheism,” in the 
A Bengali language. We are inclined to believe, however, that it 
owed its paternity, at least in some degree, to an intellect supe- 
rior to that of the apparent author; and our belief is strength- 
l éned by the fact of Rammohun’s being in the habit of publishing 
: his works*either anonymously, or in the names of his friends. 
s At all events it must have been published under the auspices 
= Of the Hindu reformer. r 
y This brochure is evidently stamped with the impress of a 
4 strong mind. It isa clever and bold attack on Hinduism. It 
= is “a masterly exposure,” as Dr. Marshman in reviewing justly 
4 characterized it, “ of the absurdities of the Hindu system.” 
on All the arguments brought in support of Hindu idolatry are 
| unanswerably refuted. The tomfooleries of the Hindu mode 
: of worship are held up to merited ridicule and contempt. It 
4 displays a profound acquaintance with the Hindu Shastras. In 
4 depth of argumentation, energy of diction, and keennessof satire 
‘itis surpassed by few Bengali works. But independently of it’s 
A merits, we hail it as the first production of the kind by a native 
in his own language. ‘That in the heart of Calcutta, the very 
stronghold of wealthy bigotry, there should uprise a respecta- 
ble Hindu to expose the absurdities of Hinduism, was a cheering 
illustration of the progress of improvement, and an auspicious 
omen of good things to come. 
Though the exertions of Rammohun Roy to subvert Hin- 
= duism and disseminate purer and more elevated notions of 
= religion and morality had alicnated from him the great mass of 
his countrymen, and brought down upon him not only unme- 
ited oblog but a large amount of persecution ;—yet it is 
mforting to know that they were appreciated by the think- 
mg pi - of the Natives. The seceders from the ranks of — 
dinduism daily increased and joined his standard. 
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Society, embraced his views. * The ground which I | says 
he, in one of his letters before us, “ in all my — — 
not of opposition to Brahmanism, but to a perversion of it; and — 
I endeavoured to show that the idolatry of the Brahmans was 
contrary to the practice of their ancestors and the principles of —__ 
the ancient books and authorities which they profess to revere © 
and obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposition and 
resistance to my opinions, several highly respectable rsons, 
both among my own relations and others, began to — the 
same sentiments.” He soon became the leader of a sect, the 
basis of whose creed was the unity of Deity in opposition to 
polytheism. It was composed of men who had been taught to 
think boldly, and who had been strongly persuaded of the evils 
of that idolatry which had dwarfed the national mind. They | 
therefore readily joined him in establishing a Society for putting 
down that idolatry. ‘The Brahma Sumaj was established in 
1828. The Shabha holds weekly meetings on Wednesday 
evenings, when the Vedas are read and expounded, and dis- a 
courses in Bengali are delivered. The subjects embraced 
by the discourses, relate to general principles in morals 
and religion. The meetings, * open to men of all persuasions,” 
are now attended by considerable numbers. They always 
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ed, by interested priestcraft, from even a superficial acquain- r 
tance with them—that the Gáyatri should be pronounced 

before not only the sudra, but the mlechha—that the sudra, 
and the mlechha should be called upon to participate in the = 
worship of Brahma ;—this could not fail to shock the feelings of — _ 
the Hindus and impel them at last to adopt some strenuous 
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national character of the Hindus—pre-eminently distinguished 
by a spirit of exclusiveness and disunion, and an- apathetic in- 
difference to all but the animal wants of life, had changed for 
once. The noise of theological controversy reverberated 
throughout the country. The Hindu community became 
divided into two great parties, the Brahma Shabha party and 
the Dharma Shabha party. The principles of these Shabhas car- 
ried on their warfare in every part of Native Society, in every 
Tol, in every Baitokhana, in every Dalan, in every Chondimun- 
dub, in every Zenana. Sometimes the bigotry and fanaticism 
of the Dharma party, seemed to triumph over the Vedantism 
of the Brahma Shabha. Sometimes the Brahma Gyanis 
seemed to carry every thing before them. 

Though the influence, exercised by the Dharma Shabha 
over the Hindus, was at one time all but omnipotent, yet we 
rejoice to know that it is now on the wane, and that the days 
of the Shabha itself are numbered. It has been rent in 
twain, and ceased to enlist the real sympathies of the Hindu 
public. Every educated and intelligent native would, we are 
sure, cordially participate in our wish for the immediate dis- 
solution of a society, which preaches the doctrine of non-inter- 
course, and aims at the laceration of domesti@ and social ties. 
But the Shabha distinguished itself not only by its inquisitorial 
proceedings but by its opposition to every liberal measure. One 
of its first movements was, we believe, the presentation of a 
petition to Government against the abolition of the Suttee 
(Sati) rite, and one of its last movements has been the presen- 
tation of a similar petition against the Lexi Loci, in reference 
to the xi, xii and xiii clauses, emphatically called the liberty of 
conscience clauses,—abolishing that portion of the Hindu law 
which inflicts forfeiture of ancestral property on persons re- 
nouncing the Hindu or Mahommedan religion. 

The Suttee rite, in the perpetuation of which the Dharma 
Shabha had been deeply interested, was one of the monster evils 
of this country. It had led thousands and tens of thousands 
of women to an untimely grave. Deluded by the hopes of 

erennial happiness, they performed the rite of Shamaran, i. e. 
isnt themselyes alive with the bodies of their deceased hus- 
bands. ‘The banks of the Bhagirathi exhibited for centuries 
the horrid spectacle of the chulli blazing fearfully, over the 
dead and the living! KRammohun Roy deeply felt for these 
infatuated victims of superstition. His heart bled at the 
horrors of Shamaran and Anamaran. 
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tract both in" Bengali and English languages entitled, “ A con- 
ference between an advocate for, and an opponent of the 
practice of burning widows alive.” This was followed by a 
second Conferénce which he dedicated to the Marchioness 
of Hastings. The object of these publications was to show that 
the rite of Suttee, though tolerated by Harüt, Ungira, and 
other inferior authorities, was by no means clearly sanctioned 
by Manu, and decidedly opposed to the tenets of the Vedas. 
By excerpts from the principal Shastras, hé proved that these 
appeared to assign greater merit to a life of purity and austerit 
on the part of the widows than to the performance of the Shaha- 
maran. 

The unanswerable arguments, embodied in the “Conferences,” 
silently paved the way for the abolition of this rite. Though 
the necessity of such abolition had been admitted by the 
Government as early as 1805, yet nothing was done towards 
it, because of the interference with the Hindu religion which 
it was supposed to involve.* 

The ‘ Conferences” contributed to dispel this error; and 
towards the close of 1829, Lord William Bentinck—a name 
enshrined in the hearts of the natives—at once abolished a 
rite not only hofrid and revolting but fraught with incalculable 
mischief. When the Dharma Shabha got up the remonstrance 
we have alluded to, Rammohun Roy, in spite of personal out- 
rage, led a deputation who presented an address to the Govern- 
or-General, embodying the grateful acknowledgments of the 
enlightened portion of the native community for this “ ever- 
lasting boon” conferred on their country. His indefatigable 
exertions in putting down this rite, as well as in elevating the 
females of this country from that state of intellectual abasement 
into which they are sunk, cannot be sufficiently lauded. 

In the early part of 1830, an event occurred which signally 
illustrated his genuine liberality of sentiment. The Founder of 
the General Assembly, (now Free Church) institution, on his 
arrival in this country, was introduced to him, and propounded 
those educational views, which have since been so largely 
carried out in practice. _Rammohun expressed his warmest 
approbation of them, declaring that all education ought to be 
based on religion, and that he saw no evil but much good likely 
to result to his countrymen from the teaching of the Christian 








* Mr. Secretary Dodswell, in writing to the Register of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
of the Suttee rite, says, ** Should this practice be not grounded on any precept of 
their law, the Governor General would hope that the custom, which at present 

revails among Hindu women of burning themselves with the bodies of their deceased 
Has bauia: might gradually but not immediately be altogether abolished.” 
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Bible as a class book inschools. More than this, he practically 
= assited the Rey. Doctor, in every way in his power, in 
founding his proposed institution—reserved for the use of it 
the hall of the Brahma Shabha, then recently vacated for the 
one since occupied—attended daily for upwards of a month, and 
often afterwards, to encourage the boys, and reconcile them to 
the reading of the Bible. He approved of the institution’s 
being daily opened with prayer, and recommended the use of 
“the Lord’s Prayer.” as being, in his view, the most com- 
pendious, and at the same time, the most compenhensive 
form of prayer in any book or language. For these and 
other services we have often heard the Rey. Founder of 
the institution speak of Rammohun Roy, with mingled emotions 
of affection, gratitude, and respect. 

Rammohun Roy had cherished for some years a strong desire 
to visit Europe, and “ obtain,” as he says in one of his letters, 
“by personal observation a more thorough insight into its man- 
ners, customs, religion and political institutions.” He longed 
especially to see the country to whose keeping the destinies of 
his own had been entrusted—the country, where philosophy, 
liberty, and science had achieved their proudest triumphs—the 
country of Lockes, of Bacons, of Newtons, AH anipions and 
of Watts. 

The labors, in which he was engaged, tended to postpone 
for some time the fulfilment of this desire. The success, how- 
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ascribed to him several unworthy motives. But the man who ž 
had braved their persecutions—who had triumphed over the _ 
formidable obstacles which threatened to neutralize his labors— _ 
who had set at defiance the thunders of the Dharma shabha, and 
the fulminations of the Brahmins, was not to be deterred, by the 
sneerings and howlings of his countrymen, from the per-- 
formance of a resolution he had deliberately adopted. On the 
15th November, 1830, the Rajah, accompanied by his adopted 
son Babu Rajaram Roy, and two Hindu servants, Ramrutten 
Mukerjya and Ramhori Mukerjya, left his native land in the 
Albion, bound for Liverpool. ‘The particulars of the voyage 
have been thus graphically described by a fellow-traveller who is s 
now among us, and who has been for many years connected with 2 
J 





our periodical literature: ' 


On ship-board Rammohun Roy took his meals in his own cabin, and at 
first suffered considerable inconvenience from the want of a separate fire me 
place ; having nothing but a common earthern chula on board. His servants 
too, fell desperately sea-sick, (though, as if his ardour supported him against __ * 
it, he himself never felt this malady at all) and took possession of his cabin, - 
never moving from it, and making it as may be easily conceived, no enviable 
domicile; in fact, they compelled him to retreat to the lockers ; but still the k 
kindness of his nature would not allow him to remove them. The greater S 3 
part of the day he fead, chiefly, I believe, Sanskrit and Hebrew. Inthe 
forenoon and the evening he took an airing on deck, and always got involved 
in an animated discussion. After dinner, when the cloth was removed, and 
the desert on table, he would come out of his cabin also, and join in the con- 
versation and take a glass of wine. He was always cheerful, and so won u 
the esteem of all on board, that there was quite a competition who should pay 
him the most attention, and even the sailors seemed anxious to render him any 
little service in their power. In a gale of wind he would be upon deck, gazi 
at the foam-crested surges as they roared by the vessel, and admiring the sub- | 
limity of the scene. On one occasion i brought on deck the “ Ocean — 
Sketches,”’* and read to him the first piece, entitled “ The Breeze: ” . 


* The distant haze, like clouds of silvery dust} 
Now sparkles inthe sun. ‘The freshening breeze 
W hitens the liquid plain ; and like a stee 
With proud impatience fired, the glorious ship, 2 
Quick bounds exultant, and with rampant prow, ay 
Off flings the glitterin z foam. Arou a 
A radiant milky way, the sea-birds wa 
Their circling flight, or slowly sweep 
O’er boundless ocean, graze with @ 
The brightly crested waves. Each sudden surge, ‘ 
Up-dashed, appears a momentry tree, 5 
Fringed with the hoar frost of a wintry morn ; 

And then, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bough, 
The light spray strews the deep. 
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The veil of heaven! On yon far line of light, 
That like a range of breakers, streaks the main, < 


The ocean swan—the snow-white Albatross, © 

Gleams like a dazzling foam-flake in the sun — 

Gaze upward—and behold, where parted clouds 

Disclose ethereal depths, its dark-hued mate 

Hangs motionless on arch-resembling wings, 

As though, ’twere painted on the sky’s blue vault. 

Sprinkling the air, the epeck-like petrels form 

E A living shower! A while their pinions gray 

Mingle scarce-seen among the misty clouds, 

5 Till suddenly their white breasts catch the light, 

l And flash like silver stars!” l 

È He recognized at once the fidelity of this picture; although not much given 

Y to poetical reading.” 

a The Albion arrived at her destination on the 8th April, 1831. 
The Rajah landed the same day at Liverpool and took up his 
lodging at one of the hotels there. His arrival in England, 


which he had long wished to visit and where his fame had pre- 
_ ceeded him, excited a considerable degree of interest. His 
= arrival too was at a period of extraordinary political fermen- 
_ tation The whole nation had been wrought up into & 
~ state of overpowering excitement. Reform was then the one 


f became a zealous and enthusiastic advocate of it. He saw 
4 at once the bearings of the great national measure which was 
calculated, in his opinion, to “ promote the welfare of England 
-and her dependencies, nay of the whole world.” 

No sooner was the advent of the great Brahmin philosopher 
known in Liverpool than almost every man of distinction in the 
place hastened to call upon him. One of the first visits he re- 
ceived was from the three sons of the celebrated William 
Roscoe. They came, not merely on their own account, but to 
convey to him the “ affectionate greeting” of their distinguished 
parent. Roscoe had not for years quitted his apartment—bemg 
= troubled with a paralytic affection which incapacitated him 
from assuming any other than a recumbent posture. When 
Rammohun arrived he was confined to his death-bed, and 


F co subject which agitated the whole country. Rammohun 















=- was not allowed réceiye any visit. He made an exception, 
however, in favour of Rammohun, with whom he had before 
_ corresponded. The interview was deeply interesting and 
affecting; interesting, because an event i, 

of their conversation, viz. Reform, was one to which both h 
“looked forward as a consummation devoutly to be- 

s which was scar 
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delightful and pA EN expression of sentiments, must soon 
be terminated by the stern fiat of that dread tyrant under 
whose relentless grasp one of them seemed to be already 
writhing. This proved, as they had anticipated, their first and 
their last interview on this side of eternity. Rammohun Roy 
heard of Roscoe’s death while residing in London. 

This introduction to the historian of the Medici took place 
at the well-known house in Lodge-Lane; and though there were 
none present at the interview except the two great men, and 
one of Roscoe’s sons, yet the room below was crowded with 
the gentility of Liverpool. .»Many and eager were the en- 
quiries about the Stranger’s political and religious opinions—his 
habits and his object in visiting England. ‘They were hushed 
when he returned from the sick chamber, with agitated coun- 
tenance and moistened eyes. As soon as he recovered from the 
effects of his interview, he reciprocated the cordial greetings of 
those around him, and got into a very interesting and animated 
discussion with some gentlemen. Thus it was that at Mr. Roscoe's 
house a Hindu was, for the first time in Great Britain, heard 
zealously and earnestly advocating civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world—and talking of the Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly—the Whigs and Tories—Lord Grey and Reform. 

The first public place he attended at Liverpool was Dr. 
Grundy’s Unitarian Chapel. The sermon was, apropos to the 
occasion, in exposition of the duty of unlimited charity in our 
judgments of the creeds of other men, and of their principles of 
belief. He listened to it with the utmost attention, and after- 
wards expressed himself very much pleased with it. When the 
sermon was over, the scene that ensued was cūrious enough. 
The congregation, instead of dispersing, thronged up every 
avenue to get a near view of the great Brahmin philosopher; 
and it was not till they had heard him addréss them in their 
own language and shaken hands with him that they could be 
prevailed upon to allow him to return. 

At Liverpool, Rammohun Roy got acquainted with Dr. 
Spurzheim. Though the great phrenologist and the great 
reformer met often, and were good friends, yet the latter 
never hesitated to laugh at the science of the former. The 
bump of good nature being however largely developed in Spurz- 
heim, he used simply to observe when thus attacked, that if 
his friend would only study the facts on which »hrenology was 
based, he would change his i a ja — was very 
anxious to get a cast of the head of Rammohun Roy ; and thoug 
he was promised that he should be permitted to take one, yet 
the promise, we know not why, was not fulfilled. One of the 
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visits which Rammohun received in Liverpool is described with 
great naiveté by one of his friends, who was, we believe, 
present on the occasion :— , 


“ While he was at Liverpool he received a call from a gentleman with whom 
he was much amused ; his visitor, a retired Indian officer, of the old school, 
with a squat figure, a jolly face, anda conscious smile of self-satisfaction 
playing on his features, was much more gifted with good nature than good 
sense or good taste. As soon as he saw the Hindu philosopher, he began 
addressing him in that elegant dialect in which Europeans in this country 
make their coup d’essai in Eastern languages. Ucha, toom Bengali, hum 
Bengali, toom Bengali, well, kysa hy Sahib ? Then turning to the young Rajah, 
who was present, “Ah Chuckera (Chokra), well, kitna burras ? ” (or rather brass 
as he made it) kysa Mulk (Moolug) Utcha hy? and so on; to all which 
Rammohun —— bowed. At length, the gallant officer was informed, 

_ that the gentleman he was addressing, spoke English as well as he did, (in 
truth he spoke it much more correctly.) It appeared, that he came as a dele- 
te from no less a potentate than the mayor, who, fearful of compromising 
s dignity by calling himself, had deputed his friend to suggest the propriety 
of the distinguished stranger's calling upon this high civil functionary, and 
to hint that if he did, the honour would be acknowledged by an invite toa 
Lord Mayor's dinner; and the intimation was delivered with an air of 
importance, which seemed to imply, “ Think of that, Master Brooke.” It 
happened, however, that the party bs address had not formed exactly the 
same lofty estimate of its importance as his visitor, and therefore declined 
the invitation with cad ingratitude ; and when the Major was gone, he vowed, 
using an | emphatic Englis expression, that if the mayor wanted to see him, 
he might call upon him, as his superiors had done, and as it seemed to me, 
that hospitality, propriety, and good feeling demanded ; but mayors are not 
always, it must be confessed, possessed of taste,— 
"T ‘ — “ Unless if be 
. For calipash or calipee. 
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— And so our friend lost the opportunity of making his bow to the Mayor 
i of Liverpool.” « — 
Rammohun Roy’s stay in Liverpool was not long. As he 
travelled up to London he was delighted with observing the 

= indubitable and living proofs of wealth, civilization and refine- 

ment which the country exhibited. The splendid villas, the 
= smiling cottagés with their well trimmed gardens, the — 
cent prospects, the railroads! the canals and the bridges ; 
afforded a rich banquet to his eyes, and were eagerly recognized 
by him as the triumphs of that knowledge, that industry, that 
energy, that Publie spirit which had given England her Pree 
= eminene ug the natio f the earth, and the lack of which 

_ had rendered his own country the abode of misery and destitu- 

= tion. He stopped at Manchester to visit the great factories. 
The machinery, which seemed to live, 
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and children, left work and rushed in crowds to see the “* great 
King of Ingee After shaking hands with many of the “ great 
unwashed,” he turned round and addressed them, “hoping they 
would all support the king and his ministers in obtaining re- 
form.” His appeal was cordially responded to with loud shouts 
of “the King and Reform for ever.” 

The Rajah arrived in London at night and was set down at 
a filthy Inn in a filthy part of the town. He had intended to 
remain there till morning, but the “abominable odours” that 
regaled his olfactory nerves in the bedroom allotted to him, 
necessitated him to leave. He ordered a coach and set off 
to the Adelphi Hotel where he arrived at 10 o'clock, P. M. 
When he had retired to rest, and it was nearly midnight, 
Bentham called at the Hotel, and left a laconic and characteris- 
tic note for him :—‘‘* Jeremy Bentham to his friend Rammohun 
Roy.” The visit of the utilitarian Philosopher to the Hindu 
Reformer was a compliment which the latter fully appreciated. 
It was indeed a higher distinction than his subsequent lioniza- 
tion by the British people. That Bentham—who had secluded 
himself as it were frons» the world—who had made it a point to 
refuse all invitations to the convivial board, im order that he 
might “consecrate,” to quote his very werds, “ every moment 
of his life to the service of mankind”—should have left his her- 
mitage, for the purpose of seeing Rammohun Roy, was an un- 
equivocal proot of his admiration for this enlightened and 
extraordinary Hindu. They afterward met each other, and it — 
must have been a very interesting sight to have seen these two | 
great men engaged in conversation on the greatest-haiisinaaaes 
principle, in reference to politics and morals, on the conditio 
of the natives, and on the administration of the East India 
Company. “ Rammohun Roy,” said the venerable founder 
the utilitarian school, * has cast off three hundred and thirty — 
millions of gods and has learnt from us to embrace reason in 
the all-important field of religion.” He became so great an 
admirer of him that he addresséd = as his “ intensely ad- 
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mired and dearly-beloved collaborate the service of man- 
kind.” 

No sooner was his arrival in London announced, than many of 
the most distinguished men crowdedto see him. He had scarce- 
ly got into his lodgings in Regent-Street when his door was 
beseiged with carriages, from 11 in the morning till 4 in the 
afternoon. The urbanity of his manners and the suavity of his 
disposition, fascinated those with whom he came in contact; and 

. the familiarity he discovered with every topic connected with 
the institutions, opinions, and religion of England, as well as his j 2 
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liberal views on all subjects, astonished even those who were 
prepared to find in him an enlightened and extraordinary 
man. -= 

The recognition of his official relation and title by the mi- 
nisters afforded an indubitable evidence of the estimation in 
which he was held by them. When we remember how much 
the people of England are ordinarily disposed to lionize dis- 
tinguished foreigners, we should not at all be surprized at the 
splendid reception he met with from them. He. mixed with 
aie first circles. He was courted by the rich and the powerful. 
Not only the ex-Judges, and ex-Councillors, but ex-Governors 
sought his friendship. Many of the “ nabobs,” whose huzurs 
did not condescend to take any notice of him in this country, 
and who would not have allowed him to wait upon them at 
their kacharies without being slipshod, were all eager to claim 
the honor of his acquaintance. Though many of the Earls and 
Marquisses and Dukes wanted only to lionize him, and turn 
him to account, as an attraction at their soirees, yet there 
were several mer who appreciated him, and sought his com- 
pany with a view to acquise information on India. Among 


these were Brougham, Sir W. Horton, Sir Henry 
Strachy and — Forbes. With Lord Brougham, or 
rather with Henry ougham,—for then this great man was 
known only as the bold and uncompromising advocate of popu- 
lar education: and the abolition of slavery—Rammohun Roy 
lived on terms of the closest and most confidential intimacy. 
Not only the greatest men in the kingdom, but royalty itself 
delighted todo him honor. He was presented to the King 
by Sir J. C. Hobhouse, the then president of the Board of 
Control, and his Majesty assigned him a place at the Coronation 
among the ambassadors. On the opening of the London 
Bridge, he was invited by his Majesty to the dinner which was 
given in celebration of that event. The Court of Directors, 
though they refused to ognize his embassy and his title, 
treated him with hon They entertained him at a public 
dinner on the 6th July,%m the name of the Company at the 
_ London Tavern. * * 
In accordance with the avowed object of his visit to Europe, — 
| he frequented every kindof assemblage, religious, political, 
literary, or social. He was to be seen in the drawing-room of the 
= nobleman, as well as in the study of the humble man of" letters 
= —in parliament, listening to the impassioned eloquence of the 
_ champions of the Reform bill, as well as in the church, fol- 
lowing the preacher in his sublime flights to eternity. — 


he charms of enlightened Female Sosiety were 
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appreciated by the Rajah. The amiability of his manners, and 
the orientalism and deterential respect of his ad rendered 
him in return an especial favourite with the Ladies. ough born 
ina country where the females, endungeoned in the Zenana, are 
sunk in the slough of ignorance and prejudice, yet he knew and 
felt thathumanizing influence which 1s exercised by female society 
on European character. It is no wonder, therefore, that he was 
an ardent admirer of British females. ‘* The particulars of 
my voyage,” says he, * and travels will be found in a Journal 
which I intend to publish, together with whatever has appeared 
to me most worthy of remark and record, in regard to the intel- 
ligence, riches, power, manners, customs and especially the 
female virtue and excellence existing in this country.” 

Besides the society of European females there was another 
society which he liked, viz. that of pious and enlightened 
clergymen. He had seen the generous and heroic sacrifices 
made by some of the Missionaries in his fatherland. He had 
witnessed their laudable exertions in promoting the moral and 
intellectual enlightenment of his countrymen. He had seen 
them take the lead in every thing that had a tendency 
to improve and elevate the native chi: metë. His inter- 
course with religious persons in Europa incrêased therefore 
his esteem fora class of men who havy done so much to 
benefit their fellow-beings. ‘“ If I were to settle with my 
family in Europe,” he used to say, “ I would never introduce 
them to any but religious persons, and from amongst them only 
would I select my friends; amongst them I find such kindness 
and friendship, that I feel as if surrounded by my own Kin- 
dred.” *4 

It was not long before the discussion on the renewal of the 
charter came on in “Parliament. Several individuals who had 
served under the Company, in their civil or military services, 
or resided in India as merchants or planters, were examined as 
witnesses. Rammohun Roy was also called upon to give his 
evidence before the select Committagot the House of Com- 
mons. a 

“That his knowledge, experience, and patriotism entitled him 
to speak authoritatively on subjects connected with the govern- 
ment of his country, does not ad of a moment’s question. 
His evidence has been since embodied in a volume entitled, 
« Exposition of the practical operation of the Judicial and 
Revenue systems of India and of the general character and 
condition of its native inhabitants.” His replies to the queries 
of the Select Committee not only demonstrate an acquaintance 


with the evils of his country, but contain several valuable sug- 
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gestions. They are not characterized by any unmeaning vi- 

tuperation against the Indian Government, but breathe 

throughout a sincere and earnest wish to ameliorate the 
condition of his countrymen. They are distinguished, above 
all, by a deep and lively sy mpathy with the condition of those 
crushed and prostrate millions of India, known by the name 
of RYOTS. 

The political creed of the Rajah was decidedly that of a liberal. 

But it did by no means border on ultra-radicalism. He was 

a reformer, but a moderate and judicious one. In his youth, he 

was violently opposed to the English Government. but as he 

saw more of it, and learnt to compare if with the Mahommedan 

Government, his strong aversion was converted into a warm 

admiration for its general character. He considered the con- 

quest of this country by the English nation as a providential 
interposition, calculated to answer important ends in the eco- 
nomy of the moral world. Though he was fully cognizant of 
the complex organization of the ‘Gov ernment, and of all the 
wrongs and grievances inseparable from it’s operation, yet he 
cheerfully and gratefully @dmitted the manifold blessings it 
conferred on his country ; and was strongly of opinion that the 

English were better fitted to govern it than the natives 

themselves, and that the withdrawal of the former, under exist- 

ing circumstances, aaa eba it were to take place, would prove 

a curse rather than a blessing. 

h Rammohun Roy was a bold and enthusiastic advocate of civil 
and religious liberty. He watched with intense anxiety its 
progress in Europe, and tried his best to contribute to its 
advancement in his own country. When the Spanish Consti- 
tution was established, he and his friend Dwarkanath Tagore, 
to celebrate the event, gave a Burra Khana to their European 
friends. He was a great friend of Mr. Buckingham’s, and when 
Governor Adam signed the death warrant Of the * Calcutta 
Journal,” and banished its spirited and philanthropic Editor, he 
got up, it is well known, the memorable appeal to the king in 
council for the liberty of free printing in India. 

The influence which the Rajah ‘obtained over the leaders 
of both the Whigs and Conservatives in England was extraor- - 
dinary; and it was highly honorable to him that he rendered 
it subservient, not to his own aggrandisement, but to the poli- 
tical elevation of his country. e shall be able to judge of 

_ the extent of that influence, when we observe, that an urgent 

tter of his prevented the Conservatives from opposing one of 
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ence to this country, but for the influence of the Leadenhall 
magnates and the weakness of the ministry. 

In the autumn of 1832, he paid a visit to France, where the 
reception he met with, was as splendid as in England. He was 
received by Louis Philippe with the highest consideration, and 
dined with his Majesty twice. Literary as well as political 
en yied with each othe¥r in testifying their regard for their 
extraordinary guest. 

In the beginning of the year 1833, the Rajah returned to the 
hospitable mansion of Messrs. John and Joseph Hare, brothers 
of the late David Hare; but he returned with a dilapidated 
constitution. He had suffered before from bilious attacks. 
They were aggravated by the climate of Europe, and induced 
a slight pulmonary affection. In this state he went to Bristol, 
in the early part of September, to spend a few weeks with 
Miss Castles, at Stapleton Grove, intending to proceed thence 
to Devonshire, there to pass the winter. 

Nine days after his arrival, he was attacked with a fever. 
Drs. Prichard and Carrick attended him. Medicine afforded 
him, however, only temporary relief. His fever returned with 
redoubled vigour, and swelled into what the native doctors would 
call Bigar. The delirium was succeeded by a stupor from 
which he never recovered, and he breathed his last at 25 
minutes after 2 A.M. on the 27th September. He had a sort 
of consciousness that he was approaching his end. He conver- 
sed very little during his illness, but was observed to be often 
engaged in mental prayer. The intensity of his emotions, 
while thus occupied, was remarkably reflected by his expressive 
and transparent features. 

Just before he had set out for Europe, the Rajah told his 
friends that, on his death, each sect, the Christian, the Hindu, 
and the Mahommedan would respectively claim him to be of their 
persuasion, but he expressly declared that he belonged to none 
of them. His prediction has been fully realized. No sooner 
did he depart this life, than the subject of his religious opinions 
became an apple of discord. A variety of speculations was 
hazarded by ditterent parties. | While some represented him to 
be a Hindu, others affirmed that he was a Christian. The church- 
of-England-party said, that he was attached to their church ; | 
while the Unitarians claimed him for their own. The Vedan- 
tists represented him as literally a believer in their professed 
revelation; while the Mussulmans contended that he was a 
follower of the son of Abdullah. We confess, however, that 
each of these sects had reason enough for wrenching him to its 
side. From his frequent attendance, while in England, at their — 
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chapels, and his known bias to their doctrines, the unitarians had 
some sort of right to claim him. The especial patronage which 
he thought it proper to bestow on Vedantism, made it more than 
probable that he was a Vedantist. The profuse, though not 
altogether unmerited laudation he was in the habit of lavishing 
on the Mahommedan creed, was calculated to produce an 
impression that he was a believer in the Alkoran. But that 

- Rammohun Roy was not a Mussulman in his creed, it requires 
no lengthened demonstration to prove. Neither was he an uni- 
tarian. We would go further and say,—though it may startle 
some of our readers who have been accustomed to identify 
Rammohun Roy with Vedantism,—that he was zot a V edantist. 
What then was he? This is not merely a curious, but an 
interesting and important problem, of which we shall attempt to 
give a solution, as the religious opinions of the Hindu Reformer 
appear to be still enveloped in mystery. 

All speculations, as to his belief in the abstract truth of any 
religion, founded on his advocacy of certain doctrines connected 
with it, or his attendance at it’s place of worship, are obviously 

futile. For Rammohun Roy. was a religious Benthamite, and 
> estimated the different creeds existing in the world, not accord- 
ing to his notion of their truth, or falsehood, but his notion of 
their utility; according to their tendency, in his view, to 
promote the maximization of human happiness, and the mini- 
mization of human misery. His patronage, therefore, of any 
system of creed cannot be construed into a profession of it. 
He endeavoured to refine all gross and idolatrous systems 
into a system of pure monotheism. His works on Hindu 
Theology do not prove that he was a believer in the re- 
velation of the Vedas, but that he aimed at engrafting a 
kind of universal unitarianism on it. But we have said 
that he was not an unitarian. To be sure not. At least, 
his unitarianism was essentially different from that of the Chan- 
nings, the Carpenters, the Priestleys, and the Belshams. His 
was a sort of Catholic unitarianism. It was philosophical theism. 
It was Natural Religion. It was the religion of many of the 
ancient philosophers. His advocacy and support of the doctrines 
inculeated by religions which are in themselves diametrically 
opposed to each other, though it might apparently evidence his 
= vacillation, was in fact the result of his religious utilitarianism ; 
= for we can confidently assert that, in reference to his religious 
belief, not the slightest change took place in his mind for the 
= last fifty years of his life. From his first renunciation of 
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they were, nearly unaltered. The real religious sentiments of 
the Hindu Reformer are embodied in a pamphlet, written in l 
the most choice Persian, with an Arabic preface. Though f 
printed in his lifetime and seen by some of his friends, yet it | 
was not published until his death; for he gave it as his last 
injunction, on leaving his country for Europe, that it should be 
published after his departure from this world. This work, which 

is entitled Dohufut-ul Mowahedeen, or a Present to Unitarians, 
discloses his belief in the unity of the Deity, his infinite power 

and infinite goodness, and in the immortality of the soul. It 
breathes an uncompromising and inveterate hostility to idolatry 

in all its forms. While due meed of applause is given to the 
Mahommedan creed, for being based on what he considered as the 
great doctrine of unity, the prophetical pretensions of the avatar 

of Mecca are treated with merited ridicule and contempt. 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that Rammohun Roy 
was an eclectic philosopher. He was, according to our humble 
opinion, essentially a theo-philanthropist. To promote love to 
God, and love to man, agreeably to his own view of both, consti- 
tuted the practical and most important part of his creed. He 
had a strong sentiment of natural religion. He was deeply 
impressed with the necessity and importance of religion to 
society. He had always cherished, and the longer he lived, 
became the more confirmed in the conviction, that religion was 
an ineradicable principle of our nature, and absolutely and indis- 
pensably necessary to the welfare of mankind. He had read 
history, and knew that a godless people could never be a great 
people. He knew that the social fabric would quake and be 
shattered to atoms, were the ideas of God, of immortality, offmoral 
responsibility altogether obliterated from every mind. He 
knew that were men seriously to persuade themselves for a 
moment that there was no God—that their physical and mental 
organizations had been the work of chance—that the myriads of 
suns and planets, with which immensity is peopled, had all fortui- 
tously leaped into existence—that, instead of being destined 
to survive those suns and planets, they were the creatures of 
a day, and that death was the dissolution of their being—that 
crimes, perpetrated by them in darkness, had no witness ;— 
they would at once plunge into the slough of scepticism, =< 
and so relapse into primeval barbarism. 

He deeply felt that the idea of God—the great first cause— 
the primitive and infinite intelligence—is the most sublime and 
comprehensive of all ideas. The development of this idea 
he considered to be the great end of education. He was — 

ongly of opinion that the knowledge of God is superior tò 
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every other. All other knowledge dwindles into nothingness 
before it. It is the source and criterion of man’s elevation. It 
is the foundation of his happiness here ahd hereafter. To 
disseminate, therefore, such knowledge among his benighted 
countrymen, he considered as the object of his being here below. 
E Rammohun Roy, though he looked upon idolatryeas a down- 
l right insult to the Supreme Being, and as necessarily and 
eternally a sin, cherished a stronger aversion towards scepticism. 
k He loathed and abominated it as something worse than idolatry 
i —as something more unnatural—as something more incompa- 
tible with the constitution of man. 7 

It has been observed by a writer, who is largely quoted in the 
Biographical Memoir which we have placed at the head of this 
article that, — 
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“As he advanced in age, he became more strongly impressed with the 
importance of religion to the welfare of society, and the pernicious effects of 
Scepticism. In his younger years, his mind had been deeply struck with 
the evils of believing too much, and against that he directed all his energies: 
but, in his latter days, he began to feel that there was as much, if not 
greater danger in the tendency to believe too little. He often deplored the 
existence of a party which had sprung up in Calcutta, composed principally 
of imprudent young men, some of them possessing talent, who had avowed 
themselves sceptics in the widest sense of the term. He described it as 
partly composed of East Indians, partly of the Hindu youth who, from edu- 
cation, had learnt to reject their own faith without substituting any other. 
These he thought more debased than the most bigoted Hindu, and their 
principles the bane of all morality.” 
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This passage, evidently penned by one who knew the Rajah 
intimately, reads to us an awful lesson. The progress of 
circumstances, since his death, has clothed it with terrible import. 
The party, alluded to by the Rajah, is now a large and increas- 
ing party. The Hindu community is very much divided between 
= those who worship Durga and Kali, and those who worship 
= nothing—between those who believe in three hundred and 
thirty three millions of gods, and those*who believe in none— 
those who think the world under the moral government of 
= multitudinous powers, and those who deny allmoral government. 
‘It is a humiliating but nevertheless an unquestionable fact, that 
— of those who call themselves educated natives seldom 

- think of religion, and are known to manifest much indifference 
= to it. We admit that they profess to believe in the existence 
3 _ ofone God ; but their belief, in nine cases out of ten, is not a liv- 
_ ing conviction, but a passive acquiescence in a truth forced on 
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the fetters of that antiquated bigotry which still cleave to the 
great mass arround them, they have not, we deeply regret to 
observe, embraced a purer and nobler religion. We confess, 
therefore, that there is some truth in the assertion made by even 
the best friends of India, that several of the educated natives 
are practieal atheists. This practical atheism, however much 
we may deplore it, is regarded by men whose judgment is 
entitled to respect in such matters, as one of the natural and 
inevitable results of that system of education hitherto pur- 
sued by the Government—a system, which, though preg- 
nant with results of the last importance to this country, is not 
sufficiently calculated to realize the great objects of education, 
inasmuch as it addresses itself more to the ead than to the 
heart—to the intellectual than to the moral man. But intellectual 
cultivation is not identical with moral and religious cultivation. 
The one does not necessarily imply the other. That the deve- 
lopement of our moral and religious feelings and affections cannot 
be effected by that of the mental faculties alone, is a truth which, 
though frequently repeated, does not appear to be sufficiently 
attended to by those, to whose keeping the interests of our 
youth are committed. 

That Rammohun Roy should think the educated natives of 
his time, who had avowed themselves sceptics inthe “widest sense 
of the term,” as * more debased than the most bigoted Hindu, 
and their principles the bane of all morality,” was quite natural 
and proper. He thought what Socrates and Plato,—what the 
sages of his own country, Vyas and Manu,—what, in later times, 
Bacon had thought—* I would rather believe,” says the great 
apostle of inductive philosophy, “ I would rather believe,all the 
fables in the Legend and the Talmud and the Alkoran than that 
this universal frame is without a mind.” It was, therefore, no 
wonder that the idolatry of the great mass of his countrymen was 
looked upon by him in a softer and more amiable light than the 
atheism of the so-called educated natives. Indeed, so alarming 
has been the progress of that atheism since his death, that a few 
Hindu Gentlemen, impressed with the necessity and importance 
of counteracting its pernicious effects, have established a society 
which has been noticed more than once in this Review. The 
Hindu Theophilanthropie Society owes its existence, as men- 
tioned in the preface to the Ist volume of its published 
discourses, “ to a conviction irresistibly forcing itself upon 
every reflective mind, that the great work of India’s Regeneration 
cannot be achieved without due attention to her moral and 
religious improvement.” 


It is evident that Rammohun Roy had to battle with both — 
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idolatry and atheism. To wage awar of extermination against 
the one, and to check the incipient progress of the other, was 
the work, to the furtherance of which he devoted himself. To 
say that he had many endowments which eminently fitted him 
for it would be redundant. He was a man whose genius and 
energy, under happier circumstances, might have achieved a 
complete moral revolution among his countrymen. He was 
by nature one of those who lead, not one of those who follow— 
one of those who are in advance, not one of those who are 
behind their age. 
Our opinion of Rammohun Roy has already been sufficiently 
explained. Rammohun Roy was emphatically a great man. 
His talents were not only varied and brilliant but of an emi- 
nently useful kind. He had a sound judgment, a large and 
disciplined mind. In variety of knowledge, in depth of reason- 
ing, in correctness of taste, he was rivalled by none of his 
countrymen. Both intellectually and morally he would rank 
very high among his species. He had not only a strong intellect 
but a generous heart. No one was more strongly impressed with 
the conviction, that to do good to man, was among the chiefest 
of earthly duties and privileges. The golden maxim of doing 
to others as you would that they should do unto you was 
frequently ineulcated by him. The exercise of benevolence was 
associated by him with the greatest pleasure. To relieve the 
yains and to add to the pleasures of others was considered by 
him as a source of purest enjoyment. One winter day, as he 
was returning from his morning walk, he saw a poor sunburnt 
herb-seller—one of those men who daily cross the river with 
their basket load of vegetables—who had alighted his burden 
from his head to take alittle rest. Finding some difficulty in re- 
placing it, as there was none to help him, Rammohun Roy gene- 
rously gave his assistance and with his own hands helped the 
man to lift his load. We shall not surely be charged with 
using the language of exaggeration, if we declare that, among 
~ the philanthropists and reformers to whom alone the title of 
F « Great, —too often lavished on tyrants, heroes and conquerors, 
E for building their aggrandisement on the prostration of their 
species,—should be confined and kept sacred, and who alone 
— should monoplize all the places in the temple of fame,— 
TS ahigh poe must unquestionably be assigned to Rammohun 
= Roy. 
resistance he encountered from the slaves of bigotry—with a 
= perseyerence which was unwearying—with a moral courage 
= which triumphed over persecution—with a benevolence which 
was not. exclusive but catholic—with a religious aspiration, 
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which was fervid and impassioned but not impulsive and fana- 
tical—he laboured, according to the light and knowledge which 
he enjoyed, to liberate the Hindu mind from the tyranny of 
superstition, and to inoculate it with the elevating principles of 
a more rational faith. 

The life of Rammohun Roy was commensurate with one of 
the most important and stirring periodsin the annals of this 
country. _It embraces the commencement of that great social 
and moral revolution through which she is now silently but 
surely passing. When Rammohun Roy was born, darkness— 
even the darkness of ignorance and superstition—brooded over 
his fatherland. When he died, the spirit of enquiry was 
abroad in high places, and was triumphantly exploding anti- 
quated errors. He lived to see a line of demarkation, which, 
since his death, has been considerably deepened, strongly drawn 
among the Hindus beween the enlightened few and the benighted 
many. Rammohun Roy was the author of acreat religious schism, 
which is destined to spread and widen. He helped to break the 
crust of that rigid and unbroken superstition, Sieh had braved 
the formidable attacks of the Buddhist, and the fierce persecu- 
tion of the Mahommedan. No native had before been enlight- 
ened and bold enough to do any thing of the kind. He was the 
first who opened the eyes of his countrymen to ‘the monstrous 
absurdities of their national creed. Hle was the first who 
thundered forth into their ears—which had been for ages ac- 
customed to the invocation of montras, and hermetically 
sealed against all true religion—the great truth that, “ God is 
One and without a second.” But, as yet, we have only wseen the 
dawn of a better and more promising era. The number of those, 
upon whose taste and feelings, and sentiments, education has 
effectually told, is comparatively very limited. And even in their 
minds there is hitherto a strange mixture of light and darkness, 
truth and error. The great mass still grope in moral and intel- 
lectual night. But the light that is to travel eastward and west- 
ward, and northward and southward, has already begun to 
illumine the horizon. The days of Hinduism are therefore 
numbered. The time is coming, (and oh, may it approach with 
lightning speed!) when the millions of Hindustan, who now 
exhibit a heart-rending spectacle of the prostitution of all that 
is sublime in religion and divine in worship, shall,—liberated 
from the thraldom of ignorance, and bigotry, and superstition,— 
learn to love, and obey, and adore the one true and living 


God! 
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ART. V.— Notes on Pondicherry ; or the French in India. To 
which is added a sketch of the Moguls, and the Mogul Empire 
in India. Also, selected Essays on various subjects, by an 
officer of the Madras Artillery. Calcutta, W. Thacker & Co. 
1845. ; 


If is not with the view of furnishing a dissertation on the 
French in India that we have taken up these Notes. Such a 
theme merits and demands an ampler discussion than our time 
and space can at present permit us to afford to it. To do it 
full justice would require a combination of powers—historic, 
philosophic, and graphic—to the possession of which few men 
could venture to lay any claim. Even ʻa good readable sketch, 
which, in recording the vicissitudes of war and civil policy, 
with their cruelties and crimes, glanced at the more agreeable 
and placid scenes and. events of private and social lifes would 
be a task of no*ordinary magnitude and difficulty. 

Our present aim, however, is altogether of a humbler and 
widely different description. In a previous article headed 
« English women in Hindustan,” we were led cursorily to 
mote some of the incidents of married life amongst us—more 
especially as regarded the lot of Missionaries and Military 
Offiters. The subject, however, may be said to be inexhausti- 
ble. And, as we were musing upon it, the Notes on Pondicherry 
fell in our way. ‘There we found some chapters on Society 
and customs—love and marriage—and women in the east. 
And as the fragmentary delineations therein contained, were 
the last which had issued from our local press, and happened 
at the same time to chime in with our own musings, we resolved 
to devote a few pages to some good humoured random Notices 
of Married Life in India. 

First, however, we must in courtesy bestow a few words 
on the author of the Notes. He is evidently a gay, buoyant, 
light-hearted gentleman, with whom, however austerely or 
cynically disposed, we could not well be angry. He has a fund 
of good nature and kindly feeling and simple humour which 
carries his reader briskly and pleasantly along, without any 
undue racking of the mental powers or any excessive demand 
on the attention. His language is not always in accordance 
with the standard of refined taste; and there is occasionally 
an incongruous blending of images. At the same time, passages 
do ever and anon occur, which evince considerable elevation of 
thought and elegance of expression. In his general sentiments 
respecting men and manners, he is, for the most part, liberal and 


_ candid. Living, as he evidently does, in the sunshine of our 
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lighter literature, the eye of his mind is constantly ragaled 
with the tints and the hues of an ever active though not 
brilliant or powerful imagination. Pleased with himself, and 
happy in the contemplation of his own visions, he is naturally 
disposed to see all things in the fairest light—because, under 
the illusive influence of warm emotions which diffuse a portion 
of their own vividness all around, all things become so many 
mirrors that reflect the ever varying image of his own 
joyous mind. The only instance in which he is decidedly 
churlish and unjust, is, where he rates the Protestants as 
“ illiberal” for ‘finding fault with every form of religion 
except their own.” In matters of religion, he himself evidently 
cherishes loose, indefinite, and unsatisfactory views. He has 
yet to learn that there is a happy medium between the extreme 
of an all comprehending latitudinarianism and the extreme of 
an intolerant exclusive bigotry. 

His literary ardour and energy cannot be better pourtrayed 
than in his own words :— * 

“The pursuit of literature in India, from the nature of the climate and society 
consequent upon it, must always be esteemed as the chief mode to exalt, 
instruct, and divert the mind. Its pleasures perhaps are never more strongl 
felt than when we are alone; for, with ifs aid, the miseries of solitude c 
never enter. ‘The following pages were written during a march from Trichi- 
nopoly to Secunderabad in the months of May and June; and we d6 not 
think we could have written one whit the better, had we been comfortably 
caged in our own Bungalow, under the grateful influence of taties and 
a punkah. We mention this merely to show how usefully time may be employ- 
ed, even on a long march, when, should the solitary not be a sportsman, the 
day is generally spent in dying down and rising, dressing and undressing, feed- 
ing and waxing hungry, becoming weary, and then lying down again.” 

“ Thus runs /ts world away.” s 

“When, either by reading, or committing to paper what he knows or has 
seen, his time may be employed to eminent advantage. “ It is not,” says the 
author of Tremaine, “ the monotony of employment, but the want of it al- 
together that occasions ennui, the mere love of reading, which Gibbon found 
out was a passion which derives fresh vigour from enjoyment, and supplies 
each day and each hour with perpetual pleasure, gives to the student an 
empire over himself which no emperor ever had.” 

A work, composed under such disadvantages, may be regard- 
ed as something more than a mere literary curiosity ;—it is 
positively an achievement of literary heroism. Talk of its defects 
and short comings;—and do not the time and the place 
and the circumstances of its origin at once suggest a suf- 
ficient apology? But its information is exceedingly scanty 
and meagre. Very true. In judging, however, of its merits, 
in this respect, charity prompts and justice demands that we 
should apply the criterion proposed by the poet, and “ regard 
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the writers end.” -4f he had aindertaken ‘what he failed to ac- 
complish ; if his pretensions were of “a soaring, lofty, ambitious 
character, which, when tested by their fruits, disappointed all 
reasonable expectation ; it he had assumed the air and port of a 
giant, ayhen ‘the actual development of his powers proved him to 
be a dwarf :—then might thefe be room for stern criticism and 
grave “reproof. å But, as the matfer stands, there is really no 
room for reprehension. ‘Lhe writer is altogether humble and 

kiak gin aims and object." His “ end” has nothing init of 

1e grand, the lofty, the soaring, or the presumptuous. As re- 
presented by himself it exhibits the yéry essence of modefation. 
And judged with direct reference to it, as in fairness it ought to 
be, theork is no failure. It réAlises ‘all which it professes to 
specting his*historic sketch of the Moguls, the au- 
“itis drawn up for those who, with little study, 


achieve. re 

thor ha 

neck ah Palio!» wath some important facts in Indian his- 
l 










tory, the*waluegof which is indisputable.” And respecting the 
entire m — contents ofthis work he writes in the follow- 
ing strain:— # 


« We wish these remarks to be considered apart from the comparative trifle 
we now offer to the public, although fearless we launch our little craft into 
‘the s f public opinion. It is laden for the enjoyment of those who may 
find an hour or so to hang heavy on their hands. As we are candid in all 
things, we haye mused plain sailing, aud inthe Notes we safely assert that 
Truth has guided the helm. “No mercenary wager his homage pays.” 
Had we to support our existence by the pen in India, we are afraid the cases 
of Butler starved to death, and Otway choked witha roll amid the agonies 
of hunger, would be jokes in comparison with ours.”’ 


. — ⸗ 
After such unpretending' proféssions, on the part of our 


author, it is even possible that some readers, on a perusal of the 


a ent and renown 
in the of our indigenous 
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Having thus, we trust, dor g justig to our, àu ors general 
merits, we return to the subject, respecting which we pro- 
posed to’ furnish a few cu notices, viz., Married life in 
India. 


. z — et oe ne r 

On this subject, as on all the rest sof which he treats, our ž 
author’s remarks are few ond ee Teck They may be said, « 
in substance atleast, to be contained in the following ex- 
tractsg— © = i 


r ~ 


>» 

« Although marriage is universally’ allowed to be an extfem erious _ 
thing; arid a philosoplfer has even gone the length’of calling. it a Science, 
still perlaps in Indie, there is ng act in which men show — judgment 
as regarding the present effects and future consequences.” This evil is in a 
geat measure brought on from the state of existing society: if a man 
should wish to marry, it does not a him time to fathom tł of his 
intended ; he must come tothe- point in a very short périod, er hes set 
down as a trifler with the poor dearwgirl’s affections ; thus he o 
allied either to a Xantippe or a Lady Teazle, and in a few years e 












Sir Peter, “the crime has carried the punishment¥along with i? b need 
not be the case with the Englishman in India, should to try his 
fortune in Pondichefry : there are always sufficient opport s offered, 


bereft of all ceremony, to discover whether or not in one gate; 
>» 


Their hearts, their fortunes and their beings blend : 


so, should an imprudent marriage take place, itis entirely — — to 
the husband’s folly or want of judgment. 

Prudence in marriages is a rara avis of the first order, and we must just 
set it down as one of the miseries of our fallen nature, tHat we cannot use 
it more in that momentous event on which so much happiness depends. 
Marrying without means, may be called the" bane of marriage in India, 
as in fact it is the same every where else, the husband being over confident 
of his abilities and perseverance, which omake up the known deficien- 
cy.. That admirable writer, Thegdore ok, says, in one of his novels 
“Where there is genius or talent, the very fact of having a fond® and 
affectionate wife dependent upon him for existence, is an excitement to a man 
to exert his energies, baffle the waves of opposing ills, and ‘ by@epposing, 
end them.” } We are confident that many marriages are effected, particular- 
ly among the Military in India, on the above speculative theory, and from 
its not being practised, proceeds many a doleful epitome of domestic 
misery.—** If to dọ,” says the fair Portia, * were as easy as to know what 
- were good to do, chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ 

palaces.”§ It was man’s general want of prudence that probably drew forth 
the sage’s reply, who being asked when a young man should marry, said:— 
“a young man not yet, an elder man not atall.”’|} From this we may deduce 
a maxim, love and ride away! but do net marry yet! The grand secret to 
know is when marriage ought to take plade. We should say to the young 
subaltern, when you are not at all involved, when you can by dint of 
persuasion extract £300 from the pockets of your friends and relations, then 
like Benedick, “tipp your staff with horn.” 2 


* Balzac. * he | t Gilbert Gurney. ; 
+ The School for Seandal. $ The Merchant of Venice. * 


IV gore Bacon’s Essay. à 
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There can be no difference of opinion as to the seriousness 
and importance of the marriage tic. The memorable words 


of our great epic poet though possibly familiar to most of our 


readers, may fitly and seasonably be quoted here :— 


“ Hail! wedded lové—mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety, 
‘The paradise of all things common else ; 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men, 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 





g -< Relations dear, and all the charities, . 
= ~ Of father, son, and brother first were known ; 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! 
Here love his golden shaft displays ; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings ; 
Reigns here and revels; not inthe bought smiles 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendeared, 
i Casual fruition ; nor in court amours, 


Mixed dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
_ Or seranade.” 


Neither can there be any difference of opinion as to the felici- 
ties which cluster around a marriage union, in which congenial 
tastes are happily blended, and the tokens of cheerful kindness 
and tender greeting are ever interchanged—a union which, 
agreeably to the portraiture of the poet of the seasons, is finely 
characterized by— 


« Perfect esteem, enlivened by desire 

Ineffable, and sympathy of soul; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundless confidence; for nought but love 
Can conquer love, and render bliss secure. 

* 7 a . * . 
Till evening comes, at last, serene and mild, 
» When, after the long vernal day of life, 

Enamoured more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 

Together down they sink in social sleep ; 

‘Together freed, their gentle spirits fly, 

To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.” . 


en 
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of desire without judgment, without foresight, without in- 
quiry after conformity of opinions, similarity of manners, rec- 
titude of judgment, or purity of sentiment? surely many evils 
may be avoided by that deliberation and delay which prudence * 
prescribes to irrevocable choice.” i 

Now, that formerly European marriages in India were, to a 

great extent, of the description here reprobated, we are not pre- 

= pared to dispute. Rather, yielding at once to the united pha- 
lanx of testimony on the subject, let us freely and fully admit 
that, in the majority of instances, many fell under this unhappy 
category. Accordingly, it is a simple matter of fact, tha Inian 
marriages have long ere now acquired a celebrity of ill fame. 
And when any thing has once, not without reason, obtained a 
bad name, it usually cleaves to it with the tenacity of pitch— 
and that too in spite of subsequent amendment and reform. 
It is only by a process of attrition, slowly operating through 
periods of time, of greater or less duration, that the fast-cleav- 
ing stain can be finally wiped away. And thus it has fared 
with Indian marriages. From certain strange and unpleasant 
peculiarities which distinguished those contracted at an earlier 
stage of our social history, these had fallen into ill repute. 
And rumour, with her hundred tongues, did not tend to miti- 
gate or abate the acknowledged evil. In this way, the prejudice 
against Indian marriages has been successively transmitted, 
until it has become hereditary. And it is our knowledge of 
the fact, that in Great Britain this inveterate prejudice con- 
tinues in great measure unabated, that impels us to lend our 
aid towards its diminution or removal. 

In England, it is still commonly supposed that Indian mar- 
riages are contracted, for the most part by mere boys, with 
artful and designing women, who have been shipped, as it has 
been said, for the Calcutta market, and who are at all times 
ready to sell their charms to the highest bidders. Marriage too 
in India is considered by many as the quickest and smoothest 
road to ruin, and is looked upon as the conclusion, rather than 
as it ought to be, and is, the commencement of real life. 

To remove these prejudices and to give correct notions of 
married life in India by a calm.and dispassionate discussion of 
the subject, (as dispassionate at least as it will admit of,) will 
be the object of the few following remarks. And if we succeed in 

removing such prejudices in a single instance, if we induce one 
. more couple to join the ranks of those already happily and honour- 
ably married, we feel that we shall have earned the smiles of our 
fair country women, and the thanks of every honest English- 
j man. 
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Marriage is in all countries considered as a fair subject of 
banter, and has been treated of as a good joke from the earliest 
to the latest times, aye and will be so till time shall be no | 

> P more ;—and this too by men who profess to think for them- — 
+, Selves, and who would be unwilling to allow that they depart 

* from this character, when, on this subject, they follow the crowd 

ps implicitly, and ‘‘ receive maxims without recalling them to a 

> ty new examination.” Many are the jokes we have ourselves in- 
dulged in on this subject, and probably shall indulge in, not- 
withstanding our assumed character as censurers of the custom: 
for so lng as they contribute to the amusement of others and 
the satisfaction of ourselves, and are devoid of ill nature or 
mischief, so long they may be considered not only as innocent, 
but lawful. Who can read the sly sketches of Sir Walter Scott, 
or the true and amusing descriptions of Mr. Dickens on this 
subject, and not enter into the humour of them? Who can 
help smiling at the serio-comic hesitation of Mr. Lillyvick, on 
his wedding day, when he applies to Nicolas to remove his 
doubts, and yet not feel a share of his perplexity ? i 

“ Wont you take any thing to eat or drink?” said Nicolas. 
«< No,” said the collector, * I havent any appetite. I should 
think it was a pleasant life—the married one,—eh ?” 

«© I have not the least doubt of it,” rejoined Nicolas. ‘* Yes,” 
said the collector—* certainly, oh yes—no doubt of it—but— 
good night.” 

f In India, to be sure, jokes are few and far between ; for it is 
seldom that the privileged class of jokers—the impudent 
brothers and the mischief loving sisters, and the boisterous 

7 cousins—are to be@een at a wedding; or, if present, they are by 
= age sobered down to the reality of the thing. They do not 
7 urge their claims to kiss and be kissed, or to scramble for the 
cake, whith, having passed through the wedding ring, is endued 
with the magical power of giving husbands within the year to 
its fair possessors, provided it shall have been duly placed under 
the pillow for three successive nights. This experiment how- 
ever—this sleeping on the cake—we have known tried by a few 


é 

j 
» - * d -> 

i _ antiquated virgins, but without success; and to those of our 

* 





friends who may be intending to try it, on the first opportunity 
which may present itself, we would earnestly give the advice 
given by Buah to the couple about to be married. ‘ Dont.’ 
_ The noses of the ants will discover it sooner than the eyes of 
$ Cupid, whose presence it is supposed to ensure, (and who by as 
= bye generally assumes the shape of some fancied brown one, 
_ and who will, when they have eaten up the cake, rove about in | 

| search of more, and rapidly trace it, crumb by crumb, to- the 
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mouth of the beauteous sleeper. Stealthily at first will they, 
one by one, creep upon the chin; but emboldened by impunity, 
they will rush simultaneously to the attack. They will en- 
courage one another with the old song— 


Oh I scarcely ventured to take a kiss, . Sa 


Though your lips they seemed to invite me, 
But, fair one, I soon got over this 
When I kiss'd and they did not bite me— 


and by their numbers possibly cause suffocation. 

And here we should like to offer a few remarks upongthe cus- 
tom of kissing, and of the use of a ring at weddings. he ori- 
gin of kissing at a wedding we have been unable to trace; but 
we should not, we think, be contradicted, if we boldly asserted that 
it has been in fashion since the days of Adam and Eve. It is 
beyond all doubt of very ancient origin, and was originally 
a token of respect. We seriously think that the custom would 
be “ more honoured in the breach than in the observance;” and 
we hold in especial reverence the practice of the Roman 
Fathers who never kissed their wives in the presence of their 
daughters. The origin of the custom most probably was 
derived from the parting of relations, at which of course friends 
were present, who were allowed to share in the ceremony, some- 
times owing to the affection and sometimes to the nervousness 
of the bride, and it has been thence continued to the present 
day. It is however becoming obsolete, except among the lower 
orders, and is rarely indulged in by any except relations and 
the officiating Clergyman. The kiss of the Clergyman, though it 
sometimes to our ears sounds like a very worldly every day sort of 
kiss, is supposed to impart a preacher's benediction, and has thence 
been called the kiss of peace. It has been permitted in England 
from the earliest times, and was once considered of sugh especial 
sanctity, that the bridegroom was not allowed to see his bride 
till the next day, lest he should erase it by a less pious kiss. 
Happily, however, it is not now held in such veneration, and 
will, we hope, in the present generation, fall into disuse. 
Respecting the ring we are not left so much in the dark. 
The giving of a ring, at a wedding, is a very ancient custom, 
though not probably so ancient as the custom of kissing. A ring 
was originally a seal or pledge, and was affixed to the wedding 
contract as a pledge of its genuineness, in the same way as it is 
now affixed to the ordinary contracts of the civilized world. It 
was afterwards worn as an ornament of the hand, and thence be- 
eame, by an easy transition, the visible and outward token of a 
married woman. It is made of gold, the most precious of all 
metals, to signify how noble and how durable is our 
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_ toremind us that woman, though pure, is as soft and flexible as ~ 
pure gold itself, yet when joined with man her alloy, is 
capable of great firmness and resolution. It is round, it has 
been said, to shew ss that our affection shall have no end: but 
to this we dissent, because, if true, it would equally shew that 
our affection had no beginning. It is round, we think, to re- 
mind us that woman is man’s tether peg. He may rove ata 
greater or less distance according to Gi length of his string, 
but he must rove in a circle: sooner or later, unless he break 
his string, he must, on the holding up of her finger, return to his 
— wife. It is plain, to shew us how simple the ceremony of mar- 
= tage is, and also to remind us of the unostentatiousness of that 
faith which is its best cement.* 

It was used among the Jews, and is first mentioned as in use 
among the Christians, in the time of Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
was considered as a proof that the wife was deemed worthy 
of the government of the family. In this sense it is used, 
even among Mahommedans; and we have occasionally heard it 
mentioned as a proof of affection, and trust that the wife was 
deemed worthy to use her husband’s seal during his absence. It 
may be from this feeling of affection, that it is occasionally sent, 
among the same people, as a present from a bridegroom to a 
bride. 

Marriages, however, among the English in India, as far as the 
ceremonies go, are very similar to marriages in England—favours 
and cake—smiles and tears—sobs and kisses—sorrow and 
joy are mixed up together in a strange medley, emblematic, as the 
wedding cake, of the sweets and bitters of life; and like it, are 
equally partaken of, in a lesser or greater degree, by every one 
present at them. At the weddings we have witnessed, however, 
the happy, the dont-care sort of faces vastly predominated 
over the sérrowful ones, which are usually confined to parents; 
= —and theirs is an undefined sort of feeling, half sorrow and half 
= joy,—and to a rejected lover or o antl who pities them? In- 
_ deed, we should not mind, provided it were not our own, if we 
= were called ppon to take our share in one, once a week.—Not 
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for the Calcutta market, might have been sustained, even in the 
Supreme Court: but, in the present day, not the smallest suspi- 
cion attaches to any of them. The oldest English inhabitant will, 
if you ask him, deplore the, decreased value of the cargoes which 
now arrive, and describe to you in glowing terms the anxiety 
evinced by every one for the arrival of the ships of other days. 
Ile will, too, if he has not worn them out by exhibiting them, or 
by comparing the article with the descriptive roll, shew you 
sundry little notes from his agents in Calcutta, urging his im- 
mediate presence, ‘fas a girl of surpassing beauty and accomplish- 
ments had arrived in Caleutta, and had already rejected to his 
knowledge several very eligible elderly gentlemen,” — with a sly 
innuendo, “ that she had heard of Ais matrimonial intentions,” 
which, indeed, she had by her exceeding cleyerness wormed out of 
his agent—the innocent fellow—who could not conceive why she 
had been induced to leave England: for, though there were 
rumours of a little indiscretion, still it must, if true, have been 
a very little one, as he could see no marksdaf it about her. He 
might, we say, be induced to shew a note or notes like these, if 
his vanity were aroused by the expression of a doubt as to whether 
such a bilious scarecrow could ever have been an eligible single 
gentleman; but we defy him to shew you one of a date later 
than 1800; or, if he do, we will proclaim it to be a forgery, and 
stake our reputation upon proving it to be one. 

No; those days are gone for ever, never to return! And yet, 
though sneered at now, the women of that era deserved well of 
their country; deserved even the gratitude of the present gene- 
ration. Every thing has a beginning, and their advent was the 
beginning of social happiness in India. Even such happiness as 
they could have to confer, (and we may believe that all were 
not bad, but that some were actuated by the love of their coun- 
try to make @ sacrifice of themselves) imparted a healthier tone 
to society. One by one, the native women were discarded; and 
the zenanas, which raised their unblushing heads in the com- 
pounds of almost every house in the Mofussil, were converted 
into modest godowns,—a purpose to which, with but few excep- 
tions, ‘they are still applied. 

Bachelors, who envied the happiness of their old acquain- 
tances, though afraid to take the step themselves, suddenly 
recollected kind good sisters in England, who were so fond of 
them, and so utterly forgetful of self, that they would, for their 
sakes, come out to India, and ps ever their households. 
Many of them,—such was their kindness of heart,—did come; 
and a rivalry ensued among them, as to which could best main- 
tain their brother's house in comfort and elegance. Thus it not 
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seldom happened that a neighbour, who was sisterless, struck with 
the thousand little comforts of his friend, would inveigle the lady 
from her home to put his house in order too: and the bereaved 
brother was obliged, in self-defence, to retaliate upon some one 
else on the first opportunity. 
Oh, woman, woman, thou hast much to answer for! Who 
that has had his house cheered by your enlivening presence 
does not, when you leave it, miss the soothing sound of 
your light footsteps, and, fretful, long for the exciting 
rustle of your silken gowns? Who does not feel that his 
house is melancholy, that his light is extinguished ? And will 
you,—can you,—blame the man, who tries to rekindle his 
taper by the pure, the softened light of your own bright eyes 2 
You know you do not, but with pity’s welcome you hold forth 
the torch of love, and light a fire which yourselves alone, and not 
all the waters of the Ganges or the Megna, can extinguish. 
From the marriages formed, as we have above related, and 

some few contracted in England, either by parties coming out 
to India or by those who have returned to England, have arisen 
the wives, the daughters of the present race—many of whom are 
descendants of the best families in Europe :—women, who, not- 
withstanding, or in spite of, the withering rays of our Indian sun, 
retain, like peaches, their bloom and down and dewy sweetness 
on them, and are in all early stages of tempting ripeness— 
women, of whom their country may well be proud, and from 
among whom the noblest of the nobles in England might with 
honour select a wife. The object in coming to India has long 
been changed; and instead of coming out to be married, women 
now came out to join the family circle of their own parents and 
relations :—they come in short to their home—‘“ Home !”—yes— 
India is the home of every girl whose parents are in it ; of every 
married woman. To all are applicable, with but a trifling 
alteration, the beautiful lines addressed by Michael to Eve when 

| leaving Paradise— 

D Lament not Eve but patiently resign 

What hardly thou hast lost, nor set thine heart 

Thus ever fond on that which is not thine : 
j Thy going is not lonely : with thee goes thy husband, 
Where he abides think there thy native land. 








` 


a 

_ But, when is such a sentiment ever uttered? We all, both 
= men and women, talk of home; but home, as we use it, means 
= not India, but England, in which perhaps we have not a single 
= relation ora single local tie. The phrase is pardonable, but yet 
= we could wish it altered, especially among those who have 
J th husband and parents in this land. It would conduce much 
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to their contentment and happiness, if they would not only 
call, but learn to consider this country as home, and England 
but as England ;—a country to which they may by possibility 
be driven to seek for the restoration of their health—in which 
they may possibly be buried. 

From this often false notion of returning home, arise many of 
the ill-assorted marriages in India. With this view, girls, not out 
of their teens, are tempted to sell themselves to old and wrink- 
led men, who, with long purses and short leases of life, are about to 
take their pensions. ‘Take their pensions!—the very name of 
pension brings before one the idea of a worn-out and jaded hack; 
of a man not clothed in purple and fine linen, but in calico 
and white ducks—a very never-sweat ;—but still he is going 
home, and—he cannot last for ever! 

With this exception we believe that marriages in India 
are not oftener than elsewhere made from sordid motives. We 
call the choice between a well paid civilian or a rich merchant, 
and an ill paid military man (ceteris paribus) but a praiseworthy 
prudence, and one productive, on the whole, of more heart-felt 
happiness than marriages in England. They are nearly always 
marriages of affection, though they are hastily made; for the 
Government or the cholera seldom allows a long time for court- 
ship: and from the paucity of relations to share them, and of 
neighbours to divert or distract them, the affections are, as it 
were, more concentrated upon one another, and each becomes 
daily more necessary to the happiness of the other. 

Such marriages cannot, in one sense, be characterised as im- 
prudent, for the Services themselves, aided by their munificent 
masters, the Court of Directors, have established funds whereby 
a widow is endowed with a moderate competency, sufficient 
indeed to enable her to bring up her children, if she have any, 
and to maintain her as a lady as long as she lives. 

So far from early marriages in India being the cause of ruin, 
they are, in the generality of cases, the salvation of the husbands, 
body and soul, and prove the foundation of that fortune for 
which all are, or are supposed to be, toiling. Many are the 
men that have been reclaimed by marriage from the vices 
peculiar to the climate—of smoking inordinately, of drinking 
brandy pani to excess—and of card playing in the middle of 
the day. Many are the men whom we have seen enter the 
married state as lean and long as bamboos—careworn from debt 
and haggard from irregular hours—who, at the end of a year, 
have appeared jovial and merry, and free from care, and stout and 
oily, as if like Mr. Wackford Squeers, they had been living during 
the whole time upon the richest pastry. | 
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Norjis health only ruined by debauchery and idle hours; it is 
equally neglected by the slaves of business, by men who toil 
more than their duty requires of them, cither in the sun, at 
drill, or in heated and over crowded offices, in the vain hope of 
raising for themselves a name. The name they frequently 
acquire; itis generally coupled with some epithet of pity or 
contempt ; and never or but very rarely do they obtain that 
promotion and increase of salary which, in Services where pro- 
motion is gained by seniority, not by merit, it is foolish in them 
to expect, but to which their own cases, they fondly hope, 
will prove the triumphant exception. Here the quick eye of the 


fond wife will soon detect the almost imperceptible inroads of 


disease ; and she will, either by the charm of her society, allure her 
husband from over exertion, or, by her persuasions, induce him to 
moderate his zeal. She willremind him that he has other and equally 
important duties to perform in the great drama of life. She 
will not induce or wish him to be idle, but teach him that his 
exertions should be restained within due bounds; and that he 
who labours to the injury of his own health, by forcing the 
body beyond its power, is not only the destroyer of his own 
happiness and of those dependent upon him, but the defrauder 
of the Public. This was the secret which induced the Athe- 
nian Lawgivers to render it imperative that every public offi- 
cer should be a married man; and did the Court of Directors 
but understand their real interests, as well as the Athenians 
did theirs, they might perhaps make itas imperative that their 
officers should, on entering into their service, be provided with 
a wife, as they now do, that he should have a silver spoon 
and fork. 

Nor is it only the bodily health of men that is improved by 
marriage. Whatis of more importance, their minds are regulated, 
their ideas and manners become softened, and their souls are 
eared for. The two first propositions are, we believe, generally 
admitted to be the effect of marriages in England, and the steps 


by which they are produced need not therefore be traced by 
us. The inducements to increased exertions is the same in 
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of their peculiar education. As married women, they arg more 
intimately mixed up with those domestic trials and sorrows, 
which are naturally fitted to admonish them to “set their house 
in order” and be ready; and this preparation is not the work 
of a day or of an hour, but of years, of a life. The necessity 
of such a preparation, were any thing more forcible wanting 
to impress it on their minds, is in this country perpetually 
recurring to them, owing to the many instances of sudden death 
which they almost daily hear of; and as their fond hearts are 
ever ready to encompass those whom they love with imagin 
changes, they picture to themselves the possibility that their 
husbands may be summoned next, and they are naturally 
rendered anxious about their future state. They remember 
that there are but few clergymen in India, and these seattered 
far and wide,—and they devote themselves with all the energetic 
warmth of their natures to supply their place, and endeayour 
to rescue the beloved one of their hearts from the pit of destruc- 
tion. Sometimes their exertions are repaid by indifference, but 
oftener by success ; and it is seldom that a thoroughly irreligious 
married man is to be met with. ‘That there are such men we do 
not deny; for to deny it would be to deny that men are 
mortals. 

In England, marriage is oftentimes considered as a signal 
for the reunion of families separated from political motives, 
and is the source of reconcilement after petty domestic quarrels; 
but in India it has become gradually and imperceptibly pro- 
ductive of greater benefits. In this country, where the English 
may be looked upon as a large family, there existed in by- 
gone days a jealousy between the Civil and the Military 
servants of the Company—between, as it were, twin brothers. 
The Civilians were jealous of the honors earned and nobly 
earned by the Military, with the points of their bayonets, while 
the Military envied the salaries earned and honestly earned 
by the Civilians, with the points of their pens. n the seasons 
of war, the jealousy of the Civilians was paramount, in those 
of peace, the envy of the Military ; and yet both were forgetful 
that each was slaving for the other—the Civilians, in collecting 
revenue—the Military, in securing the enjoyment of it to 
both. 

By an unacknowledged arrangement each Service has, in the 
present day, obtained a share of the rewards of the other,—the 
Civilians, by obtaining Cadetships for their sons in the Army, 
the Military, by procuring Writerships for their sons in the 
Civil Service;—while the daughters of each have so intermarried 


with the sons of the other, that the honor and interests ofid 
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both Services have become identified. The jealousy of each 
was discreditable to both, and both must rejoice that it is now 
virtually at an end. 

One other benefit occurs to us as a peculiar result of marriage 
in India, which we will mention, though it may excite a smile, 
and that is—good station roads—the existence of which is of 
incalculable benefit both to the natives and the English. In ~ 
Caleutta, the roads are kept in order chiefly for the purposes 
of traffic, but in the Mofussil principally for the accommoda- 
tion of the English inhabitants; and, on entering a station, the 
practised eye will soon tell whether the Magistrate is a single ~ 
or a married man. If the former, the station has generally ? 
a dirty and slovenly appearance; the roads are execrable and 
unrepaired—the very unevenness of them making the glass 
and bottle rattle against each other in the palanqueen as it 
enters. Herds of oxen are to be seen strolling on and defiling 
the roads at every step; the hedge rows are covered with 
shreds of old clothes; and if near the Kacherry, paper is 
to be seen blown about in all directions: the fences of the 
young trees, planted by some former married magistrate, are 
broken down, and a straight sapling, devoid of leaves, alone 
meets the eyes, destined, when big enough, to become a riding 
stick. Crowds of naked children are to be seen playing at 
Punchisi in every gutter, while Fakirs, clothed in nature’s garb, 
alone are roaming at their leisure in all directions. 

If, on the contrary, the magistrate is a married man, the 
roads are excellent; not a jolt is to be felt; the hedge rows are 
trimmed carefully, and the cornices of the bridges are white. 
Trees, planted with the view of shelter, are springing up in 
every direction with an eager growth; and an air of neatness 
and order pervades the whole station, which clearly speaks o 
woman’s presence and of woman’s influence. The inhabitants 
appear neatly and decently dressed, and move about with a light 
and jaunty step. Gardens, teeming with fruits and flowers, meet 
the eye in every direction, and the air is loaded with sweetness- 
The very crows caw joyously among their nests in the trees; — 
and the doves moan rorth their simple loves, secure of sympathy 
in woman's heart. 

Having thus furnished subjects for reflection, by briefly 
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are writing only of those women who are really compelled by 
ill health to separate themselves for a season from their husbands, 

and not of those who are disgusted with India or tired «of their 
husbands, or who are anxious to roseate a complexion which 
many rupees’ worth of the far-puffed Rowland’s Kalydor has 
failed to restore. Such women, we trust, are rare. Happy 
would it be if they never existed, but in the imagination. 

The separation of a husband and wite really attached to each 
other, in consequence of ill health, is the most painful subject 
for reflection that we know of: It is as it were the temporary 

= death of each, but it is armed with bitterness that death has 
not. In death, all anxiety for the departed one is at an end; we = 
know that he is at rest, and that no exertions of our own can 
‘In any way alter the doom that has been passed. And though 
we may wish that the decree of the Almighty might be revers- 
ed, we wish that which we cannot really hope for; we know that 
the dead shall never return, that the past shall never be recalled. 

In the temporary separation we are considering, the mo- 
ment of departure is the commencement of anxiety, and 
of conflicting emotions. We know that the separation must 
be for years, and yet dread that it may be for ever. We 
know that we cannot ward off the unforeseen evils which may 
beset each others path, and yet fruitlessly feel that they may 
be averted by our own exertions. We know that absence 
must produce some change in us, and yet we hope that we shall 
remain unchanged. We long for our reunion, and yet remember 
that unavailing longings should never be indulged in. ‘ Our 
desires are not alone fixed upon the past, but look forward 
to the future, and we recollect that we have lost a possession 
which we hope to regain #t some future time.” 

The pangs of separation are not perhaps so unendurable 
as they were in former days; the magical power of Steam has 
reduced distance, and enables us to receive letters from- those 
we love with wonderful regularity. We are enabled thereby 
to render absence somewhat supportable, by mutually recalling 
to our recollection, with melancholy tenderness, the expressions 
of affection which have lately passed between us, and review 
again the many scenes, while fresh in our minds, which we have 
visited together. We can narrate and canvass the various = 
transactions which are daily taking place around us, and fondly 
lay down plans of happiness for the future,—that future which 
perhaps we are destined never to arrive at. But these reflections 
ought not to make us melancholy or despondent; but should 


animate us to more than ordinary diligence and the exercise | 
of virtue. We should live as if we were Jiving in each others _ 
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presence: and we should thereby learn to practise a degree 

of charity and forbearance to one another when we meet again, 
of which we may now perhaps imagine ourselves incapable. 

If there be any who, from the dread of separation, may be 

disposed to say, “ we will never marry, we will never indulge in 

the luxury of fondness,” we would address to them the words of i 

the Rambler ;—“ an exact compliance with this rule might per- 
; haps contribute to tranquillity, but surely it would never pro- 
l duce happiness. He that regards none so much as to be afraid 
i of loving them, must live ever*without the gentle pleasures 
of sympathy and confidence ; he must feel no melting fondness, 


f no warmth of benevolence, nor any of those honest joys which 
= nature annexes to the power of pleasing. And as no man can 
b justly claim more tenderness than he pays, he must forfeit his 
$ share in that officious and watchful kindness which love only 


can dictate, and those lenient endearments by which love only 
can soften life. He may justly be overlooked and neglected 
by such as have more warmth in their hearts; for who would 
be the friend of him, whom, with whatever assiduity he may be 
courted, and with whatever services obliged, his principles will 
“not suffer to make equal returns, and who, when you have 
exhausted all the instances of good will, can only be prevailed 
not to be an enemy? Ifby excluding joy we could shut out 
grief, the scheme would deserve very serious attention; but 
since, however we may debar ourselves from happiness, misery 
will find its way at many inlets, we may surely endeavour 
to raise life above the middle point of apathy at one time, since 





tion.” The separation of parents from their children is as painful, 
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= are then consigned to the care of strangers; and when they meet 
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«You will not, it is true, be able, as youswould be in England 
€ to go about doing good, but good may still be done by you; 
neither will you be able to pursue the same business, the same 
occupations, but still both business and oecupations are to be . 
found, which, if duly performed, may render you valuable mem- 
bers of society. Indolence is the great enemy you will have to 

“contend with, and you must fight against him with undying 
energy, or he will conquer you, as certainly as he has already 
done many, who have but feebly resisted him. By such you 
will hear any plans you may form, laughed at,—any exertions you 
may make, ridiculed. ‘ You will never be able to do that, for 
I tried it myself? <“ In India no one thinks of doing so, or 
€ it is not proper in India’—and a hundred other such phrases 
will be cast in your teeth; but disregard them all, and, with 
becoming deference, judge, nay, try, for yourselves. Try for 
yourselves, and if you fail, be not discouraged, try again. There 
is not one of your sex,—-so it is said—who cannot gain what- 
ever she has set her heart on; and though this saying has arisen 
from your perseverance in the pursuit of trivial or perhaps 
unworthy objects, still it proves that the power of perseverence 
is in you, and it may fairly be enlisted on the side of virtue. 

Reading, music, drawing and working are occupations you 
may employ yourselves on, in India, as well as in England; and 
though the second and third are not, from the want of taste, 
or defect of education, common to all, the first and last are, 
and may very properly occupy a large portion of your time. 

The History of India and the habits and manners of the 
various nations and castes of men in it, may worthily engage 
your attention ; and it is lamentable to know that many of us,— e 
not only women but men also, —live many years in India, and 
leave it as ignorant of these subjects as if we had neyer been in 
it. The History of England and of her constitution, her manu- 
factures, and her Courts of Justice may be as familiar to you 
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all as your mother tongue; but what do you know ofthe policy 

of the English in India? What of hermanufactures? except that 

muslins are made at Dacca, and scarfs at Delhi. What of her * 
= Courts of Justice ? but that Tom is the judge of one place, and € 


Dick the magistrate of another, —both of whom, if you are wives 
of Civilians, you sincerely hope will soon return to England, 


that your husband may obtain promotion. | * i 
The Natural History of India, her beasts, her birds, her fossils, 

her plants, are but little known, and yet with these all around " 

you, almost unexplored ; you complain, perhaps, of ennui. 


And though we would not, for the mere sake of procuring speci- 
mens, have you, with your own fair hands, destroy a single 
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creature, lest your sensibility be weakened or your hearts 
hardened, we would gladly avail ourselves of your skill in 
preserving them, and of the emulation you would excite among 
your countrymen in procuring them.” $ 

We should like to see a museum established at every station 
in India under the care of the ladies, which should contain not 
only specimens of every bird, beast, insect, and other natural 
productions of the district—but of its manufactures—plans of 
its rivers—drawings of its remarkable buildings, or of its 
scenery—sketches of the costume peculiar to its inhabitants, 
with notices of their various castes and customs, and specimens 
of their musical and warlike instruments—in a word, of every 
thing. We should like to have duplicates, when procurable, 
sent down at the end of every year, of every thing new, or sup- 
posed to be new, tothe Asiatic Museum in Calcutta, the curators 
of which should be requested to direct into proper channels 
the exertions of the fair and useful laborers. And let it be 
borne in mind that it is not the exertion of a single individual 
that will develope the resources of India, but the ¢heerful aid 
of many; and that each is bound to contribute his grain of know- 
ledge as he finds it, though it be but small. 

Though English Ladies cannot go out among the Natives, 
and by their personal example shew how much good may be 
done, their known wish to do good, and their conduct in their 
own families, must have a great, though imperceptible, effect. 
All natives, even the best educated among them, have the most 
profound contempt for women, and regard them as formed alone 
for their pleasure, or as necessary evils for the continuance of 

- mankind ; and have not yet discovered the controlling influence 
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= exercised by them over Europeans. Considering a woman, 

= among themselves, as virtuous only because she has not the ~ 

= Opportunity of being vicious, they regard the conduct of 

English women with peculiar jealousy her every look, word, l 

SI and gesture, is daily reported and canvassed in their Harems, 

* and every instance of depravity confirms them in the wisdom è 
of their own custom of seclusion. Did one-half of our — 

os women reflect, that, upon their conduct depends possibly the 

E poaa 2 from imprisonment of thousands of their sex, they = 

ee wou e doubly guarded in their behaviour. Alas! such is but 2 


= seldom the case: on the contrary they too often act as if those 
— Natives were notmen. They look upon them (as an amusing 
= writer in the Quarterly Reviewhas written on a somewhat differ- 
ent subject )—they look upon them as mere bundles of clothes, and 
_ forget that there isa man in the midst of them. Instead of — 
the should regard them as snakes in the grass, as imps — 
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in petticoats; and the same precautions should be taken to avoid | 


them as if they really were so. ‘“ It is only the tailor;” * It 
is only the bearer,”—is often remarked, as a lady stands before a 
man, in her dressing gown, or has admitted him into her private 
apartments,—those apartments, into which a man should never 
be admitted, at least as long as the lady is in them—and then only 
for the purpose of cleaning the furniture. What would be 
thought, nay said in England, if the footman or the groom were 
called in to make his mistress’s bed, or were sent into her dress- 
ing-room, during her absence from it, to fetch her book or scissors 
or other little article? And yet such things are daily done in 
India, the country of all others were they should be more 
particularly avoided. } 

It is not owing to an absence or a deficiency of delicacy in 
our country-women that this is so, but to the want of reflexion or 
to a careless indolence. If the female servant is not in at- 
tendance, the lady must go herself or send a man; and rather than 
give herself the trouble of moving, she preters the alternative. 
We have sometimes seen a man sent into a bed-room fora trifling 
article, by women as modest and as sensitive as any in Eneland, 
and whose innate sense of propriety, coupled with habit, prevented 
their engaging our services—and yet ofthe two, perhaps, weshould 
have executed the commission with greater delicacy—but we 
are English, and he was only a black man. > 

There are but few out-door amusements for women in India, 
and even these are frequently neglected. Archery and Riding 
and Gardening are available to all, but the two first can only 
occupy a brief hour of time in the morning and the evening. 
The management of the flower garden, provided it be situated 
to the East of the house, or of some high and shady trees, may 
afford them exercise and amusement. for at least two hours of 
every evening, and is peculiarly suited to many tender natures. 
A woman scems to us in her proper sphere when winding the 
“woodbine round the arbour,” or directing “the clasping ivy where 
to climb,” and is most attractive when officiating as Priestess, 

+e = =œ * To the humid flowers that breathe 
Their morning incense, when all things that breathe, 
From th’ earth’s great altar send up silent praise 


To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 
With grateful smell. 


Besides, horticulture is at a very low ebb in India, and is 
therefore worthy of our countrywomen’s attention; and if they 
will not bestow it, to use a native phrase, who will ? 

It is not our intention to enter into a discussion upon 
marriage among the Mussulmans and Hindus, for of their 
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_ happiness or otherwise we know little for certain. We only — 
know that, in many cases, the women and men never see each 
other till the marriage has taken place, and in others, that they 


3 are married when mere children, and may therefore form a 
P guess that very frequently unsuitable marriages are made, and 


tempers associated which are little likely to produce happiness. 
Their parental feelings are however very strong, and we have 
often been called-upon to admire, 


«< His father’s hope, his mother’s joy, 
The darling little nigger boy.” . 


And we sincerely hope that the diffusion of knowledge, which 
is now going on throughout the whole of India, may lead the 


l descendants of the present generation to exalt their women to . 
the same commanding eminence which we are proud to acknow- 
ledge is occupied by our own countrywomen. 

“s . The author of the Notes on Pondicherry appends to his work 

a series of “ Selected Essays,” which had previously appeared 


gna Madras Journal. One of these is entitled, “ On women of 
the East.” And as the subject, if not new, may be interesting 
to many, we shall here quote it a fair specimen of the 
author’s general style of treating the subjects which he 
handles :— 

« If we peruse with attention some of the principal works relating to the 


yarious countries in the east, we cannot but feel for the state of the women 
contained inthem. When beautiful, we find woman a slave to the passions 









for sale in the market place! ‘This traffic has much decreased in Egypt. 
Lane, in his “ Modern Egyptians,” says, “latterly, from the impoverish- 
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the devil—women?” ‘“‘ The condition of these poor captives,” continues _ 
Conolly, “ must be very wretched, torn from their homes, and taken under Žž 
every indignity and suffering through the desert.” Respect for the fair ani 
in Persia has in a great measure vanished; the beauty and virtue of women O 
have shed no moral influence over that interesting land. “Sir John 
Malcolm,” says Urquhart, “ is of opinion, that women, in a former age, * 
in Persia, occupied “ an honourable station” in society; since Quintus 
Curtius relates, that Alexander did not venture to sit down in the presence __ 
of the mother of Darius, until desired to do so.” Fora description of a 
Turkish Harem, perhaps none excels that of Lady Montague, in one of her £ 
letters to her sister from Adrianople, 1717. As I must give in this paper a F 
description of Eastern beauty, I may as well take the clever Lady Monta- 
gue’s one of the lovely Fatima: “ I was so struck with admiration,” says 

she, * that I could not for some time speak to her, being wholly taken up in 
gazing. ‘That surprising harmony of features! that charming result of the 
whole! that exact proportion of body! that lovely bloom of complexion, | 
unsullied by art! the unutterable enchantment of her smile! But her eyes! F 
—large and black, with all the soft languishment of the blue ! every turn of 
her face discovering some new grace. She was dressed in a caftan of gold 
brocade, flowered with silver, very well fitted on her shape, and showing to 
admiration the beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gauze of her 
vest. The drawers were pale pink, her waistcoat green and silver, her slip- 
pers white satin, finely embroidered ; her lovely arms adorned with bracelets 
of diamonds, and her broad girdle set round with diamonds; upon her head 
a rich Turkish handkerchief _of pink and silver, her own fine black hair 
hanging a great length in variðus tresses, and on one side of her head some 
bodkins of jewels.” ‘This admirable picture of female loveliness may justly 
claim a place beside the Rebecca of Sir Walter Scott, in his famous romance 
of Ivanhoe. The Mahommedan ladies of India, as well as of other Eastern 
countries, are for the most part miserable specimens of seclusion; no inter- 
course with any save their husbands, slaves and nearest relations, their life 
is one gilded scene of misery: by their religion, we are told, they are denied ` 
Paradise in the next state, or rather they are promised but half the bless- 3— 
ings awarded to the lord of the creation. Cashmere has long been celebrated  _ 
as an emporium of eastern beauty, and which has been so admirably sung 
by Moore in Lallah Rookh. The people of Cashmere are proverbial for __ 
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their clear complexions and fine forms. ‘‘ The women,” says Bernier, “ are 4 
very handsome,” and later travellers have confirmed his opinion :— 
Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses, the brightest that earth ever gave ? * 
Its temples and grottos, and fountains as clear G 
As the love-lighted cyes that hang over their wave. z 
But, I believe on the whole that the Cashmerian women haye been too CE 
much extolled. for their beauty; itis said that in Spain or the South of 
France, they would be called brunettes; and Forster, a traveller, prepos- “2 
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They constantly even before men use the most indelicate expressions, and 

this exists even among the higher orders. When we consider the tenor of 

their ives, we cannot be much surprised at this behaviour, for a woman in 

the east is generally little better than aslave. In fact a woman in the east is 

looked upon as a most degraded being; a Hindu may beat his wife as often 

as he chooses, and they are much accustomed to this barbarous treatment. 

“The object.” says the Abbé Dubois, * for which a Hindu marries, is not 

to gain a companion to aid him in enduring the evils of life, but a slave to 

bear children, and be subservient to his rule.” This is also applicable to 

other eastern nations. Of all the women inthe east, those of Hindustan, 

are by all accounts in the most wretched condition. “ Nothing can exceed,” 

Says the historian, “the habitual contempt which the Hindus enter- 

tain for their women. Hardly are they ever mentioned in their laws, or 

other books, but as wretches of the most base and vicious inclina- 

tions, on whose nature no virtues or useful qualities can be engrafted.” 

Even in their laws they ascribe every wickedness, that can possi- 

bly be conceived, to women, and the barbarians imagine it is almost impos- 

sible to find a woman without the bad qualities stated in their institutes. Is 

not this a shocking state of things ? does it not prove what a poisonous 

darkness has surrounded Hindustan? the absurd religion of the natives, 

that disgraceful priestly influence, has caused an absolute prostration of 

every intellectual as well as moral good ; how in such a country could the 

character of woman be expected to arrive at any state of perfection? The 

lascivious dispositions of the Indian rulers, I should suppose, has partly 

been the reason of the continued state of the low condition of women, and 

their filling their harems from such emporitims of beauty as Persia and 

Cashmere, and neglecting the darker beauties. Formerly at the Court of 

the Great Mogul nearly every individual, when first admitted to the Royal 

presence, selected beautiful girls with fair complexions, that their children 

might pass for genuine Moguls. The celebrated Runjeet Singh was famous 

for his collection of beauties. Sir Alexander Burnes, in his interesting 

Travels into Bokhara, mentions one of the Maharajah’s regiments com- 

` posed entirely of Amazons. ‘‘ When the chiefs (the Seiks) had withdrawn, 

-the Maharajah gave a signal, which brought a detachment of his regiment of 

Amazons, about seventy in number, richly attired in yellow silk, and 

uniformly dressed: they drew up m front of the Governor-General (Lord 

è William — under the orders of a favourite Commandant, who con- 

< trolled the division with a long cane. Some of the ladies were very beau- 

tiful; nor did they seem to regret that on such an occasion so many eyes 

were turned towards them. Many of them had stained their lips with 

roseate red; and by accident some had called in the aid of colour to increase 

g the brilliancy of their complexions. The ladies succeeded in making an 

E impression, and were desired to withdraw after chanting a few Persian odes 

F on love and beauty.” I should imagine one of the chief reasons for the 

= effeminacy of the men of eastern nations is early marriage; what would 

F they think in England to hear a rich Oriental eight-and-forty years old 

a talking of his “ Asherut Khanum,” or as Conolly translates it, his ~“ Lady 

4 of delight,” that he had long wooed and at length won her, then but 13 

years of age. It is a custom in the east among the moormen and others 

to marry while the wife is quite a child ; frequently not more than 6 or 7 

a) old. The unfortunate victim is then kept in close confinement until 

_ She suits the fancy of her husband. In India it has always been the cus- 

_ tom for parents to seek wives for their son: those who leave their homes 

in search of employment, always marry their children in their country, 

; their acquaintance at home; never among the people wit 
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whom they reside. This, then, brings this slight sketch of women in the - 
east to a conclusion ; if it has not given much information, it will show on 
the whole, what a degraded being woman is, in lands where nature has 
poured forth her all, but where beauty and virtue haye seldom gone hand 
in hand together.” s 
We cannot now do better, in drawing our somewhat rambling 
and discursive remarks to a close, than gravely admonish all who 
have entered the married state, to cherish in lively remembrance 
one of the true secrets of happiness, —and that is, to manifestan 
habitual readiness to please, and an habitual disposition to be 
pleased—studiously to avoid occasions ofoffence and as studiously 
to repress the aptitude to be offended—carefully to cultivate 
the habit of proving oneself to be above trifles and of putting 
the mildest construction on all domestic occurrences, whether 
of a trivial or momentous character. ‘ Do not expect,” said 
Johnson, * more from life than life will afford. You ma 
often find yourself out of humour, and you may often thin 
your wife not studious enough to please you; and yet, you 
may have reason to consider yourself as, upon the whole, 
very happily married.” <“ Two persons,” remarks the Spectator, 
*““ who have chosen each other out of all the species, with 
design to be each others mutual comfort and entertainment, 
have, in that action, bound themselves to be good humoured, 
affable, discreet, forgiving, patient, joyful, with respect to each 
other’s frailties and imperfections, to the end of their lives.” 
Or, if the substance of our admonition win its way more 
effectually to the conscience and the heart, when “ wedded to 
immortal verse,” let us listen to the soft sweet strain of the af 
poet of Olney :— 
“* The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and, perhaps, forgive. 
The love that cheers life’s latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Is gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate, or blind, 


And will, with sympathy, endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure.” 
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ArT. VI.—1. Controversial Tracts on C. hristianity and Mahom- 
medanism, &c. by the Rev. S. Lee, A. M. Cambridge, 1824. 


2. Mahommedanism unveiled, by the Rev. Charles Forster, B. D. 


2 vols. London, 1829. 


3. Mizan-ul-Haqq, or a resolution of the controversy between 
Christians and Mahommedans ; in Persian. By the Rev. C. G. 
Pfander. Shishy, 1835. Ditto translated into Urdu, Mirza- 
pur, 1843. 


4. Miftah-ul-Asradr : a Treatise on the Divinity of Christ, and the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, in Persian, by the same author. 
Calcutta, 1839. Ditto in Urdu. Agra, 1843. 


5. Larik-ul-Hyat ; a Treatise on Sin and Redemption, in Per- 
sian ; by the same author. Calcutta, 1840. 


6. Controversial Epistles between the Rev. C. G. Pfander and 
Syud Rehmat Ali and Mahommed Kazim Ali: Urdu ma- 
nuscript. 


7. Controversy between the Rev. C. G. Pfander and Moulavi 
Syud Ali Hassun, in. Urdu: published in the “ Khair Khah 
Hind; papers, from January to August, 1845. 


8. Khulasa-i-Saulat-uz-Zaigham ; an Urdu Tract in refutation of 
Christianity. Iychnow, 1258 Hegiri. 
9. Answer to the above; in Urdu. Allahabad, 1845. 


MAHOMMEDANISM is perhaps the only undisguised and for- 
midable antagonist of Christianity. Popery on the one hand, 
and Socinianism on the other, may pervert or neutralize her 

rinciples, but they alike professedly bend to her sole authority. 
rom all the varieties of Heathen religions, Christianity has to 
fear no aggression, for they are but the passive exhibitions of 
oss darkness, which must vanish before the light of the 
ospel. But in the doctrines of Islam we have an active and 
powerful enemy ;—a subtle usurper, who has climbed into the 
throne under pretence of legitimate succession, and who has 
seized upon the forces of the lawful sovereign to make war 
inst him. It is just because Mahommedanism acknowledges 
edine original, and has borrowed many of the weapons of 
Christianity, that it is so dangerous an adversary. The length 
too, of its reign, the rapidity of its early conquests, and the iron 
hich it has retained and extended them, the wonder- 


- gasp with w 
ful tenacity and permanent character of its creed, —all combine 


— 


to add strength to its claims, and authority to its arguments. 
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When the first tide of Mahommedan invasion set in towards 
the west, its irresistible flood seemed about to overwhelm the 
whole of Europe, and extinguish every trace of Christianity, 
just as its proud waves were repelled by the Pyrenees; but 
though different portions of Europe successfully resisted the 
attack, yet Mahommedan settlements continued for centuries to 
exist upon it. Again, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when Europe poured her millions into the East, the invaders 
established, for a length of time, and in the midst of their foes, 
a succession of posts, which were gradually rolled back by the 
Turkish arms. And, finally, in the 15th century, the closing 
conquest of Constantinople and European Turkey, and the 
extended frontier towards Hungary and Italy, confirmed and 
perpetuated the last and most intimate connection which has 
taken place between Christian Europe and the Eastern infidels. 

Here then we have a long period of twelve centuries, 
during which Christianity has been im contact with her 
mortal foe; and upon three marked occasions, that foe 
was the grand object of her hopes and fears. It would be 
natural, therefore, to expect that Christian Europe would have 
entered the lists not merely with the sword and with the 
shield,—we might have anticipated that her learned divines and 
casuists would have advanced to the combat clad in the celestial 
armour of the Gospel ;—that the Popes, besides pouring forth 
the martial bands of their subjects, would have strenuously and 
unremittingly applied themselves and their hosts of learned 
monks and ecclesiastics, to overcome the adversary with those 
spiritual weapons which would better have suited their sacred 
character. The banners of Islam approached close to the Papal 
see, and the crescent, almost within sight of Imperial Rome, 
shone brightly upon Spain, Turkey and Sicily. Might we then 
have hoped that its inauspicious rays would have become dim 
and waned before the transcendent glory of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness? How fallacious were such expectations! We learn, 
indeed, that ‘in later times, when in the vicissitudes of military 
adventure, the arms of the Mahommedan were found to prepon- 
derate, some faint attempts were made, or meditated, to convince 
those whom it proved impossible to subdue ;”—and still farther, 
that, “in 1285, Honorius IV. in order to convert the Saracens 
strove to establish at Paris, schools for Arabic and other oriental 
languages. The council of Vienna, in 1312, recommended the 
same method; and Oxford, Salamanca, Bologna, as well as 
Paris, were places selected for the establishment of the Pro- 
fessorships. But the decree appears to have remained without 
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effect until Francis I. called it into life.”* And where are the 
marks and effects of this feeble resolution so tardily executed ? 
—as far as practical controversy is concerned, they are buried 
in obscurity: learned works upon the Arabic tongue, transla- 
tions from its authors, —or at best, notes and commentaries, which 
too often fight with the air, and sometimes betray gross ignorance 
of the real views and tenets of Mahommedans, are all that 
remain. The dominion ofthe False Prophet needed to fear but 
little from such contemptible efforts, which even had they been 
known to his followers, would most probably have served only 
to confirm them in their belief. In truth, the spirit of the age 
was adverse to any spiritual success. Clogged and obscured by 
the errors of Popery, Christianity had abandoned her vantage 
ground, and what but defeat and dishonour were to be looked 
for? We are not prepared, indeed, to say that the entire 
labours of the Christian world, from the time of Mahommed to 
the Reformation, were of this futile character. On the contrary, 
we believe that devoted Christians, during this interval, fre- 
quently and with zeal attempted the conversion of the Mussul- 
mans; but it is a melancholy reflection, that we have not a 
single account of their success, or of any beneficial effects re- 
sulting from their efforts. We find, it is true, in the twelfth 
century, the eastern Emperor erasing from his creed the ana- 
thema against the God of Mahommed, as likely to offend those 
Mahommedans who had embraced, or were disposed to embrace, 
Christianity ; but, except for such transient hints, we should 
hardly be aware that the controversy was going on;—no fruits 
at least give token of its vitality. 

How, then, are we to account for the want of success which 
characterized this period, in which neither party gained ground 
in this grand and momentous struggle? There are four causes 
to — it may be attributed. And chief among these we place 
the errors among Christians, which, before the development of 
Mahommedanism, had already gained much ground in the time of 
Gregory, and which afterwards so rapidly increased, and sprang 
up so thickly ;—these crippled its exertions and stifled its efforts. 
The poison of tradition and superstition stagnated the circula- 
tion, and the blight of monachism and legality froze the cur- 
rent, which should have flowed unceasingly,—diffusing to the 
nations around the genial and healing streams of Christianity- 
Again, the want of any communication or interchange of sen- 


timent, or even of the usual offices of courtesy, between the 


-. © Waddington's History of the Church. 












contending parties,—occasioned partly by their mutual intoler- P- 
ance which absolutely separated them, and PER by political 
circumstances, —not only stopped the mouth of the Christian 
advocate by affording him no opportunity for discussion, but 
debarred him from those scenes and intimacies of social life, 
which, by rendering him conversant with the ideas and real tenets 
of Mahommedans, would have enabled him to dispute with them 
to advantage. Thirdly, the bigoted views of the Mussulmans, 
and their worldly, sensual and ceremonial temperament—the 
essence of the “natural man who understandeth not the things 
of God”—acted then, evenas they act now,—excluding light, 
and rebutting conviction with contempt. Lastly, the actual 
hostility of the Mahommedan Governments towards Christia- 
nity, checked all enquiry, prohibited all attempts at missionary 
labours, and suppressed every approach to conversion by san- 
guinary measures and summary punishment.* The last three 
causes extenuate, though they by no means wholly remove, the 
guilt which the Christians of those ages incurred by indifference 
towards this great controversy. 

The fourth grand era of the connection of Christianity 
with Mahommedanism arose with the dominion of Europeans 
in India. And here every circumstance was in our favour. 
The presence of Europeans was generally the effect of con- 
quest, which, after the first feelings of irritation subside, 
invests the conqueror’s faith and opinions with the prestige of 
power and authority: here, too, our foes are but a moiety of 
the population; and the mixed character of the inhabitants 
might be expected to have broken the bond of Mahommedan 
union, so far at least as to weaken the thraldom of opinion 
and custom, to diminish the intensity of bigotry, and to 
exchange the narrow-mindedness of the Turk and the Persian, 
for somewhat of enlightened liberality in the Mussulman of 
India. Now, at least, we might have expected that Christian 
Europe would early have improved her advantages for evange- 
lizing the east ;—that Britain, the bulwark of religion in 
Europe, would have stepped forth as its champion here, and 
have displayed her faith and her zeal where they were most 
urgently required. How different are the conclusions which 
the 18th century forces us to draw! England was then fear- 
fully neglectful of her responsibility: her religion was shown 
only at home, and she was careless of the spiritual death of 
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her benighted subjects abroad; while her sons, who adopted 
India as their country, so far from endeavouring to impart to 
its inhabitants the benefits of their religion, seemed to banish 
every trace and symptom of it from their own minds, and 
exhibited to Heathens and Mahommedans the awful spectacle 
of men without a faith. Were they then neutral and inactive 
in the contest? Alas, no! for they presented a practical and 
powerful, a constant and a living argument against the truth 
of our holy faith, The great controversy was thus silently ~ 
advancing in favour of the Mahommedan, whose views, argu- 
ments and faith, were receiving so satisfactory and convincing 
a corroboration from the conduct and manners of their apparently 
infidel conquerors. 

But the 19th century dawned with brighter prospects, and, j 
as it advanced, the dark incubus of idolatry, superstition, and 
bigotry began gradually to be raised from the shores of this 

wretched land. Buchanan and Martyn, Brown and Thomason, ‘ 
x are among the harbingers of this better era, in which Britain $ 
started from her lethargy, and, as if she had been treasuring up 
strength during her long inaction, came forth as a giant to the 
encounter. Her missionaries, with the venerable Carey at their 
head, led the van in a strong array; many of her exiled sons 
began to perceive their responsibility for India’s regeneration, 
and their number has since steadily increased; and now— 
England plentifully pours forth her gold in the merciful and 
blessed work of enlightening the gross ignorance of her perish- 
ing subjects; and a great portion of the British Society in India 
> has assumed a new aspect, and acknowledges by its deeds that 
its highest object is the happiness and the conversion of India. 
d How, then, has the great argument between the Christian and 
~ the Mahommedean fared in this altered position: has it advance 
y as rapidly in the direction of truth as we might have anticipat- 
= ed: what have we done since the tone of society has thus 
— — 
endeavouring to reply to this question, we propose to 
examine several works which have lately appeared an iven 
= rise to some important discussions ;—which are remarkable 
signs of the times, if they do not indeed constitute a new epoch 
y- in the controversy. To give, however, as complete a view 
_ of the state of the argument as possible, we have been led to 
= embrace in our review a previous treatise of great merit and- 
= interest, which was published twenty-one years o by Dr. 
= Lee, the learned professor of Arabic in the Cambridge Univer- 
so. ey _ It is entitled “ Controversial Tracts on Christianity and — 
Bi. Mal see GO PEN, and consists of three portons i £ protace i 
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embracing the previous state of the ment; translations of 
the controversy carried on in Persia, between Henry Martyn 
and the Mahommedan Doctors ; and Dr. Lee’s own continuation 
and conclusion of the argument. As this excellent work does 
not seem to have obtained that currency and circulation to 
which, at least in ¢iés country, its subject and worth entitle it, 
we propose, as far as our space admits, to give an account of 
its contents. 

It is certainly not very flattering to our national pride, that 
the Portuguese should have so long preceded us in the earnest 
endeavour to christianize the Mahommedans. In the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, Hieronymo Xavier presented an ap- 
parently elaborate treatise on the truth of Christianity, to 
the Emperor Jahangir ; the preface to Dr. Lees work opens 
with an account of this composition, illustrated by a variety 
of extracts. Xavier, it would seem, visited Lahore during the 
reign of the great Akbar, and having finished his book in the 
year 1609, presented it to his successor. The table of contents 
and the specimens which are produced of his reasoning, appear 
to justify the author’s remark that Xavier was a man of ability, 
and spared no pains to recommend his religion to the Mahomme- 
dan or Heathen reader, but that he trusted more to his own 
ingenuity than to the plain declarations of Holy Writ. Indeed, 
from the brief notices of the chapters and a few of the extracts, 
we cannot but perceive under what disadvantage the Roman 
Catholic labours in attempting to argue with a Mahommedan. 
He is compelled to leave his strongholds, and descend to the 
relief of his defenceless outworks; and his skill and subtlety 
are wasted in proving the reasonablness of relics and miracles, 
of prayers for the dead, and the worship of images. These 
arguments are not simply a loss of time and trouble. The 
actually throw discredit upon all the sound reasoning wit 
which they are connected, and weaken the force of every other 
attack. We have space only for two short extracts :— 

“ The section closes with a panegyric on the advantages arising 
from observing the days of the Saimts and of the Holy Virgin; 
and stating that Islamism can boast of no such ordinances. (?) In 
the sixth section of the last chapter we have a curious account 
of the elevation of the Pope, which is intended to show that he 
is the regular descendant of St. Peter, and Vicar of Jesus 
Christ on earth; and that he is both the spiritual and temporal 
ruler on earth: that it is in his power to dethrone or set u 
kings at his pleasure, and to bind or loose both in earth an 
heaven.” —{ Preface, F xl.) 


And again; “ We have evident intimations that God — oi 
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miracles, which he has wrought in favour of those who have 
aid particular reverence to them; as it may be seen from past 
fistories, and witnessed even now in Christian countries.” 
—(p. xxxiv.) Then follows a string of shrines, where the 
Mahommedan is invited to go and witness such exhibitions for 
himself. His opponent very quietly replies :— * 

« We need not now notice your worshipping wooden images 
of the Virgin Mary and Jesus, whether such worship be in- 
tended as respectful to their persons, or for the purpose of pay- 
ing them divine honours. And as a word is enough for the 
wise, believing as we do that you are such, we shall content 
ourselves with the mere hint.” Whata curse and a blight, 
that idolatry and these miracles have cast upon our controversy 
with the Mahommedans! 

To this tract an answer was published about twelve years 
afterwards, by a learned Mahommedan called Ahmed Ibn Zain- 

; al-Abidin; pretty copious extracts and translations from which, 
comprising about sixty pages, are given in the preface. The 
writer combats Xaviers objections against Mahommedanism, 
occasionally with skill and sometimes with effect ; but his direct 
arguments against Christianity consist chiefly of the usual com- 
ponents of a Mahommedan attack, —groundless reasonings and 

erverted interpretations of Scripture. These are, perhaps 

owever, more to be excused in this writer who had probably 
but very slender means of acquiring any Christian knowledge. 
The mode of reasoning does not seem to differ essentially from 
that adopted in the present day, except that some of the posi- 
tions taken up by the Roman Catholic afford the Mahommedan 
a peculiar and advantageous line of argument. As a specimen 
of the barefaced perversion which characterized almost every 

Mahommedan polemical production, we may mention the man-— 
ner in which Ps. LX. v. 20, is turned into a prophecy of Ma- 
hommed’s advent. * ‘Oh God, send a lawgiver, that he may 
come and teach men that he is a man.’ Hence it is plain, that 
God informed David of what the Christians would say respect- 
ing Christ. After which David is informed, that God would 

‘send some one who would establish a law, and teach mankind 

the right way; and that the Messiah would be aman. Hence 

= to worship him is inexcusable, much more to consider him as a 

God.” (p. xlix.) Mahommed Ruza, in his reply to H. Martyn, 

still further corrupts the passage, thus; “ David has also said, 
si i Oh God, that men may know that Jesus is a 


not a God.”—(p. 231.) 
A that Orm 
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adultery, is assumed as conclusive evidence that stin 
abrogated the Mosaical law. The following will serve as a 
specimen of his reasoning :—** Moses was no prophet, b 


he — the law as given by Jacob. In the law of Jacob it 
allo 


— 


was wable to marry two sisters; for he married both Leah 
and Rachel; which is contrary to the law of Moses.... You 
Christiane are reduced, therefore, to this alternative, either 
you must deny the mission of Jesus; or must allow that he 
opposed Moses."—{p. lxv.) This is much the same style of 
reasoning as we have nowa days. The greater part of the 
remaining arguments consist of attacks upon the credibility 
of the Scriptures, by showing that they contain discrepancies 
and unworthy sentiments, and that the apostles and ev 
lists were men of doubtful character. He gives the Catholics 
asly hit about the Reformation :—*“It appears that you Chris- 
tians oppose all the prophets. You need not, therefore, 
reproach and reprobate the English as you do....Yonu say that 
wlren some cursed persons came, who endeavoured to corrupt 
the Holy Scriptures, they were unable to succeed; but cor- 
rupted only those books, which their own reprobate Doctors 
had written out; and these are the English, some of whom are 
now at Isfahin.”—{p. xciv.) What were our English ancestors 
then about; were the Reformers silent at Isfahan? There isa 
very curious account of the mode in which it is alleged the 
gospels were concocted, which is very properly replied to by Dr. 
Lee, at p. ci; but we have room for no more extracts from the 
preface, and must refer the interested reader to the original, 
which, we can assure him, will repay the trouble of a perusal. 
Dr. Lee, having devoted a few pages to the refutation of 
Ahmed’s more important objections, proceeds to give the con- 
tents of a Latin work, written in reply to the Mahommedan 
tract, and in defence of Xavier's, by Phillip Guadagnoli, a Pro- 
fessor in the College de propag. fide. The author's silence as 
to the merits of this work, confirms the opinion which the 
frequent reference, in the Latin Preface, to the authority of 
Popes, Councils, and Fathers, leads us to entertain. This 
preface is undoubtedly a curious and useful introduction to the 
controversy which follows; it might, however, with much 
advantage, be shortened: the contents of Xaviers work might 
be omitted, and all other extracts but those which bear upon 
the argument, as well as all the Persian originals, which are 
quite superfluous, as the translation is remarkably good and 
embodies all the meaning.” These suggestions, if attended to, 
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would tend to lighten the work (which, with its 716 pages, is at 
present somewhat formidable,) as well as materially to reduce 
its cost. 

The opening tract of Mirza Ibrahim, with Henry Martyn’s 
three compositions in reply, possess for all the admirers of that 
devoted ecclesiastic an interest, which is quite independent of 
the subject :—which brings us back as it were to be personal 
witnesses of his exile in Persia; and which alone might have 
been supposed sufficient to render the volume a popular trea- 
tise. Mirza Ibrahim’s production was the result of the sensa- 
tion caused by Henry Martyn’s visit to Shiraz, and his public 
disputations with the Mahommedan doctors; it bears the marks 
of coming from a man of talent and acuteness, and is remark- 
ble for its freedom from violent and virulent remarks. His 
argument chiefly concerns the subject of miracles, which he 
accommodates to the Koran. He defines a miracle, as an eftect 
exceeding common experience, accompanied by a_ prophetic 
claim and a challenge to produce the like; and he holds that 
it may be proved by particular experience, that is, it may be 
confined to any single art, but must be attested by the evidence 
and confession of those best skilled in that art. Thus he as- 
sumes the miracles of Moses and Jesus to belong respectively 
to the arts of magic and physic, which had severally reached 
perfection in the times of these prophets; the evidence of the 

ricians is hence deemed sufficient for the miracles of Moses, 

and that of the physicians for those of Jesus; but had these 
miracles occurred in any other age than that in which those 
arts flourished, their proof would have been imperfect, and the 
miracles consequently not binding. This extraordinay doc- 
trine,—which Henry Martyn in the following tract shows to be 
founded upon an inadequate knowledge of history,—he proceeds 
to apply to the IXoran, and proves entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion that it fulfils all the required conditions. This miracle 
belonged to the science of cloquence, and in that science the 
Arabs were perfect adepts; the Koran was accompanied ei a 
ity 













J challenge, and when zey accordingly professed their inabi 
> oe uce an equal, their evidence, like that of the magicians 
ty and physicians, became universally binding. He likewise 
„œ  dilates upon the superior and perpetual nature of the Koran, as 
an intellectual and a lasting miracle, which will remain 
a unaltered when all others are forgotten. He touches slightly 
* on Mahommed’s other miracles, and asserts the insufficiency 
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of proof (except through the Koran.) for those of all former — 


prophets. 
Henry Martyn’s first tract refers chiefly to the subject of 
miracles; he asserts that, to be conclusive, a miracle must 
exceed universal experience,—that the testimony and opinion of 
the Arabs is therefore insufficient, besides being that of a party 
concerned,—that, were the Koran allowed to be inimitable, that 
would not prove it a miracle,—and that its being an intellectual 
miracle is not a virtue, but by making it generally inappreciable, 
a defect. He concludes by denying the proof of Mahommed'a 
other miracles, in which two requisites are wanting, viz., their 
being recorded at or near the time of their occurrence, and the 
narrators being under no constraint. The second tract directly 
attacks Mahommed’s mission, by alleging the debasing nature -~ 
of some of the precepts and contents of the Koran,—holds good 
works and repentance to be insufficient for salvation,—and opens 
the subject of the true atonement, as prefigured in types, fulfill- 
ed in Christ, and made public by the spread of Christianity 
which is mentioned as itself a convincing miracle. The last 
tract commences with an attack upon the absurdities of sufiism, 
and proceeds to show that the love of God and union with him 
can not be obtained by contemplation, but only by a practical 
manifestation of His goodness towards us, accompanied by an 
assurance of our safety ; and that this is fufilled in Christianity, 
not by the amalgamation of the soul with the Deity, but by 
the pouring out of God’s Spirit upon His children, and by the 
obedience andatonement of Christ. Vicarious suffering is then 
defended by analogy, the truth of the Mosaic and Christian 
miracles is upheld, and the whole argument closes with proving 
the authenticity of the Christian annals by their coincidence 
with profane history. 
It will be observed that the most important part of Henry 
i Martyn’s reply consists in refuting the assumptions of his oppo- 
nent, and that mainly on his own ground ; Fé does not open 
any new principles of disputation, nor does he (except very 
briefly), touch upon the evidences proper to Christianity. His 
defence, therefore, paved the way for a lengthened reply from 
Mirza Mahommed Ruza; and in the end, to quote from Dr. Lee, 
“ however the particular topics discussed by them might be « 
vindicated or refuted, the general question at issue may never- 
theless not be advanced by such a method; and the reader, 
reduced perhaps to the mortifying consideration that time and 
ains had been thrown rhe may at last ask, “to what purpose 
ans been this waste?” t must, however, be added that, 
“ situated as Mr. Martyn was in Persia, with a short tract on- 
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the Mahommedan religion before him, and his health precarious, 


the course which he took was perhaps the only one practicable.” 


In pursuing his argument, Henry Martyn has displayed great 

wisdom and skill, and his reasoning appears to bein general 
rfectly conclusive: in a few instances, however, he has per- 
ps not taken up the most advantageous ground. 

And first, as to miracles, and the Koran as an intellectual 
miracle :—Henry Martyn has not denied that there might be 
an intellectual miracle, he merely depreciates it by stating that 
it would not be generally intelligible: (p. 93). Dr. Lee cha- 
racterizes the Koran as a “miracle of the wrong sort,” but 
he declines, in his argument, the subject of miracles altogether, 
stating that neither the Mahommedan nor Christian definitions 
are applicable to the question, and that, so great stress having 
been laid on magic, it was better to hold by the more certain 
guidance of prophecy (p. 535). He was probably right in so doing, 
considering the turn the argument had taken; but the weight 
of miracles is certainly not to be cast off by us in the general 
discussion. We would, therefore, reject the limitation of Mirza 
Ibrahim, and demand with Henry Martyn universal experience, 
as the test of a miracle, which must be a manifest interference 
of the Divine power s nding or exceeding the usual laws 
which He has established, and which have guided creation since 
the beginning. In accordance with this principle we would deny 
the name of miracle to any exhibition of intellectual power 
whatever: we hold that there is no such thing as an intellectual 

Y miracle, at least as far as man’s faculties are capable of judging; 
a power might, indeed, be imparted of perceiving unseen or 
future events, but this would constitute properly, not an 
intellectual, but a prophetic miracle. We can easily ascertain 
the laws which govern matter, and therefore can perceive when 

e those laws succumb to a superior power; but the laws, properly 

Kes speaking, which govern the intellect, are more obscure, ce 


we 
have no standard for measuring their limits. Thus we sometimes 
meet with unexampled, and almost incredible persat of memory 
= and calculation; and those of eloquence and composition are 


2 ually irregular,” so that a surpassing instance in those sciences, 
= Beart: it ight be unapproachably excellent, can not — 
e bear any of the marks or requisites of a miracle. Mr. Pfander 
has treated the miracle of the Koran very ably, but he has 


© Had Lord Brougham forgotten the Koran, when, i 1 com 

; of Rousseau’s = Confessions,” he says, Mp peed her ever wor 
diction ; there exists such another of the which compe 
on ean perform.” — of men, letters, &e p. 183.) ap 
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not exhibited it exactly in this light; he shows that the Mahom- ; 
medan argument, admitted to its farthest extent, does not prove ~ 
the Koran to be superior to works in other languages; but to 
this the Persian doctors reply, that they were not accompani : 
as the Koran, with a challenge and elaim to prophecy; and they — 
impiously assert, that, when these are brought forward by any : 
worker of wonders, it becomes incumbent upon the Deity, if ~ 
the claim be false, to raise up an equal or superior !* 

Again at p. 117, H. Martyn calls Christ the word and spirit 
of God, ad proceeds to say, that these bear the same relation 
to God, as the word and spirit of man to man. This is combated 
by his opponent at p. 430, where Dr. Lee with propriety 
remarks, “ It is certainly to be regretted that Mr. Martyn did 
not meet his opponent purely on his own ground. The title, 
spirit of God, seems here to have been adopted by way of accom- 
modation, (it being the language of the Koran,) by which 
however nothing could be gained, but much lost in the further 
prosecution of this question.” We have a curious illustration 
of the truth of this in Mr. Pfander’s controversy. That writer, 
in the beginning of his treatise on the Divinity of Christ, very 
properly adduces the passage in the Koran alluded to above, 
along with others, not to prove Christs divinity, but merely 
to show what illustrious attributes the Mahommedans should 
ascribe to him, and what concessions their prophet had made. 
Kazim Alif denies the conclusion, and shows that Mahommed 
applied the very same expression to Adam: Mr. Pfander replies, 
that if the Koran makes Adam to share in the Divine nature, 
his opponent may believe the doctrine if he pleases. Kazim Ali 
of course rebuts the imputation, and holds, with a show of 
reason, that the application of the expression to Adam proves 
that it was not meant to imply divinity.t—So much for the 
caution and wariness required in this great controversy. . 

Again, Henry Martyn’s reference to Alchemy, (at p- 82) and 
to magic (at p. 85,) placed his argument upon a false position, 
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Compare pp. 192, 204 and 210, of Mahommed Raza’s reply, where it is held, that 

—— cata not paneta exceed human wer; kae that — or work 
ught fo with achallenge by a pretender to pro >» and not s 

must be received as a miracle, otherwise the Deity would haverin terposed. — 


# MS. controversy, af 


tł The author of the Saulat uz Zaigham, or “‘ the Lion’s onset.” has a strange dis- “4 
quisition into the meaning of this phrase “‘ Spirit of God ;” (pp. $5 —8S_) in which he * 
endeavours to prove that the possessive case does not imply connexion (no more than i 
to say, my meat is cooking, implies that itis yours and not See gnare Sohani ik i 
from this to argue Christ divine, would be to allow all other vine 

mpm God's Spirit: déseended ; that Gabriel anall other are > spirits 

God.” and that Christ was rm Spirit par raian tem laws we 

pre-eminently spiritual, and he lived like angels without marriage! _ ù 
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which his adversary did not fail to turn to advantage (pp. 203-5.) 
His reply too (at p. 93) is faulty where he says, that to suppose 
the evidence of miracles to diminish with the lapse of time, 
would be to imply that a person at sixty lost part of the con- 
viction as to any fact, which he possessed at twenty: the 
Mirza replies that the cases are not parallel, one involving per- 
sonal identity, the other a succession of individuals. He also 
takes up a weak position (at p. 104.), when he refutes the 
miracles of Mahommed by the circumstance that some of them 
are said to have been performed while he was yet an infidel, 
which at most would prove but little: Mirza Ruza resents the 
imputation and devotes fifteen pages (p. 253) to show that the 
passages produced by his opponent do not refer to infidelity ;— 
« < Thou wast in error, and I have directed thee,’ that is to say, 
the religion of Jesus was with respect to him and his followers 
the true one; but may properly be termed error, with respect 
to the last prophet and his followers.” Mahommed was, there- 
fore, at first im error because he wasa Christian! He also 
explains the verses where Mahommedan sins are mentioned 
as referring to the sins of his people. Our Indian antagonist 
Kazim Aliis a little more candid; for he does apply them 
to Mahommed, but alleges that they refer merely to omissions 
of prayer and other ceremonial observances, which even Pro- 
phets are sometimes guilty of, but which imply no moral stain. 
Bo easy is it by jesuitical reasoning to avoid the force of the 
clearest expressions ! 

But we must hasten to the reply which Mirza Ruza composed 
in answer to H. Martyn, and which appears to have been writ- 
ten in 1813, the year after his death; it is very prolix, occupy- 
ing no less than 289 pages; but not being characterized by any 
peculiar exhibition of talent, and abounding with perversions of 
Scripture and unfair conclusions, it approaches nearer to the 
class of productions we meet with in India, and is not deserving 
of any lengthened notice. The Mirza treats many of his opponent's 
arguments with great injustice, brings forward a grand array of 
prophecies which he insists upon applying to Mahommed along 
math the foolish story of the Hebrew child, expatiates upon the 
wonderful superiority of the shia doctrines, and praises with the 
most fulsome panegyric the virtues of Mahommed and the 
Koran. About two thirds of this tract might easily be omitted 
without injuring its usefulness or affecting the argument. We 
shall not descend farther into particulars, but take leave of the 
Mirza with a few specimens of his style:—and first an 

roficiency in History :— - 
Plata; that when he heard of Jesus having 
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restored one to life who had been three days dead, he said; I 


can do the same thing: which we suppose must be understood 
of a person in the longest possible fit of apoplexy. For it is an 
established principle with the Physicians, that the longest con- 
tinuance of an apoplectic fit cannot exceed seventy-two hours. 
..-And hence it is that when any one dies suddenly, he is not 
buried for three days; during which time every effort is made 
for his recovery, because there is still a possibility of his being 
restored.” (p. 217.) And again, (p. 177.) when Plato wrote to 
Christ to know if any one could be saved with his intervention, 
the answer of Jesus was this; “ Divine Physician ! without 
my mediation no one can be saved.”—(p. 173.) 

The reason assigned for Mahommed’s having nine wives is 
very amusing, though we do not precisely comprehend its full 
meaning. He states, that women are in a very dependent state, 
that to have more than four wives would “ superinduce op- 
pression,” and to observe justice with regard to nine would be 
& next to impossible ;” therefore, in conformity with the general 
mercies vouchsafed to the faithful, “ none but the Prophet were 
allowed to have more than four. But as he was the paragon of 
all justice he was allowed to have nine” ‘This reasoning, he pro- 
ceeds, * might be supposed to forbid a plurality of wives ;” but no, 
this would never suit the Mussulman; for “ every sensible man 
must see that this reduction of the number of wives to one, 
would also reduce men to difficulties. For, it is the desire of 
most men to take women without any sort of restraint ; and it 
is well known that the object of Mohammed’s law was to dimi- 
nish difficulties. It has been our object, therefore, to show that 
Mahommed’s allowing himself to take more wives than he 
allowed to others, was not founded on lust, but with the wew 
of diminishing the difficulties above mentioned ;—fo point out the 
difficulty of other. individuals preserving justice among four; and 
that this was not the case (with respect to Mohammed,) in a 
number exceeding five, six, or more.” This is certainly the 
richest specimen of reasoning one could desire; but let us see 
what he thinks of our law of marriage. :— 

“« The law, however, now in the hands of Christians, is, as 
every man of sense knows, of a very different description ; and, 
therefore, can never have come from God...... Their women too 
being allowed to take any man they may please, and whenever 
they please, cannot but superinduce great confusion in their 
tables of pedigrees, and must put an entire end to that chastity, 
which, every one knows, is both necessary and Propet: In such 
acase no one can possibly know whose son he is.” - 380.) 
And then he reads a lecture to the Roman Catholics on th 
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of monasticism and celibacy, which we recommend to their 
attention. 

We shall quote but one passage more, and that because we 
think it deserves attention. The Mirza denies that Mohammed 
ever intended to say that he could not work miracles ;—“ to say, 
therefore, that he pretended to nothing more than merely to be 
the messenger of a revelation from above: and then to argue, 
that a contrary supposition would involve a manifest contradic- 
tion to his own declarations, is evidently unfair ; and particularly 
so when applied to a period of time not less than three and 
twenty years.”—(p. 255.) This objection should be allowed due 
weight; and in order to answer it satisfactorily, it would 
be useful to find out at what different times the commenta- 
tors suppose these expressions were used which disclaim the 
power of working miracles; if they extended over the greater 
period of the prophet’s ministry, it would render our attack 
unanswerable. 

Dr. Lee now comes forward himself; and takes up the 
question discussed in the preceding pages, adopting however a 
different line of argument. In his first chapter, he exposes the 
insufficiency of the evidence upon which the Mahommedans lean, 
and shows that the testimony of multitudes, if they are inter- 
ested and but partially informed, is worth nothing; he then 
substitutes in the stead of these erroneous principles, the true 
laws of evidence, as enforced by Locke’s six considerations. 
His second chapter is devoted to the integrity of the scriptures. 
The Mirza had asserted that the Old Testament was lost during: 
the Babylonish captivity, and Dr. Lee’s first section refutes this 
objection in a most satisfactory manner; the second section 
refers to the period between the captivity and the time of Ma- 
hommed, during which the purity of the Bible is maintained by 
the most excellent and convincing arguments; he here takes 
occasion to show the value of versions, which the Mirza foolish- 
ly imagined to have increased the corruption: a third section 
is employed in the consideration of Dr. Kennicott’s notion of 
the Jews having altered their scriptures, which is shown to be 
most unfounded. We have not time to dwell longer on this 
chapter, but it is recommended to the particular attention of 
our missionaries. Inthe third chapter, Dr. Lee, as we have 
already stated, foregoes the proof by miracles, and lays down 
from Scripture that a true prophet must have the powers of 
prophesy ; and that even then, if he opposes a previous revela- 
tion, he is not to be credited: Mahommed of course is con- 
demned by these premises. The argument concludes with a 
brief explanation of the system of the Scriptures, in which, 
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avoiding all metaphysical and abstruse subjects, he shows its 
adaptation to man, and refutes the -objections of the Mahom- 
medans. 

Where all is excellent it is difficult to select; two short 
extracts, however, will give some idea of the Doctor’s conclu- 
sive mode of treating his subject. The Mirza had discarded 
the doctrine of the atonement with a contemptuous sneer; 
“the statement,” he says regarding H. Martyn’s notice of it, 


& is perhaps more surprising than the foregoing, and calculated- 


to provoke the smile even of a child. For all might have been 
obviated by one sentence, which the angel Gabriel might have 
delivered and explained to any one of the Prophets ;’—and 
thus, too, he would have swept away the whole system of 
-sacrifices: alas! the wisdom of God is foolishness with men. 
Dr. Lee calmly replies ;—‘* However this might have been done 
concerns not us to know. Our question is not, as to what 
might have been done, but what has been done. If the Al- 
mighty had thought proper, he might have revealed his will 
in ways totally different from those which he has chosen; but 
as his will has been revealed, it is our duty to enquire what that 
is; and not to suggest what it might have been.”—(p. 560.) 

And, again, as to the miracles ascribed to Mahommed, *‘ they 
are either said to have been performed in private, as his being 
saluted as a prophet by stocks and stones, when he was a child ; or 
are false, such as his dividing the moon, causing the sun to stand 
still, &c. which would have been recorded by the Greeks and 
others, had any such thing actually taken place; or they were exe- 
cuted for no adequate purpose whatever, such as the poisoned 
shoulder of mutton speaking...... Again, as to the number of the 
witnesses to these miracles, they may generally be reduced to 
one: Ali, for instance, or Ayesha, or Hasan, or Hosein, who 
delivered the account orally to some one who delivered it to an- 
other in the same way :—and so, after many generations, the 
account is committed to writing by Kuleini, or Bochari or some 
other respectable collector of traditions. These then, are copied 
by a number of compilers who follow; and then the number 
calculated to produce assurance is cited as worthy of all credit!” 
—({p. 567.) 

This subject of the traditions, as evidence competent to prove 
miracles, or indeed fit for any thing, is very ably treated by 
Mr. Pfander in his Mizan-ul-Haqq, (pp. 255—263,*) where he 
shows that the original witnesses were interested, that their 
testimony never exceeded hearsay, and had already become 


* The references are.all made to the Urdu editions of Mr. Pfanders’s works. 
H ql 
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traditionary before it was committed to paper: and that the 
traditions carry with them an internal self-refutation from the 
absurdity as well as discrepancy of their contents. This is a 
topic of extreme importance; and we should like to see a 
separate work devoted to its investigation. What we require, 
is a sifting analytical description of all the traditions, arranged 
according to the probable dates of their being recorded; an 
account of the individuals who registered them, of their gene- 
ral character for historical impartiality, and of the means and 
qualifications they possessed for arriving at a true knowledge of 
the facts; and a statement of the number of individuals 
through whom they successively descended, and how far they 
were parties concerned. Such a manual would prove exceedingly 
useful to the missionary, by enabling him to substitute specific 
arguments for general declarations; and, if written in a proper 
spirit, might tend to loosen the hold which the traditions have 
upon the Mahommedans, of whom the more intelligent portion 
are not slow in acknowledging the futility of hearsay, or in per- 
ceiving the insufficiency of interested evidence. 

Besides the text of Dr. Lees work, which we have thus 


briefly reviewed, there is a great deal of valuable matter in the. 


appendices and notes; we refer especially to the extracts from 
Age Akbar’s tract* on Mahommed’s miracles, to which are 
added some notes on the prophecies of the Koran, and to an 
important disquisition (p. 124—138) tracing Mahommed’s scrip- 
tural knowledge to Syria, andmany of his stories to Ephrem 
the Syrian. We should like to see this book in the hands of 
every missionary ; in its present shape, indeed, it is bulky, and 
in some parts tedious and unprofitable ; but if, as we previ- 
ously suggested, the preface and the larger part of Mirza 


Ruza’s tract were curtailed, the remainder might be print-. 


ed in a cheap form fit for general circulation. But what 
have become of the Persian originals and translation of his own 
tract, which Dr. Lee promises at p. exxiil. of the preface? 
We can assure him they would be highly prized in Idia. At 


* At p. 109, this writer makes a very candid confession ; in justifying Mahommed’s 
religious wars; he says, that his prophet “ was sent in mercy to mankind; but had he 
not put some to death, seized upon their property, and carried away the rest captives, 
the whole world must have remaincd in infidelity and discord, so that the light which 
he came to bestow would have fallen upon none. The Arabs, therefore, would have 
remained idolaters,—the Persians have rested in their doctrines or principles, * * » 
the Hindus have continued to worship cows and trees,—the Jews in their obstinacy.— 
and the Christians to dispute on the genealogies of persons who neither were nor are 
Father and Son.” : 

From Martyn’s memoir, however, as well as from the extracts given by Dr. Lee, it 
would appear that Aga Akbar was but a poor defender of the faith, and that he was 
advised by his brethren not to bring forward his discreditable production. 
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all events his own tract,* with so much of those which preceded, 
as to render it intelligibłe, would prove most useful. The 
portions which regard the Shia doctrines would not, however, 
be so generally applicable here as in Persia; for, excepting in 
Oudh, and where our territory borders upon it, the Indian 
Mahommedans belong to the Sunni faith. 


We pass on to the consideration of Mr. Pfanders writings, 
which consist of three separate treatises ;—the Mizan ul Haqq, 
which embraces the general argument for Christianity and 
against Islamism; the Miftah ul Asrar, in proof of the divinity 
of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity; and the Tarik ul 
Hyat, on the nature of sin, and the way of salvation. These 
books were originally written in Persian, but they have also 
been published in Urdu, excepting the last which is in progress 
of translation. Mr. Pfander, from his residence and travels in 
Persia possesses peculiar advantages, which fortunately qua- 
lify him in an unusual degree for the great controversy with 
our Mahommedan population. He was attached for ten or 
twelve years to the German Mission, at the Fort of Shushy, 
on the confines of Georgia, from whence he made frequent and 
protracted visits to Persia, penetrating as far as Bagdad, and 
returning by a circuitous tour through Isfahan and Teheran. 
In 1836, the Russian Government, which could not tolerate the 
presence of any foreign ecclesiastics, put a stop to the mission, 
and thus proved the means of providing us with labourers, 
who, in the field of Persia, had acquired so valuable a know- 
ledge of its language and so intimate an acquaintance with the 
religion and tenets of the Mahommedans. Mr. Pfander joined 
our Indian Missions in 1838. 

Our author has not been backward in improving his peculiar 
privileges, or in availing himself of the help which the previous 
controversy and Dr. Lee’s remarks afforded him. His first and 
most important work is the Mizan ul Haqq, “a resolution of 
the controversy between Christians and o EE 3” and 
as this is a book of extraordinary value, we shall endeavour to 
resent onr readers with a complete account of it. The first 
Persiañ edition was published at`Shushy in 1835, and the 
Urdu translation was lithographed at Mirzapore in 1843. The F, 
argument is prefaced by asserting the insufficiency of the 


© Wo have heard, that an Urdu translation of Dr. Lec’s tract was published by the 
American Missionaries at Ludhiana; but it has not been circulated, nor had the 
American Missionaries, at another station, from whom we procured the information, 


over seen it. 
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objects of sense for the soul, and that it can alone be satisfied 
with the knowledge and favour of God, to which, however, 
sman in his present state is unable of himself to attain. A 
revelation being thus proved necessary, it is premised that a 
true one must fulfil the real desires, and satisfy the spiritual 
wants of man’s soul; coincide with the principles of right and 
wrong implanted in his heart; exhibit the Deity as the just 
and holy, omniscient and unchangeable Creator: entircly agree 
with itself in all its parts: and not contradict, though it may 
transcend, human reason. - 

The choice is next shown to lic between the Bible and the 
Koran, and it is proved that the divine origin of the former is 
admitted by the latter. The notion that each revelation has 
successively abrogated its proto is reprobrated as un- 

* ded, and unworthy the Divine Government: and the 
thesis that cach advancing stage of society, requires a 
suitably advanced reyelation, is refuted. The argument for 
the integrity of the Scriptures follows, and oceupies a consider- 
ble space, but we have merely time to remark that it is sound, 
able, and satisfactory. * 
~ About half of the volume (chap. IL) is now devoted to the 
development of the doctrines of the Bible and the scheme of 
Christianity. In this are treated the attributes of God; man’s 
‘eondition; the nature of the great atonement, its proof from 
rophecy, and practical benefits; the influences of the Holy 
pirit; and the character of the true Christian ;—the truth of 
the whole system being enforced by a variety of proofs. It is 
difficult to say what is best done — but the doctrine of the 
atonement aud the spread of Christianity may be specified as 
remarkably well discussed. The quotations under the head ~ 
of commands are, perhaps, too long; it is, no doubt, necessary 
to show the Mahommedans that we have a code of morals fully 
developed in our Scriptures; but when the extracts cover a 
very large space, and there is nothing to mark their beginning 
Ep rs end, they become tedious and obstruct the flow of the 
argument. 

The last chapter is reserved for the direct refutation of 
Mahommedanism. The first and second marks given for recog- 
nizing a true Prophet resemble those adopted by Dr. Lee, 
except that miracles are admitted: they are as follows,—his 
teaching must not oppose previous revelations; it must be sup- 
ported y proper evidence as miracles and prophecy; his con- 

uct must befit that of a prophet of God; and his doctrines 
must not be enforced by violence. Several pages are now 
allotted to prove that mmed was not foretold, and a variety 
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of prophecies ‘sifyancod by the Musssinéie sie shown. w 
have no reference whatever to their . This portion of 


the work is very ably executed : indeed wonder is, that 

its perusal any onc could ever again have recourse to such 
absurd arguments, but unhappily a brazen face is not an article 
which a Mahommedan has far to search for. The contents of 
the Koran are next examined, and, while it is acknowledged 
that it inculcates some excellent precepts and correct doctrine, 
it is asserted that these are plagiarized from the Bible. while 
the grand and all important truths of the Sacred Scriptures are 
denied, omitted, or perverted. The mode of atonement through 
Mahommed and God's mercy is shown to be insufficient: and 
the sensual rewards, intolerant precepts and blind predestina- 
tion set forth in the Koran are shown to be opposed to the 
dictates of reason, as well as to the express teaching of the 
Gospel. <A few canons of correct interpretation are laid dow, 
to obviate the far-fetched, absurd and cabalistic explanations, by 
means of which our opponents avoid the contradictery and 
unfavourable conclusion which may reasonably be drawn from 
the text of the Koran. Mahommed’s own character is now 
brought under review; the claim advanced of his mirseulots 
and prophetical powers is refuted, and the grossness with which 
he indulged his licentions passions is held up to deserved abhor- 
renee. ‘The measures of violence and other worldly means by 
which he spread his religion are vividly described. and the 
whole closes with a statement of the wonderful manner in 
which the Gospel is now being preached to all the world, pre- 
paratory to the glorions advent of Christ when he will take 
vengeance upon his enemies,—and with a solemn parting admoni- 
tion to the Mahommedan reader. As an appendix, are added six 
stories, containing the histories of the conversion of several 
individuals of various nations, by way of exemplifying the prac- 
tical working of Christianity.* 

The Miftah ul Asrar, or “the key of secrets,” is a short 
treatise devoted to the establishment of the divinity of our Sa- 
viour, and the dectrine of the Trinity. It sets out with show- 
ing the lofty dignity ascribed in the Koran to Christ, and the 
reverence with which Mahommedans ought, therefore, to regard 
him: the weakness and incapacity of the human intelleet is 
then enforced, which can reason only upon the perceptions we 


* These are very interesting, but pecker they might be in parts curtailed withont 
diminishing the effect. Jndian stories will, in general, be more applicable and better 
underst than those of distant nations; wouldit not be a te here to in- 
troduce a few instances of Hindu young men who have „in their conversion, 
so noble a victory over the world, so complete a subjection to the love of Christ? 
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receive, and is therefore incompetent to attempt the discovery of 
subjects regarding which we have no experience ; and from this 
is deduced the necessity of bending to the revelation of God 
with humble and implicit faith. The first chapter takes up the 
proof of our Saviour's divinity, and a section is allotted to the 
evidence derived from his own words; this is a very suitable 
arrangement, as the Mahommedans always ask first for Christ's 
Own assertions, pretending that no statements of another party 
are to be received towards the proof of that which our Saviour 
himself did not even affect to claim. But why is Gabricl’s and 
the Angel's evidence admitted into this section? A maulavi 
remarked to us, that the Mussulmans would smile at this; “ the 
Padre.” they will say, “set out with proving Christs divinity 
from his own words, and in the very first page, he is obliged to 
have recourse to foreign testimony :” this is in reality no p 
blemish, as the object appears to be to usher in the birth of that 
Saviour whose words are about to be brought forward: but it 
may be as well not to give any ground for the morbid hyper- 
criticism of our antagonists. The only other remark which 
appears to be called for upon this section, and upon the follow- 
ing, which is appropriated to the evidence of the apostles, is, that 
the expression “only begotten son” is not sufficiently insisted 
upon.* This was repeatedly referred by Christ to himself; and 
to have more prominently seized upon it would have strengthen- 
ed the position assumed at p. 16. In other respects this portion 
of the work is full and satisfactory, as well as the third section, 
which continues the argument from the Old Testament. 

The second chapter takes up the subject of the Trinity, and 
its first section contains copious selections from the Scriptures, 
which prove that sacred mystery and the personality of the 
Holy Ghost. There are one or two passages in the concluding 

h which we doubt the — of introducing; we 
refer especially to the threefold blessing which Aaron was 
directed to pronounce over the people of Isracl: we are aware 


* We learn from the author of the Saulat uz Zaigham (p. 89.) that “ White and 
Williams, Padres,” took their stand upon this expression, when pressed by him as 
to the ambiguous meaning of the word ~ son ;” it is evident that he was hard put to 
in explaining away ite meaning, Jor he has resorted to the convenient argument of 

lation ;—a subterfuge, which the fearless cffronte with which he forges 
interpretations and glosses to suit his purposes. seldom renders necessary. 

He fancies that he has discovered a famous argument against us in the expression 
“first begotten son,” because it was applied by Moses to Israel, by Jeremiah to 

aim, and in the Gospel to Jesus: but he argues, there can be bnt one first 

Pag è the three authors contradict each other ; he then offers to extri- 

us from the difficulty by this interpretation; viz. that Israel was termed ~ first 

begotten,” in tion to Ishmael, who did not inherit, and that the meaning 

therefore called Cad a Grat bagou ooma te, thar he saa an loca 
Å. 
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that this is usually applied to the Trinity, and the traditiomof 


the Jews regarding mode in which the priest disposed his 
hand as he gave this beautiful benediction, may strengthen the 


idea: but, at the best, it is only an accommedation,—an agree 


ment,—for there would be nothing unusual in 
the prayer might have been tripartite without any reference to 
the Trinity ; and where there is any appearance of img an 
application, we had mucherather see it entirely omitted. It is, 
at the same time, just to mention, that in the following page, 
Mr. Pfander clearly explains that the sacred mystery is referred 
to in the Old Testament by allusions alone, and that these can 
be interpreted only by the plain teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The second part of this chapter contains a variety of argu- 
ments, which are intended to reconcile the mystery of trinity in 
unity with the conclusions of sound reason. We are not 
entirely satisfied with these arguments. At page 59 we are 
told that nature is the shadowing forth of the eternal principles, 
and to the pure mind is a “ladder,” anda “school,” whereby 
we may learn divine mysteries so completely, “ that if man had 
not rebelled against God, and thus perverted and darkened 
his intellect, he would certainly have attained by the help of 
creation and the perceptions of his own heart, to a perfect know- 
ledge of God and himself, so fully that no written revelation 
would have been necessary.” To this we object: for it seems at 
least doubtful whether man, even ina perfect state, could, with- 
out any revelation, have discovered the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
whereas the mode of expression here adopted intimates, that there 
are marks in creation which do plainly indicate the Trinity of the 
Creator. <A number of explanatory instances or analogies are 


then given, after which, their force is summed up as follows :—. 


“to conclude, it is clearly proved, from these examples, that 
nature contains unequivocal marks of the existence of the Divine 
nature in Trinity ; and, in truth, whoever attentively considers 
them, will perceive that plurality in unity is possible,” (p. 61.) 
There is no serious objection to bringing forward instances of 
—— in unity, for the simple object of proving it not to be 
impossible: nay, if care bé taken to make it known that they are 
not used as direct analogies, they may prove beneficial in display- 
ing the inability of man to fathom —— infinitely short of 
the sublime doctrine of the Trinity: but the above expressions 

beyond this and assert that nature directly points out the 
— PARE ; and from this we dissent as unfounded, and as giving 


the adversary a needless advantage. We will not take upon our- 
selves to say which of the illustrations might safely be retained, — 
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but we think that of the cêrclłe to be decidedly reprehensible : that 
figure is stated to be an emblem of the Deity, having neither 
beginning nor end; and the fact that trigonometry is the key 
to its measurement and comprehension, is represented as an 
illustration of the Trinity, by which alone the Divine nature can 
be understood. Such exemplifications only pave the way for 
the blasphemy of our opponents. Thus the author of the 
Saulat uz Zaigham, in a passage which it would be painful to 
translate from the blasphemous nature of its expressions, draws 
the figure of a triangle, and, after some contemptuous remarks 
upon the inequality of its angles, adds this cutting scoff, “if this 
be the way of their arguing, why any body may join the Virgin 


Mary to the Deity, and drawing a square may assert that here- 


is quaternity in unity ;” and to complete the blasphemy he adds 
the diagram by way of illustration! To display the species of 
reply which is given to one of Mr. Pfander’s less objectionable 
analogies, that of the plurality in unity of man, we makea 
farther quotation from the same work,—* First, every composite 
subject is dependent upon parts, and to be dependent is not 
worthy of the Deity; second, every such subject is liable to 
change, and cannot therefore be eternal; third, if any one of 
man’s component parts be taken away, the rest is no longer 
man; it God, therefore, be composed of three persons, the 
when the Son came to this earth the Father and the Holy 
Spirit were no longer God; and so with the Holy Ghost 
which descended upon earth after the Son’s return: in that case 
the Almighty were imperfect and liable to change, which God 
forbid!” He proceeds, “ that illustrations prove nothing and 
if they did the Mahommedans might assert a quaternity from 
the creation consisting of four elements, and the Tlindus from 
their jive elements, a Deity of five in one.” Many similar 
examples of the disadvantages and ridicule to which such a line 
of argument exposes us might be adduced,—but we forbear, 
and close the subject with an extract from Dr. Wardlaw’s. ad- 
mirable lectures on the Socinian controversy, the sentiments of 
which we recommend to Mr. Pfander’s consideration :— _ 


think, if such attempts at explanation, by comparisons from = th of 
nemies O 
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becomes us to be silent also ; for when, in such cases, we venture to speak, = 
we can only “ darken counsel by words without knowledge.” e fact, and — 
not the manner of it, being that which is revealed, is the proper and only —_ 
object of our faith. We believe that it is so; but kow it is so, we are not 
ashamed to say, we do not presume even to conjecture.” 











Mr. Pfander proceeds to prove, that no intelligent actor can 
exist in absolute unity, because rigid metaphysical unity implies 
mere existence ;—to which the superadditions of intelligence 
and will must be given, else the mere eing remains passive and 
inactive; hence the metaphysical speculations of the Hindu, 
Grecian, and Mahommedan philosophers, are shown to have all 
ended in proving the necessity of the Creators existing in a 
species of trinity. As far as this argument and a display of 
the absurdities of Sufitsm are resorted to, merely to unfold 
the opposite conclusions of trinity and unity to which man 
arrives when he reasons onthe nature of his Creator, and even 
to prove that plurality in unity is not so inconsistent with 
sound reason as it at first appears, we do not object: but the 
greatest care must be observed lest this line of reasoning assume 
the appearance of an a prior? argument,—as if, from the nature of 
things, the deity must exist in trinity ; and afew of Mr. Pfanders 
expressions seem calculated to give rise to such an impression. 

gain, in applying this reasoning to the Mahommedan, he 
argues thus:—‘ If you reject the doctrine of trinity, and hold 

to simple unity, you reduce your Creator to an inanimate exist- 
ence ; (pp. 75-76,) the Mahommedan will retort, “ You confuse 
the terms of personal metaphysical unity; the latter I do not 
hold: the former, viz., a Creator whose existence is endowed i 
with the attributes of intelligence and will,—such is my God ;” | 
and, we think, the reply would be just, because according to 
the supposed reasoning fully carried out, the Christian Trinity 
is not one but three trinities. It must not, however, be under- 
stood that Mr. Pfander in any degree intentionally employs 
the.@ priori argument; on the contrary, his declared object is 
simply to show, that the doctrine of the Trinity as revealed 
does not oppose reason, and this he distinctly and repeatedly 
states ; at the same time, we trust that ina future edition the 
line of reasoning and cast of expression will be so far altered 
as to leave no possibility of misconception. The quotations 
from the Arabic and Persian metaphysical Writings are, we 
oi easonably long. ah Pe 
Sa! osing section proposes to shew that our knowledge — 
of God, and hopes of salvation are bound up in the doctrine | 
-of the Trinity; and, excepting some expressions of the nature 


— jus animadvorted upon, its contents are most valuable. The , 
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wonderful love of God in effecting man’s salvation through his 
eternal Son, and the blessedness of sanctification through the 
Spirit, are shown to be so dependent on the Trinity, that he 
who denies the Son, hath not the Father, and cannot obtain the 
pardon of his sins. 

The Tarik ul Hyat, or “the way of life,” takes up a point 
which was but briefly noticed in the Mizan,—the true nature 
of sin,—to all a subject of extreme importance, but above all 
to the Mahommedan, whose loose and imperfect ideas of sin 
in general, and grossly perverted notions of ¿inward sin, lull 
him to sleep amid the outward ceremonies of his shallow faith, 
and steel him against the attacks of conscience and the Gospel. 
The true nature of sin, to which, in the introduction, are 
ascribed all the unhappiness and misery of man, it is shown 
must be sought for in God’s word; the first portion of the 
work is accordingly devoted to the Mosaical account of the fall, ‘ 
the effects of which are traced in man’s complete corruption. 
A searching examination follows into the real evil of sin, and 
its heniousness is found to consist in the intention: hence, and 
from copious illustrations of Scripture, corrupt desires and lusts, 
even though they do not break out into overt acts, are proved to 
be offensive and deserving punishment in the sight of God. The 


erroneous notions of Mahommedans as to venial offences are 
displayed as grounded upon false principles; and it is proved a 
that all sins, though they may differ in enormity, are alike 


transgressions of the law:—nay, that what appears to us a 
venial sin, may, from the intention, be in God’s sight one of 
the most aggravated nature. The dreadful effects of sin are 
next treated of; the pains of hell, it is asserted, will be chiefly 
= mental and spiritual, in opposition to the Mahommedan doctrine, 
; which depicts, with hideous and disgusting particularity, the 
various species of bodily torments inflicted upon the damned. 
The Mahommedan account of the fall of Satan is shown to 
be without foundation ; the origin of evil is cautiously touched 
upon; and the reason of its permission prudently left with 
Almighty wisdom. The whole of this argument is conducted 
with great ability. 
In the next portion of the work, the various ways proposed 
T for procuring pardon are brought before the reader; and first,— ; 
= the methods assigned by reason, as repentance and reformation, 
_ are shown to be vain; secondly, the means adopted ee 
= religions, and among these the creeds of Zoroaster, the. 
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and the Chinese, are considered,—opportunity being dexterously __ 
seized for describing the compulsory manner in which Islamism è 
banished the first of these from Persia; thirdly, the Mahomme- __ 
dan religion is weighed in the balance, and, like its predeces- 
sors, found wanting: the ceremonies prescribed in it are classed 
in the same category with the heathen rites and practices 
just described; Mahommed is proved a sinner, and a mere 
man, incapable of being an atonement for the sins of others ;— 
these and the other errors of Mahommedanism are shown to 
have originated in mistaken notions of the nature of sin; and 
a curious display is made of the doctrine which lays down that 
the intention to commit any sin, however rife or fondly cherished, 
is not counted by God against a Mussulman, while the mere 
intention to do a good action, is reckoned as one, and if it be 
carried out, as ten good deeds! Inward corruption and impu- 
rity are therefore ideas perfectly foreign to the Mahommedan 
creed. The Gospel mode of obtaining pardon is now intro- 
duced; expiation through Christ, and faith in it, which is stated 
to be the requisite and only acceptable accompaniment of 
repentance, and the wonderful splendour thrown upon the divine : 
attributes by this exhibition of the love of God, are fully 

explained. But we hasten to the concluding division, which 
displays by copious extracts from Scripture, and with great — 
power of language, the blessings conferred by participation 
in this salvation. The springs of the Christian’s character 
and happiness, his restoration to God’s favour, his delight in 
prayer, his love to all mankind, and his glorious prospects for 
eternity are described with a fascinating eloquence which 
cannot fail to captivate the reader. We have no space for 
details, but we cannot help drawing attention to the vivid paral- 
lel between the heaven of the Bible, and the paradise of Mahom- 

med: this is a species of style which Mr. Pfander frequently 

adopts with great effect:—after dilating at length on the 

excellencies and the perfections of some Christian doctrine, he 

suddenly brings forward the corresponding tenets of the Ma- 


hommedan faith, when the comparison adds to their native * 
deformity: thus, again (p. 146) after dwelling upon Gods 


merey and desire that all should be saved, the teaching of the _ 

Koran, that millions were created tor damnation is held up in . 

contrast. Such a course seems more effective, and likely to 
»roduce conviction, than successively to bring up each of the 
Iah6mmedan doctrines, as is sometimes done,* like culprits to) a3 

the bar, and condemn them upon previously assumed positions. 
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| * Such a mode is adopted in the Din Hagke Jahgig “ an investigation of the tr 
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The Varig ul Hyat stands unrivalled as an exposition of 
_ Christian doctrine in Persian. It is difficult to say whether 
n greater ability is displayed in the conduct of the argumentative 


= reasoning of the Mizan ul Haqq, or the moral discussions of 
Ă the Tariq ul Hyat; the latter, perhaps, from the abstract nature 
* of the subject, deserves the highest praise. Each, indeed, has 
a its peculiar merit, and the three form a whole, proposing to the 
A ehernraedan almost every point, which he is at present pre- 
: pared to receive. To be interested or profited by the Tariq ul 


Hlyat, requires, no doubt, a state of mind much in advance of 
that which the Mussulman now possesses, for the subject of 
inward corruption and impurity is one most foreign to his pur- 
poses and desires; but, the day is, we trust, approaching, when 
this will no longer be the case ;—when the leaven of that know- 
ledge which is even now pervading the country, will work a 
mighty change in their feelings and ideas; and then, by the 
blessing of God, will the Mahommedan heart respond with notes 
of conviction and repentance to the touches of truth contained 
in this volume. Mr. Pfander has indeed conferred, in these 
books, an inestimable boon upon this country ; and we are much 
mistaken if they do not assume the place of standard treatises 
among the Mahommedan population who interest themselves in 
the great question, and indeed among all our native christians; for 
though they are primarily adapted to the professors of Islamism, 
their contents must always possess a general value and interest. 
The Varig ul Hyat displays an uncommon exuberance of 
language and richness of diction,—a perfect facility in the 
Persian idiom, and a degree of ease in adopting elegant and 
appropriate illustration, which astonishes the Mahommedans of 
this country, and perplexes them to account for the Padres 
accomplishments. Notwithstanding, therefore, the plainness 
with which their errors are laid bare, these treatises are viewed 
with great respect by learned Mahommedans; and that they 
haye created a great sensation, is evident from the discussions, 
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= religion,” a prize cssay published three years ago in “ refutation of Hinduism and 
Mahommedanism and Establishment of eT ee The principal and most im- 
4 Geren’ portion of this work is employed upon the Hindu religion, —the subject 
Being elaborately treated, and the arguments in general conclusive. The part which 
— applies to Mahommedanism, though it contains a deal of useful matter, is not, we think, 
= composed in the style most likely to be beneficial; the imperative and peremptory tone 
assumed, can only excite opposition, and some of the arguments are weak,—such 
as the impossibility of keeping the fast of Ramzan, and observing the five daily 
‘prayers at the poles,—which, though to a certain extent true, is too strongly insisted 
upon. As this book has been translated and published in English, we have not 
LOL ecessary. `: 
Tariq, it is, that some of the words are so 
known even to the learned of this country; 
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which will shortly be mentioned. Some of the learned Maula- * 
vis of Tonk having seen a copy of the Mizan, addressed a note | 
to its author, soliciting a further supply of what they term “a 


wonderful production,” wis) Lass is {belec DIE and the Muj- 


tahid, or Royal Shia professor of Lucknow, in acknowledging the 
recept of Mr. Pfander’s four books, confesses * that the style of 
these delightful treatises differs so completely from that hitherto 
adopted by Christian writers, that he strongly suspected some 
accomplished Persian of having, from worldly m6tives, assisted 
in their composition, for no such charms or merit had hereto- 
fore appeared in any writings of the Padres =~ and his sense of 
their merit was proved by his threatening a refutation. The 
surmise of the celebrated professor, which we need not say is 
quite groundless, is sufficiently amusing; in correcting, indeed, 
and polishing the style of his books, Mr. Pfander did avail him- 
self of the services of a converted Mussulman, who, born an Ar- 
menian, was, when a boy, carried off by robbers and sold toa 
Persian nobleman, who educated and made him his Munshi. 
Mr. Pfander had to tutor both himself and his assistant in the 
work, and the marked superiority in the style of the Tariq, 
which was his latest composition, shows what rapid progress _ 
he was making in attaining the beauties of the Persia lan- # 
guage. The fourth work referred to by the Professor of Luck- 
now, is “the tree of life.’ a small but useful Urdu tract 
containing a copious selection from Scripture, illustrative ofthe 
divine perfections and the Christian code of morals. Mr 
Pfander has also composed a short treatise in English, on the 
« Nature of Mahommedanism,” which is strongly recommended 
to the perusal of all who are interested in the controversy, 
especially to those who are unable to master the subject in 
the oriental languages. 

The translation into Urdu of the Mizan, has been managed 
by Mr. Pfander with great success, considering it to be a first 
attempt 3 in a second edition, we hope that it will be im- 
proved, and a few of the Persicisms omitted; one of the most 
frequent of which is the phrase malim diland. The Miftah is by 
no means so well rendered into Urdu; the idiom is in some 
places defective, not to say inelegant, and occasionally the= 
words ill chosen. 

It is difficult to say how the Mizan was regarded in Persia: 
its distribution, in which great caution was required, was com- __ 
menced just as the Mission was called away; but there was | 
reason to imagine that, notwithstanding the bigotry of the Per- 
sians, it Saar iked and perused by them with interest. en —F 
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on his way to India, Mr. Pfander fell in with two respectable 
Persians, who made enquiries about the book and its author, 
and stated that the Governor of Casbin had received two 
copies, the contents of which had excited great attention; it 
Was suspected by them to be the work of some renegade Ma- 
hommedan. That the countries about Kabul and Herat are 
prepared to peruse and receive benefit from it, is clear from 

the evidence of an officer who had ample opportunities of form- 

ing a correct judgment. He writes, that, during the period of 
four years residence in that country :— 


“He had several opportunities of proving the value of the work in question,® 
having found in it many arguments for the truth of Christianity, which the 
Mussulmans, with whom he conversed, were unable to refute.” “Itis written,” 
continues he, “‘in a truly Christian spirit, and whenever shown to the followers 

* of Islam, always excited much attention, so much so that I could,—had such 
a course not been at variance with the known wishes of the Government,— 
have distributed, with every prospect of a happy result, many copies among 
those who would use them. 

Unable to give, I yet considered myself at liberty to show the work to 


- ; : > 
y those Afghans, who came to my house from time to time. The conversation, 
; which generally turned on the subject of religion, afforded me opportunities 
for showing the Persian N. Testament, and Mizan ul Haqq, and often I have 
P Deen entreated to lend this book for a more careful perusal. Next to the 
* New Testament itself, it is the book most likely to be of use amongst Ma- 
* ommedans. The contrast between Christianity and the religion of Islam 
~~. made so strong and in such moderate language, that it seemed to create 
E an anxiety for future enquiry and investigation. 


The Jews, too, of Kabul, were generally anxious to obtain copies, and as 
x I considered the prohibition did not extend to them with such force, 
he I on one occasion lent a copy of the work to the head of their tribe, but had 
considerable difficulty in recovering it, which I soon became anxious to do, 
on finding the deep interest it excited. ‘To use their own expression, ‘ the 


4 Mizan-ul-Haqq put words into their mouth, and enabled them to speak out 
p to Mahommedans, which before they had not been able to do’ ”?” He adds, 
e “in my humble opinion, the work ig so valuable, that it should be translated 
Er- into Urdu, Arabic, and every language in use with Mahommedans.” 

Ee But it will be asked, and we proceed, therefore, to notice, 
_ what effect these productions have had upon the native mind in 
_ India? Mr. Pfander distributed copies very extensively with a 
= solicitation that the arguments should be attentively considered, 


and if possible replied to. The gauntlet, thus thrown before the 
_ whole Mahommedan Society of the North Western Provinces, 
= ehas been taken up by one or two distinguished opponents, who 
_ have hitherto treated with a smile of contempt the puny attacks 


© made against their faith. While we are writing this article, the 
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—— The few tracts put forth by the Tract Society on the subject of Mahomme anism, 
—— we have fallen in with, are of an inferior description: they contain, itis t t 
Jr matter, but mingled with inconclusive reasoning, and misconception of — 
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promised refutation of the Royal Professor, Maulavi Syud Ali, 

has issued from the press of Lucknow, in the shape of an octavo — 

volume of 232 pages; but as we have not seen its contents, we 
are not aware of the line of reasoning he has adopted.* A1 s 
and protracted controversy was carried on im Urdu by Mr. 2 
Pfander, with two Mahommedans, Syud Rahmat Ali, and 
Mohammad Kazim Ali,t of whom the latter appears to 
have been the leading writer. It began in 1842, and would 
seem to have lasted for two or three years; there are seven 
Epistles contained in it, which gradually increase in length, the 
lastof Kazim Alis being swelled out to 147 closely written 
pages. The Mahommedan sets out with the text, “I am not 
sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” he asserts 
that our Saviour here and elsewhere declared that his mission 
extended only to the Jews, challenges his opponent to prove its 
universality, and affects the most virtuous indignation at our 
missionaries practising so foula deception as to attempt con- 
version to an obsolete religion intended only for the Jews. 
Mr. Pfander had here to argue at a disadvantage against the 
Mussulman’s preconceived principle, that Christs mission was, 
like any other prophet’s, fully developed during his life ; he had 
to concede that in one sense He was primarily sent to th 

Jews,—and did not proclaim the universality of his faith till hi 

ascension; stilla number of passages, which clearly establish 
the doctrine, are quoted from his own discourses, and the 
apostles’ teaching is added as conclusive on the subject. Kazim 
Ali’s objections display the perverse stubbornness, and (to 
human means, ) incurable blindness of the followers of Islam. To 
all asseverations of Christ himself, made éefore his ascension, he 
objects that they contradict the verse from Matthew, and his 
own directions to the seventy. Tō the final command “ Go ye, 
therefore and teach all nations,” he objects that it is immediately 
preceded by a clause, which destroys all dependance on them,— 
‘but some doubted.” The apostle’s declarations are treated as 
contradictory, and as insufficient to prove a doctrine which their 
Master himself is alleged not to have held: when particularly 
hard pressed an easy refuge is obtained behind the charge of 





the Mahommedan doctrines ; and the whole is ill composed; we are ashamed to Say that c= 
we have been puzzled over several — in the “comparison of Mahommedanism © _ 
able to make any sense out of them. To complete ~~ 

Y 


with Christianity,” without being 
these defects they are not free from unnecessary harshness. 


* We hope to be able to give some account of this treatise in a note at the end of 
this article. 


+ These writers are, we believe, vaXeels in the civil court at Agra; i 
to be possessed of some intelligence and sharpness, but his talents RAANEI 
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corruption, of which the smallest apparent discrepancy is re- ~~ 
arded as full and satisfactory proof. The controversy then ` 
ranches out into the general subject,—embracing the claim of 
the Apostles to inspiration; the Divinity of Christ; the pro- 


phecies applied by Mahommedans to their Prophet, &c. ut | 
Kazim Ali’s perversity surpasses that of the most of his brethren: 
he assumes erroneous and fanciful interpretations, insists with f 


consummate pride that his own explanation can be the only 
correct one, and holds to them with the most dogged obstinacy, 
however absurd and grossly perverted they may have been 
proved.* In the same spirit, the plainest and most faithful inter- 
pretations are constantly ascribed with irony to Mr. Pfander’s 
extraordinary acuteness, and characterized as phantoms of his 
imagination. Mr. Pfander soon perceived what a bully he had 
to deal with, and in his second and third letters threatened to 
close the controversy, if more impartiality were not shown by 
his antagonists. Kazim Ali’s fourth letter exceeded its prede- 
cessors in rabid bigotry, and its style began to descend to petu- 
lant if not to offensive remarks. Mr. Pfander accordingly car- 
riedhis threat into execution, and refused to reply unless umpires 
were selected to decide whether certain points had been satisfac- | 
torily proved or not; to this Kazim Ali would not accede, and 
kia here the matter ended. The Mahommedan argument is con- 
ducted with some ability and much subtilty ; and a surprising 
number of passages both from the Old and New Testaments are d 
adduced; but the whole is guided by a determined wrong- 
headedness, which adopts the most fallacious weak and incon- f 
clusive reasoning merely because it ends favourably, and refuses 
to see its errors, however plainly pointed out. ‘This controversy 
must have proved a severe trial to Mr. Pfander’s temper; and if 
flippant contradictions, false insinuations and bitter scoffs may | 
have occasionally led him to make some severe remarks,—it is | 
not to be wondered at; on the contrary, we are surprised at the 
calm and candid manner which he preserved throughout. We 
should like to see the whole printed with appropriate remarks ; 
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4 ® Forinstance, “ out of Zion shall go forth the law and the Word of the Lord from 
* Jerusalem,” the law /ef/7 Jerusalem, and where elec can it be pretended to have mi- 
“grated but to Mecca? The passage, * he shall notcry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice 
< 8 - + te — 
to be heard in the street,” refers to Mahommed, and it cannot apply to Christ who 
A = criced” on the cross. In endeavouring to prove the corruption of the Scriptures, he 
ç Says,“ You ask, what object had the Christians in corrupting the notices of Moham- ~ 
— med ? What! is it no object to cat pork and drink wine ; to avoid praying five times 
= aday, and fast for a month in the year”? Shortly after he says, “I do not mean 
to affirmthat the Scriptures were corrupted in later ages when Christians were 
= numerous and copies multiplied; no; it was in the Say ages ofthe Apostles when F 
Py > Zhere! but few to detect the change:"’ he forgets that the time he alludes to was to l-a 
— more t aan 500 years prior to the existence_of the motives he had before supposed. — 
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= 
but Mr. Pfander is, Se wise in keeping back any farther 
publication until he shall have seen all his adversaries’ replies ; 
then, we understand, he intends to come forward with a general | 
and complete refutation. 

Another discussion, contained in a series of twenty-two letters 
which passed between Mr. Pfander and Maulayvi Syud Ali : 
Hassan,* of Agra, has gained greater celebrity, from its havin l 
been printed in the Khair Kha Hind.t As a translation of this j- 
controversy (though abounding with mistakes,) has appeared 
in the romanized version of that paper, our notice of its contents 
shall be very limited. After an amusing parley, in which the 
Maulavi bargains for the titles of respect by which his prophet 
and Koran are to be mentioned, he introduces his argument in 
the 9th letter, by defining two species of improbability,—logi- A 
cal and experimental; and then he puts this curious question, 
< If by rejecting an experimental, you are forced to believe 
a logical impossibility, —what course does reason recom- 
mend? ”} Mr. Pfander, much against his will, is thus plunged 
among impossibilities; he acknowledges that where a logical 
impossibility is really established, it can under no circum- 
stances be admitted, and must therefore cancel every sup- 
position involved in it; but he denies the sovereignty of 
man’s reason to determine what are absolute impossibilities; sN 
and he demurs to the argument altogether as being foreign to 
the subject in hand. The Maulavi however sticks manfully by 
his first position, asserting that if the doctrine of impossibilities 
be not within man’s reason, and be not settled at the outset, all . 
attempts at reasoning are absurd. After several futile endea- 
vours on Mr. Pfander’s part to draw off the Maulavi to the 
proofs of Christianity, and repeatedly challenging him to 
impugn the reasoning of his Mizan, the controversy falls to the 
ground. The Maulavi’s closing letter afforded Mr. Pfander 
an OPPODC of adding a long and valuable note upon the use 


- 5 . kad heal = 
and abuse of reason in matters of religion, and a sketch of his 


* Syud Ali Hassan is evidently a man of very superior abilities; and we under- 
stand that he holdsa high place in Mahommedan 3 for attainments and learn- 
ing. He is an officer of some standing in the the Sudder Dewany Adalut, N. W. P. * 


+ This isa useful little monthly paper, ———— in Urdu by the Mission at 
Mirzapore : as it oftenlanguishes for want of matter, why do not the Missionaries = 
of other stations contribute an occasional article? itis hard for the Editor to be f 
reduced to the necessity of copying the Government Gazette into its columns — 
much like printing the Acts of Parliament ina Missionary periodical or monthly 
Journal. 


In the 14th letter he illustrates his position by the following example: ‘* If not i 
to credit the fact of a bullock having spoken, imply belief in an infinite series or in the 
> co-existence of contraries, which impossibility must be rejected?” Mr. Pfander’s x 


faculties must have been sadly puzzled to make out the learned Maulavi’s meaning. * 
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argument from the “Mizan ul Haqq.” This controversy pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest, because the line of reasoning taken 
up by the Maulavi, is that which the most sensible and intelli- 
gent Mussulmans adopt; they erect blinded reason into a 
sovereign judge, before which every thing must bow, and they 
find that a very summary and convenient mode of despatching 
the claims of Christianity. We must not, however, imagine 
that this is any thing more than a skirmish on the part of Ali 
Hassan,—the attach is yet to come; he is now printing a work 
at Lucknow in refutation of Christianity and in defence of the 
Koran, at which he has been labouring tor 15 years, and which 
is by the way to contain a full reply to the Mizan as well as to 
the Din Hagg. We now leave Mr. Pfander’s writings with 
regret, and with admiration; let him not forget the singular 
advantages and talents he possesses—nor abandon his post of 
champion of Christianity against the Mahommedans; we are 
sure, if God spare him, that he will soon be again in the field, 
and we heartily wish him God speed in this most momentous 
struggle. 

The most popular work against Christianity in the North 
West Provinces, appears to be the Saulat uz Zaigham, a ram- 
bling desultory attack, full of spite and animosity, and perfectly 
unscrupulous as to the correctness and honesty of its premises, 
but written in a vigorous and attractive style. An abridgement 
of this treatise in Urdu has gained great currency among the 
Mahommedans, and as a reply to it has just issued from the 
press, our readers will probably be interested to know the 
character and merits of both books. The Khulasa i Saulat uz 
Zaigham, professes to have been written 13 years ago, but it 
was only printed within the last three years. Its object, as ‘ 
described in the concluding paragraph, is as follows; “In © 
former times when the Christians were not in power, and the 
noisy violence of their abrogated religion was therfore con- 
cealed, our Professors seldom turned their thoughts towards its 
refutation; but upon the learned of this age, it is incumbent 
and their sacred duty to use every endeavour to overturn their 
faith, otherwise these people by their insidious efforts will 

— ————— mislead whole multitudes. And be not discouraged 
_ = by the knowledge that such attempts will be thrown away upon 
_ the infidels themselves; for when it became generally known 
3 that I had written the Saulat uz Zaigham, people began to 
* dispute with the Padres, White and Williams, and with me, and 
= in the end, by God’s assistance, I overcame them; and the effect 
* that, of their friends, who had turned Christians, two came 
ne and resumed the Mahommedan faith; then Praise be to — 
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God, tlie Lord of both worlds!” The chief peculiarities of this 
treatise are the shameless audacity with which false assertions 
and dishonest proofs are resorted to, and the very lengthened 
extracts (including whole psalms and chapters,) taken from the 
Bible, which by an extraordinary facility of perverse applica- å 
tion are turned into intimations of Mahommed. It is difficult, 
erhaps, impartially to determine, how far many of these may 
be the bona fide convictions of a sincere mind searching 
the confirmation of what it deems the true faith, for we all 
know to what an -extraordinary length the idol prejudice influ- 
ences our conclusions ; but some of the fancies are so conceited 
and puerile, some of them so extravagantly absurd, that the 
most extensive charity will not admit their sincerity. Thus, 
not only is every mention of armies, fear, terror, conquest, 
goodness, dominion,—construed as intended for Mahommed and 
for nobody else, —but the Prophet’s very horses, swords and 
arrows were prefigured,—nay his love of perfumes and hatred 
of garlick and onions were not overlooked; the ‘* white stone” 
of the Revelations must mean the famous stone given by Gabriel 
to Mahommed, or else it is the black stone of the Caaba, which 
once was white; and who could have been predicted to walk 
in “ white garments,” but our prephet who was so fond of 
them ? The descendants of Ishmael, conveniently take up any 
prophecy which belong to the Israelites; “ more are the 
children of the desolate (i. e. of Hagar,) than of the married s 
wife,” viz. Sarah. It is Mecċa that was “ forsaken,” but is 
now “an eternal excellency, the joy of many generations.” 
Again, in the parable of the sower, the three unfruitful species 
of seed are the Greeks, Jews, and Christians;—they that 
produced an hundred fold, the Mahommedans; the “ tares™ are 
the scofħing infidels who were slain in the battle of Bedr, 
and fell into the furnace of hell-fire; the “ righteous,” are of 
course tlie Mahommedans, * who shone forth as the sun.”* In 
the parable of the vineyard, the husbandmen are the Jews, 
who are said +t to have killed Christ, who was called the Son of 
God; the garden was therefore taken from them and given to 
the Arabs; on hearing our Saviour make this assertion, the 


è 





* In the parable of the talents, the king is Christ, the enemies the Jews, and the S : 
Christians who made good use of their talents, are those who doubled them by 
believing on Mahommed. The ‘morning star,” of the Revelations. is the Koran, * 
or perhaps Friday, (the Mahommedan sacred day.) which is Su&édar, or the day of 
Venus the morning star; or Christ may have called himself so, as being the harbin- * 
ger of Mahommed his Sun! 

+ The mode in which he avoids the conclusion which might be drawn from this 
passage of Christ's having been actually crucified, and of his being the Son of God,is 
a beautiful specimen of sophistry. a 
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_ Jews expressed their astonishment; when Christ replied, do 
not be surprised, Isaiah told you this long ago, when hè said, 
“the stone which the builders rejected, i. e., the despised 
Ishmaelites, will become the head of the corner, and thus in 
Mahommed will be fulfilled the blessing promised to Abraham.” 
Such are the dishonest and gratuitous assumptions to which 
the Mahommedans descend. The disquisition on the Farkalete 
and Holy Spirit, are perfect specimens of the Mahommedan’s 
i blasphemous sophistry ;—a counterpart, in our imagination, of 
the Jews who opposed Paul “ contradicting and blaspheming.” 
Various other topics are taken up, sbut they are all treated in 
the same insolent overpowering style. Indeed, the abusive 
. and insulting language made use of in this treatise towards the 
3 blessed Saviour, cannot but cut the Christian to the heart, and 
occasion the most excruciating feelings. 
The reply is written, we understand, by Mr. Rankin, of the 
American Mission at Futtehgurh, and is in some respects a res- 
ectable performance; it does not take up the whole of the 
— —8— positions in detail, but classes them under 
several heads: it is good as far as it goes; but the style is 
lame,* monotonous and meagre, and the author wants the 


= Mr. Rankin fails in the too frequent and inelegant use of the particle af, especi- 


ally in conjunction with the relative ; and the style generally is defective. We strongly 
recommend him to form his modes of diction more upon the model of his adversary, 
and of the many Mahommedan religious works, which issue from the Lucknow press; 
as the Rah i Nijat, Nasihat ul Muslimin, &c. the latter by the way contains many 
nervous addresses and cogent reasonings against idolatry, the style and language of 
Which might be borrowed for our appeals to the Hindus. And whynot go farther in 
the good work of learning from our enemies, and adopt the form in which they publish 
their books. There is nothing which could more tend to make Mr. Rankin’s work 
contemptible in the Mahommedan eye, than its English dress; it is bad enough to ask 
the Mahommedans to put up with our types, why give them our notation too? The 
siopa, commas, colons, semicolons, and notes of interrogation, which disfigure the 
reply to the Saulat uz Zaigham must vastly amuse and sadly puzzle the Mahom- 
medan reader. and probably raise a contemptuous smile: and what is the wse of 


* them ? Good Urdu is perfectly intelligible without stops, and if the style*be bad and 
— obscure, why then they only add to the native reader's difficulty and confusion. The 

star as a stop, is quite sufficient, and even that should be used sparingly. Let us 
By: consult the tastes and adapt our writings to the habits and ideas of our readers : 
_ if we do not, we only defeat our own object; for inconsiderable as such things may 












appear to us, the unfavourable effect upon ¢/eir minds is immense. A late Quarterly 

jew on “ the French Lake,” well described the feeling of repugnance entertained 
by oriental nations towards forcign appearances ; a smart Frenchman (we quote 
_ from memory,) is there stated to be the very quintessence of the aversion and con- 
T « tempt of the Mahommedan, who points to him inthe streets, “ Look, my child, to 
_ what you would come, if you were to deny the prophet and become an infidel!’’ 
_ Adopt, then, the native publications as your model: if you cannot afford to lithograph, 
_ at all events consult the habits of your readers, and keep as close to their favourite 
_ andlong rooted customs as possible; and above all, avoid with the utmost caution, 
© > every ng forcign cither in the construction of your style, or the appearance of 
; — —— If you nears notes, throw them into the lateral margin, and not to the 
ae Ken of the page with distracting marks of reference as in the Din Hagg 










. Man 
d useful publications on this controversy haye issucd from the Allahaba 
cially series of valuable tracts by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, whose introduc- 
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vigorous, lucid, and attractive language of his opponent, to gain 
a favourable audience for his arguments, which are, however, in 
general sound. Nor does he sufficiently descend into particu- * 
lars. However ahsurd many of the arguments in the Saulat uz 2 
Zaigham are, it is proper that they should all have a reply :— 
because the work is in the hands of so many, the ignorance of 
the vast majority of whom is so great, that they will not per- 
ceive the fallacies until they are plainly pointed out. We should 
like, therefore, to see the Saulat uz Zaigham, and a full reply, 
printed in alternate passages, or in parallel columns. The 
frequent and copious extracts from the Bible, which occur in 
almost every page, would afford the writer the most valuable 
arguments found ready to his hand ;—and the concessions made 
by the adversary in their explanation, would form when turned 
against him, materials for the most triumphant conclusions ; 
indeed, we have never seen so favourable an opportunity of 
closing upon an antagonist with an argumentum ad hominem. 
The passages which he has himself brought forward, cannot 
again be withdrawn by him on the plea of interpolation, and 
sufficient has been admitted in their interpretation, to overthrow 
him on his own ground. 

In examining this controversy, we have gone sufficiently into 
details, to show that the three grand obstacles to our success are 
the dishonesty, the prejudgce, and the ignorance of our opponents. 
The first of these it will be sufficient to expose, if we can only 
disseminate the exposition as widely as the original has spread: 
for the removal of the second, we must earnestly petition the 
Majesty on high; and we must endeavour constantly to place 
before their view our mild but firm remonstrances, humbly 
trusting that divine truth will in the end overwhelm all vain 
opposition: the Zast can be vanquished by knowledge alone,— 
and that must therefore be imparted in an attractive form, 
accompanied with as little to offend the pride of our haughty 
adversaries as possible. The two latter,—prejudice and igno- 
rance, are unfortunately almost always combined, and act and 
react upon each other. Henry Martyn’s description of the Per- 
sian, is no less applicable to the Indian Mahommedan; he is a 
compound of ignorance and bigotry; and all access to the one 
is hedged up by the other. = 

That we may learn how best to treat this melancholy state of 
mind, there is no more useful means than the careful perusal of 






tion to the Koran, was noticed in a former number: but most of them labour under 
the disadvantages we have been noticing. Ifour adversaries can afford to lithograph, __ 


why cannot we? Mr. Pfander’s publications are a model as to their appearance, as — 
* = roll as their contents. i - 3 . 9 r z À ite 





— Aidi, which is equally injured by any opprobrious imputation 


‘against his religion. Their prejudices are imbibed, as it were, 
= with their mother’s milk, nourished in childhood by the mar- 
‘yellous tales of their prophet and their saints, and welded into 
_~ an impenetrable system by the constantly recurring ceremonies, 
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which are interwoven with their very existence. We must 
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these controversial tracts. Besides acquiri 

the subject in all its bearings, a thoronete atq ance with the 
Mahommedan ideas and tenets, an habitude and familiarity with 
their modes of polemical reasoning, there Js | a- still fore 
valuable attainment to be gained,—expertence to avoid their 


faults. Arguments may reach to demonstration, and Fet they | 


may not force moral conviction: that. depots, upon great 
variety of circumstances, many of which indeed are. eyond our 
reach, while many may be materially modified by us. Cautious 
and unceasing endeavours, breathing kindriésy, nd love -may 


lessen the prejudices of our opponents, but — en 


sions and imprudent severity will certainly increase and perhaps ~ 


render them insurmountable. Hence the paramou cessity 
for all those who are engaged in this work tô be" intimately 
acquainted, not merely with the rules of logic and the require- 
ments of sound reason, but with the human heart,—with all 
those springs of feeling, of interest, of affection, of desire, which 
are so closely blended with conviction. This can only be fully 
acquired by the patient study of human nature in general, but 
much will be gained if cach tries his own heart in sucha 
crucible as the Saulat uz Zaigham. What effect does the 
haughty demeanour of the Mahommedan have upon you; does 
it not raise an involuntary aversion and dislike of your 
opponent ? If his abuse does not excitg hatred, is it not only 
because its risings are smothered by contempt? And above 
all, his blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, his sneers at all that 
we hold sacred, the dishonour which he puts on the Divine 
founder of our faith, by derogatory insinuations and opprobrious 
epithets,—do they not cut us to the quick, lacerate our feelings, 
and make us cling still closer to those objects which are 
enshrined in our affections? Now, all this, and probably a great 
deal more, does similar language stir up in the Mussulman bosom. 
We all know what a strong principle nationality is, and how 
easily it is wounded ; but the Mahommedan’s is a nationality of 
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rêflectionagpon numberless learned and illustrious characters 
who have adori ‘Christian profession. Now, reverence for 
their — witnesses apd fathers is certainly no less an over- 
powering ĉo ad tin with many, and a comfort and support to 
all, than it is with gfe. . The fact that Islamism has not only stood 
for 13 centuries, but has Pand and progressed, and has seldom 
y.etcowered before its*p ‘nt ffe, must be a strong and satisfac- 
tory reflection “even gfo the more sensible of our opponents. 
Again, we find with them a religious nobility ; the Syuds are the 
Peers of thé Mussulmans: and we see even Mrs. Mir Hassan 
Ali, whoge own feligion should have shown her the futility of 






the title, plumimg herself upon the supposed nobility of her 


foreign connexion : what then must it be, where Islam has been 
the pure Gnd unbroken creed of their ancestors through a suc- 
cession of generations running up to the time of Mahommed! 
How deep rooted must be those feelings of pride, of high and 
ancient parentage inwrought with a faith deemed by them so 
noble, so unparalleled,—a faith which affords salvation to all 
mankind, and which reflects its glory and lustre upon them! If 
any where, we are to expect prejudice,—any where to make 
allowance for it,—surely it must be here: “Let all our arguments, 
then, be framed, all our expressions selected with these feelings 
and prejudices prominently in our view; let there be no unne- 
cessary wounding of the national feeling, no harsh epithets, no 
irritating insinuations. We press this point with the greater 
earnestness, because the provoking insinuations, gratuitous seve- 
rity, and supercilious language, which we sometimes meet with 
are the most powerful adversaries of conviction. “If we wish 
the conversion of the infidel to the Christian faith, can we adopt 
amethod more fitted, by fretting his temper, stirring his scorn, 
and rooting his prejudices, to steel him against conviction, and 
to frustrate the wish.”* Let us not be mistaken; we are boldl 
and unflinchingly to declare the message and truth of the Gospel, 
and the incompatibility of the Mahommedan faith with it, but it 
is to be done with prudence, with kindness, with love. The 
missionary of the cross will find it a difficult thing in the heat 
of controversy, when his own feelings are wounded in the ten- 
derest point, when his Saviour is afresh buffeted in his presence, 
to command his temper and his words ;—and yet it is absolutely— 
necessary, as well for the exemplification of the Christian cha- 
racter, as for the success of his argument. 

There are two more lessons we should learn from this 


* These words were lately employed by an eloquent speaker (already quoted.) to 
describe the chafing effect of an establi ment upon iia withont its pale. OW APDE 
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much more strongly do they apply to the case before us. 
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controversy; the first is, never to employ a weak argument; for 

the effect generally is most disadvantageous to our position, and = © 
we may be certain that it will not escape the eagle eye of our : 
adversary, who will leave all our stronger reasoning, to expose 

its fallacy or weakness. The second is, neyertotforce a prophecy ; 
fanciful and far-fetched interpretations must be studiously avoided 

by ourselves, if we wish with any consisténcy to deny those of* 

the Mahommedans: let our conclusions be always the clear, 
unforced, unquestionable deductions of reason. 

We cannot close the subject without referring to an argu- 
ment, which is strongly urged by all the Mahommedan writers 
we have been reviewing, and which, if proved, would establish 
the divine origin of Mahommedanism; more especially as one 
of its most able supporters is,—will the reader credit us ?—a 
clergyman of the Church of England. Mr. Forster, in his 
« Mahommedanism unveiled,” proposes to explain the success of 
that creed, which he asserts has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for, by considering it as the fulfilment of the bless- 
ing promised to Abraham for Ishmael’s seed.* How eagerly 
would our Maulavis welcome Mr. Forster! Ahmed,t Moham- 
med Ruza,t Kazim Ali,§ and the author of the Saulat uz 
Zaigham,\\ all adopt the very same line of reasoning,—that the 
blessing of Ishmael is fulfilled in Mahommed, that the twelve 
princes are the twelve Imams, and the “innumerable mul- 
titude,{ ” Mussulman believers. Mr. Pfander, Mr. Rankin, and 
all our writers, but Mr. Forster, deny any spiritual accomplish- 
ment, and hold that the promise was fulfilled in the rapid in- 
erease of Ishmacl’s posterity and the twelve princes mentioned 


a in Gen. xxv. Does Mr. Forster, then, acknowledge the truth 
< of Mahommedanism? Oh no, he styles it a “false and spurious 
s revelation,” a “ baleful superstition,” and its author an “ impos- 














£ tor, carthly, sensual, devilish, beyond even the license of his 
= own licentious creed.” Let us see then how he would make 
l out this imposture to be the blessing promised by God to Abra- 
ham; we shall give Mr. Forster’s views as far as possible in his 
own words, and beg of the reader to remark how he blends a 

iritual with a temporal meaning,—the accomplishment of pro- 
phecy with the fulfilment of a promise :— 


— “The basis of the present argument is laid in the existence of a prophetic 
__—~ promise to Abraham, in bebalf of his sons Isaac and Ishmael. By the terms 
of this promise, a blessing is annexed to the posterity of each, and on 
Isl as well as on Isaac, this blessing is pronounced, because he was 





§ Urdu M. S. a 
il Khu-Saul-Zaigh, page 10. 
q Gen, xvi. 10. 










Abraham's seed, and asa special mark of the divine facour. This last con- 
4 sideration is worth attending to ; since a promise to Ishmael, thus connected © 
by Jehovah himself with his descent from the father of the faithful, seems to 
lead the mind naturally beyond the idea of a mere temporal fulfilment. — 
Some sufficient fulfilment, we are certainly authorized and bound to expect __ 
Jor each branch of the ariginal promise. The striking literal correspon- 
dence between the terms of its two parts appears to sanction the farther 
expectation of an analogy equally strong between the respective fulfilments: 
which expectation, moreover, receives fresh warrant from the fact, that the P: 
promise in behalf of Ishmael was granted in answer to a prayer of Abrabam, 7, 
in which he implored for Ishmael, the blessing reserved for Isaac." —{p. 87.) 
The promises thus parallel are found actually to have had a parallel “ fulfil- 
ment, as the facts of the case so #trongly —— in the rise and success of 
Mahommed, and in the temporal and spiritual establishment of the Mahom- 
medan superstition. .... The facts of the analogy are incontrovertible ; 
they require to be solved ; and they admit of but the one satisfactery solu- 
tion. We have only to receive the original promise to Abraham, according 
to the terms of it, as germinant and parallel in both its parts; and to 
recognize in Christianity and Mahommedanism its twofold fulfilment, and 
the whole doubts and difficulties of the question disappear. ™—{(p. 89.) 


»_ a 


In arguing the existence of a spiritual blessing for Ishmael, —_ 
great stress is laid on its being the answer to Abraham's 
prayer. To this our plain objection is, that whatever the 
nature of! the petition was, God vouchsafed only a tem- 
poral blessing. Mr. Forsters reasoning hangs here upon 
a very slender thread, and yet upon that is suspended the whole 
of his argument! he says, the covenant of Ishmael, “ would 
seem, as well from the manner of its announcement, as from a 
the general analogy of character plainly intended by the parallel __ 
terms of the two covenants, to contain a certain real, though A 
low and subordinate, spiritual application. Indeed that Abraham ; 
should have offered up the petition that Ishmael might live in | 
the light of God’s countenance, and under a divine blessing 
and protection (a petition certainly implied by the prayer that 

i he might live before Jehovah, and inherit thè promise granted 
in favour of Isaac,) may be received as conclusive and moral — 
evidence on this point; for a blessing of a merely temporal — 
nature was little likely to be thus sought by ‘the father of the 
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faithful; in whose eyes things temporal appear invariably to p 
have been held in little —— ap 119.) Assuming then s 
by this gratuitous reasoning, the whole point at issue, he b 
proceeds, — — 

“In the case of Isaac, we know the precise manner and steps of the 4 


accomplishment; and in our knowledge of this detail, possess the clue for __ 
investigating the analogous accomplishment, in the case of Ishmael. It is 
requisite only, that the apparent historical fulfilments of the covenant of 
Ishmael shall be found on examination to correspond with the ascertained 
a historical fulfilments of the covenant of Isaac, and if there be any force © 
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in the scriptural analogy established between those brethren, the demonstra- 
tion ania wt in these pages must be considered complete.”"—(p. 132.) 

~- Mr. Forster's ideas, however, of a promised blessing, and “its 
Sulfiiment, are very singular. He assumes that because Hagar 
was a bondswoman, and Ishmael illegitimate, the religion, there- 
fore, of their descendants must partake of the qualities of 
Hoth; in his own language, 


a 
4 
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“If from Isaac was to spring the true religion; from Ishmael there 
might be expected to arise as a counterpart, a spurious faith. If the 
true Messiah, the descendant of Isaac, and —* like him, came by promise, 
was to be the founder of the one creed: a counterfeit Messiah, the descen- 
dant of Ishmael, and who, like him, should come without promise, could be 
the only appropriate founder of the other.” (p. 90.) And again, “ Prophecy 
cannot be supposed to recognize in Ishmael, the child of the flesh, the son 
of the bond-woman, the illegitimate seed, any thing higher than the fore- 
father of a false prophet, and the source of a spurious faith”’—* the arch 
antitype of all preceding false Christs,”—*‘ the spurious Messiah Mahom- 
med.” —({pp- 164 and 140.) 

What! a spurious faith, a false prophet, a counterfeit Messiah, 
the fulfilment of a promised blessing! Is this the mode in 

hich the true and covenant-keeping God fulfils his promises? 
Alas, for the perversions even of a Christian man’s. reason. To 
discover a parallel between Christianity and this “ spurious 
revelation,” is the object of the whole book, and it is effected in 
a very able and masterly manner by a succession of curious 
analogies in the prophetical anticipations,* morality, doctrine, 
ritual, scriptures, heresies, crusades, and civilization of Moha- 
medanism, Judaism and Christianity! These analogies prove 
nothing, because the foundation of the argument, as we have 
shown, is unsound,—there was no spirituality and therefore no 
analogy in the promise,—but they contain a vast fund of use- 
ful information, wrought up into a most interesting form, which 
will well repay the trouble of a perusal. | 

The nature of Mr. Forster’s argument is such that upon 

sroaching it, he is always led into confusion or inconsistency. 
‘Thus at page 102, he acknowledges that the lesser blessing of 
Ishmael was “ manifestly of a temporal nature;” yet he hence 
deduces that, “through the Gospel and the Koran, the promise to 
Abraham, continually advanced towards its fulfilment, in the 





* 


* Some of the historical analogiesare sufficiently far-fetched ; for instance; Christi- 
anity rose in Judea, Mahommedanism numbered it among its carlicst conquests. Jeru- 
_salemwas the site of the Jewish temple, and it is that of the mosque of Omar. Constan- 
inople was the impcrial metropolis, and the cathedral of St. Sophia the central fane 
f castern Christianity ; but that city is now the metropolis of Mohammedans, and the 

Cathedrala mosque. “ Tiree in company in Bight fo egypt Joseph. Mary, Jesus ;— 
nductor : Three in — in flight to Medina, Mahommed, Abube- 

ı Fohaira ;— Gabricl their pretended conductor.” ya 
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posterity of his sons, until of these two brethren was the whe le: 
carth overspread ;” we have here the temporal confused — vith 
a spiritual blessing. Again he says, “ the one was the covenant 
of the spirit; the other the covenant of the flesh,......the arn 2 
of flesh therefore was the natural and proper weapon for its 
enforcement.” It is acknowledged to be “a covenant of the 
flesh,” then why attempt to make it spiritual? Again, “the © 
grand feature in the promise concerning Isaac was, that in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed; and the 
responding feature in the parallel promise respecting Ishmael, r 
a 
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that he should dwell in the presence of all his brethren ;° the 
former it is contended was fulfilled in Christianity, the latter in 
Mahommedanism. But we utterly deny that there is any 
“ responding feature” at all here; Mahommedanism may be- 
the accomplishment of a prophecy, but that is a very different 
thing from the fulfilment of a promise, Mr. Forster would 
make the sacrament of circumcision to “* be equally atthe root 
of both parts of the original covenant, and to be the common 


bond of a certain spiritual relation,—‘ to be a God unto thee f 
and to thy seed after thee; —and we can only tell the force of — 
this application to Ishmael by an investigation of RESULTS," 


(page 130.) This argument, however, proves a great deal too 
much, as it would extend to the whole of Abraham’s seed, in- z 
cluding the children of Ketura.—to whom no special spiritual E: 
blessing was accorded. Mr. Forster sums up the whole of his _ 
arcument thus, “ Isaac becomes the father of the true faith; 
Ishmael,—of a spurious imitation of it ;” but a “ spurious imi- 
tation” is no fulfilment; and if Mahommedanism is actually — 
the fulfilment of the promise it cannot be spurious, but must be 
acknowledged a divine faith. The whole fabric is based upon 
a contradiction and therefore falls to the ground, 

It frequently falls in with Mr. Forsters views to prove — 
Mahommedanism a blessing,—and then it is curious to observe 
how he avoids comparing it with the Gospel. At page 321, he a 
decides that when we “submit Mahommedanism to a compa- — 
rison with Christianity, exclusively of Judaism, we are not 
trying it by the proper and equitablestandard,”—and that it is R 
no more than the barest justice, that the parts of it derived 3 
from the law of Moses, should be tried by that law, instead gf 
being condemned without reserve or discrimination, by another 
rule,—the infinitely perfect law of Christ.” But, considering 
the age in which Miatisnaintudantenn arose, We can see no reason ë 
why us creed should not be tried and condemned by that faith 
which its founder supplanted, and in room of which he substi- 
tuted his own. Again, “some of the most objectionable 
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features of his moral law, instead of being, as heretofore, tried 


= and condemned by the perfect rule of the Gospel, would seem 
entitled to be judged by reference to the source whence it is 
‘derived, and the standard to which it appeals.” The source 7 
E from whence he professes to derive his law is God himself: ; 


why then adopt a lower standard than His word ? 

Elsewhere he says, * the intrinsic merits of Mahommedanism, 
. while utterly beneath comparison with the only true revela- 
fr tion, are yet confessedly superior to those of every other 
religious system which has obtained among men.” (p. 103.)— 
| “As opposed to the Gospel, indeed, Mahommedanism must 
be considered only asa curse; but as the pre-appointed scourge 
of heresy and heathenism, as cleansing the world from the gross 
pollutions of idolatry, and as preparing the way for the recep- 
tion of a purer faith, it may well be regarded as a blessing.” 
3 On a nearer inspection, we fear that Mr. Forster would have 
d 


na raa —— 


modified this praise: the God of the Mahommedans is not 
the true God; and their false worship opposes obstacles to 
conversion, greater perhaps than those of heathenism itself. 
As to the prospective views of Mahommedanism, Mr. Forster’s 
expectations are glowing in the extreme. After expatiating 
on the points common to both creeds, he proceeds, 


“Suppose these, and similar positions, plainly deducible from the Koran 
and its commentators, once brought clearly and conclusively to elucidate the 
authoritative record of Scripture, by men whose zeal shall shine forth on the 
benighted east, sustained by extensive knowledge, and tempered by a wise 
discretion, while their walk among men forms that best of commentaries, 
a living one, on the truth and power of these doctrines ;—suppose episcopal 
Christianity, in a word, one day taught and exemplified in Asia, as it was 
originally taught and exemplified in the Apostolic times, and who, that reflects 
on the whole providential history and relationship of the two religions, 
ean doubt the eventual result throughout the Mahommedan world?” 
(vol. I. p. 400.) And thus, out of the most deadly and devastating apostacy 
with which the justice of Heaven ever visited the sins of men, does the mercy 

of God seem, all along, to have been secretly, but effectually, preparing 
the instrumental means for the glorious re-edification of our Eastern Sion, 
Ng by the final bringing in of Jew, Mahommedan, and Gentile, to the church 
and kingdoin of the Gospel.””—(vol. II. p. 371.) 

S These are bright visions indeed; and may God of His 
= infinite mercy grant them a speedy fulfilment: but we fear 

_ they are not borne out by the premises. Alas! No; there is 
votling in Mohammedanism, which to human aspect and present 
appearance, warrants us in saying that it tends towards Chris- 
~ tianity. At first sight, indeed, we appear to have many 
= advantages in the contest; we have no infidel, and (in one 
= sense,) no deistical views to eppote if the existence of sin, 
and its future punishment, are allowed; t essity of a 
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revelation, and even the facts of the Old and New Testament — 
dispensations, are conceded ; the most of the attributes of God, 
the immaculate conception of Christ, and the miracles which — 
attested his Mission are all admitted. But Mahommed well 
knew that he more than neutralized all these concessions, by 
the suspicions which he cast upon the genuineness of our Scrip- ; 
tures. The Mahommedans believe a Gospel, but it is not “i 
ours: they worship a God, but not the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: they acknowledge a Jesus, but not 
Him who was so called, because he should save his people from 
their sins. Hear Mirza Ibrahim :— ; 

“For we are not sure of the miracles of that Moses and Jesus, of 
whom the Jews and Christians speak; and who as they say did not believe l 
in the Mission of our prophet; but we speak of the miracles of that A 
Moses and Jesus, who have given their testimony to the mission of 
Mahommed: and how great is the diference between them when viewed 
in these different lights? Let it not be said that the persons are the i 
same in both cases. We believe in these prophets, in consequence of their i 
being described in the Koran, and not as described by the Jews and 
Christians.’’—( Cont. tracts. p. 33.) 

Yes,—it must be borne in mind, that it is simply as they are 
mentioned in the Koran, and only because they are mentioned 
there, that the Mohammedan believes in the prophets and the 
Bible; andthe misrepresentations of the Koran not merely des- j 
troy their identity, but substitute a false and noxious* system, | 
which requires exclusive belief, cancels and overturns all preceding 
revelations, and by requiring its adherents to believe all former _ 
scriptures corrupted and interpolated, takes from us the only 
means we have of proving the imposture false. Could the infernal 
counsels of the Apostate angel have devised any more perfect 
and invincible plan for frustrating the Gospel and grace of 
God? 

It is true, indeed, that the Koran contains many plagiarisms f 
from the Bible, and abounds therefore with ——— to the 
truth; and it might have been hoped that these would prove 
as foundations upon which to build, as a fulcrum whereon to aly 
our arguments; but it appears to be a melancholy truth, that l 
in some stages of human nature, a certain amount of light and $ 
knowledge only renders it more difficult to drive the bigot from 
his prejudices. Thus the Mussulman is conscious of possessing 
truths, behind which he proudly entrenches himself, persuading 
himself that he has the wole truth, and that every thing else is 
absurd. ‘The supposed advantages then,—the points common _ 






* Mr. Forster, having puntea a verse fromthe Koran, says, be the matter asse 7 
true or false, this assured y,is none other than the voice of Satan speaking by th 
mouth of a “ false apostle.”"—Strange Epithets. for the promised blessing! af: 
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to both, are thus turned into a barrier against us,—into a thick, — 
and, to human effort, impenetrable veil, which effectually excludes J 
- every glimmering of the true light. How delusive, therefore, 


= are the anticipations quoted with approbation by Mr. Forster, -= 
' (vol. I, p. 107.) “ Since we find among the followers of Mahom- 
J med, such favourable prepossessions, and established doctrines, 


AS WILL RENDER EASY THE APPROACH TO THEIR CONVER- 

SION, neither force of obligation, NOR PROSPECT OF SUCCESS,” 

is wanting to encourage our progress, and animate our zeal :” and 
P again, he affirms, that the two religions “hold so many great funda- 
‘ mentals in common, that they contain a natural and necessary 
i tend. to cgnvergence :—the imperfect scheme, when its provi- 

dential work shall have been accomplished, becoming absorbed 
in the perfect, and the moon of Mahommed resigning its borrowed 
= rays, to melt in the undivided light of the everlasting Gospel.” 
5 It is certainly a novel idea to speak of Mahommed or his 
Koran, under the simile of the moon; his own peoplef style him 
the sun, and our Saviour the moon, and they would laugh to 
scorn any mention of “ borrowed light” for their prophet. The 
radiancy of Judaism, indeed, bore testimony, like the moon, 
to the existence of an unseen but approaching luminary ; but that 
of Mahommedanism is a baleful vapour luring only to destruc- - 
tion. 

These are melancholy reflections. Have we, then, no more en- 
couraging thoughts with which toconclude this article; have all our 
efforts been thrown away; and after all this controversy, do we find 
our cause not in the least advanced ? God forbid! for, amid these 
v$ discouragements, we think we can discern the pleasing tokens of 
z actual progress. And first, the Mahommedans, it is evident, are 

closely and carefully examining our Scriptures; this, the contro- 
yersy we have been considering leaves without a doubt: the 
simple fact, therefore, of the perusal of the word of God is a step 
ined, and with His blessing will lead to favourable results. 
= Again, as the controversy advances, and books on the subject 
= are spread abroad, the mistaken views, which Mahommedans 
have hitherto entertained of most of our leading doctrines, will 
_ be removed, and correct and scriptural knowledge substituted 
in their stead; this will of necessity sweep away many of their 
_ strongholds which were built on erroneous notions of Chris- 
_ tianity ;—and if they continue faithless, it will be in the face of 
the clearest light. Wetrust, too, that christian character is now 
more generally exhibited to the view of our adversaries; and its 
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excellencies and ces“ cannot fail (if we are but true to our 
profession,) to aid their conviction of the truth of our e 
faith. And, lastly, we look with anxious hope, to the society of 
native christians, which we earnestly expect will soon spring 
from among our Orphan asylums and converts generally, ant 
to the effect which appeals, thus sounding from among themselves, 
and addressing their feelings and reason with native home-dratwn 
aretments (to which we have but little access,) will have 
throughout the country. 

But of all human means we trust most to those exhibitions 
of earnestness and anxiety, which christian love is now prompting 
its professors to put into active motion.* Yes; itjs a matter of 
joy and congratulation, that the attitude, which Protestant evan- 
eelical Europe and America are now assuming, is just that which 
is likely to strike conviction into the frozen heart of the Ma- 
hommedan. When he sees Christians so vitally alive to the 
infinite blessings their religion is calculated to impart ;—so 
tenderly concerned for the perishing condition of his brother 
Mahommedans and Heathens,—and so filled with burning love 
and zeal to make them sharers of their own blessings, as cheer- 
fully to undergo loss and suffer privation ;—/¢/zs is a practical 
argument, the most likely of any to convince him of the realit 
and divine nature of the Gospel. God be praised that Christia- 
nity is beginning gradually to assume her rightful position; and 
no sooner shall she have fully done so, than a light must break 
forth establishing, before the world, her truth and the unspeak- 
able difference between her and every false religion. 

In conclusion, we would earnestly press the necessity which 
lies upon all of removing, as far as their ability extends, the 
ignorance of the Mahommedans; and the responsibility those 
are under, who possess the requisite qualifications, of affordi 
them access to those numerous subjects, a knowledge of whic 
we are obliged to pre-suppose in most of our religious discussions. 
Let us attend to Dr. Lee:—** In ancient History and Serip- 
ture, the Persians are necessarily very ignorant,t the best means 


* We recollect a simple anecdote in a late number of the * Calcutta Free Church- 
man,” which vividly exemplifies what we mean: A person who had long sought in 
vain the conversion of an infidel neighbour, once burst into tears in his presence, and 
could say nothing more to bis astonished friend than “Oh, I am concerned for your 
soul.”* This exhibition of feeling meletd the rigid scepticism which no arguments could 
affect. We do not mean to imply that untempered zeal should be employed or 
encouraged towards the conversion of ovr infidel neighbours ; but we do alters 
that concrenn for their salvation, appearing in all our conduct, would be the most 
cogent of all arguments we could resort to; it would prove the steadfastness of 
our faith, andthe value we put upon the blessings it carries with it. 


+ As an instance of the ignorance of our ies in History, we may mention 
a passage in the Saudat us Zaigham, where the 
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author adduces the fall of Babylon, 
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they have of obtaining cither being the fragments found in the 
Koran or the traditions: nor is there much probability of their ‘ 
improving in this respect, until they shall possess a good trans- 
lation of the whole Bible, with some such works as the connec- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments by Prideaux, the „ 
connections of sacred and profane History by Shuckford, and 
some good commentary on the Text of Scripture.”—{ Pref. p. 


And again: “ It would be well to translate into the Pérsian 
some of our standard books on the apparent contradictions of 
the Scriptures, with Paley’s evidences of Christianity, or the 
recent work of Mr. Sumner.” Mere* translations, however, 
will seldom or ever do; they must be adapted and remodelled, 
leaving out much that would be unsuitable to an oriental,—and 
supplying much that would be superfluous to a European 
reader. We would urge this sacred and paramount duty, as 
incumbent not upon our Indian Society alone, but upon the 
learned of England. Mahommedanism is not, like the religion 
of the Hindu, a subject foreign to the European; for twelve 
centuries it has been his near neighbour ; it effected a footing in 
Spain and Italy, and it now reigns in Turkey ; from the stores of 
its learning was the darknsss of the middle ages first enlightened ; 
and our libraries are full of learned and controversial works in 
defence and in defiance of both religions. Why then have we 
not more instances of our countrymen treading inthe steps of ~ 
Dr. Lee? The stimulus of a prize is sufficient to entice the 
learned inmates of Oxford and Cambridge to combat the remote 
and dimly distinguished tenets of the Hindu. And shall not the 
interest and proximity of the subject, its close connection with 
Europe, and the ample resources near at hand for obtaining a 
knowledge of the principles of Islam, be sufficient to tempt our n 


— ¢ 


as the accomplishment of ancient prophecies in favour of Mahommed. He says, 
plausibly enough. that Isaiah and Jeremiah successively predicted the destruction of 

pe this city, but had it fallen in their times, its overthrow would not again have been 

f foretold by St. John in the Revelations. At last, he tells us, the priest Sdtih pre- ! 
dicted it to Noushirvan, as about to follow the establishment of Mahommed’s creed. 

Our adversary here has evidently the best of the argument, in the eyes of his fellow 

o> Mussulmans ; and it will be diificult to disabuse them of the error, and of the idea 

eo that we are deceiving them in representing John’s as a spiritual Babylon without 

considerable knowledge of History on their part. 

s 


— @ A thousand such works are urgently required: when will our philanthropic spirit 
prompt us to supply our native fellow subjects with a theological library? A run- k 
ning commentary on the whole Bible, but especially on the New Testament, is ur- \ 
gently needed. Brief notes taking up and satisfactorily explaining every difficulty, 
Syed hed in the margin of the text, would prove an invaluable book ; such’ 
_ & work should be executed so as to accommodate the native taste; take the ‘Lucknow 
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learned and pious countrymen to come forward in the 
medan contest ; and_ thus without the labour or the l 
of a missionary life, to forward the Christian cause by aids 
more valuable than thousands of silver and gold ? = 

We would also impress upon those who are unable to help by 
writing themselves, the duty which the more heavily devolves 
upon them of furnishing means for the printing, and forwardi 
the circulation, of the books which are already provided. e 
und@rstand that Mr. Pfander’s works are nearly out of print; 
and we would strongly recommend that five, or, if possible, ter 
thousand copies of Mizan ul Haqq, and two thousand of the 
other treatises, be struck off in Urdu, and a reasonable propor- 
tion in Persian; for this, we believe, extraordinary funds will 
be required, but we are greatly mistaken if the Christian 
public, when fully and intelligently awakened to a sense of the 
magnitude and urgency of the object, will be backward in 
furnishing them. At all events, we feel that, in thus promi- 
nently directing public attention to the subject, we have dis- 
charged a duty towards one of the worthiest of men and one of 
the noblest of causes. Of Mr. Pfander or‘his writings, many 
of our Indian residents may probably have never heard. And 
if what has been written shall prove the means of leading any of 
them so to esteem the author and so to appreciate the value of 
his works, as to stir them up to lend effective aid in circulating 
them throughout the Mahommedan world,” one great object 
which we had in view shall have been gained. The Rey. 
tleman himself is an ordained minister of the Church of E 
land; and it is by the multiplication of such agents, that that 
or any other branch of the Christian church can expect to 
obtain asecure footing and permanent ascendancy among the 
hitherto unreclaimed realms of heathenism. 


— — 


Since writing the above article we have perused the treatise 
published by the Mujtahid of Lucknow, to which a reference 
was made at page 447. At the close of the volume are printed 
the letters which passed between the Mujtahid and Mr. 
Pfander, who appears to have forwarded his books to the 
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Professor in the middle of 1842. The Professor replied, as we 
have before stated, in a very courteous manner, complimented 
Mr. Pfander on the uncommon merit of his productions, and 
informed him that he had set one of his pupils to furnisha 
reply. The author of the book, therefore, is not the Shia 
Professor, but Syud Mahommed Hadi, whose father, and the be 
present Mujtahid, are sons of the famous Syud Dildar Ali, 
who we believe gained great celebrity by his travels in Arabia, 
Persia, and other countries, and being a pillar of the Shia faith, 
and a man famed for his attainments, became the spiritual guide 
of the king, and the Mujtahid of Lucknow. The office would 
appear to be in some measure hereditary, and the incumbent is 
said to be enriched by the free will offerings of the Oude nobi- 
lity,—<o that the position is not only a dignified but a lucrative 
one. 


The work is entitled: jue! „panaan | sof as 
p > 3 — — — 
oii yl ya Y| gaie pK y eu ¥/ ASG that is, “ The 
Curtain unveiled tò display the Miftah ul Asrar, or key of § 
secrets broken, and the doctrines of a certain Christian minister 
refuted.” It is written in very high Persian, and abounds with 
Arabic phrases ; the author, indeed, frequently breaks into whole 
sentences and even pages of Arabic, especially where he reduces ~~ 
his reasoning to a logical form: he may probably have found — 
that the technical and laconic language of the Arabians enabled 
$ him at times to express his ideas with greater exactness 
“ ecision, but the general effect is to give an appearance of pe- 
| ntry and desire of display. The arrangement of the treatise 
= is much the same as we recommended for a reply to the Saulat uz — 
 Laigham; a quotation is made from the Miftah ul Asrar, com- £ 
_ prising generally a whole chapter or division, and headed with “= 


ke the words, — Js “thus writes the Christian,” in large 


A 


letters; at the close follows his reply, begun in a similar man- 
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ic — with the words, — * 5 “I say in reply aa 


© At tbe same time he forwarded, for Mr. Pfander’s perusal, five tracts in refu- 
= tation of the Christian religion ; of these, one is a reply to the Dalail Wafiah, ® — 
_ Which is notiecd in Saulat uz Zaigham, but which we have not seen. Another is — 
_ 8M account of some controversies with the Rev, William Bowley, of Chunar, = wan 
—— ————— —— in oe —— nar eA arn Ae eee iis 
l statemen ps re Josep olf,” whois sta be 
ted Lucknow, and proclaimed the advent of our Saviour as about to take plac 
ears; this is a topic is more than once mentioned with aon: as e 
to err in the interpretation of their Script 
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from Him I seek assistance.” After his general remarks, if he > 


has occasion to notice any passage in particular, he introduces 
it with the title, 53 “ His words,” and proceeds to give his 


answer as above. This mode of reply we strongly recommend 
for imitation on similar occasions; the headings mark the alter- 
nations of text and commentary, as clearly any division into 
chapters could, and the whole is a most con ient as well as 
strictly oriental mode of composition. 

The line of attack shows the subtilty and skill of our adver- 
saries. The Mujtahid, in his letter to Mr. Pfander, assumes 
that the turning point between us is the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Now this is quite a mistake. The turning point is the genuine- 
ness and integrity of our Scriptures; when that is proved, the 
truth of the Christian religion and falsity of Mahommedanism 
follow quite independently of the Trinity or any other Christian 
doctrines ; these are, indeed, valuable subsidiary arguments, for 
they prove the Koran to oppose previous revelation, but they are 
all involved in the soundness of the Scriptures, and till that is 
proved on our side, or disproved on the part of the Mahomme- 
dans, the argument must remain incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
To have rendered the present attack, therefore, in any degree a 
fair one, the author was bound either to have acknowledged the 
genuineness of the Bible, or proved its corruption; but instead 
of this, he passes over the Mizan ul Haqq, with the sneer, that its 
arguments had been formerly refuted, and that it might more 
aptly have been called the Mizan i Batil,* and proceeds to analyze 
and discuss the contents of the Miftah ul Asrar. The unfair 
position gives him this advantage that it enables him to take up 
at pleasure the whole range of objections usually brought against 
us; the object of attack is the most profound and mysterious doc- 
trines of Revelation;—he appeals to reason to attest its ab- 
surdity and impossibility,—thence he insinuates the corruption of 
our Scriptures, and covertly advances other arguments towards 
the same point. He proceeds farther, denies that our Scriptures, 
even as they stand, contain the disputed tenets, and, by throwin 
into the shade the stronger passages adduced by Mr. Pfander, 
by describing others as metaphorical, by applying a few 
to Mahommed, and explaining away the remainder, he in 








. 


* He says, however, in the course of his book, that he meditates a reply to the 
Mizdn uł Hagg, and we hope he will accomplish it. The integrity of the Scriptures 
is the ground upon which our closest struggle must take place, ot which the Mussul- 


covert attacks. 


mans are very shy; they hardly cver approach it fairly and openly, but delight in 
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appearance destroys the amount of cumulative evidence 
which before appeared irresistible: but the most unjust and 
gratuitous portion of his books is that which rejects i foto, 
the Acts and Epistles, and assumes that the four Gospels alone 
are to be regarded as inspired,—the rest being of no more 
value than the Hyatul Kulúb, or other Mahommedan Histories.” 
Taking up such ground, and assuming to himself such unbounded 
license of dispen with our evidence, it is not to be wondered 
that the Divinity of Christ and the Trinity are dogmatically 
rejected by the writer as unfounded and absurd, and pronounced 
to be the fabrications of a heated imagination. But we proceed 
to notice a few of his chief lines of reasoning and most remark- 
able arguments, which will probably prove interesting to many 
of the friends of native improvement: - 
The grand feature of his book, is, that he constitutes reason 

the supreme Judge, and that in the view of reason the Divinity 

of Christ and the Trinity are held to be absolute impossibilities. 

=~ On both points he is directly at issue with Mr. Pfander, yet he 
regards his own positions as axiomatic, and proceeds quietly to 
draw his inferences from them. His work is therefore entirely 
beside the point ; it may be very profitable to those who accord in 
his axioms, but it cannot be regarded as any reply to the Miftah, 
until he strengthens his premises by argument and proof. The 
steps by which he advances to the supremacy of reason, are 
a mere frivolous quibble :—revelation cannot be proved without 
reason, because it must be communicated through a prophet, 
whose mission cannot be established until the existence and 
nature of the deity by whom he is commissioned be ascertained 5 

: and that can be done by reason alone; therefore, reason is ~ 

S prior to revelation, and to imagine anything proved by revela- 

~ tion which is contrary to reason is to imagine a thing to be 

proved by itself, which is absurd: and hence he deduces that 

_ revelation must bend to reason, and that anything in the 

_ former which opposes the latter, must be explained as metapho- 

= ricalor abandoned altogether. From such premises, we nee 

= not be astonished to hear him confess, that were the Trinity or | 

any (so called) impossibility contained in an acknowledged revela- 

_ tion, it must be rejected as incapable of roof; and that 

= tkerefore if it were shown to exist in our Scriptures, the fact 


= would prove their corruption not the truth of the doctrine. 
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_ accuses his adversary of substituting in their stead an empty 


Our opponent thus enters the arena a : 
utmost possible amount of evidence; it was needfess 
to have advanced farther; with a mind so pre 


discussion ? : 
To the argument, that our reason is feeble, and that a thousand — 
things about us are as incomprehensible as the, divine mystery, 
he replies, that these things occur in creati are therefore 
nothing to the point. Every thing that we can think of, he 
divides into three classes ;*—the self-existent being from whose 
nature the very idea of change or imperfection is barred; the 
impossible, or what cannot be imagined to exist; and the possible, 
of which the existence and non-existence are equally likely. 
But all the mysteries of nature he contends, belong to the third 
class, and being liable to change and composition cannot be re- 
garded as analogies of the Divine nature; and real trinity in 
unity is included in the second category, and, therefore, the mys- 
teries of nature, however incomprehensible, cannot affe®t its 
impossibility. He thus asserts that the doctrine in dispute is 
not incomprehensible but clearly impossible; and he accuses Mr. 
Pfander of confounding that which it is impossible to compre- 
hend, with what we comprehend to be impossible ?+ Thus by 
begging the question, he renders his reasoning inconclusive. 
The Maulavi is fond of insinuating that Mr. Pfander has 
quite excluded reason from the argument, and feigns surprise 
that he should have recourse to that abstract reasoning which 





_ he has once renounced. Reason, he pretends, is abjured by us 


only for the occasion; in one sense indeed,—we do reject our 
own reason,—by taking up with that of the Devil. He 
taunts his opponent,—* at times you affect the extreme of piety, 
abandon your reason, and follow only the werd; at others, you 


hold the most extravagant absurdities, which you have fabri- 
cated out of your own head, and even in opposition to the 


Scripture !” Thus (p. 42) he takes Mr. Pfander to task for 


having mentioned the planets as hung in the air ; he proves from 
the Old Testament, the creation of a material Heavens, and 
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space, upon the mere hypothesis of our star-gazing philosophers, 
é and in direct contradiction to the general voice of Astronomy 
and Revelation.* The Maulavi’s views on this subject are most 4 
} unfounded, and show that he cannot distinguish between the 3 
— use andthe abuse of reason; he can not, or will not, see that we 2 
Z may employ reason to ascertain the existence of the Deity 
i (without presuming to search out the mysteries of His nature, ) 
and to guide us in recognizing His revelation; here reason 
must stop, and henceforth her only legitimate office is to search 
into the contents and discover the meaning of the Divine 3 
record. Until this principle be admitted we have little to hope rd 
from Mahommedan discussion: we do not, however, believe ; 
that the sovereignty of reason in divine mysteries is held by 
z our opponents from conviction, but that it is in most cases as- 
3 sumed for the nonce, as the surest and mpst expeditious mode ) 
of refuting our arguments. The Mahommedans, indeed, are 3 
3 extremely superstitious ; they dare not apply the rule to their | 
k own faith, andare more ready to incline towards credulity, than 
3 to exercise the unfettered license of reason. 

In taking up the argument from Scripture, the Maulavi 
opposes to Christs assumption of Divine attributes, his own 
express avowal of subordination; these attributes cannot be 
proved to exist in his nature independently and absolutely (which 
alone would imply Divinity,) for they are generally spoken of 
as derived from the Father, and this dependence is inadmissible f 
in the idea of the Divine nature. ] 

His union with the Father is stated to be a union of spirits, 
like that which subsists among believers, and the word “ for- — ; 


dia 





>. saken” pronounced upon the cross, is adduced as clearly proving 
the absence of any closer connection. He holds that there are 
two applications of the word God, one of which was, in the Old ) 
_ ‘Testament, used towards prophets and princes, and in the New 
to Christ; and he dextrously adduces our Saviour’s quotation, 
“ T said ye are Gods,” as perfectly conclusive upon this head. 
_ ‘The argument of obeisance and adoration he treats in the same 
= way, but does not explain how St. Thomas came to join them 

= together in his act of worship. The “word” and “spirit of 
_ God,” are explained in the usual manner, with nearly as much 
bigotry and quite as much absurdity, as the authors we have 


A 
















-Not long after the publication of this book, Mr. Pfander received a note regard- 
ng it, from a learned Hindu resident of Lucknow, well versed apparently in Arabic 
iophy <: he discards the views of the Maulavi, and holds, that —— to 
hand Hindu Philosophy there is no material Heavens, and that a sect of 

medan Phi DBO phers profess the same belief, though the remainder are bound 
posite doctrine, as a part of their religious system. Hs rh Oh ee a 
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already considered. The mord means the particle “Be,” by — 
whjch all things were created, and specially Christ, who was 


born without a father; “the word be was in the begin- 
ning,” before all creation, “and the word was God,” that is, 
by an ellipse, * was the word of God;” and “the word became 
flesh,” that is, was the cause of Christ's birth!* To the Catholic 
interpretation of this passage he opposes the dictates of reason 
regarding the impossibility of the incarnation ef God; and he 
asserts that Mr. Pfander has mistranslated the words “ dwelt 


”- s . * - * Gee 
among us,”"—the Arabic version having in this place, G3 ihe 


“he entered into us,” which involves the doctrine of migration 


. - Ji- a r 2 
or communication of the divine essence to anothe , ál J 
> 


a tenet regarded by orthodox Mussulmans with peculiar horror. 
Had the Maulavi consulted the original, he would have found 
that the words coxiiwoe ty nui», were most aptly rendered by 


=> Fy! le Nee °)3 5: Indeed, the Maulavi is too much in the 


habit of throwing grave suspicions on the integrity of Mr. 
Ptander’s views and translations, merely on the authority of 
Arabic translations ; this may for a time acquire for him some 
credit with his unlearned brethren, but as soon as the untena- 
bleness of his positions become generally known, ùt will end 
only in his confusion: we would strongly recommend the 
Maulavi to become a student in Greek and Hebrew at the 
Lucknow Martinere, and to make himself thoroughly master of 


* Of his frivolous ——— of the Sacred text, a few examples may be accept- 
able: -** No man hath ascended up to Heaven, but he that came down from heaven ape 

this, and all similior passages os ** | am from above,” apply equally to Elijah, who 

niso ‘ascended up™ and must therefore have alto **come down from heaven." 

The last clause, ‘* even the son of man which is in heaven,’’ is denied as an inte & 
lation, and a curious tradition is mentioned (page 73) of Imam Riza having ublicly 
stated before a Christian minister called Jlatiulig, who could not deny the cor- 
rectness of the quotation, that the verse originally ran thus; * Verily verily, m 
disciples, I say unto you that no man shall ascend into heaven, but he that descend 

from heaven, — except the camel-mounted, the last of the Prophets,—he indeed will x 
ascend to heaven, and again descend,” referring to Mahommed's mirage ; and this — 
tradition he says is a thousand times more deserving of credit than all your corrupted * 
Gospels put together. Even admitting the present reading, he says,“ who is in 
heaven,” does not mean actual presence there, but alludes, by a common mode of 5 
speech, to his residence in heaven as being close at hand. The power of raising the F 
dead, which Christ assumed as inherent in himself, he gratuitously describes as 4 
referring to the approaching miracle of Lazarus, and as implying no higher virtue 4 
than Elisha —— His presence, promised to his disciples to the end of the 
world, is explained metaphorically, * I shall be so aware of the state of each that, 
as it were, I shall be always in the midst of you ;"’ or if it does mean spiritual pre- 
sence, itis nothing more than what we believe of other angels, and extends at most 
to the Judgment day,—intimating that then like other men, he must dic. 
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+ those languages, before he again ventures to call in question the 
renderings of competent persons. 

The proofs from the Old Testament he treats with still less 

fairness; he passes over some of the most important passages, 

a and under the pretext that many of them apply to Mahommed, 

he takes the opportunity of advancing a great many others ;* 

and at last, quite forgetting the object of his book, produces 

what he considers two irrefragable arguments in substan- 

tiation of Mahommed’s mission; the first is, the perfection 

of his religion as a code of morals and director of devo- 

tion: the second is, that Mahommed must have been either 

a true prophet oramadman. He proves by his many virtues and 

talents that he was not the latter, and triumphantly asserts 

that he must have been the former.t He forgets that the 

same argument applies with incalculably greater weight to the 

apostles; for with them, we have many claimants to inspira- 

tion, instead of one,—we have pure morals,—and an utter 
absence of any worldly motive. 

In taking up the chapter on the Trinity and Divinity of the 

Holy Ghost, he leaves almost unnoticed the strong passages 

and reasoning from the New Testament, and dwells upon the 

uncertain intimations, which Mr. Ptander himself acknow- 

ledged, were no more than allusions. He mistakes the gift and 

$ influences of the Holy Ghost, for that Divine spirit itself; and 

asserts that our doctrine would lead to the supposition that 

Christ was in the womb of Elizabeth and Mary at the same 

time; for “ John was filled with the Holy Ghost from his 


* Like Kazim Ali he applies the glorious promises of the XLII. of Isaiah to 
Mahommed ; though with greater candour. but less consistency, he allows that the 
introductory verses ‘* he shall not crs, &c.’’ refer to Jesus. With similar — tele ATE 
he holds that partof the second psalm applies to Jesus, and part to Mahommed; 


- but be docs cot show us how to distinguish between the two. He denies that the 
p 53rd of Isaiah can refer to Christ, because at V. 10, it is said, ** He shall see his 
i r seed ;*’ on the contrary, he holds, that V. 15, which contains promises of * a por- 
E tion with the great and spoil with the strong,’’ is an evident token of Mahommed, 
EY forgetting the remarkable words that follow, ‘* because he bath poured out his soul 


unto death, &c.” The commencement, too, of this chapter he insists could not 
designate Christ, because the Prophet speaks in the past tense, ‘* he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not; it can therefore only mean that “ we despised and 
| rejected Ishmael.’ sand, by a common figure of speech his descendant Mahommed 
in him: the“ root out of a dry ground,’’ isa reference to Hagar, who, to worldly 
be ance, was an unlikely source for a prophet ;—or more probably to the arid 
; of Mecca, noted for their dryness and sterility. Araiye when the idea of his 
J prophet gets into a Mussulman’'s head, it would appear as if all sense and reason 
ot outof it! 
= f The learned Hindu of Lucknow, referred to in a former note, attacks the 
— ulavi on this point; he asserts that he has omitted a supposition which was 
much more likely than cither of those he mentioned. viz. t of fraud,—which 
body but the Mahommedans themselves attribute to their prophet. It is very 
to sce the subject so soon attract the notice of the Hindus, and elicit so 
nent a criticism, | | l; 

































mother’s womb.” He holds that it means — re 
tance, or the spirit of faith, which was imparted by the apostles 
to those who believed. The Athanisian creed, turned into 





attributes and nature of one person in the bl E 
another, as he affirms he is warranted to do upon the supposi- 
tion of real unity, he reduces the doctrine ad absurdum, and 
holds it up in a variety of lights, as involving contradictions 
and impossibilities. He wilfully omits, throughout his reply, 
the orthodox doctrine of the two natures of Christ, whic 
had he approached the subject in a proper spirit,—would have 
extricated him from many of his dilemmas. 

The examples and analogies from nature are rejected, 
because, while the unity is that of figure or substance, the 
plurality is stated to consist in parts or qualities. He does 
not fail to take Mr. Pfander to task for the examples of the 
circle, &c.; but his language is perhaps less strong and improper 
than that of other Mahommedans upon similar occasions. 
Our opinion of the disadvantage of these illustrations, is, 
if possible, strengthened by the Maulavi’s remarks, and we 
trust that they will find due consideration with Mr. Pfander.* 
The disadvantage of metaphysical reasoning on this vitally 
important subject is strikingly shown at pp. 153, 154, and 
229, where it 1s assumed by our opponent that we consider 
the Son and the Holy Ghost to i manifestations of the 
divine essence; the former being the attribute of wisdom 
or intelligence, the latter, of power and love. Such views are far 
from scriptural, and however carefully the language may be 
chosen, are undoubtedly prone to denude the Blessed Persons 
of that individuality which the Bible attributes to them. 

The Maulavi exults that his adversary has been driven 
for examples of the Trinity, to the tenets of idolatrous— 
nations and heathen philosophers, and quotes the proverb 


Arabic by Sabat, is brought forward, and by applying the | 
Pr inity to 


eo P * 
sot LG (een > jj “the drowning man catches at 
Ps 


7 r -> >» 
every straw,”—to intimate that he could only have adopted so 


* We apprehend that the verbal criticism upon the terms c 2) and oe soul 


and /ife, is correct: AS bY di and whe >) are certainly more in 


accordance with the oriental idea, although the former, may not perfectly ex 

meaning of soul : the Maulavi is naturally surprised at the * nomenclature. * 
asks with wonder what that ¿ifø is which stands ‘ between’? the soul and body ; at 
he requires whether between — to place or time; there may however be as much __ 
waggery a8 real surprise, in remarks, i * 
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dangerous and fatal an expedient from the badness of his 
cause.* He warns him that religion is 2 serious and a 
delicate subject, and that we are not here as in worldly 


+ matters, to seek assistance from all by force or by fraud.tf 
| If these remarks be the genuine dictates of his mind, they 
k show how totally he misunderstands Mr. Pfander’s argument, 
5 which is to prove the consistency of a species of plurality 
p in unity with human reason: now, the Grecian philosophers, 
9 for instance, had certainly by nature as strong and sound a 
a faculty of reason as our adversaries or we possess; and since 
A it is upon reason, unaided by revelation, that the Mahommedan 
& hangs his cause, it is surely reasonable in us to adduce the 
_ evidence of impartial reasoners, whose minds, unwarped by 
= any prejudices we may be supposed to contract, directed the 
A intensest thought towards the discovery of the mode in which 
=the Divine Being exists: such deductions, surely we may safely 
d oppose to the simple pse dixit of our adversaries, without 
_ being suspected of any intention to countenance the doctrines 
_ themselves. The sufis are abused by the Maulavi, as unbe- 


lievers, still more than ourselves, but he will not admit that 
their views in any degree assist us; because first, they hold 
a greater variety of manifestations than mere intelligence and 
will, and the analogy, therefore, proves too much; and, secondly, 
their doctrines are not allowed by the orthodox Mussulmans. 
He likewise accuses Mr. Pfander of inconsistency, in first 
representing these sufi philosophers as believing in a trinity, 
and afterwards asserting that absolute metaphysical unity would 
land its professor in the sufi error of regarding the divinity 
as a mere existénce, and all creation his attributes. He 





= distinctly denies that they or any other Mussulmans look 
$ upon the deity as a rigid metaphysical unity,—but as a being 


endowed with attributes and perfections, although absolutely 
one in person and individuality.t 









S LA 
* He throws the proverb in ourtecth œ i] sę j Idolatry and infi- 
als — | 


—— delity of every shade, are but one religion,—implying that we and the idolaters are . 


= mnch alike in error. 


= + He denies that the Hindus hold plurality in unity regarding their deity ; 
_afferting that Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesh, represent the angels A-rafael, Michael, 
_ and Azrael, and are in fact only the ministers of the Deity; and he makes large 
= extracts upon this subject from a Persian writer. He, accordingly, denies that they 
hold the incarnation of the Deity. 

p On this subject, we may mention that the Persian and Engiish Dictionaries 
__ afford little facility for discovering the metaphysica! or technical meaning of philosophi- 
cal terms. If the learced editor of the last edition of Richardson's dictionary, would 
s deficiency, in the new edition which we understand is under —— 

d confer a va t favour upon the Persian scholar. Such meanings would 
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Mr. Pfander’s most important concluding chapter he treats 
with contempt, and allots but six pages to its reply. The 
knowledge of God, he says, can be obtained only in accordance 
with reason and revelation, and both he affirms point to 
unity and not to trinity. That the salvation of man is 
dependent upon this subject, he ridicules as the height of 
absurdity, because, he says, we hold that Christ actually 
descended into Mell, a shocking blasphemy which no other 
people ever dared to affirm of their prophet.* The all-import- 
ant doctrine of Christs vicarious suffering he treats with 
scorn, and applies to us this proverb,— 

“ They flee for refuge from the rain, 

And stand for shelter *neath the drain,+ ”— 
that is, in seeking to escape from a slight misfortune, viz. the 
punishment of our sins, we run into the greater danger of 
charging God with extreme injustice, in inflicting the punish- 
ment of the guilty upon the innocent. Having thus abandoned 
the atonement, he satisfies himself with saying that faith in 
Christ, to which pardon is promised, is nothing more nor 
less than the faith and obedience which every prophet has 
insisted upon, and in return for which he has promised the 
same blessings. 

Upon the whole, we see nothing to discourage us in this 
production. The fallacy of the greater part of the reasoning 
must approve itself to the majority of thinking Mussulmans, 
if they choose to reflect with impartiality; and though it 
may for a time throw dust unto the eyes of the less candid 
and intelligent portion of the community, still, as Mr. Pfander’s 
entiret work is quoted chapter by chapter, we cannot but 
rejoice that so great a portion of truth is placed before the 
Mahommedan reader (if he will but attend to it,) as an antidote 
to the poison. We understand that Mr. Pfander, at the 
close of the controversy with Ali Hussain, which he is about 
to publish, intends to add a few remarks in refutation of the 
volume we have been considering in this Note. 


infinitely greater service than a multitude of indecent applications, which serve little 
practical purpose, but to disfigure the pages of that valuable Lexicon. 


* This popular delusion the Mahommedans have probably picked up m The 
apostle’s creed; it certainly appears to be very geaocrally promulgated among 
them. > 


—— J a) 39351 $ peal ype ya 3;——the last word pro- 


perly means parndla or spout. 
t The eleventh page pene is omitted, we cannot see with what object. 
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476 NOTES ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE HOOGHLY. 


Art. VII.— Topographical Survey of the River Hooghly from 
Bandel to Garden Reach, exhibiting the Principal Buildings, 
Ghats, and Temples on both banks, executed in the year 1841; 
by Charles Joseph. 


WE now resume our brief notices of the places marked 
down in this map on the Right Bank of the Hooghly, which 
present any particular claim on the attention of the tourist. 
The first object which attracts notice is the large three story 
house, lying almost on the edge of the bank, which forms the 
residence of the Superintendent of the Honourable Company’s 
Botanical Garden. This noble establishment originated in the 
enlightened views of Colonel Alexander Kyd, more than half 
a century ago, and was designed for the collection of plants 
indigenous in the country, and for the introduction and accli- 
mation of plants from foreign parts. The Garden which is 
very extensive, is laid out with much taste; but those who 
have had opportupities of examining similar establishments 
in England are of*opinion that it is susceptible of some im- 
provement in the matter of scientific distribution. It combines 
the attraction of a Botanic Garden with that of a Park, and is 
therefore the great lounge of the citizens of Calcutta. The 
magnificent banian trees which adorn it are the scene of mañ 
amerry picnic party on the numerous holidays which the Hindu 
calendar bestows on the community of the Presidency. It 
possesses a noble botanical library which has been enriched, from’ 
time to time, by the liberality of Government, and the donations 
of botanists in Europe and America. The annals of the Gar- 
den @mbrace the successive labors of Dr. Roxburgh, Dr. Bucha- | 
non, Dr. Wallich, and last, but not least, of the original : 

enius and thoroughly accomplished botanist, the late William 
Griffith, whose premature death, at the age of thirty-four, `. 
has been a source of such deep lamentation to the scientific ~. 
world. A noble monument to the memořy of the founder, 
who died in 1793, stands in a conspicuous part of the Garden, -~ 
and arrangements formed in order to open it, from various |. 
directions, to public view, have contributed not a little to the "~ 
ifapr@vement of the grounds. Monuments have also been © 
erected in the Garden to commemorate the services of Dr. 
Roxburgh and Dr. Jack. It is not unworthy of remark, that 
the Committee assembled during Lord William LBentinck’s ~ 
administration, to curtail the expences of the public establish- 
ments, proposed that the salary of the superintendent should b 
g from 1500 Rupees a month to 500 Bih ees, on the deat 
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of the existing incumbent; but Dr. Wallich’s constitutional 
stamina has hitherto baffled all financial calculations. Long may 
he live to enjoy the post with undiminished allowances, and 
whenever he is constrained to transfer the charge to a successor, 
may the Government be induced to reconsider a resolution 
which was adopted under the pressure of circumstances which 
have ceased to exist, and avoid the contempt of Europe, by 
endowing this pre-eminent scientific post with a salary not 
superior to that which crowns the wishes of a Deputy Collector. 
At the northern division of the Garden, there has long existed 
a Teak plantation, originally formed with the view of creating 
forest of that wood, so invaluble in ship-building, in this country, 
but it has proved an entire failure. ‘The trees present a puny 
and exotic appearance, and after the lapse of half a century, are 
still unfit to be used as timber. 

At the north of the Garden lies Bishop’s College. The 
sudden appearance of its gothic turrets, and its green lawn, and 
its air of academical tranquillity, as the voyager ascends the 
Hooghly, rekindles*in many a bosom thgse early associations 
which transport the mind back to the bank of the Cam or Isis. 
But the immediate succession of the port of Caleutta, with its 
forest of masts, and its tide of commercial life and animation, 
soon dispels these classical reflexions. It is the metropolis of 
India, the great mart of Asia, which now bursts ongthe view. 
‘This College is a monument of the zeal and public spirit of 


3ishop Middleton, the first prelate of the English Episcopal 


‘Church after India had been erected into a see. The object of 
the institution was * the education of Christian youth in sacred 
knowledge, in sound learning, and in the principal lfnguages 
used in this country in habits of piety and devotion heir 
calling, that they may be qualified to preach among the 
heathen.” ‘The importance of adopting this principle as the 
basis of missionary operations in India has not been practically 
exemplified or even fully recognized, by all the missionar 

bodies in the country ; by some it has been entirely repudiafedl 
They have continued to import missionaries, year after year, 
from Europe, whom the climate periodically disables and sends 
back, to such an extent, that at the end of any given period, the 
actual number of labourers in the field, is tound stationary, 
notwithstanding the constant accession of recruits from home. 
“The sums of money expended by some of the missionary agen- 
cies of note in the outward and homeward voyages of mission- 
aries, in ten years, would be found almost sufficient for the 
establishment of an institution, which should annually furnish 


_ treble the number of labourers in the country itself. Bishop's 
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College, though never worked up to its full power, has furnish- 
ed so constant a succession of ministers, missionaries and school 
masters as to render the Society with which it is connected, to a 
certain extent independent of European resources. Whatever 
Society expects to produce a powerful and permanent impression 
on the superstition of the East must adopt the same plan, and 
make India rather than Europe its recruiting ground. The 
same truth applies with equal force to the department of edu- 
cation. If Government desires to produce an impression on the 
ignorance of India, instructors must be trained up in the 
country, and the dependence on England must be proportion- 
ately diminished. With Bishop’s College is associated the name 
of one of the most profound scholars whose attention has ever 
been devoted to the pursuit of Oriental literature. We allude 
to its late Principal, Dr. Mill, whose attainments in the learned 
language of the East were only exceeded by the extent of his 
classical learning. His name is never mentioned by the native 
literati except in conjunction with those of Wilford and Jones, 
Colebrooke and Carey, Wilson and Yates. 

Turning round the elbow of land which projects above 
Bishop’s College, we obtain a noble view of the City and port 
of Calcutta ; and find ourselves approaching an elegant country 
residence, called Shalimar, where Sir John Royds, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court thirty years ago enjoyed his 
learned leisure, and the last tenant of which was Mr. Suther- 
land, the nephew of Mr. Colebrooke, from whom he imbibed that 
partiality for Sanskrit lore, to which the public is indebted for 
the translation of two learned treatises on law. Immediately above 
it lies the island of Seebpore, thrown up within the present 
century, which has so inconveniently narrowed the channel 
of the river. Immediately before us lie Albion Ghat, Albion 
Lodge, Albion Mills, all created by the energy of one of the 
most enterprizing men in the annals of Indian improvement ; 
and one of the greatest benefactors of the country. We allude 
to William Jones, who is deserving of the same distinguished 
record as Watson, the father of shipbuilding, or Prinsep, the 
first cultivator of Indigo. He came out to India in the year 
1800. For the first ten years of his Indian career we find him 
r, designated only as a mechanic, and we may therefore suppose 
that he was struggling with difficulties during this period, of 
= monoply and stagnation without any opportunity for the 
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his energy and example may be in a great measure attributed 
the prosperity of that suburb. For the canvas manufactory in 
India we are entirely indebted to his spirit of enterprize. It 
continued for some time exclusively in the hands of Europeans, 
and at first yielded a considerable return, but like almost every 
other manufacture in this country, it has passed into the hands of 
natives, and, wanting the benefit of European superintendence 
and honesty, has lost its repute; and the hopes which were 
once entertained of its superseding Europe canvas, have dis- 
appeared. When the expedition was about to be despatched in 
1811 for the capture of Java, its departure is understood to 
have been impeded by the want of cartridge paper, and Mr. 
Jones came to the assistance of Government. His extraordina- 
ry mechanical skill enabled him to set up a little paper manu- 
factory, from which he furnished all the paper that was requi- 
site, and closed his new works as soon as the object of the 
expedition was accomplished. He was not encouraged to con- 
tinue his exertions, tor the Court of Directors had not then 
become alive to the importance of calling forthand improving the 
resources of the country. Down to that late period, India con- 
tinued to be governed in a great measure upon the old colonial 
and selfish principle of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
of administering a colony solely for the benefit of the mother 
country, and fostering improvements only as far as they tended 
to promote that object. The idea of governing the foreign 
possessions of Kurope, and more especially those of England, on 
the enlarged principle of promoting their interest, though now 
reckoned among truisms, has been recognized and acted upon 
only within the present century. 

Four or five years subsequently, Jones accidentally discover- 
ed the existence of coal in Burdwan, and with his characteristic 
ardor determined to open the mines. From that new spirit of 
enterprize which had then begun to manifest itself, he foresaw 
that it could not be long before the powerful agency of steam 
was introduced into India, and he resolved -to accelerate its 
progress by providing a supply of fuel. It is chiefly in refer- 
ence to our Indian coal, and in contemplating the vast benefit 
which Jones’s labours have conferred on India, that his claim 
to the highest rank among her benefactors, rests. At the ead 
of less than thirty years, the coal fields which Jones was the 
first to work, produce seventy thousand tons annually, and supply 
fuel for 150 Steam Engines. His last public engagement was 
the building of Bishop’s College, which he undertook in some 
measure from his desire to promote every object of publie 
utility, but also because he aspired to the honour of erecting 
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the first Gothic edifice in India. That he should have ventur- 
ed upon so difficult an undertaking and one so foreign to his 
previous pursuits, and that he should have so admirably suc- 
ceeded in the execution of it, is of itself a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of the lofty enterprize and genius of the man. His active 
and useful life was brought to an abrupt close in the month of 
September 1821, in consequence of a fever which he contracted 
while superintending the building: and which proved fatal in 
three days. Bishop Middleton, in his letters thus deeply 
lamented the loss of his invaluable assistance: 


« In addition to other causes of solicitude, the Bishop at this time had a 
severe trial to endure in the loss of Mr. Jones, the gentleman with whom he 
had contracted for the building of the College, and who died towards the 
end of September, 1821, after an illness of two or three days. Any inter- 
ruption to this noble work would have weighed most heavily on his spirit: 
but the loss of the able and zealous contractor, by whom it was begun, was 
felt by him almost as a personal calamity. In the first place, it threatened 
him with all the trouble and perplexities of a fresh contract ; and, what was 
still worse, withthe probability of great additional expense. Besides, he 

nticipated the greatest difficulty in finding a person at all equal to the task of 
pleting the work in the same admirable style in which it had been com- 
menced. “The buildings,” he observes to Archdeacon Barnes,* “ are 
brought up to the level of the first floor of the second story : but more than 
half the masonry done, considering the vast mass of foundation. Jt seems 
to be admitted that finer work was never seen in this country ; and poor Jones 
was pleased with it himself. He was all heart about his undertaking, and was 
just beginning to see the effect produced. The grand entrance to the hall 
and chapel, a Gothic arch, seventeen feet high, and ten wide, is finished on 
the south side, and, very nearly so on the northern. 1 saw it a few evenings 
since, chiefly by flashes of lightning ; and, as unfinished buildings look 
like ruins, it reminded me of some ancient abbey gate. He has executed my 
idea admirably. But the chapel roof is the part in which he would have 
shewn —— to the best advantage; and here is my perplexity: but the 
plan cannot now be altered. ‘The frames of the chapel windows are in, and 
the skeleton of the great eastern window, twenty-three feet high, is, I hear, 
completed. It is something, certainly, that Jones lived to do so much. It 
will still be his monument ! ” 

He was perfect master of the native language, which he 
spoke with as much facility and — as if he had been 
born in the country. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the habits, customs, and feelings of the natives, and was ever 
ready to assist those around him with his skill and advice, 
ag well as with his purse. He came therefore at length to 
be known among the people as Gooroo Jones, or the teacher 
Jones. Like many other men of genius, he was incapable 


of saving a fortune out of the numerous lucrative schemes 


igi They imparted a great impulse to national 


| * Dated October Sth, 1821. 
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wealth to others, but they brought little benefit to his family, tœ _ 
whom he bequeathed scarcely any thing beyond the high esteem 
and reputation which he had so richly earned. 

There is little to notice in the villages of Seebpore, Howrah 
and Sulkea, the Southwark of Calcutta. The establishment 
of the Docks and a few manufactures, and of the Company's 
Salt Ware-houses, gives an air of life and activity to the 
place, but the number of European residents though not inconsi- 
derable, is by no means proportioned to the vast population and 
wealth of Calcutta, of which it constitutes a suburb. South- 
wark enjoyed greater distinction as compared with the magni- 
tude of London, three or four centuries ago, than Howrah 
does in this age of expansion and improvement, when viewed 
in connection with the commercial importance of Calcutta. 
But London had a bridge, and Calcutta has none; and some 
have ventured to affirm that nature never intended it should 
have one; that the engineering difficulties presented by the 
river are such as the skill of this age of engineering miracles 
is unable to overcome. ‘The map before us has lel lines 
dotted down below the Salt Golah for a Steam Ferry which 
was projected some years ago. But it has experienced the 
fate of too many of our metropolitan schemes. A Company 
was formed, and funds were raised, and boats ordered from 
England, but owing to the miscalculation and mismanagement 
of the Agents, the boats cost more than double the capital, 
and were eventually sold to pay the manufacturers at home, 
and the shareholders were stripped of all their donations, besides 
incurring the derision of society, for having begun a scheme in 
the hope of twenty-five per cent., which so speedily ended 
in total bankruptey. When the apparatus which had been 
brought out from England for the bridge was for sale at half 
its original cost, it was expected that Government would have 
come forward and purchased it, and thus have given us the 
benefit of an invention, by which two hundred lives a year 
would have been saved. But an officer of the Engineers on 
whose judgment great reliance was placed, aholkentl the plan 
impractics ble, and the opportunity was allowed to be lost. A 
bridge over the river would fill our Borough with houses ard 
siete: and prove of incalculable benefit to Calcutta; but, 
nearly a century after this city has become the metropolis of 
a mighty empire; in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when scientific skill has reached the highest degree of pom è ~ 
fection, and at a time when India yields a revenue of Twen- 
ty millions sterling a year, the City of Palaces enjoys no better 
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means of conveyance to the opposite bank than the native ferry 
boat, as ricketty and unsafe as that which was in use in the 
country when the Ramayan was penned. As our Government 
in India is the greatest anomaly of modern times, so, as if to 
preserve the character of consistency, it presents a variety of 
minor anomalies, of which none is greater than the contrast 
between its imperial revenues, and the wretched means of 
conveyance still employed both by land and at the ferries. 
At what period of the present century Calcutta is destined to 
obtain the benefit of a bridge, it would be difficult to divine; 
there is, perhaps, little expectation of this blessing till some 
one man in a commanding official position, shall adopt it as his 
hobby, and combat all antagonist influences with that spirit of 
indomitable ardor, which appears so necessary to the accom- 
plishment of all schemes of improvement. It would be a foul 
calumny on the age, to suppose that with our present perfec- 
tion of means and appliances, a bridge over the Hooghly, 
capable of withstanding the < freshes’ of the river or the < bore’ 
from the sea, is an absolute impracticability. Meanwhile a 
greater and more formidable undertaking is to be immediately 
attempted, which will call into requisition all the resources of 
the Engineer’s skill, to counteract inundations, and cross 
mountains and span rivers,—we allude to the Caleutta and 
Mirzapore Railway, the terminus of which it was originally 
proposed to fix at Howrah. It appears certain that the termi- 
nus will now be established in the heart of Calcutta; but if a 
bridge should be thrown over the river at or near Howrah, 
for this object, a new impulse of improvement will be given to 
our borough. 

There are several extensive manufactories opposite Calcutta, 
but the prosperity of the town of Howrah depends chiefly on 
its dock-yards, and ship building establishments. In our 
notice of the left bank of the river we stated, that they were 
finally removed from Calcutta about twenty-five years ago, 


_ but a dock had been established at Sulkea, by Mr. Bacon, as 


early as the year 1796, and the Orpheus frigate was the first 
hauled into it. With the exception of the Government docks 
at Kidderpore, all such — NAN are now very properly 
confined to the right bank of the river. In this brief notice of 
the docks, we must not omit to mention the establishment 
created by Mr. Reeves, the ship builder, a man of great enter- 
prize, who has recently enlarged it so as to accommodate our 
magnificent steamers, the largest vessels which have ever come 
“up to Calcutta. Recent experience has shewn that the conve- 


_ nience of docks sufficiently capacious for such vessels was quite 
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as essential to the permanence and punctuality of a r 
monthly communication with England, as the establishment of 
the vessels themselves. The Lower Orphan School was 
formerly located in Howrah, but the appearance of opthal- 
mia among its wards induced Government to carry the 
establishment across the river to Allipore more than twenty 
years ago. Howrah has three Churches and Chapels, one of 
the Church of England, one connected with the Church of 
Rome, and one belonging to the Baptist denomination. 

Above Howrah is the village of Ghoosory, without any thin 
to attract attention, but two or three manutfactories, and a little 
Hindu shrine on the banks of the river in which, ‘by no very 
lawful junction of the arts,’ some Native architect has pre- 
posterously attached a Grecian portico to a Hindu temple of 
Shiva. The architectural anomalies of the native builders in 
the edifices entrusted to them by their wealthy fellow country- 
men would fill achapter. There is a constant endeavor among 
them to imitate the buildings erected in and about Calcutta by 
European architects; but as they have not the slightest idea of 
architectural proprieties, we see them constantly confounding 
the various orders, giving a rich freeze to a Doric pillar, insert- 
ing a large and highly elaborate window in low and narrow 
buildings, and disgracing the art of Palladio in every conceiy- 
able form. Although the buildings thus erected by them are a 
vast improvement on the miserable cabins in which the richest 
natives were formerly content to hive, and the large window of 
three feet and a half by seven is a most agreeable exchange in 
this sultry climate for the little opening in the shape of a cow’s 
mouth,—called from that circumstance the Gomukhi,—which 
formerly disfigured their baronial residences, yet they offend the 
eye by the total absence of all taste and simplicity, and by the 
vicious exuberance of ornament. ‘The whole reach of the river 
from the point of Ghoosory to the village of Bali is singularly 
uninteresting, and offers no ancient associations or modern 
improvements to attract attention. While the opposite bank 
of the river, comprizing Cossipore and Barnagore, presents a 
lively scene of manufacturing and engineering industry, and 
is gradually becoming studded with elegant villas, the right 
bark does not contain a single European or civilized residexce. 
It has a wild and almost jungly appearance, which is diversified 
only by stacks of timber and brick, or tile kilns, quite unworth 
of the approach to a great motropolis. The erection of a bridge 
at Calcutta would soon correct this appearance, and adorn the 
bank with country houses, and green sloping banks, and render 
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it the counterpart of its neighbour on the opposite side of the 
= river. ; è 

E We pause at the village of Bali, which was a place of note 
č long before a European vessel had ascended the Hooghly. We 
X have evidence of its existence three centuries ago in the old poem 
s of Kobi Kunkun, one of the earliest productions now extant in 
| the Bengali language. It was one of the eight places which 
- furnished Bengal with an almanack before the art of printing was 
£ introduced into the country. These almanacks were much fuller, 
3 and of far greater interest and importance than the old almanacks 
ay in England, which originated in the days of judicial astrology, 
a and ‘have been continued from Partridge to More, till cast 
into the shade by the light of modern improvement. An 
almanack, is indispensible to a Hindu. He is obliged to 


refer to one in almost every transaction of life, because it is so 
$ entirely regulated by astronomical conjunctions and the “ influ- 
x ence of the heavenly intelligencies.” It teaches him’ how to 
. time the innumerable affairs of ordinary life so as not only to 
\ avoid inauspicious conjunctures, but to scize upon the precise 


moment when the aspect of the stars and planets is most 
propitious. Ifany man would learn how Hinduism interferes 
with every movement in life, however trivial—constantly re- 
minding its votary of somethingto be done or something to be 
forborne—let him consult the almanack. These annuals are 
drawn up by the brahmans who have some smattering of 
Indian astronomy; and are deeply versed in the mysteries of 
astrology. In addition to the superstitious notices which 
~ formed the staple of the old almanacks, those of the present 
day give a varicty of useful information of a secular character, 
such as the schedule of stamp duties, the rates of postage, and 
the like. The almanacks of Bali have lost their credit, and 
that which is now published at a native press in Serampore, 
has risen into vogue, and commands a circulation of more than 
four thousand copies a year. 
a Bali, however, is still one of the most orthodox and holy 
towns in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is said to contaim 
= no fewer than a thousand families of brahmans, many of whom 
_ prefer living in a state of primitive simplicity, like the sagos l 
 OfeHindu hagiography, on the scanty produce of their heles: 
and orchards, to attending the feasts and festivals of | 
wealthy fellow countrymen, and accepting the wages of men- — 
_dicancy. It used to be affirmed that some of the most exclusive | 
and sanctified brahmans of Bali who stood around the scalo’’ 
N was judicially murdered by Sir My! 
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down to the river, and having washed out the 

spectacle in the sacred stream, embarked for their own 

and vowed never again to set foot in a city which had witnessed 
the execution of one of the twice born. On the northern 
extremity of the village, stand two small temples, the si 
architecture of which attracted the notice of Bishop Heber. 
It is at this place that the Bali Khal or creek, turns off from 
the river and runs up into the country. Over this creek one 
of the largest and most beautiful suspension bridges was 
erected during the course of the present year by Captain 
Goodwyn of the Engineers, but an untoward accident, ori- 
ginating in some error or misapprehension of the subordinates, 
prostrated it into the water, just as it had been completed. 
The confidence of the Engineer in the soundness of the princi- 
ple on which it was erected has induced him to adopt the same 
principle in its reconstruction, and it is expected to be opened 
to the public at the beginning of the present year. There is 
no bridge in Bengal of so bold and magnificent a character, or 
which stands in a more picturesque situation. The traffic 
which crosses this little creek, on the high road between 
Howrah and Benares, is so great that the produce of the 
ferry exceeds 3000 Rupees a year. Within the last six 
vears very extensive sugar factories have been built on 
‘ts southern bank, which give it a pleasing air of ma- 
nufacturing activity. Indeed no place for twenty miles 
above Calcutta exhibits so much bustle and animation. The 


Impey, were so struck with horror at the sight. that -E rae 
pollution of this 


anchorage at the mouth of the creek and a little way farther 


up is particularly safe, and the great, unwieldy, and heavily 
laden vessels from the Upper Provinces which are unable to 
make Calcutta with the tide, generally anchor here. The 
vessels with valuable freight which leave Calcutta for the Upper 
Provinces with every tide, usually make this their first stage, 
after having cleared the port. i 

Passing by the two next uninteresting hamlets we come to 
Connugur, a populous and wealthy village, the family residence 
of many natives who have amassed, or are amassing, wealth in 
Caleutta. The most prominent object in it is the series of 
twelve temples and the noble@landing stairs on the banks of 
the river erected at the expense of Baboo Hurusoonder Dutt. 
A stone’s throw to the north of them a careful observer will 
perceive the remains of an ancient but now dilapidated dock. 
The only vestige which remains of it is the solid pillars of the 
gates, which continue to resist the ra of the current ; 
but the excavation of the dock may be distinctly traced within. 
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The premises are surrounded with a wall, and the title deeds 
are of a date anterior to the establishment of British authority 

in Bengal. Just above this spot, along the village of Rishera, 

the bank describes a curve, and the anchorage is sheltered 

from storms. It was here that the Danish vessels sometimes 

anchored instead of coming up to Serampore, and there is some 
Í reason to believe, that the dock which we have alluded to, had 
some reference to this anchorage, though no mention of it 
appears in the records of Serampore. A few brick-built houses 
are to be seen in the village of Rishera, which is evidently 
losing the wealth and importance it once enjoyed. At the 
northern extremity of this village stands a factory which has 
existed for half a century, and passed successively through the 
hands of various European houses of business into those of its 
late possessor, Bissumbhur Sen. It was one of the oldest and 
most profitable Chintz manufactories in the country, having 
been established not long after Mr. Prinsep had introduced 
the art. With the decay, or rather the extinction, of our trade 
in piece goods, which the produce of English looms has so 
entirely superseded, the manufacture of chintz cloths has dwind- 
led almost to nothing. None but the coarsest and cheapest 
chintz are now prepared, and only for the most indigent class 
of society. But in its stead a very extensive business in the 
printing of silk handkerchiefs has grown up, and those who 
were formerly employed on our cotton cloths, now find remu- 
nerating employment in printing bandannos. The house and 
grounds now belong to the family of Bissumbhur Sen, who affords 
an example of the large fortunes which the vast traffic of the 
country and especially of Calcutta, combined with the confi- 
dence our institutions inspire, enables natives to accumulate in 
the space of asingle life. This man begun his career upon eight 
or ten Rupees a month, and before his death had created a large 
fortune of some two hundred thousand pounds, out of nothing, by 
dint of economy, skill and perseverance. A dozen such instances 
of prosperity within the last twenty-five years might be pointed 
out, and they may be regarded as an index of the prosperity of 
_ the country, of which the accumulation of capital is one of the 
— unequivocal tokens. It is not unworthy of remark, that 
althe colossal fortunes which #ere made before the close of the 

last century, were of official origin, and grew out of the oriental 
_ process of converting power into money. In that period, more 
_ than half a dozen natives are known to have amassed a million 
_ sterling by the plunder of the state and the oppression of its 

yjects, Those days of official —— * happily ceased. 

st quarter of a century, we believe, not more than — 
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two or three natives are admitted to have accumulated a sum 
above ten lakhs,—or a whole plumb—in the public service. 
A lakh or two is at present the utmost limit to which a native, 
who enjoys and abuses the confidence of an easy Judge, Magis- 
trate or Collector, can expect to attain. On the other hand, 
the fortunes made by commercial enterprize in Caleutta, and 
the larger towns at this Presidency, and which are b ht into 
notice year after year, are continuous, as well as magnificent. 
Adjoining the factory, we have Rishera House. Perhaps no 
place presents more of the appearance of an English country 
seat than this mansion, as it is viewed on coming down the 
river, with its green velvet lawn and venerable trees, which 
may almost be mistaken for the oaks of a park, it has always 
been a favorite retreat with Calcutta residents. It is surround- 
ed by a brick wall, the western portion of which is lined with a 
row of ancient mango trees, one of which excites great admira- 
tion for the boldness and grandeur of its branches. The 
tradition rufs that the trees were planted by Mrs. Hastings, 
when she and Warren Hastings made this villa their temporary 
residence. A little higher up is the village of Muhesh, written 
by Mr. Joseph, Moyse. It extends from the upper creek at 
Rishera to Bullubpore on the confines of Serampore and is one of 
the most ancient villages in this part of the country. There is 
evidence that it was in existence three centuries ago, and that it 
stood, where it now does, on the banks of the river. Indeed, in 
this brief notice of the banks of the river from Calcutta to 
Hooghly. it would be improper to overlook the fact that while 
villages above that town which are known to have lain on the 
banks of the river at the commencement of the Mogul dynasty, 
are now in some cases four or five miles distant from it, every 
village within the tract embraced by the map, appears from the 
itinerary on which we have drawn for our information, to stand 
precisely where it stood three centuries ago, on the immediate 
inhi of the river. This leads us to the conclusion that there has 
been scarcely any material change in its current within these 
limits during this long period. ‘The village of Muhesh has no- 
thing to distinguish it in appearance from any other village. 
All its houses are buried amid the foliage of trees, many of 
them of great antiquity ; and its very existence is revealed* to 
the tourist only as he wanders through it. But it has a peculiar 
attraction to the natives throughout Bengal on account of its 
Temple of Jugunnath, which enjoys greater celebrity than any 
other abode of the € lord of the world,’ after the paras shrine at 
Poori. It may fairly claim an antiquity of three hundred 
years. The present proprietors have been in possession of the 
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image for seven generations. The popular legend, which is 
universally believed by a people as much given to credulity as 
the most superstitious nation in Europe, is, that the god 
Jugunnath stopped and bathed at Muhesh, on his way to Poo- 
ri, where he dined. To commemorate this event, a grand 
festival is held on the full moon in the month Joisti, which falls 
in May, and occasionally in June. On that high occasion the 
image is brought out of the temple, wrapped in broadcloth, and 
hoisted up on a brick-built stage raised about seven feet from 
the ground. Just at the time when the conjunction of the pla- 
nets indicates the most auspicious moment, the officiating priest 
pours the water of the sacred Ganges on its head from a silver 
kulsi, or water pot. The ground before the stage is a large 
E open era which is densely crowded with devotees at this festival, 
a hundred and fifty thousand of whom have been known to as- 
semble at one time in front of the image. As the water descends 
k upon the head of the consecrated log, one long and deafening 
: shout arises from that vast multitude, making the welkin ring ; 
i the hands of the worshippers are at the same moment lifted up 
and clapped together, —and the density of the crowd, the forest 
of hands, the shouts and the clapping, combine to give an idea of 
a superstitious enthusiasm which is rarely presented in any other 
scene. 

About fifteen years ago, this bathing festival was rendered 
memorable by a singular event. If the reader turns to Josephs 
- map, he will discover a little village noted down to the north 
of Serampore, of the name of Sharafully. It is distinguished 
j from other villages only by the residence of the Zemindar or 
- Rajah, who is usually called after its name. The Rajah, who 
| is of the writer caste, is descended from one of the most ancient 
= and respected families in Bengal, the well known designation 
— Of which is Sudra muni, or the jewel of Sudras. The original 
y seat of the family was at Patoolee, a few miles distant 
from Cutwa, and we find the Zemindary of Patoolee marked 
_ down in the rent roll of the Mogul viceroys as paying a 
‘revenue of 52,000 Rupees a year. We may therefore conclude 
_ that this was one of the Zemindary families which arose into 
note about the close of the seventeenth century. The principle 
_ witch had been established a century before by the emperor 
_ Akbar, of admitting no middle men between the cultivator and 
— state, began at that period to be relaxed, and those who had 
een appointed to collect the land tax aimed at making the oftice 
ereditary in their families, and were in a state of transition 
om coll ectors of revenue to landholders. The Zemin 
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Kooly Khan, the test of the Mahommedan viceroys of 
Bengal,—Aly Verdi Khan, perhaps, excepted. Moorshed — 
Kooly found it more convenient to apply the revenue screw to _ 
a limited number of large — — than to a million of 
tenants. The modes in which he exacted the public revenue 
from unwilling Zemindars are too well known to need recount- 
ing. On some occasions he caused them to be —— primo. = 
a pond filled with ordure ; and this contrivance for obtaini 
Government dues, however inodorous, was generally found 
successful in unlocking their hoards. It happened that a 
brahman Zemindar had thus fallen into arrears and was about 
to be consigned to this paradise, as the pond was called in 
derision, when Munohur Roy, the Zemindar of Patoolee, step- 
ped forward and paid off the whole debt. The Nabob was so 
much gratified with this act of generosity, that he conferred on 
him the title of Sudra muni, or the “jewel of Sudras,” a 
name which the family has retained for nearly a century and a 
half. For several generations they vindicated their claim to 
this distinction by their liberal donations to various shrines, and 
it is said that few temples of any note can be found in the 
country which have not received some tokens of their devotion 
and bounty. They were great benefactors to the establish- 
ment of Jugunnath, which owes its most productive endow- 
ments to their munificence. Partly from this cause, and 
artly because the ground on whieh the temple is erected 
is within the estate of the Rajah, the annual ceremony of bath- 
ing the image was invariably postponed till the principal 
member of the family arrived, and issued orders for its 
performance. The late Rajah Hurrischunder, who was full 
alive to the honor which this distinction conferred on his 
family, in the midst of a hundred thousand of his fellow coun- 
trymen assembled from all parts of the country, usually rode 
to the shrine on horseback, with half a dozen outriders, and a 
long array of followers. 
Within the last thirty or forty years, a family in Serampore 
of the Telee cast has arisen trom utter insignificance to goa 
x 
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wealth, by establishing one of the under monopolies of 
which have grown out of the great monopoly of the Com 
There are still living one or two of the ancient residents of | e 
town who can remember the time when the grand father pro- 
ceeded to market with a basket of thread on his head, and was 
happy to earn four or five Rupees a month by the sale of it. 
Although on one or two occasions they have exhibited the 
arrogance of upstarts, yet it is but just to owledge that, — 





generally speaking, they have endeavored to en the feeling ~ 
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of envy which their elevation could not fail to create, by peace- 


ful, just, and moderate conduct. In the course of time, the 
large estates of the Sharafully Rajah were subjected to a 
partition, and a portion of them was allotted to a branch of the 
family now seated at Bali. Of this division a part had been 
mortgaged to this Telee family. In this country, as well as 
in England, the possessions of ancient families who are strangers 
to the principles of economy, are constantly passing into the 
hands of new men who have risen to wealth in the course of 
trade. The mortgage was duly foreclosed, and the parvenu 
family became landholders, and entered on possession of a 
portion of the land which forms the endowment of Jugunnath. 
[It will of course be understood, that in spite of all the consi- 
deration which their wealth confers on them, they are regarded 
— by the community as infinitely inferior in distinction to the 
time-honoured family of Sharafully. In fact, the difference 
between the two families may bẹ compared to that which 
subsisted in popular estimation between Glossen, the purchaser 
of Elangowan, and the historical Bertrams. In an evil hour, 
the Telees determined to arrogate to themselves the honor of 
giving orders for the bathing of Jugunnath ; and, haying obtain- 
ed the concurrence of the priests by offers which were irresist- 
ible, the head of the family proceeded with due pomp to the 
stage, and the image was bathed at his command, and the crowd 
began to disperse. The late Rajah Hurrischunder, as he advanc- 
ed with his cavaleade, met the retiring multitude, and his 
indignation may be more easily conceived than described when 
he learned that the son of the hawker of thread had thus 
invaded the ancient prerogatives of his family. He rode up in 
haste to the temple, caused the chief priests to be bound and 
conveyed a distance of five miles to his own residence and there 
subjected them, for three days, to every possible indignity, 
short of actual violence. ‘The intercession of the neighbouring 
Zemindars and of the most wealthy men in Serampore, suc- 
ceeded at length in softening his resentment, and they were 
liberated on the promise of never repeating the transgression, 
or paying the slightest attention to the new men; a promise 
which they have since held sacred. 

The present temple of Jugunnath was built by the family 
= of the Mulliks of Calcutta. The car, one of the largest in 
Bengal, was the gift of the Boses. About eight or ten years 
ago, the old car was found to be unsafe by reason of decay 
be: — ed a of the white ants. These tiny and yet most 

_ formidable enemies seem to be utterly destitute of all respect — 
igs sacred, for in the last few years they have attacked * 
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with equal presumption the organ of St. Andrew’s Church, and 


the carriage of Jugunnath. The head of this family—of the 
Boses, not of the white ants—accordingly, caused a new car to be 
constructed at his own expense. And here we must not forget 
to notice the token’ of improved feeling which was exhibited on 
this occasion. The old car was covered with figures, not only 
of an indecent but of a most infamous character, such as the 
Police even in England, where we have neither moral nor 
medical police, would not tolerate for an instant. This had 
always been a source of great regret to all the Europeans in 
the neighbourhood. For the festival of Jugunnath, which 
lasts eight days, and presents the attraction of a fair, is also 
the period of a general jail delivery for all the respectable 
females in a circle of more than thirty miles. On this occasion 
they are allowed to come abroad and see life; to visit the 
shrine, and present their offering. They usually make a few 
purchases at the fair, and seldom neglect to walk round the 
car, and examine its pictures. It was distressing to see females 
of respectability, on one of the very few occasions when they 
were allowed to move beyond the walls of their own prisons, 
azing on representations of so detestable a character. But 
although the pictures with which the new car is covered have 
little pretension to modesty, and are calculated, if not designed, 
like every other Hindu exhibtion, to minister to a prurient 
imagination, they are not so revolting to the feelings as those 
which made the old car a public nuisance. 

Two or three weeks after the bathing festival, the image of 
Jugunnath is placed upon his car, three or four hours before 
sunset, and drawn by means of hawsers by the crowd of 
worshippers a distance of about a mile to the vicinity of the 
temple of Radhabullub, on the confines of Serampore, to which 
the image is conveyed. During the eight days in which the 
two gods reside together, the shrine is crowded, day and night 
with devotees, chiefly of the female sex, who come from a 
considerable distance to see them in each others company. 
This visit of Jugunnath to his fellow god is a mere conventional 
arrangement, originating in the avarice of the priests. The 
rule in reference to his journey is simply that he shall 
be lodged in some house near the car, and if possible, 
in the temple of some brother divinity. It was supposed 
that the presence of both images under the same roof would 
form a great attraction to the public, and fill the purses of 
the brahmans; and the respective proprietors came to an 
understanding to divide the proite About fifteen years 
ago, the priesthood of Radhabullub’s temple manifested a 
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desire to withhold a due share of the offerings from ther 
brethren of Jugunnath’s temple. and they, in their turn, 
retaliated by conveying their idol to a private img. 
But the offerings at Radhabullub’ shrine were fou to 
suffer so considerably by the loss of this attraction. that the 
priesthood of both temples, after a good deal of hockstering, 
agreed to renew the old arrangement, and it has continued 
in force ever since. It is generally supposed that the offerings 
during the cight days of the festival amount to about 2000 Ra- 
pees, but they are not equally distributed over this period, for 
some days are found to be more profitable than others. The gifts 
of each day are separately farmed out to some one connec 

with the temple, in the mercenary spirit which pervades every 


institution. The farmer appoints his own officials to 


collect them, and he is sometimes a gainer, but always a loser 
oñ a day of unexpected rain. 

Immediately above the village of Muhesh stands that of Bul- 
—— which grew up around the image and temple of 
lub, to which we have already alluded. Every shrine 
of any note in India has some miraculous legend attached to it 
with the design of attracting the confidence of the peo le. It 
is believed that about eight generations ago, Roodru Pundit, who 
was related to a family of distinction at Chatra, a mile to the 
west of Serampore, Wir reproved by hie uncle for baving pre- 
sumed to scour the sacrificial veeecls of the domestic idol, on 
which he forsook the family mansion, and retired to Ballabpore, 
which was then a forest, where he began a series of religious ans- 
teritice, in the hope of one day being able to possess an image 
and temple of his own. The gods are never indifferent to such 
acte of devotedness, and Radhabullub himself is said to have ap- 
to him in the form of a religious mendicant, and given 

him instructions to proceed to Gour, the capital of — 
obtain a slab of stone which adorned the door way of the Vice- 
roy’ private room, and construct an image out of it. He 

to that city and found that the prime minister 


orite of the Viceroy was a devoted Hindu. To him he am- — 


nounced the revelation he had received, and was 
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blessed with the gratification of his wishes. But he was greatly 
perplexed about means of removing this treasure, when the 

in appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to ~ 
— — and there await in patience the arrival of the stone 
Soon after he had reached his village, it was miraculously con- 
veyed to the river side, and floated down the stream of its own 
accord to the landing stairs at Bullubpore, where the devotee 
was in the habit of bathmg. Superstition presents the sume 
aspect in all ages, and in all countries, and not only makes the 
same demand on the credulity of its victims, but adopts nearly the 
sme mode of securing it. The legend of the image which fell 
down from Jupiter; of the Santa Casa, which was carried 
supernatural power from Palestine to Dalmatia, and from 
matia to Loretto, and of the «tone which floated from Gour to 
Bullubpore, belong to three different and independent systems 
of superstition, yet we find the contrivances employed in each 
case to give a miraculous <apectity to a shrine, and draw forth 
the homage and gifts of devotees, precisely the same. 

Roodru set to work immediately on the stone, and by the aid of 
the sculptor obtained an image which is much celebrated for its 
beauty. The mysterious ongin of the i > soon attached 
worshippers, and the proprietor was enabled from their gifts to 
construct the temple which forms one of the most prominent objects 
at the entrance of Serampore from the south In process of 
time. the encroachments of the river brought the temple within 
the limit» of three hundred feet of the re of the water, and it 
became necessary to seck some other abode for the god, because 
no brahman is allowed to receive a professional gift or meal 
within that distance of the sacred stream. It is in reference 
this injunction of the Shastras that wealthy natives i 
erecting their houses on the immediate banks of the river. The 
forsaken temple was subsequently purchased by the Reverend 
David Brown, and the image was removed to another spot, a 
quarter of a mile inland, where a more ificent temple was 
built at the expense of the wealthy family of the Mulliks of 
Calcutta, whose religious liberality has almost obliterated the 
remembrance of the low caste to which they —— The splen- 
dor of Radhabullub’s establishment is, however, of more recen 
origin than the celebrity of the image. The Raja Nubukisten 
of Calcutta, the Munshi of Clive, and the first native who 
rose to wealth and distinction after the birth of the British 
in India, took a fancy to this When he was 
to perform the eral obsequies of his mother, he —— the 
great influence he enjoyed in — iy che own 
residence in the metropolis, the three images to w Ugru- 
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7 
deep, Churdah and Bullubpore owe their distinction. They — 
were carried down to the river on a stage, on the shoulders of 
f brahmans—for it would be an act of sacrilege for any but the — 
twice born to touch an image, inhabited by the spirit of the — 

ods;—and were conveyed from the ghat in Calcutta to the ~ 
ajah’s residence on the same sacerdotal shoulders. Soon after, i 
; he dismissed two of the images, but retained that of Radhabul- 
lub for a twelvemonth, and exhibited a strong indisposition 


s to part with it. He offered large sums of money to the priests— : 
: according to popular report, to the extent of 10, or 12,000 Ru- 
pees—for permission to keep it ; but they refused to part with 


i the heirloom of their family. They importuned him for its res- 
l toration, time after time, but without success. An appeal to the TE 
_ Courts of Law would at once have secured its return, but such = 
a a proceeding would have reflected dishonour on them through- ` 
out the country. At length, they threatened the Rajah and his 
family with a more fearful calamity than a law suit in the 
Supreme Court,—with the curse of the brahmans. These me- 
naces are said to have reached the Rajah’s wife, who besought 
him tosend away an image which was likely to prove so inauspi- « 
cious to the family, and he was persuaded to relinquish it. At 
K the same time, he gave the most substantial proofs of his gene- 
. rosity to its proprietors by endowing them with the village of 
: Bullubpore, which is supposed to yield them an annual income 
E of about 800 Rupees a year. The patronage of so distinguished 
$ a character as Rajah Nubukissen tended greatly to increase the 
A popularity of the shrine, and it is now one of the most wealthy 
=m this part of the country. og 
T We now enter the town of Serampore, which, after having 
A been in the hands-of the Danes for ninety years, has just been 
transferred to the English. Within this brief period, is compris- 
ed the history of the rise, progress and consolidation of the 
greatest colonial empire the world has ever seen. Within nine 
months after the Danish Agent had erected his flag in Seram- 
pore, the factory of the English in Calcutta was plundered by 4JI 
a the Nabob; their establishments throughout the country were — 
— broken up, and eve hope of their regaining a footing 1 
* Be al, was apparently extinguished. In the last year in which — 
= the anish flag floats over Serampore, the British Government 
_ 18 engaged in hostilities with the Government of Lahore, W D 
— will probably end in the annexation of the Punjab and Cashmere — 
_ toits empire, and give us a postal road from one extremity 
A At to the other, of not less than Two thousand Three meN 
— — — The Danes — established their tra) 
in Bengal in the year 1698, and paid 30,000 Rs. in ang AEN 
— — —— a 
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NOTES ON GAT BANK 
instalments for their firman, which was granted them by the 
Prince Azim-ud-din, the grandson of the Emperor Arun 
zebe. In 1753, we find Mr. Soetman, the chief of the Danish 
establishment, residing at Chandernagore, where the vessels 
consigned to him unloaded their cargoes. The return cargo 
was shipped from that town, as the property of the Governor, 
M. de Lejrit, though not without many disputes with the 
Nabob’s custom house officers, who doubtless had some suspi- 
cions of the ownership of the goods. The Danish factors 
therefore felt the necessity of obtaining a settlement which they 
might call their own in Bengal, and they opened a negotiation 
with the Nabob, through the well known Monsr. Law, the 
French Agent at Cossimbazar, who enjoyed pre-eminent influ- 
ence at the Moorshedabad durbar. The letters which he wrote 
in April and the two succeeding months of 1755, were lately in 
existence at Tranquebar, and would doubtless throw much light 
on the politics of the Moorshedabad Court at this interesting 
period. There were no public posts in Bengal at that time; 
and Mr. Law’s letter of the 30th July announcing that he had 
succeeded in obtaining a perwanna for the erection of a factory 
at Serampore, was twelve days in reaching Chandernagore. 

Mr. Law himself arrived with that document on the 6th of 
September, together with an order on the Fouzdar of Hooghly 
to deliver possession, but a month elapsed before the arrange- 
ments with this important personage could be completed. Old 
Soetman’s records say, “ we went to Ackna and Serampore on 
the 7th October, 1755, to take possession of our ground with the 
necessary ceremonies, but the whole day passed in disputes, and 
we were obliged to go there again.” ‘hey were entitled by 
the Viceregal firman to the occupation of sixty bigahs of 

round. They preferred taking three bigahs in Serampore 
and fifty-seven in Ackna; because “no ship could lay at 
Ackna, though a good factory might be built there on a large 
open spot of ground.” They discovered that if they took ie 
whole quantity in Serampore, they would have been obliged to 
purchase all the houses which stood in it, of the value of 10, 
or 12,000 Rupees. This shows that the village was of some 
mark even before a European settlement was established in it. 
Soetman, therefore, contented himself with the river frontage, 
and the secure anchorage before it. On the 8th of October 
1755, the Danish flag was hoisted at Serampore and four peons 
were appointed to guard it. The expenses incurred at the 
Durbar in obtaining the firman, in presents to the three Nabobs, 
and in the purchase of the ground from the proprietors, had 
amounted to a Lakh and sixty thousand Rupees, £16,000. The 
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factory however, advanced slowly. It was seven weeks before 
the factor appointed a Gomasta, “in which he followed the 
example of the other nations in Bengal,” and he was a person 
of the Catmah, or weaver caste. On the 15th of December, 
Ziegenbalk, the second in command, remeasured the ground, 
and it was resolved to surround the factory with a mud fence 
and a straw roof, to protect it during the rains. Most 
opportunely, some one at this time offered to enter the" 
Danish service on 40 Rs. a month, to superintend the build- 
ing of the factory and the fencing of the ground, if he 
was honored with the rank and title of Lieutenant; where- 


and English trade subjected to very heavy insurances. These 


were the golden days of Serampore commerce. Before the — 
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Danish East India Company, was perhaps still more advantage- | 
ous to their factors, who, while in the receipt of salaries not ex- 
ceeding Two Hundred Rupees a month, drank champaign at 807 
Rupees a dozen, and in a few years returned to Denmark with 
large fortunes. The late John Palmer, of Calcutta, usually 
styled the prince of merchants, was the Agent of the Danish 
Company, and has repeatedly assured us, that he has sat, day 
‘after day, in the godowns at Serampore, counting and weighing — 
out goods, and that he seldom realized less than a lakh of 
Rupees a year. 
The first interruption which the trade of Serampore received 
after a course of uninterrupted prosperity for forty-five years, 
was in the year 1801, when, in consequence of hostilities be- 
tween England and Danmark, it was sequestered by the Eng- 
lish authorities. But it was restored almost immediately after, 
at the peace of Amiens, and the loss was rapidly repaired. For 
five years after it throve beyond all former example. <As the 
Bay swarmed with French privateers, and insurances had risen 
almost to a prohibitory , the merchants of Calcutta eagerly 
availed themselves of t eutral flag of Denmark, and obtained 
Danish papers and a Danish commander for their vessels as a 
protection against the privateers which infested the Sand Heads. 
English vessels fell into the hands of the French by the dozen, 
and were carried to the Isle of France and confiscated. It was 
currently reported, and never contradicted, that some of the 
Caleutta merchants despatched vessels under Danish colors to 
that island, and purchased their own cargoes at a reduced rate, 
and brought them back to be sold in Calcutta. In 1808, the 
sun of Danish prosperity set for ever in Bengal, after it had 
shone for alittle more than half a century. England robbed 
Denmark of her fleet at Copenhagen, and a detachment of 
British troops crossed over from Barrackpore and took posses- 
sion of the town, and of the well filled store houses of Seram- 
pore, while the Hon. Captain George Elliot, the son of the 
Governor-General, Lord Minto, sent up the boats of the Modeste 
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For the last thirty years the settlement has been maintained 
only by draining the home treasury. The King of Denmark 
has at leneth yielded to the wishes of his people and disposed of 
possessions which entailed a heavy expense ; and Serampore and 
Tranguebar were at the beginning of the last year transferred 
to the British Government, for the sum of Twelve lakhs of 
Rupees, 120,0007., and on the 11th of October 1845, just ninety 
years and three days after Soetman had first hoisted the Danish 
flag in this town, it was taken down, and the English colors 
hoisted in its stead. 

The celebrity of the town through the Christian world, 
arises from its: having been the residence of the Serampore 
Missionaries. It appears that about the year 1796 or 797, two 
Moravian Missionaries settled in it, and acquired a knowledge 
of the native language, and gave Christian instruction to all 
who resorted to them; but they never went out among the 
people, and their labours soon ceased. On the 13th of October 
1799 four Baptist Missionaries, who had arrived in the Crite- 
rion, an American vessel, and had neither friend nor acquain- 
tance to receive them in Calcutta, proceeded to Serampore by 
the advice of their kind commander, Capt. Wickes, and took 
lodgings at the hotel, which was then in a very flourishing state. 
Their intention was to join Dr. Carey in the district of Malda, 
and pursue their Missionary labours in that neighbourhood. 
The Editors of the Calcutta journals, at that period, had pro- 
bably never heard of the existence of such a dénomination as F 
the Baptist, and therefore announced that four Papist Missiona- 
ries had arrived in Bengal. Just at this period the emissaries ~ 
of Buonaparte were known to be in the country in the guise of ma 
Roman Catholic priests, collecting political and military informa= 
tion. It used to be affirmed at the time, that Mr. Pitt, having 7 
BL discovered the intention of the French to send an engineer i 
Se officer on this errand to India, had contrived to obtain his porr ~~ 
» trait, and transmitted it to Lord Wellesley, who on the arrival 
of the agent in Calcutta sent for him, and enquired whether he 
~ recognized the likeness, and on his confessing the object which 
~ had brought him out immediately ordered him to quit the coun= 
— try. We cannot vouch for the truth of this anecdote, but it wasta 
©  gerferally believed at the time, and may serve to explain the | 
Vigilance which the British Government was obliged to exercise 
~ at this season of political danger. —— 
= When Lord Wellesley’s eye caught the announcement thar 
— four Papist missionaries had arrived in a foreign vessel, and I as 
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was connected withthe machinations of the French Government. _ 
The Commander of the vessel in which they had arrived was _ 
therefore summoned to the Police, and ordered to enter without 
delay into an engagement to take them back, on pain of not 
being allowed to discharge his cargo. In this dilemma, the 
Missionaries applied to the Rey. David Brown, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Governor-General, and who explained the 
error to his Lordship, and assured him that Dr. Marshman and J 
Mr. Ward, and their two colleagues were not French spies, but : 
Dissenting Missionaries; and the embargo on the vessel was 
immediately removed. But their journey into the country to 
join Dr. Carey was effectually arrested. At that period, no 
European was permitted to proceed into the interior without a 
pass. The rule was not rigidly enforced, and many resided in 
various parts of the country, under what used to be termed the 
«* tacit permission” of Government, being liable, however, at any 
moment to deportation whgn they began to give trouble. The 
mistrust which the Government servants entertained of all Mis- 
sionary efforts, and the notoriety which the arrival of the Mis- 
sionaries had obtained in official circles, convinced them that 
their movements would be watched, and that it would be unsafe 
for them to leave Serampore for Mudnabatty without a pass; 
and Lord Wellesley refused to grant this, or to permit the 
establishment of a Press beyond the limits of the metropolis. 7 
This was in strict conformity with the spirit of the age, and the rs 
instructions of the Directors, and did not, we believe, originate in 
any personal feeling of hostility to Missionary efforts. Perhaps 
Lord Wellesley, knowing, as he well did, the dread with which > 
the authorities at home regarded the establishment of Missions F 
in India, was not altogether displeased to find the Missionaries : 
settled under the safeguard of a foreign flag, aud beyond the 
reach of British interference. During the remaining five years 
of his administration, though they were known to be in the habit 
of preaching and distributing tracts and Scriptures in the British 
territories, he offered no interruption to their labors, and was 
not deterred from conferring on the senior Missionary, Dr. Carey, 
an important post under Government, from the fact of his being 
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a Missionary. # 

A few weeks after they had thus been constrained to¢ake N 
up their abode in Serampore, they were joined by Dr. Carey, a 
when he and Dr. Marshman and Mr. Ward commenced the 
establishment known throughout the Christian world as the 
«*Serampore Mission,” and which subsisted as a separate and 
independent agency for the diffusion of Christian truth in — 2 


India till the death of the last of the number, Dr. Marshman, __ 
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the scene of their labours, the local authorities offered them 
every encouragement, and reported the establishment of the 
Mission to the Court of Denmark, which had for more than 
a century enjoyed the distinction of fostering Christian Missions 
in the east. His Majesty, Frederick the VI. was pleased to 
take the institution under his own especial protection, and to 
: direct the public functionaries to afford the Missionaries every 
support. While Lord Wellesley continued at the head of the 
‘4 Indian adminstration, no opportunity was afforded them of 
a appreciating the value of this protection; but no sooner had 
A he quitted India than the British Government began to take 
4 umbrage at the labours of the Missionaries, which on the arrival 
È of Lord Minto was increased into the most active hostility- 
; The Governor of Serampore was ordered to withdraw his pro- 
k: tection from them, and to send them and their Press to Calcutta, 
= that they might be within reach of the British authorities. He 
3 informed Lord Minto that they were under the immediate 
s tage of the Danish Crown, and that it was impossible for 
im to disregard the positive orders of his own sovereign. The 
most strenuous efforts were made by the British Government 
to shake his resolution; but he continued manfully to resist all 
importunity, and was at length gratified with the information 
i that the surrender of the Missionaries and of the Press was 
4 dispensed with. It is due to the memory of Lord Minto to 
> state that he became gradually reconciled to the prosecution of 
Missionary labours in Bengal, and endeavoured by personal kind- 
ness to obliterate the remembrance of the official severity he 
had manifested when he was new to his office, and listened to 
the advice of those in India who were anxious to persuade him 
that the salvation of the British empire around him depended on 
the banishment of the Serampore Missionaries. a 
It would be foreign to the design of this article, to enter into ~ H 
any detail of the labours, the devotion, the liberality and the — 
sufferings of the Three men, whose remains now repose in the 33 
_ same hallowed ground in the Mission cemetry at Serampore, to- 
“a with those of their highly gifted and affectionate associate, 
= Mr. Mack. No burying ground in India is consecrated with four 
-~ suchtombs. But as we have touched on the singular circum- 
_ Stances connected with the origin of their establishment, We — 
Shall be forgiven for making a slight allusion to the scarcely less 
_ remarkable circumstances which marked its close. The three il- 


_ tustrious men, who had thus devoted the energies of their life to 


the work of envangelizing the Heathen, devoted to this object 
aso the pecuniary result of their labor, instead of enrichins 


a in 1837. As soon as they had determined to make Serampore 
b 
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state that they were enabled, by the blessing of God on their 


labors, to devote more than Fifty thousand Pounds Sterling to 
the Mission which they had established. Next to the success of 
their labors, the object which they held most dear was the inde- 
pendent prosecution of them. A gradual change of cireumstan- 
ces, however, at length curtailed their incomes, and they found 
themselves constrained to solicit the assistance of friends in Eng- 
land for the support of their Missions. For other departments 
of labor they had’ always received support from home. Mr. Ward 
died in 1823; Dr. Carey in 1834. In 1837, Dr. Marshman’s 
iron constitution began to break up, and the gloomy prospects of 
the Mission weighed heavily on his spirits. The stations which 
he and his colleague had been instrumental in planting, required 
an outlay of more than 2000 Rupees amonth; the laborers sta- 
tioned in them were three months in arrears, and their missonary 
utility was crippled by a a pecuniary embarrassments. At 
the beginning of 1837, the late Mr. Mack was deputed to Eng- 
land to endeavor-to recruit the finances of the Mission. He found 
its warmest friends disheartened and lukewarm. Its firmest 
and most wealthy supporter, Mr. Samuel Hope, of Liverpool, 
was removed by death in that year, and the sums which, out of 
a fortune of between Two and ‘Three hundred thousand Pounds 
Sterling, he had generously advanced to the good cause at 
Serampore in that spirit of affectionate confidence which sub- 
sisted between him and the Missionaries, were rigidly demanded 
by his representatives. Despairing of success in the object 
of his mission, Mr. Mack was constrained to open a negotiation 
with the Baptist Missionary Society, on the basis of transferring 
the whole missionary establishment to their management. 
While these arrangements were under discussion, Dr. Marshman 
was gradually sinking into his grave. Day atter day did he 
anxiously enquire whether the mail had arrived, with tidings 
of Mr. Mack’s success; but no mail came. It happened that 
the mails of July and August of that year, were unaccountably 
delayed, and arrived in conjunction with those of September, 
The intelligence, therefore, of the commencement, progress and 
conclusion of Mr. Mack’s negotiations reached Calcutta just 
twelve hours after Dr. Marshman’s spirit had been joine to 
those of his beloved colleagues, who had preceded him to their 
eternal reward; and he was thus happily spared the anguish of 
hearing, in the last moments of his earthly existence, that the 


Mission to which for thirty-seven years he had consecrated — 
health, strength, time and fortune, had passed from Serampore. 


It was buried in his sepulchre. — l * 
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There is a peculiar interest attached to the place which was 
the scene of their holy and disinterested labours. A feeling of 
solemnity pervades the mind in contemplating the spot where 
the first Missionary press was established: the first version of 
the Scriptures in the languages of this Presidency, and the first 
tract in the language of Bengal was printed, and the first 
vernacular school opened; the first converted Hindu baptized; 
— and the first Steam Engine, ever seen in India, set up, in 
order to manufacture paper for the printing of the Sacred 
Scriptures. The Botanic garden in which Dr. Cary took such 
delight, and which he stocked with plants collected from all 
parts of the world, is kept up with the most affectionate 
veneration for his memory. The Chapel, consecrated by the 
ministrations of the Serampore Missionaries, has been recently 
repaired and improved, and the plain, simple old pulpit, in 
which they and their associate, Mr. Mack, preached for forty- 
five years, is still preserved in the place where it so long stood. 
The College which they erected front the proceeds of their own 
labour at an expence of a Lakh and a half of Rupees, after 
haying fallen into abeyance through the failure of the houses 
of business in Caleutta, in which its funds had been unhappily 
deposited, and from the removal by death of its chief supporters 
both in England and in India, is now undergoing repair, and 
arrangements are in progress in connection with the Baptist 
Missionary Society, which it is hoped will result in carrying 
out to the fullest extent the comprehensive views of its 
founders. 


— of a park. Here, at Aldeen House, he spent all 
the time he could spare from his official avocations in Calcutta. 


A they devised for the spread of general knowledge and evange- 
* lical truth through the country were discussed with the utmost 
frankness and confidence at Aldeen House, and scarcely any 
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years of their settlement, without the valuable advice of! Mr. 


Brown. A few years after he had taken up his abode in 
Serampore, Mr. Martyn and Mr. Corrie arrived from England 
as Chaplains on the establishment, and came up to reside with 
him, and took a lively interest in the various conferences which 
were held at his house in the spirit of a total oblivion of all 
denominational differences. The Rev. Dr. Buchanan was also 
a frequent visitor at Aldeen, and it was there that the rough 
sketch of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India, 
which he embodied and published in a separate pamphlet on his 
arrival in England, was repeatedly brought under discussion, 
It was at one of these friendly meetings that Dr. Marshman 
asked him where he expected to obtain funds for the endowment 
of the Establishment, on which he replied, that the Temple 
lands would eventually answer for the Churches, and the Brah- 
man’s lands for the Ministers, to which Dr. Marshman replied 
with deep emphasis: “ Yoy will never, never obtain them, Dr. 
Buchanan.” The Temple of Radhabullub, which we have 
alluded to as having been abandoned when the river had 
approached too near to allow brahmans to receive gifts with a 
safe conscience, was purchased by Mr. Brown and fitted up for 


a dwelling. In the centre compartment where the image once — 


stood, an organ was placed, and the dome which once resounded 
with the songs of idolatry, echoed with the praises of the living 
and true God, and his son Jesus Christ. As yet, Puseyism 
was not born. ‘The feeling which animated Brown and Mart 
and Corrie, was that enlarged spirit of Christian liberality 
which imparted such lustre to the character of Newton and 
Scott. They rejoiced in holding fellowship with Carey, and 
Marshman and Ward; and often did the three ministers of the 
Established Church meet their three Dissenting brethren around 
the same altar, and their mingled prayers and praises ascended 
in unison to Him, whose most earnest and repeated command 
when on earth, was, that his disciples should love one another.— 
But the place consecrated by these holy associations was but 
lately turned into a Rum manufactory, and the brand which its 
casks bore was that of the “ Pagoda Distillery !” 

Serampore contains three places of Christian worship. The 
Mission Chapel, to which we have already alluded, was part of 


the building purchased in 1800 by Dr. Care his associates, 
and was till lately surrounded with pri oms. It was 


subsequently repaired, and covered with an iron roof, which 
has given it a light and elegant appearance. A Roman Catholie 
Chapel was originally erected in 1764, but it was found too 
small for the increasing community. It was ther 
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down in 1776, when the present handsome edifice was erected 
in its stead at an expense of 13,386 Rupees, from subscriptions 
raised partly in Serampore but chiefly in Calcutta, under the 
auspices of a family which stood foremost in wealth and libera- 
lity half a century ago, but had apparently become extinct, — 
we allude to that of the Barettos. Adjoining the Catholic 
Church, a Convent has been erected within the last three or 
four years. The establishment consists of two nuns and two 
assistants. The Lutheran Church was built by public subscrip- 
tions through the exertions of Colonel Bie, and completed in. 
1805, at an expense of 18,500 Rupees. Of this sum 1,000 
Rupees was contributed by the Marquis of Wellesley, who is 
said to have remarked at the time, that nothing was want- 
ing to Barrackpore Park, but the distant view of a steeple. 
The sum of 8,000 Rupees was collected in Calcutta, and 
the remainder in Serampore and Denmark. No service 
has ever been performed in it by, a Danish clergyman, in 
consequence of the capture of the town by the English soon 
after its erection, and the small body of Danes resident in it 
subsequently to the restoration of the town. The services 
have been gratuitously conducted by the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries and their colleague, Mr. Mack, during the long 
period of thirty-seven years. The Church has a lofty steeple, 


J which is surmounted by a globe and cross; but this circumstance 
did not prevent Dr. Carey and his associates preaching in it 
z for years, though they would doubtless have objected to the 


erection of such a symbol in any edifice built under their own 
* immediate direction. It has also the rudiments of an altar,—but 
a it was orientation. The only property belonging to the Church 
| consists of a pair of large silver candlesticks presented in 1803 | 
‘ by Mrs. Schow. According to the usual custom, these candles 
E were placed on the altar, for six months, when the Church was 
covered with the insignia of mourning on the death of the 
late King, and regularly lighted up during the hours of divine 
service; but as this exhibition of lighted candles in the day 
_ on such an occasion, was in comformity with national usage, 
_ and not connected with superstitious associations, the late Mr. 

: ack raised no manner of objection to their introduction, nor 
= Weréthey found to weaken the effect of his admirable dis- 
courses. ; - e 
Immediately above the town of Serampore lies the village 
= of Chatra, which presents no object of interest. A little to 
= the west of it is the village of Shawrafully, remarkable only — 

_ as the family residence of the Rajah of whom we have already | 
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greatly distinguished by the spirit of his enterprizes, and his | 


religious liberality. For nearly a century there had been a 
large and flourishing market at the neighbouring village of 
Buddybati, which yielded a considerable revenue to its pro- 
prietors. He determined to erect a rival market in its vicinity 
on his own ground, and to draw off its traffic. He commenced 
with establishing an image of the goddess of Kali, under 
the name of Nistarini, or ‘ Kali the deliverer. He set the 
pundits to search the Shastras for the precise form of the 
idol, and collected the most renowned sculptors from all parts 
of the conntry, and by the united labours of the pundits and 
sculptors, obtained an image which is celebrated among the 
natives for its symmetry and beauty. So large was the sum 
expended in the preparation of the image and the construction 
of its temple, that it is popularly estimated at more that 10,000 
Rupees. After the completion of the shrine, he spared no 
expence to establish the mgrket, in which he at length sueceed- 
ed. It has become a source of great emolument to his family, 
for he himself died soon after, leaving two widows with 
directions for each of them to adoptason. This has been done 
and the two minor Rajahs will soon attain their majority. and 
succeed to an estate, which, during their nonage, has been 
cleared of the encumbrances with which the uncaleulatin 
expenditure of Hurishchunder had saddled it. Ashootosh Deb, 
the son of the well known Ramdoolol Deb, the millionaire of 
his day, and himself a wealthy and influential citizen of Cal- 
cutta, lately endeavoured to break up this new market and 
establish one on his own property, but his efforts have proved 
entirely abortive. 

Adjoining the village of Shawrafully, lies Buddybati, or 
the residence of the Mediciners, so called from the number of 
families of the medical caste which it formerly contained. The 
present native head of the Caleutta Medical College, comes 
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vogue. -There is, however, another sacred place in its neigh- 
bourhood, which is held in great veneration, especially by 
Hindus who reside at a distance from it. It is called Nimai- 
tirth’s Ghat. In popular estimation, whatever place a Muha- 
purush, or man renowned for his religious merit, has honored 
with his presence, is deemed a tirth, or holy place. Chitunya, 
the great modern heresiarch as he is considered by the orthodox, 
though revered as an incarnation of the deity by his own 
followers, rested at this ghat on his journey to Jugunnath, 
Poori in Orissa, and reposed under a Nim tree, which 
produces no flowers fit to be offered to the gods. He performed 
an act of mental devotion in which he expressed a desire for 
some sacrificial flower, when the tree instantly presented him 
with a vilvu flower. We may here observe that if we were to 
proceed from shrine to shrine in this land of superstition, we 
- should invariably find that every place of sanctity or renown, 
* has its local legend of some miraculous occurrence, and that 
the superstitions of Europe and of the East, present in this 
respect, likewise, a very palpable coincidence. The ghat, 
notwithstanding its supernatural myth, has no peculiar attrac- 
tion for those who live on the banks of the holy Ganges, the 
| great stream of sanctity, which affords the means of religious 
; merit to all who may dip themselves in it, through the whole 
course of its current; but the people of Orissa, who come up 
in large numbers to the great festival at Tribeny, about thirty 
miles higher up the river, never fail to pay their devotions at 
-- this shrine. 
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and the wild deer. At the northern extremity of the grounds 
are the remains of its once splendid mansion, which has become r 
so entirely dilapidated as to be scarcely even picturesque. In 
this house, seventy years ago, were assembled the beauty and 


fashion of Chinsurah, Chandernagore, Serampore and Calcutta. k 
The walls of the saloon, which was thirty-six feet in height E 
and of proportionate width and length, were adorned with “' 
paintings, and when in all its splendor, and filled with company, : 


must have carried back the mind to some of the public rooms 
in the Chateau of Versaillés. Here the Governor of Chander- 
nagore entertained Clive and Verelst and Hastings and Sir W- 
Jones, with a degree of magnificence little inferior to that — 
exhibited in the old Government House in Calcutta. The long 
alley of magnificent trees to the north of the house was formerly 
filled with the carriages of guests to the number it is said of > 
more than fifty. Captain Stavorinus tells us, that on the 22d 
of February 1770, the Dutch paid a national visit to the 
French Governor, and as these visits were accompanied with — 
much ceremony, when the guest was received at the chief 
factory, the Dutch Director preferred paying it at the country ce. 
seat of Giretty. The party set off from Chinsurah at four ë 
o’clock, in six carriages, and reached the chateau at six, where r 
they were received at the bottom of the steps and conducted 
into a large saloon, in which the principal ladies and gentlemen 
of Chandernagore were assembled. At seven, the Dùtch — 
guests were invited to witness a play in a slight building, which _ 
iad been erected for the purpose. The play was over at ten, 
when they were led into a large room, in which a hundred ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to an_elegant supper. The party 
broke up at one, and returned to Chinsurah. * 

The next town on the map, is Bhuddeshur, the greatest 
mart between Culna and Calcutta. The numerous brick built 
dwellings and warehouses with which it is filled, have been 
erected within the present century, and there are many who 
can remember the time, when it was a place of no commercial 
ortance and contained only a few thatched store rooms. _ 
of the metropolis, and of the country 
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image of Shiva, the origin of which lies in unfathomable ~ 
antiquity. All the shrines throughout the country, such as m 
Tarukeshur, Bhubuneshur, Bydenath, with many others, the = 
establisment of which is beyond the memory of man, and of 7 
which no record is known to exist, are styled Swayumbhu, oF 
the self existent. They are believed to have come into 
existence without human instrumentality: and they possess 
this peculiarity, that they may be touched by the hands of 
Sudras without being polluted, and without the necessity of 
re-consecration. The image at Bhuddeshur is of this number ©] 
It is chiefly popular with the female sex, and is visited by - 
Hindu ladies of the first respectability in a circle of ten OF . 
a dozen miles. It is an act of great religious merit to refre-h 
the head of the image in the burning month of May with an 
effusion of cold-water; and women may be seen day after day 
at the shrine, pouring water on it, from a silver or earthen E 
water pot. This act of devotion is accompanied with offerings 
to the temple, and a gift to the offidiating priest, which varies 
from four annas to two Rupees, according to the means © 
the devotee. Vows are also made to the god at Bhuddeshur, 
for the attainment of every varicty of object; for deliverance 
from present difficulties, impending distress, for the acquisition 
of hushand, wives, children, wealth or honor; and the vow 
is paid by offering a hundred thousand leaves of Shiva’s favo- 
rite tree. the vilyu to his stone representative. Ten millions 0 
leaves would always be more grateful to the deity, and more 
advantageous to the interests of the devotee ; but where can 
this number of leaves be obtained? The vows of the faithful 
are therefore in general limited to the more moderate figure- a 
Chandernagore stands next on the map. At what precise F 
eriod it was first established, we have not been able to ascertauty a 
ut we find it mentioned as a French settlement in 1700. y 
appears to have made little progress for more than a quae al 3 
acentury after that year. Its prosperity dates from the arriv 
of Mons. Dupleix, the most enlightened and energetic 
nistrator the French have ever had in India. The boldne 
vigour with which he prosecuted his commercial enterpri 
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E> of COhande agore; and during his incumbency more a | 

J thousa nd brich houses were erected in it.. In 1740, — 
E Calcutta was in a state of comparative insignificance, C hs 
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uence. It was in the mansion on the banks of the rivers 
site of which stands the present Government ee, —— 
contemplated the establishment of a French power of ite = 

determined himself to lay the foundation ii! 
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but Providence had otherwise determined the destiny of Trd 
In the year 1742, upon the first irruption of the Mahrattas into 


Bengal, tacit permission was given to surround the European 


factories on the banks of the Hooghly with fortifications. th 
the French and the English availed themselves of this permis- 
sion, and put their settlements in a state of defence: but it was 
done by the English in the little spirit of counting house 
economy; by the French in the spirit of political ambition; 
in the one case to protect the godowns from plunder; in the 
other, to repel the most formidable attack that might be made 
by the native powers. Hence, while Calcutta was found una- 
ble to stand for two days the assault of so contemptible a rabble 
as the Viceroy’s army, it required all the resources of European 
strategy, and the assistance of three men of war, besides a | 
land force to reduce Chandernagore. It is certain that if the 
infuriated Nabob had turned his arms against the French settle- 
ment, he would have been obliged ignominiously to raise the 
siege, and would probabl} have been pursued by the French 
to his own capital; and the foundation might then have been 
laid of a French monarchy in Bengal. s 
The capture of Chandernagore by Lord Clive, who was re- 
solved to extinguish all European influence in Bengal except 
that which he himself directed, inflicted a blow on the prosperity 
ofthe French from which they never recovered. The palmy 
days of Chandernagore extended only from the arrival of 
Dulpeix to its capture by the English during a period of little 
more than thirty years. As the star of England rose on the 
horizon of India, that of the French declined. We have had 
no means of access to the records of Chandernagore, but from 
the reports of travellers who visited it between the peace of 
1763, and the commencement of the French revolution im 
1793, it would appear that every effort to restore its former 
splendor proved unsuccessful. The aim of the French was 
the establishment of a political power in India, and when 
that object was defeated by the genius of Clive, and 
all their dreams of ambition were destroyed, they sunk into 
comparative insignificance, and were far outstripped in the race 
of commercial enterprize by their plodding neighbours, the 
Dutch. In 1793, Chandernagore was captured by the Enlish, 
and though it was restored twenty-two years after, it has since 
that time existed as a French establishment without any object, 
political or commercial, and the only advantage it confers on the 


parent state consists in the patronage of an overgrown establish- __ 
ment. While the affairs of Serampore have been managed with _ 
the administration of — 


AS at ease by two Danish civilians, 
si Moh braces no fewer than ten European officer 
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The same anomaly is visible on the Coast, in the settlement of 
Pondicherry, which contains an establishment of officers alto- 
gether disproportioned to the size of the territory, or the 
requisitions of public duty. The settlement of Chandernagore 
is now supported from the Three hundred chests of Opium, 
which the French receive from the British Government on the 
condition of not engaging in the manufacture of that article— 
for which they enjoy no facilities. This privilege was restored 
to them at the Congress of Vienna through the forethought of 
Talleyrand; but a privilege of the same nature, though not to 
the same extent, which the Danes had enjoyed before the war, 

was lost through the ignorance or supineness of their Minister. 
Chandernagore has two Catholic Churches. The fine old 
Church of St. Louis, on which four pieces of cannon were 
mounted in the siege of the town in 1757, was demolished 
during its progress. A magazine in the rear of it was after- 
wards fitted up for a Church, and, in it, we believe, divine 
service is still performed. Inthe year 1726, the Italians who 
had long before established a Mission at Agra, built a Church 
on the banks of the river at Chandernagore, with a dome for 
the roof; and it continues to this day in a state of complete 
preservation, demonstrating how easy it would be to construct 
public edifi, which should resist the effects of the climate, 
and the depredations of white ants, by simply avoiding the use 
of wood on which both time and the ants make so rapid and 

fatal an impression in India. 

Of the history of Chandernagore during the eventful period 
of the French Revolution of 1792 and 1793 we have never 
been able to obtain any consistent account, and there may, 
therefore, be some little discrepancy in the reports which have 
been handed down. But it is generally a ae that the 
_ infection of revolutionary principles extended even to this 
distant possession of France. The French populace of Chan- 
_dernagore determined to enact on a small scale the proceedings 
of Paris, and revolutionize the Goverument. When they had 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the public authority, the 
_ Governor fied to his country house at Giretty. When it was 
_ announced that the mob of Paris had proceeded to Versailles 
_ and conducted the King as a prisoner to the capital, the mob of 
-Chande ore are said to have gone to Giretty, and brought 
back the Governer in triumph to the town, where he was sub- 
_ jected to much indignity. He was at length released from his 
dangerous position by the aid of the English Government, who 
sent a party soldiers and put down the revolution. Soon 
the town was taken formal possession of, on the declara- 
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The Dutch settlement of Chinsurah lies within three miles 
of Chandernagore. There is no intermediate object of interest 
except tlie field on which Col. Forde defeated the troops of the 
Dutch, and nipped in the bud the projects of ambition m which 
they had begun to indulge. The circumstances are so well 
known, that a very brief reference to them will serve the object 
of this sketch. The Nabob, Meer Jaffir, who owed the enjoy- 
mentof hismaster’sthrone tothe English, became anxious tothrow 
off their yoke, and encouraged the Dutch to import troo and 
to attempt the establishment of a counter influence in Bengal. 
A large fleet arrived from Batavia, consisting of seven ships 
three of thirty-six guns, three of twenty-six, and one of sixteen, 
with 1100 troops, European and Malay. It was given out that 
the armament was intended for the Dutch settlements on the 
Coromandal Coast, but had been obliged to run up the Hooghly. 
It was impossible for a man of Clive’s penetration to mistake its 
object. He was not ignorant of the feeling or the intrigues of 
the Nabob. The Dutch had hitherto confined themselves strict- 
ly to mercantile undertakings. Their commercial privileges 
were not curtailed by the establishment of British authority in 
Bengal; on the contrary, the transfer of political influence to a 
European nation of approved good faith, with whom the Dutch 
were on terms of amity, was likely to mi ei to 
their trade. It was clear to the mind of Clive that their 
object was to take advantage of the breaking up of the Ma- 
hommedan power, and endeavour to —— the English in 
Bengal. Although he had no such absolute proof of these de- 
signs as to justify him in the bold measure he determined to 
pursue, yet we, at this time of day, have the clearest evidence of 
the fact, in the journal of one of their own officers, Stavorinus, 
who writes, “ Phe Dutch began to trade in Bengal as early as 
the commencement of the last century; they were always the 
first in opulence and importance, till the English beeame the 
rulers of the country, in the last revolution; and perhaps they 
would still have been so, had the well planned, but badly execut- 
ed attempt, made as before-mentioned, during the administration 
of the Governor General Mossel in 1759, succeded to our wish- 
es.” The two nations were at peace, and Clive clearly had no 
right to prevent the progress of Dutch ships and Dutch troops 
to their own settlement. But he did not fail to perceive that 
the presence of a large foreign force, in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
composed in a great measure of European soldiers, and com- 
manded by European oflicers, would not fail to disturb the de- 
pendence of the Nabob on the Bugyi, and kindle hopes of 
ambition which would have been to him a source of great em- 

barrassment. He determined to defeat the projects of —— 
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Dutch at the risk of his own commission. -He was accustomed 
to affirm that an Indian Governor must always act with a halter 
about his neck, and in thisinstance, he exemplified his own asser- 
tion. During a period of profound peace, he captured the Dutch 
vessels proceeding up the river, and sent Col. Fordeto attack the 
Dutch army, and prevent its reaching Chinsurah. Forde, who 
= seemed to feel the halter already chafing his neck, demanded the 
Governor's written authority for an act so ingonsistent with the 
law of nations. Clive, to whom the note of demand was address- 
ed, received it when playing at cards. Without quitting the 
table he wrote an answer in pencil—* Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. Iwill send you the Order of Council to-morrow.” 


ENT Paris 


* There is nothing greater than this in all Livy. Forde met and 
= discomfited the Dutch, and Dutch ambition was quenched by the 
RS daring genius of Clive, as that of the French had previously been. 
a Of the origin of Chinsurah we have been able to obtain no 
i account, but one of the escutcheonsdn the Church, refers to a 
es Governor who died in 1665. Fort Gustavus, before it was 
N entirely demolished eighteen years ago, bore the date of 1687 
ay on its northern, and 1692 on its southern gate. It must 
>: therefore have been a century and a half old when ite was 
F levelled with the ground. The beams of this edifice, hich 
e: were of the largest scantling and equal in size to two of our 


Da 


modern beams, were found to be as sound as the day they were 
inserted into the building. They were of Java teak, and had 
been sent up from Batavia. It may not be unimportant thus 
to place on cord the fact that teak has been found to resist 
the humidity of the climate, and the attacks of white ants for 
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k- a hundred and fifty years. The garden of the Government 
As House was tastefully laid out, and adorned with statuary. The 
J statues have long since disappeared, and the walk in*the alley 
_ of trees, is now trod only by British soldiers. s 


* 


* The Dutch grew and flourished in India, as they had done 
in Europe, by their steady perseverance in mercantile pursuits, 
from which they appear to have been diverted on only one 
occasion, when in 1757, the successes of Clive revealed the 
“weakness of the Mahommedan government, which they had been 

accustomed to regard with feelings of awe, and to conciliate 
= with humiliating gifts, and gave them hopes of being able to 
establish a political power. But Col. Forde cured them of all 

_ such ambition. We think the period between 1770 and 1780 

may be regarded as that in which their trade had attained its 

= most palmy state. At an earlier period, the chargé of the 

_ Dutch settlements in Bengal appears to have greatly exceeded 





its. large and useless military force was entertained, 
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agrant manner. Their conduct is thus described in a letter — 


‘om the superior authorities at Batavia: : “* For a series of 
ears, a succession of Directors in Bengal have been guilty 
f the greatest enormities, and the foulest dishonesty; they have 
»0ked upon the Company’s effects confided to them, as a booty 
hrown open to their depredations; they haye most shamefull 
nd arbitrarily falsified the invoice-prices; they have violated, 
ı the most disgraceful manner, all our orders and regulations, 
rith regard to Ta TA of goods, without paying the least 
ttention to their oaths and duty.” 

At a subsequent period the Military and Naval establish- 
ents in Bengal were reduced to ten artillery men, sixty-nine 
eamen and marines and forty-eight soldiers, including officers, 
nd seven surgeons and assistants. At the same time, we find 
hat there were sixty-four civilians, and two ecclesiastical 
unctionaries. Great and successful efforts were made to repress 
he spirit of peculation which had grown up in the administra- 
ion. It appears that the chief profit of the Company was 
erived, not so much from its exports to Europe, as from the 
rade in Opium to Java. Eight hundred chests of the drug 
ver@annually obtained at the Patna Agency and shipped to 
sabia, from whence it was distributed through the Ar 
ago and possibly sent on to China. Each chest contained 125 
bs. and cost the Company between 7 and 800 Rupees, including 
reight, insurance and other charges. The chest sold at Bata- 
ja for about 1250 Rs. ; and the clear profit on the investmént 
f the year was about Four lakhs of Rupees. 

The settlement of Chinsurah was subordinate tÔ that of Bata- 
nia, and all vacancies were filled up by the public authorities of 
shat place, the local Council being permitted only to nominate 
wo officiating appointments. The Government consisted of a 
xovernor or Director, and seven members of Council, five of 
whom had a right to vote, as well as to advise, while two had 
10 other privilege than that ofadvising. The chief was obliged 
(0 submit all matters of importance to the consideration of his 
Council, and to be guided by the voice of the majority ; but as 
ts members were dependent on him for their emoluments, the 
sheck of the Council was more nominal than real. Although 
the official salary of the Chief Director was exceedingly small, 
his perquisites were very extensive. Mr. Vernet stated the 


annual expences of his household at 36,000 Rs. which was con- 


sidered moderate, in comparison with those of his predecessors, 


some of whom expended not less than akh of Rupees a year, 


a sum equal to that which the Engli President at Calcutta = 


al factory he 
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was supposed to disburse in his domestic establishment. Tho 


maintained no little — 
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state. He was the only person in the settlement who enjoyed 
: the privilege of being carried “ in a palankeen, sitting ona 
chair”’—this kind of vehicle is now completely extinct. When 
he rede through the town, the natives were obliged in some places 
to play on their instruments of music. He was preceded by 
chobdars, or attendants armed with a staff entirely covered with 
silver, while the inferior members of Council were allowed 
chobdars with only half mounted staves. The members of Council 
were styled senior merchants, as in the English service: and 
each one had some distinct department of business entrusted to 
him. The fiscal, or sheriff, who was also the mayor of the town, 
had the rank of a senior, with the pay of a junior merchant; but 
in those days, the emoluments of one who united in his person 
the powers of Judge and Magistrate, made his mere pay a 
; matter of indifference. He had authority to punish by flogging 
| at a stake, or by fines, and the fines appear to have been appro- 
priated to his own use. We are even told that he sometimes 
fined wealthy banians 20,000 Re. for the most trifling offence, 
and tied them up to a post and whipped them till it was paid. 
It will be readily supposed that the fiscal was the most impor- 
tant person in the town. “ The Indians,” says Stavorinus, 
a “stand more in awe of him on account of his office than of the 
_ Director,” just as in our own administration the Magistrate is 
more regarded by the people than the Commissioner. 
Chinsurah is described in 1770 as requiring three —— ofan 


— ee 


* hour to walk around it. The houses were built, like all other 
Fe. houses of the period, without flues, and the lower floor was al- 
$ most level with the ground, and of course so completely saturated 
F with humidity that we cease to wonder at the extraordinary 
J mortality of the times. Glass windows were unknown; frames 


of twisted cane were used in their stead. Glass,” says our 
authority,” would be very uncomfortable in the great heats 
which prevail for nine months of the year.” This was before 
Punkas had been invented,—and for them we are indebted to 
the ingenuity ofa Dutch Governor, who first brought therm in- 
to use, at the close of the last century. Glass windows are now 
essential, not so much to Indian comfort, as to Indian existence. 
Without them we should be unable to exclude the cold nir in 
winter, or the hot wind in the summer. In this age of modern 
luxury, the only mode of keeping a house cool, is to close all the 
glass windows, darken the rooms, and set the punkas in motion. 
— The Church at Chinsurah which stands immediately above the 
= ghat at the entrance of the town from the south, was the joint 
gift of Mr. Sichterman and Mr. Vernet. Sichterman erected 
the eple, with a chime clock in 1744, and Vernet added the 
ity-f care afterwards; thus reminding us of the 
— t —— ete 
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popular remark that the Frenchman invented the frill, and the 
Englishman added the shirt. But the Dutch appear to have 
been very indifferent in matters of religion. For many years 
after the Church was crected, there was no clergyman ; service 
was performed by a Zirhkentrooster or * comforter of the sick,” 
who was not in holy orders. When children were to be chris- 
tened, the Dutch were obliged to send for a clergyman from 
Calcutta, “ who was liberally paid for his trouble.” 

The earliest Christian Church in Chinsurah was built by the 
Armenians in the year 1695, and it was also the first Church 
ever erected in Bengal, by that once powerful body who united 
political negotiations with their mercantile enterprizes, and 
enjoyed such extensive influence throughout the east. In the 
Church at Chinsurah, there is or there was an epitaph over the 
tomb of Johannes Marcar, the son of the founder, in which this 
influence is proudly commemorated. * Here lies interred the 
famous Kharib—or foreigner Coja Johannes, the son of Marcar, 
an Armenian, from Julpha, of the country of Shosh. He was 
a great merchant, honored with the favor of kings and viceroy=s 
He travelled north, south, east and west, and died at Hooghly, 
in Hindustan, 7th November 1697." The Catholic cha 
was-completed in 1740, chiefly from funds bequeathed to 
object by Mrs. Sebastian Shaw. 


“> The most interesting object at present in Chinsurah is the 


College, usually denominated the Hooghly College. one of the 
largest and most efficient educational establishments under the 
patronage of the state in India. It owes its origin to the muni- 
ficence of a Mahommedan gentleman, Mahommed Moshin, who 
left large funds for an embara, or place of Mussulman worship, and 
an institution of public instruction. Of the sum annually derived 
from the estates, and the public securities which he left for these 
. objects, more than fifty thousand rupees are devoted to the expen- 
ces of the College, the average attendance of students in which is 
about five hundred, while the number borne on the list is about 
six hundred. This institution in whieh education is carried to 
as high a pitch as in any publie College in India has contributed 
to diffuse a thirst for SE a i not only throughout the 
Hooghly district, but greatly beyond its limits, and has thus 
paved the way for the establishment of other institutions at a 
greater distance from the metropolis. It is held in a splendid 
mansion, originally erected by one of the French generals whe 
accumulated large fortunes in the Mahratta service, but which 


was purchased by the Committee of Public Instruction some- _ 


time back for a sum greatly inferior to the original cost. 
Chinsurah derives considerable interest from its having . 
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Indian benevolence, Kiernander and Weston. Kiernander, 
who arrived in Calcutta soon after its re-capture and re-esta- 
blishment, was received with the highest distinction by Col. 
Clive, and the other members of government. Though he had 
been stripped of every thing at Cuddalore by Lally, and landed 
in Calcutta with searcely a farthing, he soon rose to affluence 
through the undertakings on which he entered for his own sup- 
port, in the days in which every thing which a man of spirit 
touched, turned to gold. From the proceeds of his own labor, 
he erected the Old Church, at an expence of 60,000 Rupees, 
and founded a Mission School for two hundred and fifty children 
on his own ground. He was overtaken, by misfortune in 1786. 
His liberality had exceeded his means, and the sheriffs seal was 
affixed to his property, and even on the Church he had erected. 
Strange to say, it was appraised at only 10,000 Rupees and an 
auctioneering establishment, possibly that of Tulloh and Co., 
which has been in its vicinity for more than half a century 
already contemplated the purchase of it, when one gentleman, 
either Mr. W. Chambers or Mr. Charles Grant,—stepped for- 
ward, and paid down the money. After his misfortunes, 
Kiernander retired to Chinsurah, and offered his services to the 
Dutch, and was appointed Chaplain to the settlement by 
Mr. Titsing, the Director. In July 1795, Chinsurah was 
“captured by the English, and Kiernander became a Dutch 
risoner of war, and, as such, received a small pittance of 
Fifty Rupees a month,- which was all he now possessed for 
his subsistence, though not equal to a fifth of the interest of 
the inoney he had expended on pious and charitable objects. 
He- chased his cheqneved career at Calcutta in April, 1799, 
at the age of eighty-eight, after a residence of more than sixty 
years-m India. ‘The other individual to whom we allude was 
Charles Weston; an East Indian gentleman, the son of the 
Recorder of the Mayors Court, who was børnin Calcutta in 
1731, and was the friend and associate of Holwell, and carried 
arms under him, as a militia man, at the seige of the Old Fort 
in 1756. He amassed a large fortune by his commercial specu- 
lations, and eventually retired to Chinsurah, where, on the first 
day of. each month, he distributed the sum of sixteen hundred 
Rupées, “ with his own venerable hand,” to a large body of the 
poo and the unfortunate, whom his liberality had attracted to 
We obtain an interesting view of the state of the Dutch 
factory of Chinsurah, and the footing on which it stood in re- 
ference to the English Government of Bengal, as well as of the 
manners of the times, from Stavorinus’s narrative of the official 
visit paid by the Dutch Director to the English President in 1770. 
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Though that writer is by no means an authority in matters 
beyond the sphere of his knowledge,—as, for instance, when he 
tells us that the Vedas were originally written in Persian, and 
that Patna was ninety miles above Chinsurah,—yet there is no 
reason to question his credibility relative to transactions in which 
he himself bore a part. The visit he describes was intended 
asa compliment to Mr. Cartier, who had just assumed the 
Government of Calcutta. The Dutch Director embarked at 
four o’clock in the afternoon at Chinsurah in company with 
eight persons. The garrison was drawn up on the occasion 
in two lines,anda detachment consisting of an officer and twen- 
ty-four privates, accompanied the Director, to serve as his 
body-guard. He embarked in the “ Company's great bud- 
gerow, in the large room of which thirty-six people could sit 
down to table. A salute of twenty-one guns announced his 
departure from his own settlement. Each individual in his 
suite had his own private budgerow ;- there were also two 
vessels used as kitchens, or cook boats, and two as * storeships,” 
to carry the provisions, for this long voyage from Chinsurah to 
Calcutta, besides those in which the body guard was embarked. 
The whole fleet consisted of no fewer than thirty-three vessels. 
It reached Chitpore at seven the next morning, where the party 
awaited the arrival of the deputation sent from the. Bnglish, 
Government to receive the Director, and which” consisted 
of Mr. Russel, the second in command, and several other func- 
tionaries. On his arrival, the Dutch gentlemen went on shore, 
and, after breakfasting at his garden house, proceeded: to town 
in five carriages sent by the Governor, and at ten o’ch Might. 
ed at the house prepared -for their reception. — It stood» SETOS 
the old Government House, and had recently been purgħased by 
Mahommed Reza Khan, for a lakh and twenty thousand Rupees. 
It contained many roomy apartments, and’ was hung with 
‘damask silk, and: fitted up in the European style. In the area 
before the house stood a company of eighty sepoys commanded 
by a European officer, and they continued to act as guard of 
honor as long as the Dutch Director continued in the settlement. 
Assoon as Mr. Cartier heard of his arrival, he proceeded to pay 
his gespects, accompanied by all the members of Council.. The 





- Director said that the object of his visit was to congratulate the 


“Governor on his appointment, and added, as “‘ a> particular 
compliment, that he hoped Mr. Cartier would so well manage 
matters as to be able to return to Europe in a few Years; to 
which that gentleman sid Hees with a smile.” ‘This visit of cere- 
mony lasted an hour. he Governor and Council then depart- 
‘ed, and, within half an hour, the Dutch Director proceeded 

return the visit, and remained three quarters of an hour. . 
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half past twelve he again went to Government House to dinner, 
= ~- where he found a table of sixty or seventy covers laid out ina 
large and airy saloon. Half the guests consisted of military 
officers for whom we are told the Government kept open house 
every day. When thecloth was removed, a Hookah was placed 
on the table before each one of the company, which they smoked 
for half an hour: they then rose from table and retired to their 
respective dwellings. . 

At six in the evening, Mr Cartier waited on the Dutch 
Director and conducted him to his country seat at Belvidere, 
about two Dutch miles from Calcutta, where he was entertained 
with an excellent concert performed by amateurs, and an - 
elegant supper. At midnight he returned to his residence in 
town. The next morning at nine, Mr. Cartier again waited on 
him with an invitation to a grand ball which was to be given 
that evening at the Court House. The ball was opened by 
Mrs. Cartier and the Dutch Directoy, The company was very 
numerous, and “all were magnificently attired, especially the 
ladies, who were decked with a profusion of jewels.” A colla- 
tion was served in an adjoining room, and the assembly did not 
break up before the following morning. The next afternoon, 
at half past three, the Dutch Director took his leave of the 
i Governor of Calcutta and returned with his suite to the fleet 
: at Chitpore in the Governor’s coaches, accompanied by the 
] same gentlemen who had been deputed to welcome him, and 
escorted by six of the Governor’s life guards. The Director 
was saluted on his departure from Calcutta, as he had been 
on his arrival, with nineteen guns from the ramparts of Fort 

William. The visit cost him a thousand Rupees in buzis, or 
i. vails to the Governors servants. The fleet weighed anchor 
* with the flood tide, and reached Giretty early the next morning, 
i where the party were received by Mr. Chevalier and breakfasted 
with him. At nine o’clock—the breakfast in those days of 
E formality and etiquette seems to have been rather carly—they 
E ode from Giretty to Chandernagore, and after paying some 
+ Visits, proceeded to Chinsurah, where all the members of Coun- 
J cil were in attendance to honor the return of their chief, and 
_ asalyte of twenty-one guns was fired from Tort Gustavus. 
ee. The Fort, from which these salutes were fired has ceased 
‘to exist. The Dutch, finding their settlements in India, a 
_ mere burden on their finances, after they had ceased to be 
_ valuable as factories, very, wisely resolved to dispose of them ; 
and the British Government was not displeased with an oppen 
j ty of being relieved from the extray nt and profligate 
enditure incurred by their servants on the island of Suma- 
chang zly took place twenty years ago; 
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the Dutch were left in undivided possession of the island, and 
the English reccived Malacca and Chinsurah, together with the 
subordinate factories, in lieu of Fort Marlborough and its costly 
dependencies. The old Fort and Government House at Chin- 
surah were soon after demolished to make room for a splendid 
range of barracks capable of accommodating a thou men, 
and no token remains to tell that the settlement once belonged 
to the Dutch, but the escutcheons of the Governors which still 
continue to adorn the walls of the Church. 

Immediately above Chinsurah, and closely adjoining it, we 
have the town of Hooghly. In a note attached to the 6th 
Section of Stewarts History of Bengal, we find it stated, “ as 
a circumstance worthy of remark, that the name of Hooghly is 
never mentioned in Faria de Souza’s History of the Portu- 
guese, although he acknowledges that they lost a large town in 
Bengal in the year 1633, but which he calls Golin.” But the 
identity of Golin and Hoaghly is settled beyond controversy by 
an inscription in the Church at Bandel in which the neigh- 
bouring convent of Ugolym, is distinctly mentioned. Hooghly 
owed its celebrety to the Portuguese, before whose time it 
was probably an inconsiderable village. They are stated to 
have established a factory and built a fort there in 1599; and in 
the same year, the Missionaries of the order of St. Augustin 
founded the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and the Church of 
Miserecordia. The Portuguese settlement appears to have 
risen rapidly to great magnificence. In 1631, it was beseiged 
by the whole Mogul army of Bengal, which, however, the 
governor Michael Rodrigues was enabled to repel for three 
months and a half, and the town is said to have eventually fallen 
into the hands of the Mahommedans through the treachery of 
a deserter. The fortifications were undermined, and the Mogul 
troops rushed in as soon as the mine was sprung, and subjected 
the place to indiscriminate plunder. It appears that, at the 
time, there were no fewer than sixty-four large vessels, fifty- 
seven grabs, and two hundred sloops anchored off the town, of 
which it is said that only three escaped. All the property afloat 
‘or ashore was of course confiscated. The pictures and images 
which adorned the Churches and had given such great offence 
to the Mahommedan emperor, were taken down and des- 
troyed. A thousand Portuguese fell in the seige, and four 
thousand were made prisoners, of whom all the priests, 
and five hundred of the handsomest boys and girls are 
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of the date given of the origin of the settlement. It appcars 
scarcely credible that an establishment could have grown up 
to such extraordinary magnitude, in so short a period as thirty 
years. Neither does it appear probable that the foundation of 

a great Cathedral should be laid in the very first year of a new 
settlement. It appears safer to assign an earlier date than 
1599 for its commencement, and there is reason to infer that it 
must have been formed soon after the first expedition of the 
Portuguese to Bengal in 1537, when nine vessels entered the | 
Ganges. 

Hooghly, having thus come into the possession of the Ma- 
hommedans, was established as the royal Port of Bengal; and’ * 
Salgong, after fifteen hundred years of commercial splendor, J- 
was abondoned. The public offices were removed from it; the 
importance which it had enjoyed from the time when the 
Romans ruled the world, was extinguished; and it gradually 
sunk down into an insignificant village, and is now known only 
as the residence of a few native paper-makers. It was soon 
after Hooghly had become the Port of Western Bengal, and 
the residence of the Mogul officers, that the other European 
nations began to establish factories in it. The Dutch, the , 
French and the English continued to trade to it, till they were 
enabled to obtain settlements of their own; after which it 
began rapidly to decline. It was however of sufficient import- 
> ance in the a of Clive to enduce him to attack it after the 
¥ re-capture of Calcutta; and he obtained much booty there. 

S This calamity gave the death-blow to its prosperity and con- 
- seqgħùence. On the establishment of Calcutta as the seat of 
Government, all the public offices of Hooghly were withdrawn, 
and since that period, only one circumstance has occurred to 
rescue its name from oblivion. It was at Hooghly that the 
first press ever established at this presidency was set up; and 
there in 1778, the first book was printed in Bengal,—the Bengali 
) Grammar of Halhed, from Bengali 8 ihe punches of which * 
= were cut with his own hands by Mr. afterwards Sir Charles 
— Wilkins. But such an event, the harbinger of civilization and 
— improvement, is of itself enough to immortalize any place, even 
; though all its political and commercial greatness should be 
= entirely forgotten. We bring these rambling notices to a close, 
by stating that the last place mentioned in Josephs map is Ban- 
inim at present — by its Convent, in which there are 
- no nuns, but which is the o dest Christian Church in existence F, 
in Bengal. It was erected in the year in which Queen Eliza- 
= beth sanctioned the establishment of —— India Com any 
= which now occupies the throne of the t Mogul—in 1599. E 
a r “ * ie. * * — 
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Journal of a Residence in Great Britain, Jehungeer Nowrajee F 


and Hirjeebhoy Merwanjee, of Bombay, Naval Architects. Lon- — 
. don, 1841. 


.-Twe main object in the establishment of our journal was, as our 
readers haye been often reminded, the examination of works having more 
immecfflate reference to India, and of measures designed to elevate the 
condition of its numerous inhabitants. But though these are the avowed 








limits within which we proposed to confine the authority of our literary — 


Tribunal, we still’ reserved to ourselves the privilege of exergising, 
. whenever such a step appeared expedienf, a control over cases situate 
®beyond the sphere of our regulated jurisdiction. Our.proceedings, in the 
present instance, may therefore fairly be considered as an exercise 
of this prerogative. The yolume before us, though the conjoint pro- 
duction of two natives of India, cannot, as of right, demand admittance 
to our file forthe adjudicationgof*its merits. Its character, ifwe may 
use the expression, is European rather than Oriental. Its pages are 
not dedicated to Indian topics: Neither can they lay claim, however 
partial we maybe disposed to be in our judgment, to originality of 
thought, profound or curious speculation, graphic or animated descrip- 
tions of external nature, or forcibly drawn delineatfons of the pecu- 
liaritics that distinguish us as anation. Such perfections, which belong 
to the regular tourtst, the most enthusiastic educationist could scarcely 
expect in tbe present journal. It contains simply the observations, 
dressed in homely language, of two intelligent gentlemen belongi 
to a class of our subjects who have earned celebrity for their liberality ` 


and mercantile enterprize, on some of the principal institutions, na wr 


arsenals, edifices, scientific improvements, and amusenients, more — 
especially those that are to be seen in, and about, the vicinity of the — 
_ great metropolis. Asa pure emanation, however, of the native mind 
amid scenes to which it was a stranger, and as an earnest of that abun- 
dant literary harvest which the surrounding educational movements, 
and the progressive intelligence of the age fully warrant us in expect- 
ing, the work under review, on account of these circumstances, no less 
than from novelty and its intrinsic merit, is entitled to every atten- 
tion. We are not aware that its contents are generally known by those 
for whom the publication was more immediately intendede We shall _ 
therefore, by means of a few extracts, endeavour to give a wiler — 
circulation to the ** impressions’ of our authors. Butin doing s0 we ~ 
must candidly own that we are not catering for our more advanced 
and intelligent readers, who, if they derive any pleasure, cannot reason- ~ 


ably expect instruction from such impressions which, it may be HE 


to remark, were composed during intervals snatched from more serious — 
avocations, and were intended, not for the purpose of establishing a 


* 





literary reputation, but for the information of their countrymen, and of 
the natives ofin ia : a a 
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attempt comparatively easy, be disposed from motives of curiosity, or 
other causes, to visit the great island of western civilization. 7 
It is not onr intention, though such is generally our practice, to offer 


any positive opinion on the literary merits of the journal, because we. 


consider it by no means fair to subject a writer who expresses his senti- 
ments in a foreign tongue to all those rigid tests which abound in the 
canons of our critical code, and which at times are unsparingly, but not 
improperly applied, by English critics to the compositions of their own 
countrymen. We would not wish it to be inferred from this avowal, 
that our journalists cannot arrogate to themselves any literary preten- 
sion; on the contrary our authors, for foreigners, possess a telerably 
free, copious and idiomatic style, and, moreover, exhibit, in spite of a 
few errors into which high wrought zeal has doubtless hurried them, 
occasionally a range of illustration, coupled with historical research, 
which shews that, to natural sagacity, they add by no means a meagre 
acquaintance with western literature: in short their journal, * unpre- 
tending” as they declare it to be in thejmdedication to Sir Charles 
Forbes, may be reckoned more than an averagé specimen of what 
European civilization and intercourse bave effected the natural 
capacity of the native intellect. We may, without being chargeable 
with exaggeration, go a step beyond this, and assert that, if impartiall 
analysed, the journal before us, in so far as its aim peep earned, will, 
notwithstanding the absence ofall studied regularity, fog pertinence of 
remark and general accuracy of description and information, be found 
to bear a comparison with many of the insipid attempts at book making 
with which European tourists, in this prolific age of authorship, are 
wont to deluge the press. =o 
It is matter of history that, since their expulsion from Persia by the 
Mahomedans, a considerable, number of the followers of Zerdosht or 
Zoroaster, domesticated at Bombay and Surat. By their general 
demeanour and due obedience to the laws of the country, they soon gained 
the favor of the superior authorities, and by their intelligence, industry 
and activity they contributed, in no small degree, towards augmenting 
the prosperity of these two places. The progenitors of our journalists it 
seems settled at Surat. Lowjee Nasserwaujec, the founder of the 
Bombay dock-yard, which of late perhaps more than any thing else has 
tended to raise the commercial reputation of the little island, and to 
make if, as it were, the Liverpool of India, is the individual from whom 
the “ Lowjce Family” takes its name. By the skill and ingenuity he 
layed in constructing at Surat a vessel forthe Bombay Government, 
he was invited by a Mr. Dydiey, deputed there to watch her proper 
ction, to come to the Presidency in order to select a pro- 
per site for the formation of a dock yard. Lowjece being then 
a mero —— — and having before him very undefined 
advancement in life accepted the offer and proceeded to 
bay with twelve or fourteen shipwfights. The result was the 
ablishinent of the present docks which, in consequence of the height 







to which the tides rise; the facility with timber, of prime qu ea 
is supplied from the teak forests to the north and cast of Bassein by 
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The extensite support that Lowjee received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, and the wide field of useful employme#it that lay temptingly 
before him, induced him to educate his two sons in the noble profession 
which he had adopted. From the date of the establishment the descen- 
dants of the founder have supplied a succession of master builders to the 


Bombay docks: in fact, till very recently, the Parsees have had almost 


an entire monopoly of all the departments appertaining to it. Remark- 
able ag is this fact, being contrary to the principle that has regulated the 
management of other departments of the State, we are not aware of any 
dnstance in Which they have abused the almost unlimited confidence re- 
posed in them. The opportunities to do so, have been ample; for in am 
extensive dock-yard, where large sums of money, from the mercantile 
nature of its multifarious duties are in a continual state of transition, 
numerous avenues must “lie open for the surreptitious accumulation of 
wealth B he integrity of the ‘Parsee, whether from a scrupul 
desire to adhere rigidly to” the moral and excellent maxims laid 
down in the Zendavasta, the great work of Zoroaster,* or from some 
other causes,.has, in a land rife, we regret to say, with pecu- 
lation and disbdhesty, remained unsullied. This feature so charac- 
“teristic of high moral principle, no less than the peculiar one, how that 
without Européan assistance, the Ghebirs have continued to maintain 
their superiority as naval artchitects over every other class of natives 


» in Fadia, is a phenomenon not unworthy of examination, but one to 


which we cannot at this moment give a satisfactory solution. 

‘So far back as 1810, when European intercourse with this country 
was, comparatively speaking, restricted ; and when the stores of Western- 
knowledge and improvements in the exact and physical sciences, were 
naturally not so open to the natives as they are now, Jamsetjge the 
grandson of the founder, built the ** Minden,” a seventy-four, without 
European assistance. This was the first instance, we believe, in which, 

«a ship of the line was builtin the British dominions outof Europe. 
Naval Commanders, and others capable of giving an opinion, applauded 
the skill with which the task was executed,and numerous were the marks 
of approbation Jamsetjee received from the Board of Admiralty, and the 
Hon'ble the East India Company. The reputation of the dock-yard was, 
by this event, greatly increased, and up to the present time some twenty 
ships of war have been constructed there; but the spirit of competition 
and the irresistable force of circumstances that led to the formation, in 
greater numbers, of docks on this side of India, coupled by the fact of the 
recent purchase, at a very large cost, by the government of the exten- 
sive premises belonging to the Docking Company, at Kidderpore, 
have, we think, diminished, though not EEREN A this important 
branch of Bombay Commerce. Nevertheless it will be admitted 





>» > . 
* Vide Malcolm's History. of Persia, in which this distinguished” Officer p 
ecs an opinion on the morality inculcated in this work of the ancient Philoso 
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‘the numerous merchant and other vessels, which have been built 
there by Parsee architects will, for beauty of construction, finish 
of workmanship, and durability, vie with any class of merchant 
ships in the world. Calcutta, it is true, now has {ts supplies of 

teak from the adjoining province of Tenasserim, and European agency 
is, moreover, at workin the Kidderpore docks; but as the quality of 
the timber, it is admitted, is not equal to the Malabar, and the cost of 
import from the latter forests being great, unless at a particular season 
_ of the year, the Bombay architects will still have the one great advan- 
tage of durability on their side to say nothing of the superiority of 
artizans or subordinate agents. 
* The late Master-Builder, Nowrojee Jamsetjec, who, in consequence 
__ of growing infirmities, has, since the publication of the journal before 
us, retired from the public service, was perhaps the most distinguished 
naval architect of the “ Lowjee Family.” He built three line ofbattle 
‘ships of eighty-four guns each, the ‘ Asia’ the ‘ Bombay’ and * Calcutta.’ 
But though he had earned fog himself thes highest distinction in his 
profession, he was not one of those conservatives who gre glad to rest 
contented with what they have gained,®and never thmk of looking 
around them in order to watch and take advantage of the changes and 
improvements that science is every day making visible to the world. 
He was of a different mould. He saw that steampdike the giant 
energy of intellect was making rapid strides, and that, independently” æ 
of its being employed, in small Packets, for the conveyance of our 
Indian mails, it was extensively used as a propelling power to vessels 
of all dimensions. Titherto his best energies had been devoted to the 
construction of vessels propelled by wind, and though it was too late in 
life for him to commence a new course of study, he was determined 
that no impediment that he could remove, should prevent his descen- 
dants from mastering a science, which it was physically impossible for 
him successfully to accomplish. With this laudable intention, he soli- 
cited, at the suggestion of Mr. Seppings, the late master-builder at Cal- 
cutta, and Rear-admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, the Bombay Government 
_ for permission to send two young men of his tribe to England, in order= 

=  thatthey might have an opportunity of studying all the modern systems 
of naval architecture. The proposition, judicious as it was well timed, 
_ was approved; and our journalists, the former the son, the other the 
= „nephew of the Master-builder were the two that were selected. i 
= On the 29th March 1838, they, with their “ preceptor Dorabjee 
= Mauncherjee and two servants of their own caste,” embarked for England 
„on board the Buckinghamshire, Captain Hopkins. From religious 
= scrupks, for the Parsees like Jews and Mahomedans refuse to eat with 
= -persons of a different persuasion from themselves, a separate caboose as 
itis termed on board ship for the preparation of their victuals was 
_ furnished them. The voyage, from the numerous places the vessel 
_ touched at, was unusually tedious. They had, however, whatin such cases 
is necessary a commander that consulted their comforts, and fellow 

zers that were determined to make themselves agreeable. W 

‘ception of our Parsee travellers most qf the passengers were 
a — E^ f : — 
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seems, at starting sea sick, and this circumstance affords our jo sts 
an opportunity of propounding a preservative inst this disgusting 
malady.. It “runs counter to the dicta of rd Byron and Dr. 
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Kitchener, the former of whom in his well known lines in Don Juan, 


asserts that <3 


* The best of remedies is a beefsteak — A 
Against sea sickness: try it, Sir” l 
* 


the latter, in commenting on the pogt’s remedy, advises salted fish 
and devils, with quant. suff. of hock ðr brandy in soda-water. For 
our part we consider, from experience, the recipe of the poet effica- 
cious, and the advice of the Dr. decidedly agreeable from its Epicurean 
tendency ; but as abstinence or teetotalism, in the opinion of many, is a 
virtue,such as think so are fully entitled to the benefit of our journalists’ 
prescription: * we suggest, say they, to all those, who wish to escape 
the unpleasant effects of sea sickness, to refrain from taking wine and 
spirits and to be moderate in the meals for the first few days.” 
Previous to making the Cape of Good’Hope, the vessel encountered 
a severe gale between the Kish Bay and the Cape Lagullas on the 
southern coasts.of Africa. The discomforts they experienced, so long 
as the gale lasted, induces them to recommend to all parties the over- 
land route as the one affording the best accommodation to passengers. 
The recommendation is open to question; but if we may venture on an 
opinion from the number of passengers that still undertake the long 
sea voyage, we should say that some time will elapse before our magni- —__ 
ficent steamers supercede altogether our first class passenger ships. 3 
On the 20th August, the vessel reached Dover and the feelings 
experienced by our journalists on the occasion are described in the 
following terms :— 


“‘ Here we were greatly surprized to see the amazing number of ships 
going out and pouring into the Thames, and steamers every now and then 
running backwards and forwards; we cannot convey to our countrymen any 
idea of this immense number of vessels, and the beauty of the sight. ou 
will see colliers, timber ships, merchantmen, steamers and many other cra: 
from all parts of the world, hastening, as it were, to seek refuge in a river, 
which is but a stream compared to the Ganges and the Indus, or the stil 
larger rivers of America. We thought ita great wonder that such a small 3 
and insignificant a speck as England appears on the Map of the world, can — 
thus attract so many nations of the world towards her; and we asked A 
ourselves, why should not those mighty rivers and countries, which have _ 
naturally much better accommodations for commerce than England, be not 
frequented as much. But a moment's reflection satisfied us on this point— 
the answer presented itself—and we will tell our countrymen that # is the 
persevering habits of the English, it is the labour and skill of that people, 
that is the cause of such attraction. ‘They are never satisfied with any one 
thing, unless it is brought to perfection, it does not matter at what sacrifice. __ 
They are ever ready to receive improvements, and thus they have attained that _ 
celebrity in their manufactures that countries which grow materials bring _ 
them here to be converted into useful things, which are distributed allover 
the world; and while other countries were satisfied with what they had, _ 
England was eager to augment her resources. And how has she effected 
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this? What has been the principal means of her doing it? Why, by know- 
ledge or science put in practice, because knowledge is power ; and it is by the 
power of knowledge alone, and not by the power of arms, that she has so 
many means of attracting the world to her, and extending the spread of her 
manufactures; however, this is a digression—we will speak of it another time 
and now return to our voyage. Another steamer arrived the next day, and 
we were taken to Gravesend by their joint efforts. Thus ended our voyage, 
and we returned thanks to our Creator in thus conducting us safely through 
the numerous perils of the ocean.” s 


From Gravesend our travellers proceeded to London in a steamer, 
quite delighted with the first trip they ever made in such a vessel, and 
quite the ‘‘ observed of all observers.” In fact wherever they went, 
their oriental costume attracted notice, and in no place more so than at 
Glasgow. The “douse folks” at the Bromilaw, crowded round them 
in thousands. Nor was this disposition to gaze and follow, confined to 
the commonality. Royalty herself, no mean distinction, condescended 
when promenading on the terrace at Windsor, to remark the dress of 
the orientals, and on their making, with the cliaracteristic politeness of 
the higher order of natives, Her Majesty a galutation, she, whether struck 
by the novelty of the manner in which the homage was paid, or the pe- 
culiarity of the costume, sent, says the journal *‘ one of her attendants 
to enquire who we were and ‘ from what country we came, which we 
« informed him, but he returned again to say that Her Majesty was 
** pleased to know our names, and as we knew the difficulty an English- 
* man has to pronounce our names, we gave our cards to him which he 
“ handed to Lord Melbourne.” 

For a few days after their arrival in London, Sir Charles Forbes, the 
staunch friend of the Parsees, was their guide. With him they visited 
the Diorama and the Geological Gardens. At the latter ‘* the mild blue 
eyes and very sweet expression of countenance” of the ladies made 
quite an impression, for our journalists assert that they “ saw here more 
female beauty in a few hours than they had ever beheld in all their 
lives.” But admiration for every thing British appears with them to 
have been a predominent feeling. The only instance that we can 
discover in the volume before us, where their opinions do not harmonize 
with that of a large class of the leaders of fashion, and with by no 
means an indifferent section of the public at large, and where they 
venture to condemn, in gentle terms, the degeneracy of the national 
taste in patronizing an amusement capable of affording neither mental 
nor moral instruction is on the occasion of their visiting the opera house. 

It was the last night of Taglioni’s appearance in England with Majesty 

as a spectator. The gentleman who accompanied them, and who seems 

to have been an ardent admirer of the celebrated danseuse, was anxious 
_ for their opinion which our readers will perhaps admire more for its 
a _ manly good sense than novelty. 








= “ We were very much surprized to hear that for every night that she had 

ared upon the stage she had been paid one hundred and fifty guineas !!! 
‘think,—one hundred and fifty guineas every night to be paid in 
and to a woman to stand fora long time like a goose upon one leg 
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straight out, twirl round three or four times with the leg thus extended, to — 
curtsey so low as to nearly seat herself on the ground, to spring occasior ARF 
from one side of the stage to another; and to get more money for — J— 
hour every evening, than six weavers in Spitalfields (who produce beautiful 
silk for dresses) could earn all of them, working fourteen hours every day 
in twelve months! It does appear so absurd that a dancing woman "ance 
thus take out of English pockets every night, for an hour's jumping, more 
than would keep six weavers of silk, their wives and families for a whole 
year. Had we not seen instances that convinced us the English were clever 

eople, we should have thought them very foolish indeed thus to paya 
ancing puppet.” y 


Our journalists on two occasions visited the House of Commons, and 
once the House of Lords where they heard Lord Brougham briefly ad- 
dress their Lordships. Their first visit to the former was without interest, 
in consequence of no one accompanying them who could point out the 
different members: on the second they were more fortunate and had a 
good opportunity of forming an estimate of the senatorial capacity of 
the leaders of the Government, and the opposition, as the bill to be dis- 
cussed was Lord Morpeth’s relative to the Irish Parliamentary voters. 
Sir RoBert Peel they thought a great speaker, but his “* actions were 
odd, as he kept thrusting one of his hands out between the flaps of his 
coat and swinging himself round.” This peculiarity, if we mistake not, 
is prominently noticed by the author of * Random Recollections.” Of 
Lord John Russell they give no opinion beyond that he “was a pale look- 
ing man with a tolerable loud voice, but not harmonious, and his action, 
although energetic was not altogether pleasing.”” But the great Irish 
agitator seems to have attracted their attention most from the energy 
of his manner and the forcible appeals he made, during his oration, in 
behalf of his country. There is nothing singular in this; for Mr. 
O’Connell’s powers as a speaker are admitted, though there is more 
of self complacency, or rather an assumption of importance, in the 
following than we find in any other part of the journal : 


“We fancied,” say our Journalists, ‘‘ once when Mr. O’C. was speaking 
that he observed and alluded to us. He was looking toward us, and at 
that time in his most forcible manner he said: Mind what you are doing, the 
eyes of the whole world are upon you, or words to that effect. It might be 
fancy but such was the impression at the time.” 


» From the days of Blackstone, who is admitted to be the greatest 
defender of every thing, he found established in English jurisprudence, 
we have been accustomed to hear the highest eulogiums passed upon 
those safeguards which the genius of the British Constitution has devised 
for the protection as well of the accused as of the society which 
arraigns him. With such powerful advocacy in favor of our laws, we 
were anxious to read the impressions which a visit to our Criminal 
Courts produced on our Parsee travellers. Though the cases investi- 
gated were of an unimportant character, the ‘ quality of justice” 3 
suffered nothing by the circumstance, if any thing its superiority was 
augmented. The cross questioning and badgering of witnesses by l 
the “ gentlemen of the long robe,” however, amused our journalists — 
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= much, and led* them to the not unnatural supposition that “ the 
= object of the court was to inquire into the respectability of the witness 
= under examination, and whether he was to be believed upon his oath 
rather than to ascertain whether the prisoner at the bar was guilty 

or not guilty.” ; 

‘We shall pass over our journalist's minute observations on Chatham, 
Sheerness, Portsmouth, Piymonth, and other dock yards,—their visit 
to Windsor Castle and Frogmore Lodge, at which latter place they had 
the honor of being introduced to Her late Royal Highness the 
Princess Augusta, and come at once to what we conceive will prove 
‘more interesting to our native readers, to wit, the sentiments entertained 
_ by our authors of that body to whom is delegated the high and 
_ responsible duty of directing the Government of our vast possessions 
= in the East. The reception they received was of a nature to unbend, 
in some degree, a disposition, however prone to be captious. It was 
flattering in the extreme. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman tendered 
every assistance which could, in any way, lead to the consummation 
of the objects for which the journey to England was undertaken. 
Sir James Rivett Carnac, the late Governor of Bombay, to whom they 
a. had letters of introduction from a native Sriend, was marked in his 
— attention; and it was through his instrumentality that our authors 
> were brought to the notice of the Earl of Minto, Lord Glenelg, and 
= other distinguished gentlemen of rank and influence. Gratitude, for 


$ so much kindness, was a natural feeling ; but we very much fear that = 
$ under the excess of its influence discrimiñation ceases, in a majority 
% of cases, to exercise its legitimate control. This is a general admission, 
$ and the following extract, we are of opinion, will not be found an 


exception to the rule :— 


an erroneous im 


ression under whith many of our fellow-brethren in India 
labour ; we think 
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The Imperial Legislature, with a liberality that must have confounded cid 
the disciples of the Cornwallis School, removed by Sec. 87 Will. IV. & 


3 and 4 Cap. 85, the restrictions which had hitherto prevented persons 
other than British born from holding offices of trast and responsibility 
in India. In accordance with the letter of this Section, and with the 
privilege that belongs to the President of the Board of Control, Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse appointed the adopted son of the late Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, a writer in the East India Company's Civil Service. We 
know not the reasons which led to this seleetion, but the appointment 
at all events pre-supposed the existence, ithe nominee of the neces- 
sary qualifications. The opponents to the liberal principles incul- 
cated in the section may here join issue; but it appears to us, that an 
independent minister of the Crown is as:competent, if not more so, to 
decide on the qualifications requisite in a candidate for civil employ 
in India as a Director in Leadenhall Street. Be that as it may, 
the very body eulogized by our Parsee journalists, in such unquali- 
fied terms, opposed the nomination on grounds which left no doubt of 
their illiberality. Before this Conservative opposition the liberal prin-_ 
ciples of the President of the Board of Control easily gave way. The 
appointment was cancelled, and the unfortunate youth thus lost an op- 
portunity “of surmounting a barrier which a close borough system had 
so long erected, but which the generosity of the English Legislature 
intended utterly to demolish. The section remains to this day in the 
statute book unrepealed; but we have yet to learn that, so far as the 
natives are concerned, the Directors in Leadenhall Street have made 
any effort to give it universal application. The ready apology for their 
sectarianism is that the qualification of the native is both morally and 
intellectually below the requisite standard. But supposing this, from 
the adverse circumstances in which the natives are placed, were true 
to a greater extent than we are willing’to allow, it ought only to fur- 
nish a stronger argument for the employment of more effective means 
towards the removal of the causes of such disqualification. To upbraid 
a man when he will not take advantage of the door of preferment that is 
open to him is æ proceeding that is both intelligible and just; but to 
close the door with something like a determination, be his recommenda- 
tions and qualifications what they may, to exclude him, and then up- 
braid him with incompetency is neither kind nor just. This seems to 
be the system still too much pursued. Beyond a few offices in the 
judicial and fiscal branches of the uncoyenanted service with compara- 
tively small emoluments, but with ample opportunities for the practice 
of extortion upon a race notorious for their moral cowardice, there is 
little to stimulate the ambition of the really respectable native and induce 
him to take part in the glorious endeavour to augment the prosperity of 
his country. But let the system undergo a slight modification. Let 
there be infused into the present circumscribed mode of dispensing 
India-house patronage, less of what is calculated to draw a palpable 
line of distinction between the conquerors and the conquered, and more 
of the spirit that pervades the Charter Act, and then some estimate may 


be formedoof the effects which a prospect of superior employment will 
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produce on our native gentry. It must stir up their ambition. It must 
encourage them to send their sons to Europe, where alone they can be 
indoctrinated in all those enlarged principles of political wisdom, and be 
imbued with all those high toned feelings which pre-eminently —— 
men for the discharge of responsible functions, and where, as well from 
the wide field that lies before them, as the force of example, the 
will be trained, to use the language of the President of the Council 
of Education, in his recent address, “‘ to apply on their return to their 
native country the great-and beneficial principles of law and jurispru- 
dence to the complicated affairs of a busy and improving community.” 
If the liberality of Leadenhall Street does not produce such, or even 
approximate, results, then let the charge, which has so often been 
brought against the natives, rest in the right quarter. Under the 
present constitution of things it remains with the Home authorities; 
and it has surprized us not a little to find parties, who are proscribed 
from all superior offices in the different services of the state, thus 
deliberately eulogizing, as our journalists have done, those who have 
placed them under so tremendous an interdict. 

We have ventured to offer these few gyemarks, not from a feeling of 
hostility to the Government of the Court of Directors, which we 
would be sorry to see transferred to the Crown, but from a de- 
sire to point out to our native readers the danger of taking for 
granted general assertions which, like the present, have, we fear, been 
propounded more from a sense of gratitude for past unexpected favors 
than from a careful and impartial examination of facts. The Court of 
Directors, notwithstanding all that Burke, and other political opponents 
have urged to the contrary, have, unquestionablywby their general admi- 
nistration, effected much good to the country ; but that they are entitled 
toeulogy, for any manifestationsof liberality they have as yet exhibitedin 
the dispensation of their patronage, is what we are not prepared to admit. 
One fact is worth more than a thousand magnificent conjectures, and 
general assertions, and this one fact is still wanting to make good the 
truthfulness of the decision at which our journalists have arrived. 

We shall offer but one extract more which is of a suggestive character. 
It ison a subject which has hitherto, from religious prejudices, been 
much neglected by the natives, but which of late has demanded, 
from a few philanthropists, an attention by no means commensurate 
“with its importance. “We allude to the Cimmerian ignorance with 
which the native female mind, is enveloped. After giving a faithful 
picture of the manner in which a family in the middling classes of 
society in England educate their children our authors proceed : 


Æ- 


of young females 


always of course having female teachers therein instead of males, ohf 
if they could but know the host of amusements and recreations that by edu- 
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e = cation are afforded to females. They can read in two — genera 







s. think righty and well upon most subjects. And then, draw 
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=- # We have thus given the particulars of the acquirements and education i 
a England, in order to induce mothers in India, the 
wives of natives, to establish some such system to educate their children. 


Why should they not have boarding-schools conducted as the — NOS, 


and how many hours does not this pass happily away. It teaches hem. < * 
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lightful is it, if you see a place, that you are enabled to sketch it upon pap 
and to copy flowers and trees, and even people. Music, too, how soothing 
how —— how enlivening ? how pleasant? for a wife to be enabled tc 
play to her husband, to her children, and to —— solace them. And then 
to write to those when circumstances call them away; to express to them 
at a distance the feelings which those at home bear to them, and to be able, 
though thousands of miles distant, to write to tell of the manners and 
customs of those among whom you are journeying. Oh? our dear 

men, let us urge you, let us implore you to add to the happiness of your 
daughters by giving all of them education.” 


From these extracts, and others of an equally interesting nature 
which want of space precludes our noticing, our readers will be able to 
calculate the advantages which our journalists gained by a brief resi- 
dence in England, and of the estimation in which they were held by all 
classes with whom they became acquainted. The uncertainty of a 
favorable reception, more perhaps than religious prejudices, it is alleged 
has deterred the more respectable of the natives of India from under- 
taking a visitto the dominant country, which, whatever their speculation 
regarding her may be, can alone give them an adequate conception of 
the dignity, wealth and impertance of the great English nation. Bat 
if such apprehensions have had more than usual currency, they must, 
in a great measure, have been dispelled by the experience of Dwar- 
kanath Tagore, who, during his sojourn in Great Britain, had+honors 
conferred on him which nobility itself considers a distinction, and who, 
as a proof that his reception exceeded his most sanguine expectations, 
has once more left his native shore, as the bearer of an address of 
thanks from the inhabitants of this city to Her Majesty the Queen for 
her condescension in presenting them with the portraits of herself and 
Royal Consort, which now decorate the walls of our Town Hall. But 
the instance of Dwarkanath Tagore, it may be urged, is a rare one and 
must not be taken as a precedent for general adoption. There 
is truth in the allegation. The worthy Baboo unquestionably possessed 
advantages which do not belong to the generality, or even to a tithe of 
his fellow-countrymen. He courted, more perhaps than any other 
native, European society, and endeavoured to emulate the virtues that 
belong to the European character. The change to him was a change, not 
of kind, but degree. He proceeded, moreover, to Europe under the 
guardianship if we may so express ourselves of an influential official, 
the late Chief Justice of Bengal, and was in the possession of a fortune, 
which enabled him to obtain popularity by the exhibition of that orien- 
tal splendour, which is so captivating to the denizen of the west. A 
happy combination of these circumstances, no doubt helped to pave the 
way to that more than common honor with which he was greeted. But 
such glittering appendages belonged not to our journalists. Their 
aims were different, but the gratification they derived from their visit 
was no lesscomplete. They proceeded to England under no powerful 
patronage ; neither, if they possessed the means, had they any intention 
to create a sensation by the lavish expenditure of — object . 
being the study of a profession which the creative force of western 
intelligence had made a mystery to the oriental naval architect. In L 
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absence therefore of extrinsic advantages, they possessed acquirements 
which cannot failto command respect. Their deportment throughout 
was modest; their disposition to receive instruction was great; and 
above all their devotion to their professional pursuits was so enthusiastic, 
that, by the exhibition of these qualities, they soon became objects of 
attraction. Persons moving in an exalted sphere extended towards 
them the “hand of good fellowship, —proving thereby, incontestibly, 
that wealth is not the only surest passport to distinction. The friend- 
ships which such qualities engender are sincere since they spring not from 
interested motives. Some such friendships our journalists made which 
they tell us “ will only terminate with their lives.” Their parting ad- 
monition, which we gladly echo, to their brethren in the East, especially 
to those ““ who have leiSure and money is by all means pay a visit to 
England. Amply, most amply, will you be repaid for the expenditure 
of your time and a portion of your fortune.” If this admonition, * 
coming as it does from those who can have no motive for deception, 
produce but the slightest effect, we shall not regret having devoted a 
few of our pages to the examination of the “ unpretending’’ journal of 
Jehangeer Nowrojee and Hurjeebhoy Mereyanjee. r 





On the Study of the Native Languages, Hindi and Hindus- 
tani. Selections— Asiatic Lith. Comp., Press 2nd Ed. 1830, 
Gulistan. 


For many years after the British obtained a footing in India, the 
Native languages were not made a subject of study by the Civil or 
Military Servants of Government in general. Both branches were 
deficient in this important qualification for the effective discharge of 
their official functions. Some few indéed in the early times obtained 
no inconsiderable acquaintance with the Oriental languages, but they 
were the exceptions. Among the earliest perhaps of those who turned 
their attention in that direction was Governor Hollwell, whose valuable ` 
collection of curious Hindu Manuscripts, including two copies of the 
Shastras in Hindi and his own translation of a great portion of 
them were lost in the capture of Calcutta in 1756. The establish- 
ment of the Asiatic Society in 1784, formed a centre of attraction which 
drew together and preserved what oriental knowledge was afloat in 
society and has handed down to us many names eminent in 
eastern literature, among whom those of Wilkins, Balfour, Wilford, 
Hastings, Shore, Kirkpatrick, Gladwin and Gilchrist* are well 


* In the Oriental Annual Register of 1801, is a poem in which the memories of the 
most distinguished members of the institution are embalmed—of the value of this 
production much cannot be said—the following may suffice :— 


** Merits gold medal is to Gladwin due, 

‘ ' Who gave Imperial Ucbar to our view ; 
His prudent laws—his sentiments on things : 
This living portrait of the first of kings, r 
» Persia thy lore was carly Gladwin's care, 

The graces saw and bade him persevere. 

— Gilchrist with odes conveying tender truth 

Smooths the rough paths of science for our youth. 


— 
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known. Hastings was well aware of the value of this knowledge, but 
he was too fully occupied with the Herculean labor of systematising the 
chaotic government he found, when the pressure of external and internal 
difficulties was removed, to find leisure for devising any project for the 
education of the government servants on this important head. We 
know not what acquaintance he had himself with the higher walks of 
oriental literature, but there is no doubt that he had acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Persian and Urdu. r 

Many of the military, as in later days, attained to a very consider- 
able colloquial knowledge of the common dialects ; the intercourse of 
the European officer with the Sepahi was more intimate than at present, 
when rules and regulations have fine-drawn duty almost to a mechani- 
cal operation : and the connections too so often formed with native 
women tended to create a familiarity with Hindustani as a spoken 
language among a good many—but very few studied the oriental dialects 
grammatically. The absence of Grammars and Dictionaries was an 
insuperable obstacle. 

It was not until Lord Mornington became Governor-General that any 
qualifications either in a knewledge of the laws or languages of the 
people whose differences they were to adjust, whose crimes they were 
to judge and whose contributions to the revenue they were to collect, 
were required from the civil servants. With him however a new era 
opened. At the end of ’98 he published an order in Council declaring 
that the due administration of the internal Government and affairs of the 
Company in Bengal required that no civil servant should be nominated 
to certain offices judicial and revenue until it had been ascertained that 
he was sufficiently acquainted with the laws and regulations enacted by 
Government and the several languages, a knowledge of which is requisite 
for the due dischargé of their respective functions. 

No civil servant after lst January 180) was to be appointed to any 
Judicial or Revenue office until he had passed an examination in the 
laws and languages which was to be fixed by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

There was a distinction however in the examination for the judicial 
and revenue departments: for, while the former were required to have 
a competent knowledge of Hindustani and Persian, the latter were onl 
expected to be acquainted with the Bengali or Urdu according to the 
province they were employed in. 

But while demanding these acquirements from the public civil officers 
the Government was not backward in providing the means: that ex- 
cellent institution the College of Fort William was established; and 
Professors appointed for the different branches of study. Gilchxist was 


India to him much commendation owes, — asa s seeti tsre teem 


As on her Johnson England now bestows ; 
While he in Asian learning dives so deep, 

Ye Scribblers o'er your moorish jargon sleep; 
Long since your treatises neglected lie, 
Andere yourselves are dead your Grammars dic. 
. — — L =. * 


Hardwicke to thee we owe a double crown, 
Who made the little meloé our own. * 
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installed in the chair of Persian and Hindustani, and a selection of 
works in the native languages was compiled for the use of the students. 
In the next year we find the Governor-General expressing his sense 
of the merits of Mr. Gilchrist in having formed a valuable Hindustani 
Grammar and Dictionary, and thereby facilitated the acquisition of the 
language most generally used throughout this presidency, and for the 
zeal ability and diligence with which he had discharged the duty com- 
mitted to him of instructing the junior civil servants who were directed 
to attend him for the purpose of acquiring the Hindustani and Persian. 

Among the books prepared for the use of the College by Gilchrist, 
were two volumes of selections in the Persian and Devanagari character, 
the former in the Urdu and the latter in the Hindi languages. These 
works have formed the standard school classics of early students and 
with the Anwar-isfoheili and Gulistan are generally known by the 
designation of the *“ black classics.” 

The path having been thus rendered accessible, it is surprising that 
the Court of Directors did not immediately follow up the act of the 
Governor-General by rendering a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guages imperative on all their servants, agleast before entrusting them 
With situations of responsibility and emolument. The College of 
Fort William however was not looked upon with an eye of affection 
by the Court, and the scale on which it was established was absolutely 
disapproved : it may not therefore have been thought politic to shew 
the soundness of the Governor-General’s judgment, by adverting to 
the advantages which would naturally have followed the institution on 
the scale proposed. Whatever the case may have been we do not find 
the acquisition of the native languages insisted qn among military 
officers until 1823, and then interpreters of regiments were called on 
to shew their qualifications for the appointments they held by passing 
an examination in the languages current in the provinces of the Bengal 
presidency and the order even then emanated from the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Interpreters were placed on a better footing than they had previously 
been. ‘They were to be considered staff officers and exempt from 
Battalion duty except in cases of emergency. House allowance, hitherto 
only allowed when marching or in the field, was granted them in all 
situations. They were required to pass an examination in Hindustani 
before a committee of competent officers assembled by order of His 


Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who were to forward a detailed re- 


port of the examination, with a certificate specifying the nature of the 


officer's proficiency, and their opinion of his competency to conduct the 
duties of an Interpreter to a general court martial. 
The favorable certificate and opinion of the committee was to be 
cient authority in the first instance to hold the situation, but before 
being confirmed in it, he was required to undergo a further examina- 
ation vy- the public examiners of the College of Fort William and 
obtain from them a fayorable certificate and opinion of his qualification. 
Officers at that time holding the ‘situation were required to pass the 
prescribed examination within twelve months. 
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This order was followed in a few months by another laying down 
the scale of qualifications expected from officers, candidates for the 
appointment of interpreter. They were as follows : 

Ist. A well-grounded knowledge of the general principles of Gram- 
mar ; to be ascertained by well selected questions, not of the niceties, 
but of the general leading principles. i 

2d. The ability to read and write with facility the modifed Persian 
character of the Urdu and the Devanagari of the Kburi bholi, to 
be ascertained by written translations into Hindustani in both characters 
of selected orders, rules or regulations, and by reading and translating 
the Bagb-o-babar, the Prem Sagur and Gulistan or Anwar-i-Joheili. 

3rd. A colloquial knowledge of the Urdu and Hindui, sufficient 
to enable him to explain with facility and at the moment any orders in 
those dialects or to transpose reports, letters, &c. from them into 
English. This was to be tested by vivaé voce conversation. 

In the course of the few next following years the Interpreterships of 
Regiments were filled by passed men anda spur was given tothe 
young lads to spend a portion of their long daily leisure in an occupa- 
tion which not only lessened the tedium of the day’s confinement within 
doors, but rendered them more fitted for their duties and also opened ~ 
a road to honorable and lucrative employment as regimental staff 
oflicers. 

From about this time (say 1826) we may consider that none but men 
who had passed the Mofussil or College examinations have been inter- 
preters, and it has been often a subject of discussion whether the old or 
modern interpreters were the best. This, we believe, is generally allowed 
that as a medium, of verbal communication between the officer and 
sipahi, the old ones were superior, many of them being very good 
colloquists (though ignorant of the character and grammar of the 
languages) from constant intercourse with the natives, but that on the 
other hand the Modern Interpreters are deticient in an intimate practical 
acquaintance with the language which nothing but intercourse with the ~ 
natives can give. 

This is what might be expected when we consider that young lads 
just from school, with their minds accustomed to the study of lan- 
guages are the ones who pass the examinations and become Interpre- 
ters—indifferent perhaps at first but with every chance of their becom- 
ing daily more competent—and we must also bear in mind in 

“considering the amount of good done by enforcing the study, that 
though the prize of the regimental appointment can fall but to one, yet 
it incites many to qualify themselves to hold it, and thus the actual 
amount of knowledge of the languages diffused through each regiment 
is great. 

While on this point we may’briefly notice the slight comparative 
encouragement which is held out to one branch of the service, and that, 
one which from its long list of Subalterns ‘and consequent slow promo- 
tion (not to mention that commissions in it are held out as the prize 
of superior acquirements) ought certainly not to be placed in a worse 
position than the rest of the army. We need scarcely say that we refer 
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to the Artillery. At present it consists of a body of officers equal to 
those of 10 Infantry Regiments on the scale of 1824 (when all branches 
Were equalized in this particular) but instead of having ten Interpreter- 
ije there,are only two. The Brigades and European Battalions of 
lléry have no such appointment, although allowed in every other 
branch of the army, and consequently the chances of an Artillery 
Officer holding an Interpretership are as one 1 to 75, while of an Infantry 
Officer they are as 1 to 15. * í 
The first step of an examination for Interpreters having been got over, f 
a this was soon followed up by insisting on an examination for adjutant, * 
and commissariat officers in Hindustani, and at a later period (1837) 
all staff officers were required to pass the Interpreter’s examination. 

Some modifications have from time to time been made in the rules 
regarding the examinations. Some committees insisted on examining 
candidates in both the Gulistan and Anwar-i-Joheili, while others 
considered it optional with the candidate which book he would take * 
up. Untila few years ago, too, the candidate had to pass in all the three 
languages at once, a failuresin one involving a Ye-examination in al. ~ 
This was altered and one language at a, time was permitted. It was 

* proposed too, but negatived in the Adjutant-General’s Office we believe, 
to substitute the kayti for the Devanagari character: the former being 
the one in common use over nearly the whole country, while the 
latter is the character of printed books alone. It is also the character 
in use in all correspondence of the Hindu sipahis, and as any one 
who can read it’ can also read the Devanagari (though the reverse is 
not the case) we think the change would have been a judicious one. 7 

The climax has lately been reached, a colloquial examination is now 
to be passed by every subaltern officer before he is entitled to the 
emoluments arising from the charge of a troop or company. The test 

= wee: believe is not.a very severe one, but still it will answer the purpose 
of ensuring a certain minimum acquaintance with the language on 
_ the part of all officers. 
The symbolic marks aud letters prefixed to the passed are rather 
puzzling in the Bengal army list. P,P C, P H, PC H, + are a little 
formidable, but when we turn to a court army list, and find C,H, M, 
Mm, O, P, T, Te, in all the blushing honors of red letters, and H, H, 
A, a,h, in the sombre majesty of black, we give up all hope of un- s 
riddling the mysterious attainments of their possessors, and contenting «< 
ourselves with simply allowing that they are certainly men of letters. s — 
We have hastily glanced over the steps taken to ensure among 
government servants (and the military in particular) that most desi- 
rable and necessary knowledge, a competent acquaintance with the 
languages in use among the men under their command, and from the — 
Miumbers who have attained to the prescribed standard, we may fairly 4 
* conclude that the amotnt of the knowledge of the Eastern languages 
a. among the officers of the army is very considerable. These Mofussil aL. 
examinations, it is true, differ very much from one another in strictness, 
as must be expected when it is considered that the members, however 
competent as to knowledge, may and are not always habituated to the 
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process of examining—but let the examination be as light as it can be 
made consistent with the tests established and the form of report laid 
down, it cannot be passed without a certain amount of study. It must 
be under a very extraordinary combination of circumstances that an 
utterly incompetent person passes—such indeed as we may resol® 
Jate, and then if it is a man’s destiny to pass, why pass he must, for as 
Saadi says, 4 
ae, “ Opposing fatein vain you toil z 

In Tigris stream the fish to snare ; 
If fate ordains the finny spoil 
Will live unharmed on deserts bare.” : 


But this examination not being final, each Interpreter is forced to 
keep up and continue acquiring knowledge with a view to present 
himself before the examiners of the College of Fort William, either 
voluntarily ór on his regiment arriving im tour of duty at Barrackpore. 
In one respect however, the Mofussil is severer than the College exami- 
nation. Written urzees are always given inithe former to be read, while 
in the latter, print only is usgd; and if a person can read a moderately 
well written urzee without much stammering, he must have a fair® 
acquaintance with the character, and a copia verborum, which, with 
practice, will soon ripen into competent knowledge. 

But, we must now make a few remarks on the books which form 
the studies of the aspirant for the P or PC before his mame in the 
Adjutant General’s army list. We have said that certain volumes 
of selections from the native classics were compiled by Gilchrist, and 
printed under the auspices of the College about 1801. This edition 
in the course of five and twenty years had been worn out, and when 
the study becamė™ fashionable, copies were only procurable with great y 
difficulty and ata high charge. The demand however, soon produced 2 
a supply. A fresh edition was prepared and published by the Asiatic 
Lithographic Company in 1830, which placed the volumes within the 
reach of all who wished for them; and to render them more accessible, 
depots of them were formed at some of the principal army stations. 
A copy of the Gulistan was at the same time or shortly afterwards 
added, which completed the series of books chiefly wanted. 

These volumes contain a Grammar, the Prem Sagur, and selections 
from the most popular Hindustani works in Hindi and Urdu, such 

as the Bagh-o-bahar—Groli Bukowlee Beetal-pucheelee, with dialogues, 
lists of festivals and castes, and popular songs. 

The second volume as containing the Prem Sagur_ is chiefly in 
request, aud its pages are well thumbed by the time half-a-dozen men 
have prepared themselves for the examination from it. Hour after 
hour have we seen a man réading and spelling and yawning ovér 
its pages with a pandit as sleepy as himself. Ve have heard of men” 
studying for ten or twelve hours a day:*though that dandling fashion 
of poring over a work and translating it viva voce into English can 
hardly be called study. A few hours really given to translating info 
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Hindustani is worth double the time so spent. We never hear a man 


speak of his reading for twelve bours a day with a munshi, without 
feeling tempted to quote, as applicable to his case, Saadi's tale of the 
Ea ** devotee who ate ten muns of food in the evening and the 
ã in prayer!” and the wise man's remark on hearing it, that 
“had he eaten half-a-loaf and slept he would have done better.” 
When a certain degree of knowledge of the language and character 
is attained, we strongly recommend the practice of translating from 
English into Hindustani as one likely to give a student a far better 
knowledge of the idioms of the language than the usual practice of 
reading. The knowledge thus gained is in general far more deeply 
im on the mind. Translations of such works as the Gulistan, 
-o-Bahar, and Prem Sagur are very useful auxiliaries in this way. 
They should not be referred to as dictionaries to ascertain the meaning 
4 of each word—their value is in helping a student to understand the 
drift of a passage and to form a lesson in re-translating. For 
the first purpose the part intended to form the day’s task should be 
read over in the English translation, which should then be put aside ; 
in the latter it will form the text book. The Gulistan has a translation 
attached in the printed edition, and we believe that the Bagh-o-bahar 
has been translated and published. An edition of the Prem Sagur, 
we observe, is now in the press by Captain Hollings, and we are sure 
P tbat in giving it to the world, be is conferring a valuable boon on the 
| young officers of the army. Indeed many people will be glad to avail 
themselves of its English form to become acquainted with the history 
of the incarnations of Krishna and the traits and traditions of the holy 
land of Hindu mythology. We remember, in our younger days, 
when deep in the mysteries of the black classics, making a rough 
translation, nearly literal, as we read on through the ‘* Ocean of 
Love,” and achieving some twenty or thirty chapters, but we never 
revised or put them into a readable form: and (although we write a lip 
before our name) as we never reached the “ other side of that bound- 
less ocean of thought,” we shall not be sorry to have an opportunity in 
the forthcoming translation of ascertaining what “ ite dar unfathomed 
cayes” really do contaip. While writing these pages we cast our 
eyes over a portfolio of old papers and stumbled on a sort of free 
and loose versification of the 23d Chapter, and as it may amuse our 










_ we remember at the time being much struck with man of the poetical 
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_ The maidens of Brij have left their home, 
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readers, although at the expense of our poetical talent, we annex it: 2 
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_ Their naked limbs from view to hide ; 


They seek for a enclosed by trees, 
Where nought is but the cooling breeze, 
Or the coo of the dove as amidst the grove 

She warbles her plaintive tale of love ; 


y seek for a spot where the footseps rude, 
prying man can never intrude. 


Such a spot on the river's banks they've found, 
Where Kuddum’'s shady trees abound, 
Where the voice of man is never heard, 

Or the sky e'er cloven by wing of bird, 

W here all is still, save the echo sweet 

Of the musical tread of their fairy feet. 


Chudder, Doputtee and Ungeesh chaste, 

Are thrown from their reeking limbs in haste, 
Smiling and blushing their bodies they view, 
Striped with love’s own roseate hue, 

And seck in the Jumna’s envious tide, 

From mortal sight their charms to hide. 


But who is he of the Lotus eye 

Who sits concealed in the kuddum nigh? 
In garments of yellow which loosely float 
And a necklace of pearl around his throat, 


With a crowned head and flute in hand, 
- Watching the sports of this lovely band. 


As all unrob’d and devoid of fear, 

fe gambol and play in the waters clear, 
Half hid in the streams their beauties lie, 
With the lotus flowers which are floating bye. 
Ah ! little they think that their bodies bright, 
Are exposed to the amorous Krishna's sight. 


B leaves oe ne and * foots 
è spot where the maidens left 
He Ean seized their h 

Again repaired to his hiding pl ; 

And waits tganjoy the m — 

When they find their garm are ta’on away. 
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— As startled deer these maidens shy > 
To the waters friendly cover fly, 
And try to find what mortal feet i 


Have dared intrude on their loved retreat, 
When the notes of a flute from a Kuddum high, 
Proclaim that Krishna is seated nigb. 


« Oh stealer of hearts,” the maidens say, 

“ It is thou that hast ta’en our clothes away, 

i Let our modest blushes your pity claim 

* > And bring us our garments back again, 
Else here immersed im the waves we'll stay, 
Till night has effaced the light of day.” 


‘ “ When one by one,” thus Krishna, replies, 
« With joined hands and upraised eyes, | 
From the Jumna’s covering waves you flee, 
‘ > And stand unrobed in front of me, 
And beg for your dress with suppliant air, 
Then will I grant your humble prayer.” 


Oh Suryah, Brahma, great Mafia Deb 

The Maidens of Brij implore thy aid, 

Oh haste to our help and to Krishna’s heart 
Some sense of pity for us impart, 

Pity, oh pity, or else a stain 

Will cleave to the Gopis’ spotless name. 





But all in vain is the Gopis’ prayer, 

It either is lost in empty air, 

Or Narayan sleeps in his milky lake, 

Nor will rouse himself for the Gopis’ sake, 
Ar For resolved is Krishna that e’er she goes, 
; i Each maid shall her naked charms disclose. 


z Then with down-cast eyes and joined hands, 
— Each maiden of Brij before him stands, 
= Her rounded limbs untrammelled by dress, 
Are bright in their own loveliness, 
= Their bosoms fair (young love's own dwelling,) 
‘With wounded pride and shame are swelling. 












‘Restoring their garments he sweetly smiles, 


And with honeyed words the maids beguiles, x 5 
= He soothes their pride with a winning grace, A 
= And steals their hearts by his beauteous face, i 4 


= o Till turning home they think no more, 
- Of what has passed on the Jumna’s shore. 
PF ites) 
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In its references to the manners and habits of the people, the- 
Prem Sagur shews how unchanging they have been amidst the num- 
berless revolutions which have passed over the nation. The herdsmen 
still ‘‘ drive their flocks a fiéld ;’’ the children still tend them as they 
did of yore when Krishna gamboled with the enamoured Gopis on the 
sacred buns. To be sure, poetic fiction has clothed them with attributes 
which cannot now be found, for we should scarcely now recognize 
the descendants of the beauteous Radha and Jasuda in the dirty ragged 
maidens we meet belaboring thick skinned buffaloes with respectable 
cudgels ; but still, there they are, and the village cattle in their charge 
going to graze; their habits as unchamged as the course of the Jumna, 
along whose banks they roam. In spite of the iron grasp of conquerors, 
the Brahmans have retained the sway over their deluded votaries; and 
their customs, unlike those of every conquered nation (the Jews 
alone excepted) have undergone little or no change by the admixture 
of the habits of their conquerors. 

This immutability, however, in the metropolis appears to be giving 
way ; the bulwarks of Hinduism are tottering under the assaults of 
science ; and there is little doubt but that ere many generations have 
passed away, Hinduism will be numbered among by-gone superstitions. 
A spirit of enquiry and infidelity has been raised by education, which 
cannot be repressed; and the endeavours of the Orthodox, by establishing 
a College of their own, in which European sciences and Brahmanical 
tenets are to be inoulcated, will only assist the forward movement. 
A sad phase, however, appears to be in prospect for the educated class 
thus produced: their old faith and restraints will be removed and no 
other check substituted. We know how slow the growth of practical 
personal Christianity is with ourselves under all the advantages of 
early tuition and the restraints of a Christian country. What then 
can we expect from a race emancipated from Hinduism, as this class 
is fast becoming, and restrained by no moral or superstitious checks, 
their natural bad dispositions inflamed by new and exciting food, and 
their minds puffed up by the vanity of learning! 

Such, however, appears to be a natural step in the history of the 
Hindus: yet must we not believe that in time (and that perhaps 
less distant than we imagine) Brahmanism, like the “elegant mytho- 
logy” of the Greeks, must quail before the brighter lights of the 
Christian faith? ‘The spirit of enquiry which is now abroad, must 
do its work; through its means Christianity will find its Way into the 
villages and hamlets; paganism will recoil before it, and hereafter 
we may see the word restored to its original meaning. Time doubtless 
must elapse before this consummation can be effected; but in the end 
the caves of Elora, the temples of Muttra, and all the host of Hindu 


fanes will share the fate of Diana’s temple at Ephesus, or Apollo’s 


shrine at Delphi. * 

The age in which the Prem Sagur was written is mot well ascer- 
tained. Ward considers the Hindu literature to have attained its 
height about two hundred years before the Christain era; the Prem 
Sagur would most probably be included in the writings of the classic 
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era; but there are many points in it- that appear to have originated 
in traditions derived from the Christian seriptures, which would point 
out a later date for its origin. We may instance the murder of the 
tribe of Gud by Kun’s order, in the hope of destroying the child by whom 
__ (before its birth) it was prophesied that he should fall, and the flight of 
Bisdeo and the ec to Gokul, as in all probability owing their origin 
to the ares 3 the innocents at Bethlehem and our Saviour’s flight 
—— 








into Egypt. ontest with the nag (snake) in the Jumna, his 
victory over him, d his dancing on his head and leaving the foot 
mark conspicuous there may appear to point to that most ancient of all 
prophecies, “ He shall bruise his head,” as its source; but we content 
ourselves with throwing out the suggestion for the consideration of 
others who baye more leisure to pursue the task. 
_ The Sakontala or fatal ring has been introduced in an English garb 
by Sir W. Jones, but the Urdu translation (as far as we recollect, and 
we are writing from memory not having perused either for many years) 
differs considerably from it. It occupies a considerable space in the 
. selections—its simplicity and natural descriptions are similar to those 
in the Prem Sagur—the picture-of Draputtee among her maidens 
ténding the shrubs and flowers and playing with the deer—her form 
pliant as the *‘ willow of Mujnoon’’—is exceedingly poetical and pretty ; 
but thestory, as it may have been the standard, partakes of the uniformity 
of Hindu tales. In most, a Prince rides out to hunt, and, in the ardour 
of the chase outstripping his followers, finds himself involved in a thick 
forest, ignorant of the way to extricate himself; he wanders on till he 
meets some beauteous maiden, ward or daughter of some holy man 
dwelling in the deepest shades of the forest—mutual love at first sight, 
a too yielding fair one and a faithless swain form the next scenes: 
desertion, shame, flight from home and adventures in her wanderings 
fill up the next act; and the story generally concludes by a re-union 
and happiness to all parties. 

Their stories are in general puerile, the events improbable and the 
catastrophes lamely brought about; and in perusing them we feel much 
as a person does on reading the Arabian Nights in after life. There 
is a feeling of utter disappointment in the stories and a wonder how 
they could possibly have delighted us in childhood—but if the story is 

put out of mind, and they are read for instruction in the manners of the 

~ people, in their tastes and habits of life—then they are full of interest- 
ing matter. Songs and tales generally give a more faithfal picture of 

. the every-day philosophy and habits of a people than the most elaborate 
— cription. As the idioms of a language are more visible in the un- 

_ Studied conyersation of the inhabitants than in the writings of the 

_ learned? so the habits of thinking and acting peculiar to any people 
i P come out more strongly in the easy form of songs and stories than in 
the formal restraint of a set dissertation. 

Our antice would run to too great a length were we to add any 
 _. ~ Fema s Uclak-i-Hindi, the wars of the birds of the earth and 
or o the Beetal Pucheelee and other extracts contained 
3 they will be found amusing and good practice in 
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reading when fluency has been obtained—the eye gets familiarised 
with the character by reading aloud pages of such stories, and it forms 


a relaxation from the more laborious process of translating into a 


foreign language, which we recommend as.the main portion of study. 
We shall conclude the desultory remarks.we have made, and which 
perhaps are already thought too long, with expressin r conviction that 
the study of the languages introduced by the G ent Orders has 
been of incalculable value to the officers of the’ t 
increasing the amount of knowledge of that kin tant in the profes- 
sion; but as giving an object of employment to the younger men 
which has effected a great change in their habits. The habit of appli- 
cation induced by this study has been carried into other branches of 
knowledge; fora man accustomed to a number of hours and regular 
employment daily, becomes miserable under prolonged idleness. Por his 
own comfort, therefore he seeks for other studies when he has passed 
the examination, or perhaps if his fancy takes that turn, pushes 
on his studies into a familiar acquaintance with more recondite branches 
of oriental literature. Often it leads him to re-commence his own 
education, and the long copfinement.of an Indian day is profitabl 

spent in obtaining an acquaintance with our own standard authors, O 

whose works he might probably from’ idleness have lived in ignorance, 
had it not been for the stimulus given by the study of the Native 
languages ; and thus to many the * black classics” have proved the 
source of introduction to their western brethren of a fairer hue. 









The Romanizing and [ellenizing systems :— 


1. Suggestions for the preparation of a Glossary of Indian 
Lechanical terms, &c., by M. Crow, uncovenanted Deputy 
Collector, &c. Calcutta, 1845. 


2. The Bengal Hurharu, in which are embodied the Bengal 


ot only by greatly 


Herald and Calcutta Literary Gazette, May, June, July, 


and August, 1845. 


In the 6th No. of this work, p. 287, we were led, in a note, to 
remark on the mode of representing oriental terms in Roman letters, 
as follows :—‘* About ten or eleven years ago, an immense discussion 
was raised in our local press on thisevery subject. Some of the more 
elaborate papers, with others on kindred topics, were collected and pub- 


lished in a distinct volume at Serampore. Witha few slight modifica- 


tions the system of Sir W. Jones was all but unanimously adopted 
in preference to all others; and the few and unimpo. tang differences 
which subsequently arose in practice have since beon 

settled, as may be seen, by referring to the Calcutta Ch 

for August 1842 ; so that, on this side of India, the question, with mosz 
disputants, has been conclusively determined,” ——— 


_ Satisfactorily 
ristian Observer — 
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Little did we dream, when these sentences were penned, thata 
disturber of the general peace of ten or eleven years was crouching 
at the very door. But so it turned out to be. <A pamphlet from the 
pen of Mr. Crow suddenly and unexpectedly made its appearance. 
In its tone it was altogether belligerent. It bade defiance to all pre- 
viously existing systems of Romanizing ; it resolved, wi ef armis, as 
it were, to sweep them all away, and substitute itself in their room. 
A Herculean task this, beyond all debate; and were the execution 
equal to the intention, long ere now would Mr. Crow’s system be 
standing “alone in its glory” on the evacuated battle field. But this 
is not the only instance in which the result has proved that blustering is 
not the same with valour, and that big words are very different from 
heavy blows. After the fuss and noise of a valorous championship, the 
author has amply succeeded in proving that ¢nnovation is not reform 
in the sense of improvement—amply succeeded too, by the contrast 
which he has furnished, in satisfying the advocates of the old system, 
of the vast superiority of their own over that now proposed to be sub- 
stituted in its place. 

It is not our purpose, on the present ocgasion, to enter into a detailed 
comparison of the merits of any of the Romanizing systems. Our 
sole object is to record historically the leading facts connected with Mr. 
Crow’s recent movement. : 

In the Bengal Hurkaru of Tuesday, 27th May, appeared a letter, 
j republished from the Catholic Herald, which Mr. Crow had addressed 
to the Head of his church in Bengal. The letter is well written as to 
style, and contains many sensible and important remarks. It is how- 
ever greatly disfigured by being interlarded with sundry inanities and 
tinctures of Romanism. The whole letter is too long for extraction. 
The following will suffice as a specimen :— 


To His Grace the Most Reverend the Archbishop, Vicar Apostolic of Bengal, 
Sc., C., Sc. 

=- My Lonrp,—Permit me the honour and the pleasure of presenting your 

Grace with four copies of a pamphlet which contains the substance of some 

_* Official Reports submitted by me to the Supreme Government of India, and 

approved by that high authority for transmission to the Honourable the 

urt of Directors. ‘Those reports contained certain remarks on the manner 

of expressing Indian languages in Roman characters—a theme which has 

‘engaged the attention of many eminent Orientalists, no less than it has been 

orked upon by some of the worthy Missionaries employed under the juris- 

diction of your Grace. It is therefore a subject in which your Grace cannot 

but feel a lively interest. But there are other considerations of a more im- 

+i itcharacter and more intimately connected with the sacred ministry of 

he interest likely to be created by the 
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lics spread throughout India, to which body 
added, is composed principally of people and ot 
nom religious = 
necessarily be conveyed in the ernacular tongue of each 
Missionaries employed among these people, although ac- 
the colloquial language of the place, are for the most part — 
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unable to read and write with facility in the various Vernacular chara a pes 
used throughout India. Whilst this is the case with regard to the verna- | 
cular characters of India, there is one character, viz. the Roman, no less than. 
one language, viz. the Latin, which is well understood by every Catholic 
Missionary, be he of whatever nation or located in whatever part of the 
world. Hence it is evident that the printing of Vernacular Catechisms and 
other standard rudimental works of Catholic Theology in one universal cha- 
racter must be attended with those great advantages of unity, uniformity, 
&c., which result from the preservation of our liturgy in one universal lan- 
guage. Mostof the arguments used in support of the use of the Latin 
tongue in the Catholic Church, appear to me to apply with equal force in 
support of the use of the Roman character for the expression not only of all 
the Indian languages, but also of every language in the world. This view 
of the subject is no less extensive than the attempt to reduce it to practice is 
worthy of the exalted dignity, the influence, the persevering zeal, and the 
universal desire of doing good, with which Providence has so pentifully 
blessed your Grace. 

The Roman character is now the universal character in which all the 
languages of Europe, of America, and of all the colonies throughout the world, 
are expressed. It is, in fact, the grand depository of all modern learning, as 
well as of Christian Theology. ẹ Why then should not the Asiatic languages 
as well as all other languages pay their tribute to this universal emporium of 
all modern theology, science, and religion. The work, at least so far as 
India is concerned, is not impracticable when placed in the hands of the 
Supreme Government of the country on the one side, and of the head of the 
Catholic Church of the leading presidency of that Government on the other. 
The Supreme Government of India has already taken up the cause, and, as it 
will be seen by Mr. Secretary Davidson's letter, inserted in the introduction 
of my pamphlet, intends to address the Honorable the Court of Directors on 
the subject. Ihave also sent copies of the pamphlet with letters to Mr. 
Mangles, M. P.,to whom I am well known, as well as to several other autho- 
rities, who will no doubt cordially support the views it advocates. But in a 
catholic matter like this, the inflame of the Government of India and of 
some of the authorities in Englan nust rank as much below the influence 
of the head of the Catholic Church of Bengal as the efforts of the British 
Government must fall short of the influence of the Supreme Head of the 
whole Catholic Church. It is therefore that I solicit the continuance and ` 
support of your Grace to the, gigantic effort of ultimately diffusing the use® > 
of the Roman characters for the expression of all Asiatic languages to the 
same extent as those characters are now used for the expression of all Euro- 
pean languages. The character of all Europe being now the same, how easy 
it is to translate information from any one of the European languages to ano- 
ther; and were the same Roman characters to be used by Ne Asiatic na- 
tions, would it not be equally easy to remove many of the deep-rooted preju- 
dices which these nations entertain against the Christian Religion and its 
Ministers?” The Roman character having once become familiar to these 
prope as the vehicle of their Vernacular J— the reading, if mot the 

knowledge of the Latin tongue, the legitimate language of tite Catholic 
Church diffused throughout the world, would naturally follow and command 
their respect and veneration. This would certainly be a great step inthe 


advancement of these people towards Catholic Faith. Iti ircumstance 
only reli ion 
— i. 









worthy of consideration that, whilst the Roman Religion is t 
which can lay claim to Catholieity, the Roman character should alrea 
the universal character of at least three-fourths of the civilized world. 
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also remarkable that this Roman Catholic character should receive the 
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frages of a Sir William Jones, a Dr. Gilchrist, a Trevelyan, a Dr. Duff, anda 
host of other men of learning, many of whom are most violently opposed to 
the propagation of the Roman Catholic Faith. In the unsearchable ways of 
Providence these inveterate enemies of the Roman Catholic faith have 
become the most zealous advocates of that Roman Catholic character which 
does and must ever continue to be the companion of the Roman language 
and the Roman name, which is the distinctive birthright—the polar star of 
our Holy Religion. Such are the thoughts, my Lord, which this subject 
inspires in me, and it is under their influence that I solicit the co-operation 
of your Grace for the attainment of the end to which they so clearly point.” 


The Editorial comments of the Murkaru on this letter are so candid 
and judicious, and contain so many excellent reflections of a general 
character, that we cannot refrain from quoting them entire :— 


“Many of our readers doubtless recollect the active part taken by this 
journal, in common with some of our contemporaries, Mm supporting Mr. 

evelyan’s scheme for substituting the Roman Alphabet for the numerous 
native characters employed in expressing the language of India. ‘The 
persevering exertions of this gentleman aided by the journals which agreed 
with him on this subject, were so far successful, that a great many books in 
the vernacular languages were printed in thẹ Roman E and brought 
into use allover Bengal. More than ten years have elapsed since the period 
we are referring to, and during that time, the new system came tobe neglected, 
and was, as we thought, consigned to oblivion. We have heard the scheme, 
and its enthusiastic advocate spoken of, indeed, with supreme contempt; but 
we could never bring ourselves to believe that an idea originated in such a 
mind as that of Sir William Jones, and by him reduced to practice, could be 
so utterly worthless as some of those who have taken upon themselves to 
ridicule it, profess to deem the Romanizing system. Be that as it may, 
however, after Mr. Trevelyan left the country, we heard little more of his 
method of writing the native languages, and for some years past, in all books 
paned in the vernacular tongues, the Oriental characters only have been 
used. 

Under these circumstances, we had taken it for granted, that the Romani- 
sing system had, so to speak, gone out, never to be revived. In this, we find 
ourselves mistaken. We republish from the Catholic Herald a long and 
well-written letter from Mr. M. Crow, to the Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
from which we learn, that in the person of the former, we have a new and 
Bryerently able and zealous advocate for the substitution of the Roman for 
the native Alphabets, to express the native languages. We have not seen 
the pamphlet Mr. Crow alludes to, but he tells us, that his system is new and 
superior to those hitherto proposed, and that most of its advantages arise 

from his close adherence to the simple and consistent orthography of the 
Latin and Italian languages. As no specimens are before us of his mode 
of expressing native sounds, we can, of course, offer no opinion on the merit 
of his new method of writing the Asiatic languages; but if he has pet 
improved on Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme—which was, on the whole, very good, 
; and has been found to answer very well, when it has been fairly tried—we 
— Kope to see the new system adopted. ‘That such a result is not at all impro- 
= bable, may be inferred from the fact which Mr. Crow communicates, that his 

_ remarks and suggestions as to the manner of employing the Roman charac- 

= ter for the purpose in question, have engaged the attention of Government, 

ch is about to address the Court of Directors on the subject. : 
th experiment is to be tried, however, we would suggest to Mr. Crow, 
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as to combine with his Romanized vernacular, English translations, the 
comprehension of which will be rendered so much more easy to the student 
from the use of that character. 

We are surprised to find so intelligent a writer as Mr. Crow, talking of 
the mere capacity to read Latin words without understanding them, as 
calculated to command respect and veneration. Lest we should misrepre- 
sent him, however, we give his own words. He says ;—“ The Roman 
character having once become familiar to these people as the vehicle of their 
vernacular literature, the reading, tf not the knowledge, of the Latin tongue, 
the legitimate language of the Catholic Church, diffused throughout the 
world, would naturally follow and command their respect and veneration.” 
The Italics are ours. Can Mr. Crow really believe that the reading, without 
the knowledge, can or ought to command respect and veneration? If he 
means merely that becoming familiar with the Roman character, would ena- 
ble the natives more easily to-acquire the Latin language, we agree with 
him. If, again, he thinks the acquisition of that language indispensable to 
the spread of the Roman Catholic religion, he is quite right, in addressing 
his Archbishop, to refer to that as an argument in favour of his system; but, 
altogether, as regards the public at large and the success of his scheme, we 
think it would have been better if he had separated the discussion of it from 
his religious opinions, and let ig stand or fall by its own merits, without any 
reference to those of the Roman Catholic Church. Letting that pass, how- 
ever, we must say that, for our own parts, one of the greatest advantages we 
looked to in the use of the Roman character was the facility it would give 
to the study of the English language, and we should have liked to see Mr. 
Crow dwelling on that point, instead of altogether losing sight of it, as he 
has done. 

We shall take an opportunity of returning to this subject, when we have 
gone through Mr. Crow’s pamphlet and considered his system. In the 
meantime, we will merely express our hope, that if the Government does 
patronino the use of the Roman character for the vernacular languages, 

õnglish translations may be introduced into every vernacular book so 

printed; for if we were too English at one time, we are, certainly, getting far 
too Oriental now, when we consider the many important advantages that 
would result from the diffusion of our mother-tongue throughout this 
benighted land.” 


The Saturday evening edition of the Bengal Hurkaru or Bengal 
Herald and Calcutta Literary Gazette, for the 7th June contains the 
following explanatory statement from Mr. Crow, respecting the origin 
and object of his pamphlet :— 


« I beg leave briefly to state the circumstances under which the pamphlet 
you allude to, was printed. The Honorable the Court of Directors having 
rojected a Glossary of Indian Technical Terms, forwarded to their servants 
ocally employed, proofs of the work, and desired to be furnished with their 
opinions. Among others, I had the honor of receiving a set, and offered a few 
suggestions for its improvement. These were so far approved" by m 
superiors in office, as to induce them to submit my communications with 
commendatory remarks. ‘The Government was kindly pleased to express its 
approbation of my humble labours, and to express the wish to forward my 
letter for the consideration of the Honorable the Court of Directors. Having 
experienced so much kindness and encouragement from my official superiors, 
and the Supreme Government, I considered it expedient for the convenience 
of those who may have to peruse and to refer to my remarks, to revise and 
condense them, and to have them printed in a pamphlet of convenient size ; 
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_ Shaving done this, I submitted a certain number of topies for the use of 
_ Government and of some of the other authorities. I also sent some copies 
7 to those of my friends, who, I considered, felt an interest in the subject. It 
_ will therefore be seen that although the pamphlet has been printed, it was 
not — for publication. “The — extract from the concluding part 
of introductory remarks of my pamphlet clearly indicates my views in 
| to this question :— These are the circumstances which have led 
* to the printing of the following sheets, and they are, therefore, intended 
for the use of those who may feel an interest in the furtherance 
| of the work projected by the Honorable the Court of Directors, and not for 
+ the public pclae’ 
if foregoing statements will, I trust, satisfactorily account for my having 
omitted to present you, and the other conductors of the press, with copies 
of the pamphlet in question. But as ithas now, without my concurrence, 
been eet before the public, and that with remarks, from our most Res- 


— pected Archbishop, commendatory of my exertions, I believe the only coume 
— mow left for me is to submit the pamphlet to the criticism and comments 
i of the liberal of this presidency, soliciting its kind indulgence in be- 


half ofthe work. I beg accordingly to present you with two copies of the 
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S pamphlet, and to express my thanks for the liberal and friendly tone of the 
Comments with which you have already been pleased to favor my communi- 
~  Gationto His Grace the Archbishop.” 

— In the same paper, the Editor of the Hlurkaru, after perusal of Mr. 
Ae Crow's pamphlet, offers the following remarks which are pre-eminently 
characterized by fairness, practicality, and sober sound sense :— 

F “We are not sorry, that the little indiscretion of the Bengal Catholic 
Herald has brought Mir. Crow's production to the notice of the public, as this 
a s affords us an opportunity of offering a few remarks on the system of ortho- 
T graphy he proposes. — 
ai Mr. Crow quotes from the Christian Observer the following passage, in 
7 


wbich some important principles for the formation of an alphabet are laid 
ey down :-— 


fe “Without specifying the whole” (ofthe requisites for a perfect alphabet), ‘ I may 
remerk. that by the common consent of the soundest philologists, the following are 


d of the number. As every separate elementary sound ought to havea separate cha- 
—— racter to express it; so none but separate elementary sounds ought to have separate 
Ear characters. Elementary sounds radically the same, but differing somewhat in tone, 
as 5 time, or mode of enunciation, ought not to have representative characters wholly 


=€ different in form.” à 
= We quite agree with Mr. Crow in the value he attaches to what is here 
r propounded, and admit that he could not have done better tban take these 
principles for his guide in the construction of his new system of clothin 
oriental languages in the Roman character. We have seen several parts o 
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types necessary to illustrate our remark are not obtai e. e 

Ne do not think that much is gained by dropping letters and multiplying 
diacritical marks. On the contrary, though there may be a saving of space by 
the use of these, they rather complicate than simplify a system of orthography. 
Mr. Crow, it is true, expresses the word by four letters only, but he uses two 
diacritical marks to one of these, which is any thing but an improvement. 

We pass on to a specimen given of a whole paragraph in Bengali, written 
according to Mr. Trevelyan’s and Mr. Crow's systems, preteded by the 
English version of the text: we regret we cannot give the specimen. 

It seems to us that both the modes of writing the language might be im- 
proved upon, but of the two, we prefer Mr. Trevelyan’s. It occupies more 
space, but appears to us less complicated for the very reason that it fewer 
of those diacritical marks of which Mr. Crow is so fond, and which are, in 
our opinion, so liable to be mistaken and to create confusion. In the word 
which Mr. Trevelyan writes byaktir, and Mr. Crow bedktir, neither comes 
quite close to the mark; but if the former had used for the letter a the ac- 
cented é, we think be would have been nearer. We prefer Mr. Crow's 
putro, however, to putra, and his eilo might be better than chila, (under- 
standing that the c in the former has, as in Italian before the vowels e 
and i, the soft sound of our ch), but we think that the chh better expresses 
the compound Bengali consonant in the word, which we would write chAdo, 
Again; in the word tahar, Mr. Crow uses two diacritical marks for the second 
vowel, which is far from being an improvement. The word which Mr. Tre- 
velyan writes bishayer, and Mr. Crow bisoer with two marks to the letter e, 
would be much better expressed, we think, thus—“ bishoyér.” These speci- 
mens may suffice to show that both systems are suspectible of improvement, 
but we repeat that Mr. Trevelyan’s, as they now stand, appears to us the 

„better of the two. To enable our readersto judge, however, they must first 
read Mr. Crow’stxplanationzof his system, whisk we quote among our selec- 
tions, and we must do him the justice to say that his pamphlet proves that he 
has given great attention to the subject, and furnished satisfactory evidence 
of his qualifications for the task he has undertaken. We would not have his 
system condemned, therefore, by our remarks on a few isolated i of 
his scheme, which he has illustrated by an_“ Alphabetical table, showing the — 
application of Roman to all the Indian charactersin a simple, concise, 
comprehensive plan, illustrated by 16 Indian Alphabets.” We 2 oe 
we cannot conveniently give this table, but it isa fof Mr. Cro H 
pand research, which we are bound to notice. He has also given another — 
table in which he has exhibited the Romanizing of Sir W. Jones, 
Dr. Gilchrist, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Trevelyan, and his own. — 
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There are, we doubt not, many orientalists who laugh to scorn the idea of 
expressing the native languages in one character, and that the Roman ; but 
even tbey will scarcely deny the importance of establishing some uniform 

m of expressing native names and words, when in books addressed to 
ish readers for example, itis absolutely indispensible so to express them: 
It cannot have escaped the attention of any man who has read works on 
subjects connected with India, that the most glaring inconsistencies arise 
from the want of sucha system. Not only are the names of native places, 
ns, and things never expressed by the same letters in any two Fooie, 
ut eyen in the same volume we continually find them, in different parts of 
it, differently written; and often so absurdly as to the real pronunciation, as 
to excite the ridicule of those who know anything of the matter. Surely, 
then, when we consider, how many there are who do read books on this 
country, how many more there are who ought to read them, we must admit, 
that, even on account of such readers only, such a system as we have refer- 
red fb, is a desideratum. Even in this more limited point of view, then, the 
subject we have been discussing is important and worthy of the attention of 
orientalists, however averse they may be to the proposal to print books in 
the native languages in the Roman character.” 


On the 21st June, a letter appeared in the Murkaru disclosing facts 
which tended to throw new light on the history of the Romanizing sys- 
tem now generally employed by most practical Romanizers, through- 
out the country. Itis as Tollows :-— 


“ To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 


Mr. Epiror,—As Mr. Crow has again returned to the discussion of the 
Romanizing System, I hope you will favour me by inserting a few remarks 
on the subject. It is not my intention, at present, to treat of the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Crow's proposed scheme; this I may do hereafter, when his 
letters have been brought to aclose. My immediate object is simply to 
correct one or two erroneous statements of fact. 

Ist. The scheme which Mr. Crow and others are in the habit of referrin 
to as “ Mr. Trevelyan’s,” is that gentleman’s only in a restricted sense: it 
is his, not by paternity, as its author, but by adoption, as its patron, When, 
early in 1634, Mr. Trevelyan, publicly threw out the iden of printing all 
Oriental works in Roman characters, he had no Romanizing scheme of 
his own. The learned Oricntalists, with Dr. Tytler at their head, being, 
at that time, a powerful body, Mr. Trevelyan’s idea was scouted, an 
publicly laughed to scorn. It so happened, that, at that very time, the 
subject had been seriously occupying the attention of another gentle- 

P man, in connection with various plans for the amelioration of the people 
of India; that gentleman was the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Duf. Accord- 
pas ap , under the signature of “ ALPHA,” hę ponian a paper “ On 






Roman, in place of the Indian, Alphabets.” Itis from this paper that Mr. 
Crow has quoted certain passages with approbation. he publication 
of this p&per led to an immediate correspondence between Mr. Trevelyan 

Mr. Trevelyan, with his wonted enthusiasm, was in rap- 
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same author, in the May No. of the Observer. In this was developed — r 
“the Scheme for ee ae the Déed Néagdri and alphabets in 
T- 


Roman characters,” which Trevelyan was pleased to adopt, Page > 
and zealously propagate. In the June No. of the Observer, author 
completed his scheme by a third and elaborate article, containing “a repre- 
sentation in Roman character of the principal alphabets in Eastern India, É 
with Notices of Dialectic peculiarities, specimens of the mode of applying the 
letters in practi@®, and answers to objections.” lt was from his 
patronage, and zealous propagation of the scheme thus propound 
vindicated by “ ALPHA,” alias Dr. Duff, that Mr. Trevelyan’s name came to 
be associated with it, as if he were its author. With the authorship, he had 
nothing todo. The only gentlemen to whom the real author felt under 
any obligation for suggestions, were Dr. Yates and the late Rev. Mr. 
Pearce, as may be seen in the Odserrer for May 1834, page 241. The 
scheme thus recommended to public notice was only that of Sir W. Jones, 
slightly modified and improved. It is, substantially, the scheme which has 
uniformly been pursued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London, and other learned bodies, together with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of learned Orientalists in Great Britain, America, and the 
continent of Europe. Such a scheme, therefore, ought not to be light! 
intermeddled with; and I cannot but sincerely regret that Mr. Crow, with 
the very best intentions, shofld have suddenly appeared on the as an 
innovator, rather than an upholder, of what promised, ere long, to ome 
a fixed and universally-established system. Such fresh innovations are 
calculated only to disturb and unsettle the minds of men, without any 
countervailing advantages, onthe score of any obvious or readily-admitted 
improvement. They only tend to retard, instead of hastening on, the 
consummation sò devoutly to be wished for, viz., unanimity in the adoption 
of some one system of generally recognized aptitude and authority. 

2d. Itis by no means correct to say that, “apparently, the Romanizing 
system had, so to speak, gone out, never to be revived.” The direct contrary 
is the fact. The Romanizing system has never gone out, except as a subject 
of newspaper discussion; it has been tn actual operation up to this hour, and 

oes not, therefore, stand in need of being “revived,” in the sense of 
bringing to life that which has become extinct. Fresh zeal in its behalf may 
be enkindled, advocates may be multiplied, and the sphere of its usefulness 
may be enlarged; but the system itself has never been extinguished; it has 
lived on, quietly and unobtrusively —— the benefits of sound knowledge 
among thousands of the td of this land. In ctico it has been found 
better adapted for the Urdû or HindGst&ni and other dialects from the 
Arabic or Persian, than for Bengali and other offshoots from the Sanskrit. 
Accordingly, it has been in the North Western Provinces, that the system 
has been extensively pursued. ‘There, in Romanized Urdû, various school 
books have been prepared and widely employed in the education of youth. 
In Romanized Urdd, a native newspaper has, for years, been published at 
the Mirzapore Press. In Romanized Urddé, two different versions of the 
New Testament have been prepared and printed. At Allahabad, the Ame- si 
rican Missionaries have published various works in this character; and i 
amongst others an Urdú translation of the Qurán (Koran) with notes. : 
From the Baptist Press, Calcutta, various works have issu in the same — 
character. And J/astly the greatest work, which has ap for years, a 
translation, for the first time, of the entire Bible, Old and New Testament, 
into Urdi or HindGstini, has been published in Roman characters by the 
Calcutta Bible Society. This great work (of which, Mr. Editor, I beg 
your acceptance of a copy) is in one large 8yo. volume. In the Persian — 
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Hindiasténi character, the same work extends to three large Svo. volumes. 
The system of Romanizing pursued in all these works is that which was 
propounded by the ALPHA of the Christian Observer, eleven years ago. 
bout three years since, sundry rumours began to float about, that differ- 
ences had arisen among the friends of the system. The subject was 
promptiy investigated by the Committee of the Bible Society. It was soon 
found that these respected only the practical mode of gepresenting čo 
Persian letters, and that, on an explanation mutually given and received, 
even this slight difference disappeared: so that, all practical Romanizers 
have ever since been unanimons in the scheme which they have approved, 
adopted, and pursued. 
Yours very truly, 
Š INDOPHILUS REDIVIVUS.” 
ES This letter called forth the following remarks from the Editor :— 


“Tt appears from the letter of INDOPHILUS REDIVIVUS, that we were mis- 
taken in attributing to Mr. Trevelyan the authorship of the Romanizing 
system, which is generally ascribed to him. ‘The scheme which is a modi- 
fication of that of Sir William Jones originated, it seems, with Dr. Duff, who 

= was the ALPHA of the Calcutta Christian Observer, when, in 1834, that 
useful periodical was so much occupied in @he discussion of this subject. 
We also learn from our Correspondent, that, we were equally in error in 
supposing that until Mr. Crow's letter appeared, the system had been con- 
signed to oblivion, and was no longer employed in panung books in the 
native languages. So far is thisfrom being the case, that the Romanizing 
planhas never been discontinued, but is still up to this day extensively and 
_ successfully used in books printed for the instruction of the rising generation, 
= and particularly in the North West Provinces, where it is more resorted to, 
_ because better adapted, as our Correspondent informs us, to languages 
- derived from Persian and Arabic, than to those which are off-shoots from 
Sanskrit. He states that various works have been published in the Roman 
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“used, it would have occupied three of the same size. This Hindustani Bible, 
hich is now before us, and confirms usin the favorable opinion we expressed 
ore than ten years ago, of the system, we must now call Dr. Duff's. 
_ Under the mistaken impression that the system had ceased to be applied 
the printing of books in the native languages, we were pleased to see Mr. ⸗ 
w coming forward again to direct public attention to the subject. Our 
sspondent may have observed, however, that we stated that we could 
perceive the advantages of Mr. Crow’s modGifications of the system in use 
(which we called Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s) judging from the specimens then before __ 
= us. Now, however, that we know that the Romanizing system referred to 
above, has been steadily pursued for years, and is still employed in printing 
_ books in the native languages, and has been found to answer every expec- — 
tation formed of it, we cannot but agree with INDOPHILUS Repivivus in — 
e opinion that Mr. Crow’s interference is wholly uncalled for, and that, how- | 
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agrecd to recommend Mr. Crow’s new scheme to the Court of Directors, did a cr 
not inquire how far that in which so many books had already been printed, 


had succeeded. As itis, we trust that some enquiry will still be made into 
this point, before any further encouragement is given to the new mode of ex- 
»ressing the native languages in Roman letters. We believe, that Dr. Duffs, 
in spite of some anomalies inseparable from every scheme of the kind, is, on 
the whole, admirably adapted to convey native sounds; it has the advantage 
of having been tested by an experience of 11 years, and is not likely to be 
improved by an attempt, however ingenious at simplifying, by means of the 
multiplication of diacritical points, which forms such a conspicuous feature 
of Mr. Crow’ssystem. We give him credit for the best intentions, for much 
ingenuity, and for considerable knowledge of the subject discussed in his 
Pamphlet, but we hope that when he learns from the letter of INDOPHILUS 
REDIvivus, that the Romanizing system instead of being extinct has been, 
and is still, peacefully pursuing the even tenor of its way, he will be content 
to leave it in the able hands of those under whose guidance it has so long 
gone on and prospered.” 


This was the signal for a series of letters in which Mr. Crow attempt- 
ed to expound and vindicate his own system, while he exhibited no 
superfluity of fairness or ceremony towards what he now regarded as 
its principal antogonist. His letters were let off, somewhat after the 
fashion of sky rockets which obtrude themselves on public notice with 
hissing noise and flaming combustion, that seem to threaten havoc 
and ruin all around. But, like these aerial visitants, which, after a brief 
but fiery passage into the regions of upper space, explode harmlessly 
there, tothe no small amusement of idling spectators, the letters have 
discharged their contents innocuously into the great void of profitless 
wrangling and quibbling controversy. 

On the appearance of the second or third of the series, the Editor 
of the urkaru remarked as follows, on the 12th July — 


“We publish to-day another letter of Mr. Crow’s on the manner of 
expressing Indian terms by Roman characters. Of course, he considers 
his system superior to every other, and in any remarks we may make on the 
subject, we shall, certainly, not be influenced by the vain hope of changin 

“his opinion on this point. We will take the trouble, however, of indicatin 

a fallacy into which he falls that vitiates much of the reasoning which he 
deems so triumphant. ALPHA has laid down a general rule, and applied it 
admirably, making only such exceptions to its application as were necessary 
for the sake of simplification, but never hesitating to make them where they 
were calculated to secure the attainment of that important object. OF this 
mode of proceeding, Mr. Crow hasnoidea. A general rule, with him, is a 
regular bed of Procrustes, which those who were to occupy it were made to 
fit, by having their limbs lopped off. For fear of departing from his adopted 
rule, he lops away letters, in defiance of usage and association, and thinks 
he has simplified a great deal by giving to the letter c, for instance,-the soft 
sound of ch, which it invariably has in Italian, before the vowels e and i; 
but when the vowel that follows it is o or u, he is obliged to have recourse 
to a mark, which he may consider a simplifying process, but which we think 
quite the reverse. Do any of our readers, except Mr. Crow, think, for 
example, that any thing is gained by writing the word chokee, coki, according 
to his system? ‘To be sure he has told us that c is to have invariably the 
soft sound of ch, as it has in the Italian before the vowels e andi; but then, 
is it not certain that every Englishman, and especially if he happens to 
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know Italian, would be liable to give it the hard sound of k whenever it 
was followed by o or u, and to pronounce Mr. Crow’s coki, koki, instead of 
chokee, as he intends? We will answer, of course—“ Oh, but you forget, I 
p one clear mark to denote the aspirate sound.” No, we do not forget: 

ut we think the recognised mode of expressing that sound by the aid of 
another letter, infinitely less liable to mistake than Mr. Crow's mark, and, 
consequently, that his proposed improvement is really injurious, instead of 
being advantageous. It is needless to pursue the subject, as, to him, 


** The man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Mr. Crow’s grand mistake is that of confounding a sound general rule, to be 
applied with judicious exceptions whenever required, With a fixed law admit- 
PER of no deviation whatever. Acting upon this mistake, Mr. Crow has 
endeavoured to apply ALPHA’s excellent general rule, and, of course, he has 
failed, and complicated what he intended to simplify. It is probable that 
ALPHA will undertake the defence of his system; and if so, we shall gladly 
leave the discussion in hands so much more skilful than our own. We must 

- beg of Mr. Crow, however, to study condensation as much as possible in his 
future letters, for we shall not be able to find space for them, if they are all 
to spread out to the length of that which we 60-day insert.” 


On the 19th July appeared a letter from an intelligent correspondent 
«“ B,” from which we quote a few remarks very much to the point, 
relative to Mr. Crow’s application of the Italian sound of the letter ¢:— 


_ “ Mr. Crow claims for the letter C, the same sound which it has in Italian 
before e and ¢; that is, the same as the English cA; and assumes it to be the 
naturalsound. But facts goto show that it is not the natural sound, (if 
there be such a thing as “ natural’’ sounds, applying the term in this way); 
and, consequently, his whole reasoning goes for nothing. The Italian is 
derived from the Latin, in which language the c, does not seem to have 
been pronounced as ch; and, therefore, I should be disposed to regard it asa 
corruption, if I held the opinion that particular letters had natural sounds. 
Itis so evidently a local pronunciation that even in Italy and Sicily you 
have, in different States, all varieties of pronunciation, from s on the one 
side, to k on the other, and, of course, embracing the ch. It is well known. 
that the Tuscans speak the purest idiom of the Italian,and yet their tradi- 
: tional pronunciation of the C before a and o is not like k, but is exactly the 
her’ > ttural German g, or Spanish z; which fact I mention merely as a proof 
t Ae general inference can be drawn from local peculiarities. 

In Spain, too, where the language is principally derived from the Latin, 
the letter c is invariably pronounced, by all who pretend to speak the lan- 
a properly, as the English ¢h, when it precedes e and i. 

_ The classical pronunciation of the letter c before these vowels, in the 
modern Italian language, is, no doubt, precisely what Mr. Crow states it to 
and had he shown any great advantage to be obtained by adopting the 
_ Ttalis nin preference tothe Priglish pronunciation, there would have been 
_ some rational ground for discussing the matter. But I am disposed to con- 
tend that even if the English pronunciation were more open to cavil than 
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tis, still it would be the proper pronunciation to adopt in the pronosi =, 
Romanizing system. The Italian lan age is not likely to be cultivated 
| the nglish is not only the language 
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=. 
language of the world. Surely, therefore, it is most desirable to rege 4 
the acquisition of this medium of spreading the light of civilization and 
knowledge by adopting letters which convey similar elemental sounds in 
English and in the languages of India, instead of letters which are pro- 
nounced in a particular manner in a language foreign to both.” 


Mr. Crow still went on with a perseverance and energy worthy of a 
better cause than his new fangled scheme of Romanizing. Every one 
except the author himself was heartily wearied of his seemingly end- 
less, and, in many respects, inane and inept lucubrations. At length 
on the 9th August, the Editor of the Hurkaru put forth the following 
emphatic announcement :— 


“We decline the fnsertion of Veritas. He sets out with complaining 
of the slowness, with which the discussion on Mr. Crow’s Romanizi 
system is progressing, a point on which we AR) agree with him, an 
then very consistently proceeds to spin out in defence of that system, 
nearly a column which is a mere echo of what has been better said be- 
fore on the same side. We think it is quite enough that we have given 
ample space to Mr. Crow’s own explanation and vindication of his scheme of 
Romanizing, and that we are not called on to occupy our columns with the 
communications of any of thæe who may fancy that he needs their assist- 
ance. Itis time, in short, to put a stop to this discussion, and we to 
intimate to Mr. Crow, therefore, that his letter, which we insert to-day, 
must be the last on the subject. But we mean no unkindness or di - 
pect towards him. We hinted some time ago, that it was probable that 
ALPHA would take up the cudgels against this new system, but we now 
beg he will not do so, in our paper, at least, for if he does, he will bring 
out Mr. Crow again; and many of our readers have complained of the space 
we have already devoted to this long discussion, and we wish to be rid of it 
at once.” 


On the 16th August, Aura, without entering into details which 
were now forbidden or unnecessary, deemed it due to himself, and 
the friends who had for the last ten years been acting on his system, 
to obtain insertion for the following letter in the columns of the Satur- 
day eveniog’s Hurkaru, or Caloutta Literary Gazette: — 


“ FAREWELL TO MR. CROW AND HIS ROMANIZING SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having already shut the door against any farther lucu- 
brations on the Romanizing system, it is not my intention, by word or deed, 
to say or do any thing to induce you to re-open it. 

It never was my purpose to enter, at length, into an examination of Mr. 
Crow’s system, or to rebut his varied charges in detail. But, after the 
virtual invitation at one time held out to me in your editorial columns, it was 
my design to wait patiently till Mr, Crow’s remarks, which were eo heavily 
“ dragging their slow peas ba along,” came to an end, and then, by reference 
to a few select examples, briefly to point out how unfairly he had dealt with 
the system of ALrua, and how little occasion he had for glorying so boast- 4 
fully in his own. LEven this, however, after your authorative monition of 
last Saturday evening, I shall not venture to attempt now, 

Mr. Crow is a man of talents and research, and no one can know better 
than he does, how very easy it is for such aman—by sundry additions, — 
omissions, and partial representations, by the jingling jugglery of words, 
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on any subject, to “to make the worse, appear the better reason.” Not 
that I charge Mr. Crow with wilfully or intentionally acting any snch part. 
No such thing. He is so intensely prepossessed in favour of his own sys- 
tem, that any little merits which may rightfully belong to it, are m ified, 
in his eye, into surpassing excellencies that wholly over-shadow and shut out 
of view its greatest defects. And this over-weening prepossession in favour 
of 3 exaggerated excellencies of his own system very natu- 
rally impels him to fix his gaze on the real or supposed deficiencies of that 
which he regards as its most formidable rival—to see these through an im- 
mensely magnifyi medium—and, at last, to swell them into such undue 
proportions as utterly to cast all counter-vailing merits and advantages into 
the darksome shadows of the back-ground. In short, with the doating fond- 
ness of affection, the offspring of his own brain scems all beauty 
and i while the offspring of the brains of others scem little else 
than all blemish and imperfection. The former seems almost or altogether 
right; the latter almost or altogether wrong. 
Atrua has no occasion to feel any jealousy or rivalry towards Mn. Crow 
and his system; neither docs he entertain ay. His (i. e. Auria’s) has, 
ere now, commended iteclf to the judgment of all on this side of India, 
who resolved to employ the Romanizing scheme as an instrument of practical 
= ag the agents and representatives of all our great religious societies, 
British or American, between Calcutta and Ludianah. For the 
sake of unity and aniformity in embracing a system which, on the whole, 
ine to hiton the“ ia via,” many of these magnanimously surren- 
sundry little partialities and predilections of their own on particular 
pointe. And the happy consequence has been, that, while Mr. Crow's 
system, as yet, exists only in the dead letter of official documents or the 
wordy ovations of newspaper discussion, the other has, for the last ten years, 
been employed in imparting the seeds and principles of quickening know- 
ledge, sacred and prophane, to thousands and tens of thousands of our juve- 
nile and adult population, throughout the whole extent of the Gangetic 
valley. i ; l 
Had Mnr. Crow been able to point to such a practical triumph of his 
system, there might be some excuse for the self-gratulations and self-glory- 
ings in which be has allowed himself so freely to indulge. But without 
J pretending to aught like the gift of vaticination, i may venture to predict that 
such triumph it is never destined to realize. Even were the Government, in 
an ous hour, to adopt it for official purposes, such adoption of it 
ae tend to some confusion and mischief, but could do nothing to alter or 
modify the deliberately-formed views of the great mass of practical Romani- 
. However — * it may appear in theory I have no hesitation in 
daring, that, in the widest and most comprehensive sense, it will be found, 
practice impracticable. Of the system, as a whole, it may troly i 
whatever is good in it is not new, and whatever is now 
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To this letter Mr. Crow, by special permission of the Editor, was 
allowed briefly to reply. on condition that “ no new matter should 
be gone into, and the letter should be of such a nature as not to 
call for a re-opening of the question regarding the merits of different 
systems of Romanization.” The reply itself, like most of Mr. C's + 
other productions, is more adroit than ingenuous—indicating a better 
acquaintance with the stratagems of controversy than with the 

ments of a manly straight-forward logic. What, for example, can be 
more preposterous than hi@ interpretation of the heading of Atrma’s 
letter? * By the heading,” says he, “ which Aura has affixed to 

his letter in the last Saturday's evening HMurtoru, Ae no doubt means fo 
imply that he will seven MORE interfere with my Romanming system." 5 
He then goes on to “conclude that by his farewell, Auria in a manner 
binds himself to keep the peace towards his (Mr. C..s) Romanizi 
system, whether it be in public or in private, &c.” This isa 3 
specimen of what we have characterized as more adroit than i wind 
nuous; for it is scarcely possible that the writer himself could have 
been deluded by his own wretched sophism, or give any See a 
honest credence to the propriety of his own far-fetched conclusi No 
one ought to know better than the writer that the term “farewell,” 
did not originally, does not now necessarily, and often does not at all 
include the notion or idea of “ for ever.” The first lines of a 


3 


poem in the mouth of every school boy, might have taught him the 
contrary : — = 
“ Pare thee well, and, if for ever, 2 a= 


Still for ever, fare thee well. 

Here the hypothetical if essentially implies that there & a “ / 
which is xor for ever. How often do friends, when parting only for 
a short season, bid each other “ farewell!’ How often in concluding 
a letter, docs the writer close with a “ farewell,” without the remotest 
suspicion that he is thereby “ binding himself!" never to write any 
more! But to dwell any more on such silly nibbling at one of ra 
possible uses of a word, is worse than superfluous. Lea all such 
over-strainings of the imaginable meaning of a word, plain unso- 

histicated common sense may at once expound the meaning of the 
Emilig of ArPna’s letter. It can mean nothing more thana fare- 
well to Mr. Crow and his system òr the present, and witha special 
reference to the present channel of discussion, viz, the Hurkaru, from — 
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5 whose columns any farther discussion of the subject has, in the mean- 
= while, been excluded. 
Again, in quoting these words of ALPHA, “It never was my pur- 
* pose to enter at length, into an examination of Mr. Crow's system, or 
~ to rebut his varied charges in detail,” Mr. C. by adroitly skipping over 
the significant terms “‘ at length” and “ in detail,” applies the passage 
as if it meant that ALPHA never intended to examine his (Mr. C.'s) sys- 
tem at all, either in whole or in part;—though, in the very next sentence, 
: ALPHA goes on to make the following emphatic declaration, ‘* It was 
¢ my design to wait patiently, till Mr. Crow’s remarks, which were so 
i heavily dragging their slow length along, came to an end, and THEN, by 
| reference to a fow select examples, briefly to point out how unfairly he had 
i dealt with the system of ALPHA, and how little occasion he had for glorying 
= o boastfully in his own. Even this, however, after your authoritative monition 
of last Saturday evening, I shall not venture to attempt now.” And yet, in the 
| face of all this, Mr. Crow would throw dust in the eyes of his readers, 
i —leading them first to believe that ALPHA had resolved or declined to 
~ examine or expose his (Mr. C.’s) system at all, and then insinuating 
that this was because he (ALPHA) could noae so with any advantage to 
| himself or his cause! Can unfairness or disingenuousness in contro- 
T versy well proceed much farther than this? Needless alike of the 
E provocative insinuations or the idle self-gloryings of any antagonist, 
—3 ALPHA, we presume, will take his own way and time for defending 
his own system, should he ever have reason to conclude that it stands 


ay in need of any defence. 

ba - Meanwhile, let not Mr. Crow so hastily and eagerly “ count without 
a his host.” Silence may arise from other causes than those which he 
a is pleased to insinuate or allege. It may proceed quite as much 
fe. from indifference or contempt. Or, it may arise from a thorough 


conviction that the position occupied is too firm to be shaken by such 

attacks as those of the present controversialist—and that to step 
forward formally to repel them, would be a sheer waste of precious 
‘time. Be all this as it may, We cannot but sincerely regret the course 
_ which Mr. Crow has deemed it proper to adopt. Instead of a gentle 
reform of the existing system which has been found to work so 
= well for many years past he at once proposes a radical destruction— 
= a perfect revolution. He has headed his own revolution in a wa 











_ that is calculated, not to conciliate or convince, but to irritate, repel, 
= and dissuade. For this we are really very sorry, for the sake of Mr. 
_ Crow himself, and the credit of Romanizing generally. There is 

l = much in Mr. Crow’s talents and character which fairly entitles him to 
_ respect. .And we cannot but regret that the former should be so 
— ed, and the latter so damaged,—the former, by the devising . 
= of sophisms, and the latter by the suspicion of disingenuousness. 


of Romanizing, and the advantages and necessity o some 
adopted, are admirable and even masterly. —— 
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-science of civilized men. The power of the successors of Alexander 






From the Romanrzing system it may not be an unpl 
structive variety to glance at what may be mec H 
scheme. To a sprightly and ingenious correspondent we are ind 
for the following fragment or brief notice of— 


The mode of writing ancient Oriental names in Greek and 
the inferences there deducible as to the pronunciation of the Greek — 
letters in the flourishing age of Greek literature. a 


The Septuagint translation of the Old Testament is supposed to have 
been made about two hundred and eighty years before Christ, and 
could not have been made later than the year 246, B. C. if it be cor- 
rectly attributed to the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The translators, : 
says Horne, from the introduction of Coptic words, are clearly proved to — 
have been natives of Egypt, and we may add that they were probabi; 
the learned descendants of Jews settled at Alexandria. At the peri 
in question, the Greek Empire and languageavere in their utmost 
splendour and perfection. From Magna Grecia to the banks of the 
Oxus [50° of longitude,] and from the Pyramids to Tomi 
the farthest outpost of civil®ation in the north of the world [nearly 157 
of latitude,] the works of Demosthenes, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, 
Homer, and Euclid, directed the taste, morals, politics, religion and 


was mainly founded on the superior science and civilization of the 

Greeks, compared with those of the nations they subjected. The little 

Greeks, ‘* Greculi,” as the haughty Romans called them, were no great 

heroes, except by their own false account, 
“ Quiequid Grecia mendax 

Audet in historia.""—JuveNaL. ; 


Their dominion was upheld by wise policy and embellished by the 
arts, useful and ornamental. It was during this period that the Old 


* Communis veterum sententia, versionis hujus auspicia, ad Ptolommum £ 
Philadelphum Ægypti Regem, structuram vero et compositionem ad Ixxii. delegatos m 
ex Palæstina Judeos vel juxta Talmudican traditionem ad V. solum magistros, 

&c. &o. Qo.” the preface to the Septuagint D. J. Gottlob goes on to state that it 
is better ascertained to have been effected by the private piety and industry of certain 
Alexandrine Jews. It is clear that closely connected as the Jews have been with 
the Jigyptians, neither could have been ignorant of the other's history ; and the 
Pyramids may yet possibly contain an Atgyptian history contemporaneous to that of < 
oses. We moan not, of course, history in its ordinary form, but history in hie 
hical representations, Of this description a good deal has already n elicited 
Rom the tombs and catacombs by recent researches. Josephus would bea g J 
author from whom to ascertain the pronunciation of Greek letters, by gom 
with oriental proper names, were not the purity of his Greek questionable. * os 
° < p 
ma Tómi, a Milesian Colony, where Ovid was banished, near the mouth of the 
anube, AEL DE 2 





“ Hic quoque sunt igitur Graim [quls crederet] urbes, > 
—— a om ponina Berana, ce 
uromate cingunt fora gens, Dessique, Ge ue 
Quam non Ingenio poria digua Ag yi : nA 
Sa@pe sonant moti glacie pen onte capil 
Et nitet inducto candida ba gelu,”—Ovip Trist. 
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` MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


* ‘Taptament was translated into Greek, at a time when the savans of 
_ the Greek Empire had had abundant opportunity, nearly fifty years, to 
~ — acquire the pronunciation of the Arabic, Persian, and Syriac languages, 
J while a sufficient period had not elapsed for the corruption of the 
the language of Thucydides.* The Coptic or Alexandrine Jews, 
who translated the Old Testament into Greek, did so for the perusal 
and benefit of the learned men of the East and West; the universal 
language of literary mên being Greek, and Alexandria being the 
source and centre of the literature, as well as the great emporium 
of the trade, of the world. The work of the Coptic Jewish transla- 
tors was therefore subjected to the criticism of scholars and professors 
from Cyrene and Syracuse, Athens and Halicarnassus, Damascus 
and Gaza, Babylon and Persepolis. Amongst these scholars, those 


—@ who came from Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia to study at Alexandria, 
: allured by the patronage of the Royal Fratricide, would most likely often 
7 consist of the offspring of Greek Colonists by Persian ladies of rank, — 


such intermarriages being a part of the policy of Alexander, the 
greatest echolar of the greatest tutor. These young men would have 
learned to pronounce Syriac and Pergian from their lady mothers, 
and their Oriental- friends and attendants f while they learned to pro- 
nounce perfect Timbics from their fathers.| It must be recollected 
A that all the free Greeks were men of great taste, correctness and 
* elegance, both in speaking and writing. The humblest Athenian or 
- S Citizen could detect a false quantity in a verse, a false 
$ proportion in a statue, or a false light in a painting. We poor 
i emigrants, unlike the Colonists eondueted by Alexander, have com- 
Die paratively little taste for such pursuits, and deface our language, already 
PeF sufficiently sibilant and mixed, by engrafting strange words un- 
8 known to Milton, Pope, Addison or Gibbon. But the dainty Greeks 
were singularly jealous of the purity of their language, and it is not 


2 © During the reign of Scleucus Nicator the closest correspondence and inter- 
è course took place between the Grecks on one side and the Syrians, Persians, and 
* Bactrians on the other. Many Greck Colonics were settled in Asia, During his 
_ rægn, which ended about the same time that the Septuagint translation was written, 
- the most favourable opportunity was given to the Greeks ‘and Orientals to beconie 
‘acquainted with their respective languages, idioms, pronunciations, and literatures. 
It is to this period therefore from 410 to 280 B. C. that we must look to find 
Oriental names given correctly in Greek letters. The succeeding Greck monarchs 
- of Asia were gradually driven to the West and confined to Syria by the Parthians, 
. and literary communication between the East and West continually diminished, 
Fisna Greeks ceased to talk Persian, or to hear it talked. 


Pan E : 
© + Itis impossible that the numerous Colonies of Greeks, settled by Alexander 
and Seleucus Nicator through Asia, ina paripa of fifty years, should not have learn- 
~~ edthe Persian language. The Persians bad possessed Asin for upwards of two cen- 
~ tarics 528 to 1B. C. During this time their language was spread 
. their established from Palibothra to Ephesus. The Sanskrit and ancient — 
Pe REDECAKes have many words in common. A language thus establish 
trough the most populous regions of the world by the use of two centuries 
lished* soon by the Greeks, but must have been adopted and learned by 
irdu, Persian, Bengali, &c. are by us. The Greeks subdued nominal) 
ually Parthia or Khorasan, in 329 B. C. Tho Parthians rebelled against tt 
ochus about 260 B. C., and drove the Greeks out of Persia w a po! 
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to be supposed that in forty years the Grecian Colonies of Ale 
would have forgot the first language for eloquence and 






that has ever existed. The sons of the Greek Colonists, therefore, _ 





who came to study at Alexandria under its renowned philosophers, may _ 3 
be allowed to have been pretty perfect both in Greek and Oriental 
pronunciation. These young noblemen no doubt like the rest of 


the world might thoroughly despise the Jews, - 
“ Quorum cophinus fenumque supellex.” —JuUvVENAL. 


much in the same way as the sons of some of our great men here, when 
sent for education to England, may despise those whom they regard as 
poor, fanatical, and ranting Methodists. But this is noreason why the 
Jewish Coptic authors of the Septuagint version should not have been de- 
sirous to get credit for learning by accurately rendering Oriental proper 
names in Greek letters; otherwise the translation would have had no 
chance of being read by men acquainted with both languages, and 
/ Ptolemy II. himself from his connexion with Antiochus probably under- 
ood Syri. 7 
It being granted therefor that the Jewish Coptic translators of the 
Old Testament were either descendants of the Jewish prisoners 
transported by the first Ptolemy to Alexandria, or at least were Jews 
long settled in Egypt, where the Greek tongue was spoken by all 
the savans; we may, from our knowledge of the pronunciation of 
Persian words at the present day, attain an approximation to what 
was the pronunciation of Greek letters in the times of pure and 


classical Greek literature, from the works of Arrian who saw the | 


writings of the cotemporaneous Historians of Alexander, from those 
of Herodotus and other Greek Authors on Oriental history, and especi- 
ally from the Septuagint. 


Alif with a medda 7] [See Sir W. Jones’ Grammar,} is merely _ 


a double Alif and is represented, in Greek, by alpha with the 
soft aspirate as in “Ad&p, eb Adam. Hence perhaps alpha with 


the soft aspirate in the beginning of a word was pronounced as a long F 


or double A. 


Simple Alif with fatha in the beginning of a word is rendered by 
Alpha with a hard accent ag ‘ABpaàyu mah Abraham. Hence ini- — 


tial Alpha with a hard aspirate was probably pronounced like the 
cae mg short a in habit. 


he Alif with medda in the middle of a word appears to be repre- 
sented by Alpha with an acute accent, á, as yop p áv wla Charran | 


or Haran. Hence alpha with an acute accent in the middle of a word * 
was pronounced as long or double A. See Genesis XI. V. 31. and 


Acts of Apostles. VII, 


Simple Alif at the end of a word is often represented by alpha either _ 


with an acute or circumflex accent thus Ewe in the Septuagint and 
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in the Acts are l œ the Mountain Sina or Sinai. Simple { Alif, 
in the middle of a word, is rendered by two, or more generally one 
alpha, as i=l Icaxx Isaac, and Dl⸗ Aapeios Darius. 


~ Asa general rule Alif is rendered by Alpha, the broad or long or 
short sounds being represented by the accents or aspirates. 
Alif is however sometimes represented by the Greek Epsilon; as 


ly gel is rendered Bsp Baöor, Baour, or Beor. Alif also repre- 


sents (O) Omicron. 


be is rendered by É beta dal by ĝ delta 





> 
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w, te and by 6 theta j 75l by G zeta 
a» se _y Te by p rho 
Z he and i 5 ze by & zeta and ¢ sigma F 
Eha by y chi x 
c ; 


A It must be recollected that the quesfion has nothing to do with 
A Hebrew which was then and had long been a dead language. The 
* — is what were the sounds and letters representing these names 

: the year 280 B. C. in the Arabic, Persian and Greek languages 
respectively. If we know the pronunciation of the former letters which 
We presume not to have changed up to the present time, we also know 
the sound or pronunciation of the Greek letters of that time,—the latter, 
; with the exceptions of the terminations in o¢ and as, being presumed to 
F ‘represent the former correctly, or at least nearly so. 


j 







uw sin and shin represent indifferently ¢ sigma and ag. 


* (ue Swad is also rendered by o sigma; b toe by + tau; E ain by í 





æ and ce. 
č fe by 0 phi J lam by A lambda 
Eb kāf by x kappa P mim by » mu 
oS kaf by y chi w nun by » nu 
= > wao is rendered by (:, w, ov, 


— * ye, by n, t, «, &c. 


— 

by s ws. -> Occasionally. a 

* = e by aá j ane ‘ 

The > few and imperfect hints and notices, we must here cut short. — 
subject is in itself a curious and an interesting one, — 
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‘Se ee 
however, it must always partake more or less of the assumptive and the —__ 
conjectural. Of the significance and truth of this assertion, some of — 
the foregoing fragmentary hypotheses and inferences may be viewed as 
a specimen. They must, therefore, be taken simply at what they are 
worth by those who are competent to form a judgment in such matters. a 
Philology, temperately, wisely and judiciously cultivated, is capable of 
affording most useful results ; though no branch of learning has more 
frequently, in the hands of fanciful and ingenious men, been pushed into 
the regions of the extravagant and the ridiculous. Hence. has it hither- 
to been its fate, in alternate succession, to be unduly exalted and 
unjustly depreciated. 





Recollections of Ceylon, after a residence of nearly thirteen years ; 
with an account of the Church Missionary Society's l 
in the island: and extracts from a journal, by the Rev. J. 
Selkirk, 1844, 8vo. 


THE author begins by giting a geographical description of Ceylon— 
its four large rivers.—Galle, with its spacious harbour, sheltered by 
high lands from every wind that blows.—Aandy, with its “* most sacred 
relic of Buddha's tooth.”—Nuware Eliya (the city of Light) with its 
beautiful plain,x—AnuradApura, with its Dagobas, 270 feet high and 
spacious temple containing 1600 pillars. He then notices the produc- 
tions of the island,—the fine roads traversed by mail coaches—the coffee 
plantations and land clearances—the Jack, Bread Fruit, Talipat and 
Gamboge trees, the bo or God tree, sacred to Buddha, with its leaves á 
always in motion, and the cinnamon tree, the duty on which yields 
government an annual revenue of five lakbs. ‘* The better educated 
among. the Singhalese have learnt the English language and mix amo 
English society, they are Buddhists and have caste, but it is ae 
distinction. ‘The Tamulians come from India and are more enter- 
prising people than the Singhalese.”” The Portuguese rule ceased in 
Ceylon in 1656, and was succeeded by the Dutch which continued 
until 1796. ‘ Those who are now called the Portuguese are the des- 
cendants of Portuguese by native women, of all classes and descriptions ; 
they pass their time in idleness, filth and sin. The Dutch speak the 
Portuguese language in their families; the dress of an old Dutch lady , 
approaches to that of English ladies in the middle of last century, and a 
high-heeled shoes are still in vogue among them; they do not mix much 
with English society. The Moormen are travelling merchants." The 
Mussulmans of Ceylon seem to be as much averse to receiving educa- 
tion as those of Bengal. ‘* The Vedas sleep in the trees or at the foot 
of them, or in caves of the ground; they were probably Singhalese who 
were banished into the jungles.” es. 

Mr. Selkirk gives a short history of Gautams’ life, his mortification, _ 
preaching at Benares and itinerances,—he falls into the common error _ 
that Buddhism is atheistic. Buddhism was introduced, according to 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


S. into Ceylon B. C. 306, from Bahar, after various changes and suc- 

cessive decays and revivals: it received fresh vigour in consequence of 

a deputation of chiefs who were sent to Siam, and who brought over 

with them six Buddhist priests. He next notices the Viharas or Buddhist 

monasteries, the priests with their sermonisings and district visitings— 

the Tamul “ one of the most difficult of the eastern languages’’—the 

Singhalese of Sanskrit origin,#vith its inverted order of sentences and 

want of the relative pronoun,—the Pali which differs chiefly from the 

Sanskrit by casting out aspirated and rough consonants—the Ceylon 
Portuguese, which adopts a number of Singhalese and Tamul words. 

Mr. Selkirk gives a brief account of the commencement, progress and 

present state of the Church Mission in Ceylon. It began in 1817. 

Mr. Lambrick opened the first school at Kandy, in 1818, in the centre 

of the heathen population. When Sir R. Brownrigg, the governor, was 

about to leave Ceylon, the Church Missionaries attended his levee and 

presented an address to him. Mr. Lambrick paid much attention to 

the instruction of the Singhalese prisoners confined in Kandy jail. In 

oe 1827 some of the sons of the Kandian chiefs, who attended the school 

to learn English, came of their own accord to purchase the Singhalese 

and English New Testament, to read and compare them at their own 

me houses. In 1829 a plan was adopted of paying the masters their 

monthly salary according to the actual improvement of the children, 

ascertained by an examination of them under the inspection of the 

missionary. In 1831 Bishop Turner visited the station, and after 

examining the schools, said there was enough to encourage and nothing 

to elate: the same year a Sunday school was established, which was 

the means of increasing the congregation. Mr. Selkirk remarks of the 

schools, ‘‘they are the means by which we have met ready access to 

the natives, and may most justly be considered as the means to do them 

real and lasting good.” In 1832 all the masters were Christians. In 


* 1839 there were 13 schools and 369 children; of whom 56 were girls. 

E The influence of the priests in this quarter is on the wane. Mr. Oakley 
s when appointed to the station, paid considerable attention to visiting 

A): the native hospital, villages, monasteries of the priests, and Protestant . 

2 families of Kandy. In six families of the town occasional meetings E 

3 are held for prayer and exposition of the Scriptures. Christian schools 
A are flourishing in Kandy, the stronghold of Buddhism. 









* Mr. Selkirk next mentions Baddagamey, a station of the C. M. S. 12 P 
= miles north of Galle, begun in 1818. Mr. Mayor was the first person E 
stationed there. He remarked concerning it in 1818, * The natives are 
relinquishing the worship of Buddha for the worship of devils; temples 
of the evils are in almost every village and the Kapuwas or devil 
priests are quite as numerous as the Buddhist priests.” Seven hundred 
pounds of gunpowder were required to blast the rocks in order to lay 
the foundation of achurch. In 1822 the missionaries undertook the 
_ charge of superintending the government schools in the southern dis- 
trict of the island. Devil worship is extensively practised. Bishop 
as urner in examining the children observed, “ They are as sharp as 
_ needles, I do anticipate great things from the rising generation.” — OS ie 
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Nellore, two miles from Jafna, is the next station, begun in 1818: a 


printing press was established there in 1821, from which a great number 
of tracts issued : the plan of distributing them was, “* to get a company 
together to listen to the reading of a tract and to the comments made 
upon it, and then to give one to each person that could read: several 
who could not read begged for tracts for their children or relatives who 
could.” The instruction of girls was attempted at the time, but “on 
account of the missionary being a single man, and on that account, 
having no personal communication with the mothers of the children 
at their houses, little progress was made.” In 1823 a boardin 
school was commenced, having on an average 30 boys, selected from the 
day schools, * the greatest part of those who have been admitted into 
this seminary were Aeathens at the time of their admission, and few if 
any have left it heathens. The festival days amounting to 75 in the 
year have a strong tendency to drive serious thoughts from the minds 
of the people. In 4 years from 1835 to 1838, over one million of tracts 
have been distributed in this district. In 1839 the station had 2 mis- 
sionaries, 17 schools, with 761 children and 30 seminary youths. 

Cotta station near Colombo was entered on in 1823: the neigh- 
bourhood was theil one mass of jungle, which had to be cleared away 
ere a house could be erected ; an English school and a printing press 
formed the first branch of labour. In 1831 Bishop Turner confirmed 
17 youths. Poverty which makes the parents frequently detain their 
sons at home after they pass the age of twelve, has been a great hin- 
derance to the efficiency of the schools. A great desire fora knowledge 
of English has sprung up. In 1840 the station had 40 schools and 
1700 children. In 1827 the Cotta Head Seminary was established 
for training, as school-masters and catechists, young men selected from 
the inferior schools; they were to be instructed in English, and their 
native classical tongues. In 1829 there were 10 students. In 1830 
they commenced the study of Pali. In December 1831 an examination 
of the pupils, in Geometry, Latin, Greek and Scripture took place in 
the presence of the Governor of Ceylon and a number of the civil 
and military authorities, who all breakfasted with the missionaries, 
Nearly 100 students have been trained up in this institution, and the 
best catechists and school-masters in the island have come fromit. In 
the Cotta schools there are 1629 pupils. 

The latter part of this book is occupied with extracts from Mr. S.’s 
journal throwing light on the manners, superstitions, &c., of the Singha- 
lese, and the nature of Buddhism. The island of Ceylon is assuming 
a position of increasing importance in the eyes of the Anglo Indians o 
continental India, now that the lovely sanatarium of Nuware Kliya® is 
becoming a place of resort from the parched plains of Hindustan— 
while steam is binding as with an electric chain Ceylon to India an 
to the remote isles which cluster in the eastern Archipelago. y 


* Usually contracted, Newrelia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Journal of a Visitation in the Provinces of Travancore and 
Tinnevelly, 1840-41, by the Right Revd. G. Spencer, Bishop 
of Madras. 


Tue Bishop of Madras states in this Journal that Dr. Buchanan 
formed too favourable a view of the Syrian Churches of Travancore ; 
“he was deceived by appearances, by the outward visible sign of 
Christianity presented by numerous Churches, each provided with a 
canonically ordained clergy, into the fond belief that the inward spirit- 
ual grace of pure Christain doctrine, and a life adorning the Christian 
profession, were there also; the beams of the sun are sometimes sọ 
glowingly painted upon a glacier, that we can scarcely persuade our- 

ves they have not left there some portion of their softening beat.” 
He is of opinion that this Church is in a low state, “ we can make next 
to nothing of the adulis; but I unhesitatingly believe that very much 
may be done among the children.” Weheartily respond to the senti- 
ment of the Bishop that the Indian branch of the Anglican Church 
should not labor merely for the benefit “ of a few thousand Englishmen,” 
but should be a Missionary Church. This Journal'shows the Bishop . 
to be a lover of nature; a man of simple habits; and one who feels a warm 3 
sympathy with evangelistic labours in India and with all efforts formed ý 
to ameliorate the condition of the natives; be writes in a friendly tone l 
of the labours of the London and American Missionaries: and is a de- ] 
cided advocate for education. *“ Such being the character of the adults, 







E. Christian oasis in the vast heathen desert of Travancore.” The Ch a 
— Society have a College there, and particular attention is p 


aid 
J 000 slaves. On his visit to Quilon the Bishop expresses the fol- 
— excellent sentiments :—* I have not the slightest desire that the 
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he speaks ish with perfect fluency, is an accom 
w scholar, and could he escape from the swac 
i itis supposed that he would shew | 
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erected an observatory, and an astronomer has been sent to England to 
purchase the best instruments at his expense ; he also supports a large 
and excellent school under the management of an English master.” 
On the subject of palankin travelling the Bishop remarks, ** I fully 
enter into Bishop Heber’s distike to this purblind mode of traversing 
the country, secing nothing and yet enjoying no repose.” 

The Bishop visited Mr. Mault's station of the L. M.S. at Nager- 
coil, be remarks, * Mr. M. has done wonders here ; in the girl's school 
they make what appeared to me very fine lace. The boys al 
instructed in English, I undertook their examination myself, they 
to mea few verses of the Iliad and also of the Greek Testament, and 
their knowledge of the Greek Testament is really very respectable. 
The Nagercoil Missionaries have fifteen thousand Native Christians 
under instraction, who would not wish them good speed in this labour 
of love in the name of our common master? I do most cordially.” He 
came next to Tinnevelly : and observes on the Native character, 
“until India becomes thqroughly Europeanized by education, our 
acquaintance with their real character must continue very superficial.” 
He remarks of Tinnevelly that “ the parochial system is in active 
operation :" * excommunication, as a most efficacious means of chasten- 
ing, correcting, and amending those who are hardened against public 
exhortation, and will not be brought back by private rebuke, has been 
exercised here on several occasions with the best effect. Not 
individuals but whole congregations have been separated by their 
minister from the means of grace, who are now among the faithful." 
“Near Tinnevelly Fort is the tomb of the truly pious learned and 
devoted Rhenius. ‘Tinnevelly is a large and flourishing town and 
boasts a of splendid pagoda. I was much amused with the bazar, where 
trade seemed to possess something of European activity, instead of the 
oriental drowsiness and indifference generally observed in Zndia." 
While staying at Palamcottah, he makes the following observations 
on Church Music, ** The ordination on Sunday was more than usually 
solemn and impressive from the beautiful music. Several of the Tinne- 
velly clergy are excellent musicians. I think we too often throw away 
a most valuable accessory to devotion by our strange neglect of 
pealmody. The New Version of the Psalms of David, usually bound 
up with our Prayer Book, is cold and lifeless.’ He visited Madura, 
with “ its ruins, the finest in Southern Indie,” once the capital of the 
Pandion Kingdom. The Propagation Society have a Church and School, 
there : the American Missionaries have also an English Schook 

A charge is appended to this Journal from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts, * Before we can reasonably expect to see a 
trustworthy body of native clergy, we must train up a body of native 
catechists, more highly and more professionally educated than those 
we at present posue He recommends strongly the establishment 
of Christian villages in which tbe native Christians may be removed 
from the evils and temptations of Heathen associations, * 


which may 
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be models for the Hindus. He says, “I am prond to bear the title 
| of a Missionary Bishop. As long as I have atongae to Speak, and 
a hand to write, they shall be employed in advocating the edecation of 
the Nativesof India’ The Bishop has established a theological 
institution at Vepery. which renders it unnecessary to serfi students to 
Bishop's College at Calcutta; be lays down one important principle 
in the management of such an institution, “ were I desirous of — 
a frm bold on the mind of a pupil, I should prefer an hour's unshack 
falk with him toa day’s lecturing.” * English must be the language 
of light and truth, as well as of knowledge to the native pupil; 
same knowledge of the rudiments of medicine, with ite concomitant 
studies of anatomy, chemistry and botany. which seems to me 
almost indispensable to a Missionary, might be rendered a delight- 
ful relaxation; why should he not know enough of rural economy 
to give alittle useful advice in sowing and cropping, the manage- 
ment of cattle, or the improvement of a plough.” We strongly 
recommend thie Journal as conveying valuable information on various 
points and written in a truly mild Christian Spirit. 


Ld 





The Dorjeeling Guide ; including a description of the country, and 
of tts climate, soil, and productions ; with travelling directions, 
and various maps, also tables of routes by land and water &c. ge. 
Calcutta: Samuel Smith a Co., Bagal Hurkaru Press, 
1845. | 


As it is our purpose, by and bye, to discuss the subject of Indian 
Sanataria generally, we shall not at present expatiate on the charac- 
teristics Dorjecling. Our sole immediate object is to introduce 
“the Dorjecling Guide” to the notice of our readers, and earnestly to 
recommend it to them, as worthy of their most favourable regard. To 
those who have any prospect of visiting Dorjecling, or ** the holy spot,” 

č as that term signifies, the Guide must become an indispensable com- 

| + #panion. Even to those who have no such prospect in view the Guide 
E will prove one of the richest and most valuable accessions to their 

4 ical knowledge which recent years have supplied. It is not 

E ble in few words to —— any adequate impression of the richly 

E varied contents of the work. ut sure we are that whoever 

‘it, and has carefully perused it, will be ready to say that in it he enjoys 
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if possible, to visit it—thatthe effect of such multiplied visitation 
will be to accelerate improvements of all kinds im the waysand modes 
of conveyance and general cost of travelling and residence—and that 
the conjoint effect of the whole will be, to open up, for the metropolis of 
India and all the lower Bengal provinces, an easily and 
accessible refuge of health, which may diffuse fresh joy and 

over the whole face of a sickly and suffering community. 


Some of the most im t in the compilation 
by Mr. Hogd»on, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Hutchinson, D. Liston Eag, 


itself we vey will, in due time, be in the bands of most of our 
readers. All that our space will allow us to do, is to quote the 
compendious summ furnished by the Editor in his Introductory 
Remarks. It is as follows :— 

“The Editor of the followi compilation having collected a variety 
maps and documents relatin to Dorjealin , has been induced to = — 
tion of them into the form of a Guide to that station, lathe kope ches tee 
the incrensi gen = = es daily —— Sod shall’ be nee 
both acceptable an This work it ntended shall be 
— 7— with corrections and additions. e 


as an object of peculiar interest. It has been ; 

paan and utility, that it has received the aiten- 
of the local Authorities, and also the favorable notice of Court n 
whenever the subject bas been prominently brought under 


Dorjeeling, which is situated at the distance of 371 miles from Calcutta, 
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on a ridge of the Sikim range of the Himalayas, the snowy heights of which 
seem to overhang the station, was first brought to the notice of the then 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck in 1829, by Mr. J. W. Grant, 
and Colonel Lloyd, as combining all the requisites for a convalescent depot. 

About the month of February, in the year 1828, Mr. J. W., Grant, at that 
time resident at Malda, and Captain (now Colonel) G. W. 8* Lioyd, then 
employed in the Political Department in settling the boundary between the 
Nipal and Sikim frontier, made an excursion from Titalya into the 
Sikim mountains and explored as far as Rinchinpoon. When at 
Chongtong, their attention was attracted to the position of Dorjeeling, 

pearing at a distance of a few miles to the eastward of the spot on which 
diey stood, and it struck them as one admirably calculated for a Sanatarium. 
Tt was this occurrence that led to Mr. Grant’s communication to Lord 
William Bentinck. Colonel Lloyd, in a letter addressed by him to his 
Lordship’s Military Secretary, Captain (now Colonel) Benson, dated the 
18th June 1829, states, that he visited Dorjeeling in February in that year, 
and adds, that he was the only European who had ever visited it. “The 
extreme earnestness of these gentlemen in recommending it as fit station for 
a Sanatarium, attracted his Lordship’s attention, who was induced, by the 
representations thus made to him, to direct Major Herbert, Deputy Surveyor 
General, to explore the Sikim Hills, and that officer carried his orders into 
execution in company with Mr. Grant: their reports were submitted to Go- 
yernment in the year 1530. 

His Lordship never lost sight of the expediency of establishing, on this 
tract of the Sikim Hills, a station for the resort of those whose health 
demanded relief from the heat of the Bengal plains; looking upon it, as 
admitted on all hands, that a Sanatarium was much wanted on our North 
Eastern Frontier, he considered that Dorjeeling, with reference to facilities 
of approach, position, climate and resources, held out a better prospect of 
supplying this desideratum than any other spot on the high lands above 
Silhet. 

The reports of Major Herbert and Mr. Grant were perused by the Court 
of Directors with much interest, and they expressed their sense of Mr. 
Grant’s zeal and intelligence in bringing to the notice of Governmenta 
: position apparently so well adapted as Dorjeeling for the site of a convales- 
cent depot, and also highly approved of Major Merbert’s having undertaken 
a journey to it with a view further to develope its capabilities. The Court 
also expressed a hope that Government would find it practicable and advisa- 
| ble to establish a Sanatarium at that station, which they conceived might 
> also prove valuable as a depôt for the temporary reception of European 
: recruits; and even as a permanent cantonment for an European Regiment. 
x The value of a Sanatarium so near to the metropolis of India did not fail 
— Eent itself to Lord Auckland, very shortly after his arrival in India; 
— and from the year 1836 to the termination of his Government, his Lordship 

continued to take the liveliest interest in the establishment of this station, 

until at length, under his fostering care, it has assumed a character of such 
__ importafice, as a place of general resort, that it has become the rival Sana- 
tarium of. Simla and Mussourie, especially from its being of much easier 
ac than either of those places from all parts of the Lower Provinces. — 













sing onward to ultimate results it has been considered that such a settle- 
t in these hills, will tend more than any other circumstance to attach 
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E ae a ar os omg capital to the soil of India, and to give a more | 
— character, than yet existed, of permanence and i to 


of 
Europe. The advantages to Government of this position in the mountains 
are also considerable, situated as it is in the centre of Sikim and within 30 
miles of the® Nipal frontier, on the west, and littl more from thatof 
Bootan on the east; it gives the power of effectually checking any union 
of these two states on the south of the snows; while the example of a just, 
and tolerant government in the territory adjoining them, cannot fail to have 
the most beneficial influence on the condition of the population of the neigh- 
bouring states, at the same time that it affords to the unsettled tribes of 
mountaineers the opportunity, hitherto wanting, of judging of the power, 
resources and moderation of the rulers of India. 

The establishment of such a Sanatarium might, throughout Bengal, and 
more particularly amongst the residents in the capital of India, frequently 
prevent the long ana distant separation of husband and wife, and of parent 
and chile, and will have a much wider influence than may at first be ima- 
gined upon the public service, and yet more upon the mercantile and general 
European community. 

The healthiness, to Europeans, of the climate of Dorjeeling may be taken 
to be fully established. It has now been put to the test for more than six 
years, under the disadvantages of difficult supplies, scanty population, un- 
cleared jungle, and imperfect habitations, and all who have tried it speak 
most favorably of its influence. 

All the difficulties which at first presented themselves have been overcome ; 
roads have been made; hotels and houses have been built; bazars are in 
activity; and many speculations have been projected. 

It is well known with what deep interest this new settlement has been re- 
garded at Calcutta and that an Association was formed, which proved to 
Government that the public fully responded to their views. When the Dor- 
jeeling committee applied for an improvement of the communications lead? 
to the station, and shewed that the Association, which they represented, had 
spent nearly 50,000 rupees upon the place,* and upon the roads leading to 
it, it was admitted that their wishes were fair and moderate, and a readiness 
was expressed to give effect to them at once, as far as could reasonably be 
done. It was considered indeed, that by compliance, little more would in 
fact be nted thar that a main line of communication would be made 
practicable, at a small expense, in a country where roads are greatly wanted, 
and that the works proposed, on the footing on which they would be placed 
in the first instance, were little more than ought at all events to be under- 
taken in a well regulated district. 

Orders were accordingly issued for the repair of district roads, on the 
route to Dorjeeling; the erection of bungalows at stated intervals, and the 
construction of more substantial boats, than those in general use, at the 
various ferries that intersect the roads. 

It was also considered, that as Dorjeeling increased in importance, and 
greater public interests became connected with it, these works might be 
carried further and put into a more complete form; and that if the road 
should become one of considerable traflic and resort, all the expense pro- 

osed could not properly be laid to the account of Dorjeeling alone, as the 
erries, at least, and bungalows might be looked to for a direct return upon 
the money laid out; and it might be fairly speculated upon, that great, 


* The estimated amount of Capital, laid out by European Settlers to 
Dev. 1814, is six lakhs of Rupees--Co.’s Re. 6,00,000,—(£60,000) nna no the Sist 
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though less direct, advantages would be derived to the intervening country, 
from these new channels of intercourse. x 

Besides, it may be excepted that Dorjeeling will, very soon, be made 

a depôt for Military Invalids from the Lower Provinces, and although 
doubts were in the first instance entertained upon the fitness of the 
climate for this purpose, its salubrity is now most fully establAhed; and as 
Calcutta is more than 1,000 miles from Landour, and only 371 from 
Dorjeeling it is to be hoped a trial may be made of it as a convalescent 
station, and eventually it will doubtless become a cantonment for European 
troops. 
Th the meanwhile, under the civil administration of Dr. Campbell, the 
Superintendent, who is also in charge of the political relations with Sikim, 
excellent roads are being extended around the station, and generally 
throughout the appended territory, and every assistance is afforded by the 
Government to settlers and others visiting the Sanatarium. 

There is a resident Medical Officer, and an Officer in command of the local 
Corps of Sappers and Miners, who also acts as Executive Officer in the 
4, eager of Public Works. 

"hese officers’ with their families, and several individual residents, with 
the numerous casual visitors occupying the two hotels and the various 
buildings erected at the station, now form a considerable society who are 
enjoying Jos Saat the year an invigorating @limate within a short distance 
of Calcutta, and where the average range of the thermometer is about that 
of England and the north of France, or a mean temperature of about 559, 
with occasional falls of snow in the months of January, February, and March. 

The station commands the most magnificent prospect of the Snowy Range 
visible from any place in India, and in which appears eminently conspicuous 
the lofty peak of Kunchin Jinga, said to be 27,000 feet above the level of 
the sea; the elevation of Dorjeeling itself being 7,218 feet. 

The surrounding country, in respect to natural scenery, is superior to 
Landour and Mussourie; and its productions, such as oaks, birches and 
chesnuts, are of greater variety and larger size. It has a northern aspect, 
which is wanting.at Landour and Mussourie, and which counterbalances any 
E 4 ape advantage possessed by either of those places. 

e general opinion of persons who have visited Simla and Dorjeeling is 
in favor of the latter, as regards the natural advantages of scenery and 
magnificence of the forest. As tothe prospect of the Snowy Range there 
is no variation of opinion; Dorjeeling is unrivalled in this particular: the 
clearances, and small settlements of the mountaineers, are much more 
numerous around Simla, and this gives greater variety to the scene; but 
the more bare and precipitious character of the Simla mountain is surpassed 
in grandeur and beauty by those of Dorjeeling. The atmosphere of 
Dorjeeling is drier than that of Landour and Mossouriec; this it owes to 
its greater distance from the plains and the position of the loftier Sinchal i 
which obstructs the passage of the ascending vapours of the terai, while at d 
Mussouric, which overhangs the Deyra Dhoon, the atmosphere, during g 
the warm season, is charged with the damp of the lowlands. 5 

Simla, according to Dr. Webb,” is often visited with a typhoid fever and 





__—s epidemic sore throats of a virulent character, while at Dorjòeling such 4 
_ diseases have hitherto been unknown, and with the exception of sm pox, 
fas: the e of all countries and climes, it may be said to be without ony J 4 
disease r peculiar to it, and to be beneficial in the recovery from 
— ailments. y 
— P — Sas 
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The comparative elevations of the Bengal Sanataria are as follow:— > S 


Simla, ..... —— — J see feet 7486 oe 
Dorjeeling, ....--- ER a > 7218 nn 
LATTES eet — 7200 i na 
GPLUBEOUTIOS s- ve <- 6800 
MIMONI aas fairs awe eA A Spe o 
Cheers POOnje@y et sce —— 4200 3 

In conclusion; all, without exception, who have visited Dorjeeling, con- 

cur in descrįbing it as possessing a climate superior to that of 


Mussourie; and thus at length is supplied the derideratum the want of 
which has, hitherto, been so seriously felt by the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of India and of the Lower Provinces, and a Sanatarium is secured to 
them equal to any in India, and within the reach of all, at a moderate 
expense. i 


? 
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Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta.— 
Vol. IX.—Part I.— Calcutta, 1845. 


e 

A VALUABLE volume of a truly valuable series. Besides papers, 
more or less elaborate, on divers important subjects, it contains the pro- 
ceedings of the regular monthly meetings of the society, held at the 
Asiatic Society’s apartments. From the very nature of the subjects 
treated of, and the copious use of scientific technical terms, the work 
cannot be generally popular, in the ordinary sense of that word; 
though it does abound with particular statements of fact, which, if 
segregated from the surrounding mass, and somewhat divested of their 
technical garb, could not fail to prove generally, if not universally, 
interesting. To members of the medical profession, more especially 
in India, such a volume, recording in an authentic form the researches 
and experiences of so many able and acute observers, must possess a _- 
value that cannot easily be over-estimated. Indeed, apart altogether 
from the consideration of its being a repository of useful facts, expe- 
riments, and verified conclusions, the periodical publication of such a 
work is well calculated to generate the very excellence of which it is - 
designed to become the permanent memorial. When men are habitu- Å 
ally taught to feel that their peculiar experiences, or successful opera- 
tions, or happy discoveries, whether of latent causes or of apposite 2 
remedies, are, through the medium of such an established channel, to 
be made available for the enlightenment, guidance, or encouragement 
of others, without limitation of clime or colour,—such an ever-present 
conviction cannot but stimulate the powers of inquiry, sharpen the > 
faculty of observation, and beget a habit of minute accuracy in noting 
and recording phenomena which otherwise might be unattainable. 
Accordingly, when we turn to the papers of which the volume now 
before us is composed—whether we regard the style in which one is — 
written, the power of condensation exhibited in a second, the erudition _ 
of a third, the dexterity of professional skill and the fertility of profes- 
sional resource displayed by others,—we cannot but conclude that the — 
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work is one which would reflect credit on any Body or Society of men, 
even in the most favoured abodes of science and civilization. 

The authors of the larger and more elaborate papers are by Doctors 
Finch, Sprenger, Webb, O’Shaugnessy, Goodeve, Wise, Kirk, and 
Batson. If we were to notice any of these in detail, the tero that would 
fall most legitimately within our more appropriate sphere, are the first 
by Dr. Finch, “ On the effect of change of climate on the health of 
the Native Army ;” and the second, by Dr. Sprenger, on the * Arabic 
terms of Materia Medica.” The more immediate object ofthe former 
being, “the heaith of the Native Army,” it developes principles and 
establishes facts which admit of a vastly more extended application. 

The introduction to the latter contains some useful information respect- 
ing the principal Arabic works on Materia Medica. Fhe author is 
evidently an enthusiast in oriental pursuits. He reminds of the palmy 
days of the Tytlers, and Prinseps, and Wilsons. Like them he appears 
to regard Orientalism as a mine, which needs only to be explored, 
to give forth treasures that may strip the laurel from the brow of 
modern pretensions. And if, unlike them, he succeed in realizing 
his gorgeous visions, sure we are that there is enough of Baconian 
philosophy in his profession, to treat with candour and receive with 
thankfulness any genuine revelations of hitherto hidden or lost 
knowledge which he may bring to view» In the blaze of his zeal for 
the wondrous and recondite verities, supposed to be buried beneath 
the mountain load of antiquated rubbish, he seems occasionally to 
lose sight of the consecutiveness of his reasoning. “I know,” 
says he, “most of my colleagues, look down upon Arabic medi- 
cine, but I do think it would be better, to look first, into it. I am 
sure that there is no man in Asia, nor in Europe, neither a native 
nor a white man, who has a sufficiently profound knowledge of Arabic 
medicine, to justify him in passing any opinion at all upon it." Here 
is a negative universal—no exception—none whatsoever ;—** no man 
in Asia, nor in Europe, neither a native nor a white man.” Here } 
is certainty—certainty absolute ;—‘* I am sure that there is no man, " : 
Here is ignorance—and as regards the object, ignorance total ;—* no J 
man” possesses sufficient knowledge—not, to warrant him in passing 4 
a comprehensive, enlightened, authoritative opinion on the subject 


* consequence of such ignorance, they were not “ justified in passing 
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the ignorance of all others justly precludes them from pass an 


opinion ; but the asserted or confessed ignorance of the author 
self does not preclude him! Notwithstanding his own acknowledged 
ignorance, he feels himself quite justified in passing a very 
strong andedecided opinion on the subject—an opinion so 
and decided that he bravely hazards the assertion, that “ the 
present state of medical practice, is nof much superior to that of 
former aces,” among the Arabs—that “they cured as many pohents, 
and Aviled less, than we do, notwithstanding our superiority in anatomy 
and other preparatory studies "—that “much that was in those times 
familiarly known and acted upon, would greatly ù our own 
knowledge and practice, even at the present day.” When Dr. Sprenger 
has once suceeded in bringing to light those hitherto recondite and 
undiscovered stores of Arabic medical science, we shall be ready to 
believe in the reality of their existence, even as we are ready to believe 
in the real existence of the Philosopher's stone, when once its dis- 
covery is put beyond the pale of rational dubiety. Meanwhile we 
shall take his dogmatic assertion at what it is worth—viz. as the 
assertion of one who declares, that “no man in Asia nor in Europe, 
neither a native, nor a white man ™ knows enough of the subject 
to “ justify him in passing any opinion at all upon it ™—and that he 
himself ** cannot boast himself of knowing more about it than other 
people." 

Respecting his brethren in the medical profession, Dr. Sprenger 


appears to us to indulge in incautious and unwarranted language. - 


His words are, “ The majority of the members of our profession are 
now much more defective in all literary education, than they have 
been at any time before.” Now, our own impression is a clear 
and decided one—viz., that, at no previous period, did the profession 
possess a greater number of men endowed with high literary accom- 
plishments. But here lurks the fallacy, and, consequently, the souree 
ofthe Doctor's hallucination. Though, in words, he speaks of * all 
literary education,” itis palpable, from the context, that his “all” 
of literary education, is, to a great extent, if not almost exclusively, 
restricted to a learned orientalism, and more especially the crabbed 
philological asperities of an antiquated and obsolete Arabic lore. There 
was a time when the classical enthusiast in Europe could not allow 
any thing to be deemed worthy of the name of Literature, save that of 
Greece and Rome. So now, the comparatively ignorant and consum- 
mately conceited Maulavi or Pandit can alow nothing to be wor 

of the name of Literature or learning, except that of Arabic or 
Sanskrit. ‘That such persons, in their intlated self-complacency, could, 
and can still, think and speak after this fashion, is nothing —— 
though it is at the expense of their credit as men of learning, judg- 
ment, and good sense. They know only one species of Literature, and 
that is their own; what they do know, they extol, perhaps idolize; what 
they do not know, they, with the usual presumption of ignorance, 
profess to despise, perhaps abhor. Now, the plain dictate of sound 


reason, in all such cases, is, to admit that to be fact which is 
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fact :—to confess that the domain of literature is not one invariable 


homogeneous surface, but a richly and endlessly diversified mosaic 
—that it consists, not of one, but of many compartments, with their 
destinctive configurations and characteristic constituent elements. 
There is such a thing as occidental literature ; ther is a Greek 
and a Roman literature; there are also such things as English litera- 
ture, German literature, French literature, Italian literature, with 
many more. To these let us freely and ungrudgingly add those other 
thin entities, or realities, known under the names of Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Tibetian, Chinese, Burmese, Singhalese or any other oriental 
literatures. All of these have their own distinguishing features— 
their own peculiar national idiosyncracies—their own distinctive merits 
and demerits. How far the merits or demerits of each” may prepon- 
derate is not now the question. All that we plead for, is, that whatever 
Merits may be truly alleged as belonging to any, we should, in fairness 
and in candour, freely concede to it the credit of possessing them. 
the different genera and species of literature, there may be 
ae a better, and a best. But let no man who has devoted his ume, 
ents and energies to the exclusive «study of one, presume to 
declare that it is the only one worth studying, or venture to exalt it 
to a despot’s throne. To Dr. Sprenger, we wish all possible success 
in exploring the caverns and labyrinths of Arabic literature; and 
would rejoice exceedingly to see him return to the light of day, laden 
with ls worthy of such heroic devotedness. But, for the sake of 
“his credit, and the success of his own cause, let him carefully abstain 
from a style of writing which is sure to produce a damaging reaction 
| © against both. Let him not claim for his favourite study a monopoly of 
g excellence, which, until it is fairly seen, others will be apt to reckon as 
the spontaneous growth of his own fervent and fertile imagination, Let 
him mot set up for it the yet unverified plea of possessing exclusive un- 
rivalled prerogatives, which must be at once and disdainfully repudiated 
ten thousand reclaiming voices from the wide and ever-extending 

_ republic of letters. 
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adds another to the many proofs which goto shew, that, in 
of a master, the most intractable and eT ee 
divested of their roughness and grossness, and to exhibit 
metry of form and beauty of expression. (eae Be 
The whole work is got up in a style of superior taste and elegance. 
The binding, the paper, the printing—all are excellent. The ilius- 
trations, numerous and well executed, embracing as they do most of 
the principal objects and views along the route, constitute one of the 
most charming features of the work. It contains all needfal directions 
to travellers,—conveyed in language, at once sprightly, chaste, and 
classical. Fuller delineations of remarkable persons, objects. and 
scenes, it very judiciously throws into a well stored Appendix, origi- 
nal and selected, And; what forms a new characteristic of such a 
work, the scenery of the ocean finds its due share of pencilling therein. 
This part of his task, from its novelty, the author deems it necessary to 
introduce with something like an apology. But we fain hope that no 
such apology is really needed ; as it certainly cannot be by any reader of 
ordinary taste or intellectual accomplishment. The “ ocean sketehea” 
constitute, in our judgment, a very precious accession to an already 
well replenished repository of valuable information. Facts, in their 
proper place, are of indispensable utility. Bat man is endowed with 
other faculties than those that meet with their fall gratification in 
bare naked facts, which are but the dry bones of Knowledge, with 
little or nothing of the glow and warmth that ever effloresce in the 
gorgeous forms of life and beauty. There are in the human mind 
susceptibilities of a nobler, more generous and etherial kind-—suscepti- 
bilities of sentiment and emotion which, properly cultivated and B 
diréeted, tend to honour and adorn humanity, while they cannot Ail 
to elevate their happy possessor into regions of purest and serorest 
joy. Of this no one is more conscious than our author When 
afloat on the main ocean, with nought around him but sky and 
water, he did not, like the idealess emotionless th . fold his arms, 
and close his oyes, and sink down into a state of morbid, listless, unre 
flecting apathy. No; with eves open, and mind awake, and sensibili. 
ties quickened, and imagination winged for flight, he * experienced 
an inexpressible delight in watching the ever-yarying aspects of the 
wide round ocean ane {he aarp dome of air—the vast and . 
canopy of that solitary world which their lithe vessel seemed the 
centre.” Hence the origin of the “ocean sketehes.” And what gave  _ 
such exquisite pleasure to his own mind he has wisely judged may 
give pleasure to others. Honce, again, the publication, of these 
“studies of sea and sky"’—these “records of air and water.” * 
No overland traveller should leave Caloutta, in any of our magnificent 
steamers, without first procuring a copy of this delightful volumes Sg 
no one, who has once got it, will ever have reason to regret or ge 
the very moderate price he has paid for it, | 
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Observations on the Nosological arrangement of the Bengal 
Medical Returns, with a few cursory remarks on Medical 
Topography and Military Hygiene, by Fred. J. Mouat, M. D., 
&c. &e. Calcutta, 1845. r 


Ir, as has been remarked, “ there is no subject in the whole range 
of Medical Science and Literature, that is beset with so many dificul- 
ties, as the classification of diseases,” there can be, at the same time, 
but few subjects of deeper interest or more vital importance to the 
medical practitioner. Dr. Mouat, therefore, has done well thus point- 
edly to direct general attention towards it. The pamphlet itself bears 
all the marks of that spirit of reflection and research and mdefatigable 
industry for which the author is so distinguished. We can only afford 

. Space for one brief extract from his own explanatory preface :— 


“ The first part of this brochure was written at the suggestion and request 
of the late Dr. Murray, Inspector-general of H. M. Hospitals in India. 

“ My present object in publishing detached remarks, which cannot lay 
claim to any originality or profoundness, is in to direct attention to 
subjects which have long occupied the very limited leisure at my disposal 
for professional or extra official pursuits. 

“Tt is well known that orders have been received from England to report 
upon the existing system of returns adopted in the medical departments of 
the three idencies, with a view to assimilate them, as nearly as practi- 
cable, to adopted in the royal service. 

= = medical oficer who has the slightest regard for the interests of his 
= profession and service, must hail this onward movement as the harbinger 
of much future benefit to both, if fully and fairly carried out; and: is, 
- therefore, bound to afford all the information in his possession however 
é small it may be, to those who are engaged in the laborious and responsible 
task of remodelling the reports and returns from an army and country 
which present unrivalled opportunities for professional research, and of 
which the medical department now labours under the disgrace, of baving 


5 during the greater part of a century, furnished no data sufficiently accurate 
A a o - - * 7 . 

y for the compilation of the statistical records required by the War Office. 

y _ “That this is the fault of the system in use, and not of the men appointed 


to carry it out, it would be easy to prove. 

“It is my apology for the present publication.’ 
SA The pamphlet, though of a strictly professional character, contains 
> much that is fitted to interest and edify the non-professional reader.. 
T The concluding remarks, relative to the immense importance as well 

T as the means of collecting topographical information, are especially 
» valuable. Something in this respect has already been done by members 
~ of the Medical Service; and we hope that their meritorious example 
"May suffice to stimulate others to tread still more successfully in their 
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Miscellaneotts Writings in Prose and Verse, comprising Dramatic 
Charades, Poems, Songs, Tales, Translations, Travels, &e. §c. 
ly A. H. E. Boileau, Captain, Bengal Engineers. Calcutta, 
Published by WW. Thacker and Co. and Ostell and Lepage, 1845. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the amount of talent which abounds in this coun- 
try, especially in the Civiland Military Services of the East India 
Company, it is matter of surprize that so little has been done by the 
members of these bodies towards the promotion and establishment of 

> a healthy local literature. Under a different state of things, and where 
there absolutely existed a dearth of intelligence, the imputation under >. 
which we have long labored, of having little or nothing in the shape of 
an ingligenous literature would, at least, be justifiable, and cease to be an 
object of attention. Butas the case has always stood, the intellectual 
stagnation has been so remarkable that the most careless observer cannot 
contemplate it without concern. Itis true, that within the last twenty 
years, efforts have, from time to time, been made by a few enter- 
prizing individuals* to counteract this apathy and to rouse into activity, 
by the force of example, the slumbering energies of the educated por- 
tion of the community. With this view, also, reviews, magazines, annu- 
als, and other periodicals, have, as circumstances presented themselves, 
been started into existence; and though their management was entrust- $ 
ed to men, who, from their attainments and energy, were well qualified 
to inspire a love for literature, these vehicles for the transmission of 
thought, though at first to all appearance vigorous, ere long exhibited 
symptoms of speedy dissolution and decay. In most instances during 
the brief career of our periodicals every delicacy that could be supposed 
to gratify the taste, and invite to participation was, in its turn, served 
up. The reason as well as the fancy were addressed ; the floating good 
sense and peculiarities of the times were eagerly caught up and embo- 
died ; rational principles of reform, opposed to any thing like extensive 
and sudden innovation, were advocated; impartial, and as often viru- 
lent, strictures on public men and measures were made ; class interests oh 
were defended and reprobated ; the occupations of the field and water, * 
which afford so much amusement to the thorough-going sportsman, were a 
' liberally canvassed: in short, every stimulant that could excite was re- 
sorted to—but in vain. Readers admired, but did nothing more. There J 
was no such thing as emulation, and a desire to co-operate and excel. 
The energy of the leaders of public taste, under the action of so much 
indifference and so little pha nas fy gradually waxed fainter and feebler, 
It lapsed into listless inactivity. It died away; and thus the few shoots __ 


ty 
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3 * Dr John Grant, H. M. Parker, R. Rattray, H. Torrens, Captains Macnaghten 
=» and Richardson were the most strenuous supporters in the service of periodical litera- _ 
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that were the harbingers of an abundant literary harvest by degrees 
shrunk up and withered. 

It would, doubtless, be an agreeable and profitable task. to such as 
have the ability and leisure, to trace the cause of this indifference to 
literary pursuits in India, the successful cultivation of whieh, more per- 
haps than aught else, has, both by its original destination, as well as by the 
power which it has ever exercised, contributed to the worth and glory 
of all civilized nations. Some speculators have attributed this indiffer- 
ence to the despotic character of the government, which, independently 
of conducting its affairs with secrecy, discourages, to a certain extent, 
among its servants the free interchange of opinion on questions of pub- 
lic importance ; others, to the oligarchical and exclusive constitution of 
the services, which, from the liberal manner in which the members are 
remunerated and the certain prospect they have, without dread or fear of 
competition, of attaining a comfortable eminence, unless they commit 
some flagrant offence, has the effect of removing from them all incen- 
tive to mental exertion, beyond that required for the exercise of their 
official functions ; others, to the little encouragement that is beld out by 
the dispensers of patronage to those whose inclinations lead them to be 

aspirants for literary fame ;—and not a few attribute the indifference to 
the base motive of fear, which compels many to oppose their natural 
propensities, in case their exercises in the higher domains of pure rea- 
son and intellect, should act as a bar to their advancement in life, on 
the often urged plea, we apprehend, thata man of erudition and fancy 
lives so much in the region of his own thoughts as to be 
quite unsuited for those employments which more properly belong to 
the every day working world. Whether one, or all of these causes com- 
bine to fetter the exercise of the mental powers, and keep our men of 
education the drudges, as it were, of a heavy aud complicated routine, 
we will not stop to enquire. The fact nevertheless stands out in all the 
nakedness of metaphysical abstraction, that the dignity of literature, if 
not contemned, is viewed with indifference in India, and that literary 
ve pretensions are seldom or ever a passport to preferment. d 
bs, In spite of these chilling influences which are sufficient to nip the 
a blossoms of genius, and check the free unbosoming of the soul, a few x 
« choice spirits” have nevertheless ventured, with commendable boldness, 1 
to present their “ imaginings” to the public in a form more durable 
and compact than they could possibly have received from our transient 
periodical press. The first of these, for be it remembered our retros- 
pect goes no further back than twenty years, was the author of the 
= “Draught of Immortality and other poems,” Henry Meredith Parker, 
= whose versatile genius, it is said, woke the admiration of that great 
utilitarian, Lord William Bentinck, and induced him to admit, what 
_ hehad hitherto considered impossible, that literary attainments and — 
excellence in dry official routine, were qualifications which admitted 
of a happy combination. Parker's writings must be familiar to most — 
o readers. They would have shown to advantage, and commanded 
ation, had they appeared in any of our English periodicals. The 
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of aman of quick sensibility, vivid imagination, and exqusite refine- 
ment,—one who to vigour and felicity of language added an exuberance | 
of wit and elasticity of spirits, the ready and agreeable accompaniments 

of natural genius. a 

After Panker came Captain D. L. Richardson, author of * Literary 
Leaves in Prose and Verse,” and almost, we regret to say, the only one 
that is left to us of the small band who, in days gone by, struggled man- 
fully to impress the public mind in Calcutta with the importance of 
having a periodical literature. Perhaps of all our Indian literati, Ri- 
chardson can alone claim the proud distinction of having, through good 
report and evil report, clung to literary avocations with the greatest 
tenacity. His productions, possessing as they do great elegance of 
diction, condensation of thought, and a succession of delicate images . 
“ sicklied o'er” perhaps too much with the feeling of despondency, have, i 
as it is well known, elicited the applause, in England, of men who are 
fully alive to the genuine breathings of genius, and who are not liable 
to be deceived and dazzled by insipidity and fictitious glitter. 

The next literary competitor was Dr. Hutchinson, Secretary to the 
Medical Board, and author pf the ** Sunyasse,”” a poem, which, indepen- 
dently of its possessing a few happy touches of feeling and fancy, was, 
on its appearance, assailed by the daily press, with all the virulence 
of offended criticism. Its merits were not, in our opinion, fairly tested. 
A lurking animosity towards the author had, in some measure, sharpened 
the edge of the critical knife; and with the existence of such feelings 
nothing was to be expected but an unsparing attack, which, while it 
would expose the poet to the derision of multitudes, would at the 
same time have the effect of wounding his feelings. Had the “* Sunyasse” 
been less disfigured by pedantry and conceit, it might have attained 
a transient, though not permanent, celebrity; but with such blemishes 
the vast majority were too much disposed to join in the merriment 
which the raillery of the literary censors had raised. The work soon 
sank into contempt; and before many weeks had elapsed became the 
sole property of the pastry cook, and the itinerant vendors of old 
books. 

With the exception of the three whom we have incidentally mentioned, 
and whose productions, may be reckoned the property of the past, no one 
save Mr. Robinson and Captain Boileau have, since the commencement 
of our career, afforded us an opportunity of testing their “ epical pre- 
tensions to the laurel.” Whatever may be the difficulties against which i 
we have to contend, we cannot, though the field for poetry in the East 
is extensive, conscientiously complain, like our brethren of modern 
Athens, that poets * swarm here like the spawn of the cod "fish, with 
a vicious fecundity that invites and requires destruction.” We have, — 
it is true, had a few of the description of authors here complained of, 
but their destruction was rendered unnecessary, as their publications, 
in every instance, fell * still born” from the press. But to proceed with 
Captain Boileau. N 

Most of the miscellaneous pieces which compose the volume before us _ 
have before been wedded to immortal type, so that the attentive reader 
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of our journals, metropolitan and mofussil, will not fail to discover among 
the “ great variety.” which Captain Boileau has here crowded toge- 
ther, many familiar faces. As the volume (which we may here 
mention is a disgrace to typography in this country) contains no pre- 
face, we cannot precisely divine the motives which induced the pub- 
lication. Nor is it at all necessary, that we should. Our authors 
researches in the field of science, as his lectures on Iron Suspension 
Bridges, and his labors in the Great Trigonometrical Survey abundantly 
testify, have been eminently successful; and it was perhaps this very 
Success in one great department of human knowledge, propelled. no 
doubt by that love for fame and restlessness inherent in many natures, 
which induced him to collect together his soarings in the wide expanse 
of poetry and song. The attempt, under any circum#tances, was a 
hazardous one: for a mind constituted as our author's is, and accustomed 
to scientific investigation, subtle analysis, and classification, can scarce- 
ly be one which we would pronounce best suited to 


Give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


Captain Boileau first introduces his readers to a journal of operations 
against Bhurtpore. As a dry piece of journalism, written to wile 
away the tedious hours of a campaign, it is a very clear and creditable 

ormance: but that he should publish it, after so long an interval, 
without subjecting it toa revision, by the rejection of all such matter 
as was useless and uninteresting, is a proceeding the propriety of which 
we consider somewhat questionable. Let us not be misunderstood. 
There are for instance recorded in the “ Journal of Operations” many 
incidents which can afford no interest to the general reader, and many 
rumours noted which have been either confirmed or falsified by time ; 
such as that—*“ On the 25th March 1826, Colonel Auburey gave a dinner 
to Major Lockett, the Political Agent, Captain Williamson, Assistant 
P Surgeon Steart, and ourselves ;” and again, “ On the 29th January 
beard sundry reports not much to our credit, concerning the manner 
in which Doorjun Sall was treated upon being made prisoner. He was 
plundered of every article of his dress except the bare lungootee, and re- 
mained thus naked, until an officer gave him a table cloth asa 
wrapper, which was the only clothing that he possessed during the two 
days that he remained in camp. Can this be true?” Now Captain 
f Boileaa has had ample opportunity for ascertaining whether this ques- 
tion, so innocently asked, be true or not. If true, it has detracted, in no 
© smalldegree, from the reputation which the British have ever maintained 
is for treating their enemies with consideration and humanity,—if false, he 
ly ought not to have allowed such a stigma to go uncontradicted. 
From the two elaborate journals of a * Tour — Shekhawutee 
nd ofa “ Mission to Beekaneer,” the former of which was published 
in the Gleanings in Science in 1831, and the latter in the Delhi Gazette, 
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fair samples of Captain Boileau's industry, inquisitive 
and masculine understanding, we shall turn to those com- 
ch his fame, as a successful cultivator of the muses, 





depends. The first in the list of precedence and by far the most com- 
prehensive, is an offering to Calliope, in five cantos, entitled the siege of 
Bhurtpore. 

It was said of Alexander the Great, that on viewing the earthen 
tumuli whichetradition pointed out as the graves of Achilles aud Patro- 
clus, he wept, mourning the fate of the hero who had nota Homer to 
hand down his achievements to posterity. The feeling was a natural 
one, and, whatever the cold blooded sons of sobriety and prudence 
may say, is one which has been shared in by many a bero from Mace- 
donia’s madman to the Swede. But unfortunately poets are not so plenti- 
ful as heroes, and many a successful leader, who has experienced all the 
delights arising from the “* earthquake shock of victory,” has, for the want 
of abard, gone*down to the grave ** unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 
To rescue the chief of Bhurtpore, Lord Combermere, from so dire a cala- 
mity our author, with a feeling of enthusiasm, for he was an actor in the 
seige, comes to the rescue, and endeavours to narrate in rhyme the 
glories of his hero, and the incidents of that eventful campaign. 

It would be a waste of time to enter on the oft debated question 
whether the Iliad, the Mneid, and the Jerusalem of Tasso are the only 
poems deserving of the title of epic, or whether others may not be 
reckoned in the category. Itis sufficient for our present purpose that 
we here quote the dictum of a celebrated modern critic who asserts 
“ that, the epic poem is universally allowed to be, of all poetical works, 
the most dignified, and, at the same time, the most difficult in execu- 
tion ;" and then follow it up, by pointing out briefly a few of the requi- 
sites which, we conceive, ought to be possessed by those who aspire to 
commemorate, in song, great and heroic enterprizes. 

And first of all the event which is to be pourtrayed, in a poetical 
form, ought to be great and interesting, and one, if possible over which 
antiquity has thrown its hoar. This latter consideration is material, for 
a poet cannot, with contemporary and well authenticated history, 
safely avail himself of all those collateral and fictitious aids, the judi- 
cious employment of which have materially contributed to raise the 
writings of our celebrated epic poets to so sublime a pitch. In so 
far Captain Boileau has been unfortunate in the selection of his subject. 
The “ Siege of Bhurtpore” however signal the victory achieved by the 
British, and no one ever anticipated any other result, does not, to our 
apprehension, contain materials for the formation of an epic poem. j 
There is little or no story connected with it, no plot, no incident sufficient- 
ly striking to inspire, which could not be infinitely better told in “ hum- 
ble prose.” But admitting that both plot and incident did exist, our au. 
thor, we fear, lacks the creative power, ** the vision and the faculty divine” p 
to do them justice. He is deficient in sublimity, in description, which is 
the true touchstone of warmth of imagination, and above all in force 
of expression—three distinct qualities but which ought to be harmo- _ 
8 blended in an rire poet. But for fear we should be supposed 
to deal too severely with Captain Boileau, we shall lay before our readers 
a few extracts taken at random from his poem. ge 
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The first is a description of an Indian line of march :— 


Thus marched the assembled hosts, enclosed between 
Whose living walls a motly crowd is seen, 
Where, sheltered from the foe, in cumbrous throng 
The Baggage of the army moves along. c 
Here, first and mightiest of the burthened crowd, 
The lordly Elephant sustains his load ; 
In state he walks, majestically slow, 


— And towers above the busy crowd below. 


Not his the load that meaner beasts may bear 
Of brittle furniture, and household gear; 
or On him the spreading tent alone is laid 
That yields in summer's heat a grateful shade, 
Or that, when autumn inundates the fields, a 
Wards off the flood, and friendly shelter yields. 
Such is his load who ruled the forests o’er 
And bid their inmates tremble at his roar; 


* Who once roved free and fearless o’er the plain 


Nor knew mankind, nor felt his galling chain; 
But now enslaved his strength gigantic lends 


| — To those who tamed him, and submissive bends. 


Next him the Camel comes, with pace sedate 


ie r = ~ ~ = 
— Uncouth in form and clumsy in his gait; 


Yet search the Indian world, and none may find 


= Ue A drudge more useful to the human kind. 


— Patient and strong, enduring of fatigue, 


> 
— He plods his weary way for many a league ; 
z An 


prosecutes for days his weary toil, 
Nor seeks for water in the barren soil. 


—— Notso the rest who follow in his train 


* 


And pant and labour on the sandy plain ; 


—— Yoked to their cars the Oxen, from afar, 


— 
— 


in which the practical engineer shows to greater advantage than the 


pet :-— 


Here swarthy Blacksmiths ply their busy trade 
And point the Crow, or shape the massy blade 
eee That helps the soldiers hand, unwonted toil, 

Yo trench the surface of the hardened soil. 


WVith ceaseless din the groaning bellows sound, 
= Vast hammers ring, and anvils clank around; 
Eia ae, mingled with ge meet, ths various cries 
= Of passing groups in loud confusion rise. 

Here labouring hin 


er He: bou ds a ply the hatchet wide 
Or jarring bill-hook to the grindstone’s side ;— 
By skilful workmen lofty steps are made —— 
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While other hands the ready mattocks spread > 
And fix each handle to its proper head. 
Others, with force united, lift with ease 

: The weighty Maulet, and Chevaux de Frise, 
Arrange the stores, and, piled in long array 
Tlie fresh-wrought Gabions and Fascines display. 


The bombardment of the fort is in our author's best style, though the 
action is not described with sufficient fire and impetuosity — 


Nor less within the City’s verge they pour 
Of deadly shells an overwhelming shower 
That hurls its dreadful conflagration down 5 
Among the streets of that devoted town, ~ r: 
And furious as it rushes on its way z 
Spares age nor sex, does nought but burn and slay. oe 
Ah tis a splendid though an awful sight, a 
Amid the stillness of the deep dark night, g 
To see the fiery shells ascend on high, i 
Like some wild meteor blazing in the sky, : 
Then swift descending, glance like lightning down = 
From the vast height of their aerial throne, 
And, bursting sudden, as they reach the ground 
Spread desolation and dismay around. r 


Though pathos is not one of the prime ingredients in epic poetry, 
it has sometimes been employed with great effect. Its language is 
never bedecked with tawdry ornaments, but is bold, ardent, and unaffect- 
ed. The following lamentation for those who fell during the siege 
can scarcely be said to contain these qualities :— 


The battle strife is o’er, yet in mine ear 
The sound of war is ringing loud and clear, 
In lengthened peal the cannon-shots resound 
And wake the echoes in the woods around; 
They sound a requiem for the soul that’s fled, 
They ring the death-knell for the gallant dead, | 
They tell the world that Edwards is no more, * 
His course is finished, and his glories o’er ! 
Nor thee alone, brave Edwards, may they mourn, 
From friends, from family and kindred torn, 
Let Armstrong’s widow for her husband weep, 
And Brown’s, now buried in eternal sleep; : 
The Pitmans too have drawn their latest breath 
Nor part the brother-comrades even in death, * 
And Candy’s spirit, gently lingering, flies . 
To seek a happier mansion in the skies. of 












To our thinking this is as bad a specimen of the pathetic as we — 
ever in the course of our reading remember perusing. If Captain 
Boileau’s genius, like Robert Montgomery's, to use.the language of 
Macaulay * be not far too free and aspiring to be shack $d by the rules 
of syntax,” we will venture to say that no ‘“ cannon ts,’ from the =a 
day they were first fired, ever performed such feats aS‘they are made ~ 
to do in these few lines. In the first place, they are a made to ** resound’ 
which is natural enough, then to “ sound”, like Roman Catholic pries 
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“ a requiem for the soul that’s fled ;” after this they ring the death knell 
* for the gallant dead ;” then again * tell the world that Edwards is no 
* more,” that * his course is finished and his glories o'er ;'—rather 
tautological pieces of intelligence by the way,—and last of all “ they 
may mourn” if they choose, for the said Edwards and others This truly 
is making the most of a simile. Nor is this all. Some fastidious 
reader may likewise object to the introduction of so plebeian a name, 
in an epic, as “ Brown; but our author has a good precedent for 
this departure from poetical propriety in Lord Byron, who asserts 
that. in the celebrated siege of Schmacksmith, there fought, along with 
the Strongenoffs and Strokenoffs, “‘ sixteen called Thompson and nine- 
— teen named Smith, and that the elder Jack Smith “ fell immortal in a 
T bulletin.” Š 
=: We like our author's “ translations” from the French the best, and 
his charades, lyrics, &c. the least. Did space permit, we would make 
room for some of these translations ; butas their merits would not be appre- 
ciated, without lengthened extracts, we must rest contented with mere- 
- ly bestowing on them a general meed of approbation. They possess, 
72g with few exceptions, liveliness, an indefinjte license of caricature, and 
above all, an easy flow of versification, which we look for in vain in 
E: Captain Boileau’s other productions, —a tacit proof, some people might 
S be disposed to say, that heis more at ease when in the saddle of another's 


— 


= Pegasus than his own. 

— Not being at present ina mood for oriental criticism, we need pro— 
= nounce no positive opinion on Captain Boileau’s translations, into the 
— Hindustani language, of some of our national ballads. Of the few 
=_= specimens which we find in his volume the following, on Moore's welll 
E known Venetian air, will perhaps be considered the best. The senti- 
ments and euphony of the original, in our judgment, appear to be pre— 
= served with great fidelity. ;— 

> NO. II. 


FROM MOORE'S NATIONAL AIRS. 


Row gently here, my Gondolier; so softly wake the tide, 
= That not an ear on earth may hear, but her’s to whom we glide. 
= Had heaven but tongues to speak, as well as starry eyes to see, 
— Oh ! think what tales *twould have to tell of wand'ring youths like me. 


Now rest thee here, my Gondolier; Hush, hush, for up I go, 
= To climb yon light balcony’s height, while thou keep’st watch below. 
Ah! did we take for Heaven above but half such pains as we 













= Take day and night for woman’s love what angels we should be ! — 
* = HINDUSTANI TRANSLATION OF NO. II. 
= Ho! Manjhee, ho! suhuz se keo, dand hulkee hath se tan; = 


in kisee ka nu —— siwae Oos ke kan. — 
= Asman ke ankh Sitara hue, uor oos ka jeebh bhee ho, i 






Tho kaisee bat nu kahta hue ham juwan-logon ko ! 


9! Manjhee, ho! ub choop ruho, kinare chul, Sook-das, 
Burunde men hum chur jaen, toom ruho nao ke pas. 
ee ke jitna din o rat soch hue hum logon ko, 


y” 
i. 
<a 
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The practice which has, of late, been pirsaed by Jeffrey, aulay, 
Sydney Smith, and others, of reprinting. with @heir names, the most 
celebrated of the miscellaneous papers which they had, from time to time, y 
contributed to the periodical press is one which, however — im 
thcir individial cases, is likely to be attended with dangerous conse- 

» quences to literature, if too closely followed by a class of writers, who, | E. 
with mediocre pretensions, are too often prone, we fear, to estimate their ~~ 
productions, rather by the effects they have produced on themselyés,  ~ 
than by the satisfaction they have afforded, or are likely to afford, the A 
ipublic. If the truth must be told, we apprehend that itis to this un- 
fortunate propensity we are indebted for the volume now before us. ME- 
Captain Boileau has received, and we doubt not he has received, his meed ` 
for most of thèse fugitive pieces, which were published anonymously, 
‘he ought, in all justice, to have remained satisfied instead of seeking. by 
a republication in his own person, for a reconsideration of their merits. 
Compositions of an ephemeral character, unless bearing the strong im- 
“press of genius, seldom show to advantage after they bave had their 
~ day; and when they are exhibited afresh they often have the effect of 
removing from their author @ portion of that favorable opinion which the 
public were once wont to entertain, at least, of his judgment. i 

Here we must conclude. If, in estimating Captain Boileau’s powers . 
of poetical compogition, we bave said aught offensive, we are sor 
for it, because we entertain for his scientific and classical attainments 
the highest respect. With many prepossessions in his favour, it has 
yet been our endeavour, in the exercise of an unpleasant vocation, to 
hold the scales of criticism with the strictest impartiality. 





Voyage dans L’ Inde, par Victor Jacquemont, pendant les annees 
1828 a 1832. Publie sous les auspices de M. Guizot, ministre 
de Vinstruction publique. Paris. 1841. 6 tomes. 


Travels in India by V. Jacquemont from 1828 to 1832. FPublish- 
ed under the patronage of Monsieur Guizot, Minister of Public 
Instruction. Paris 1841, six volumes quarto. 


in France, the Government patronizes Oriental Literature to a far | 

pigner degrge than the English Government does—in fact lite meni c 

d a much nobler status in society there. The ablest men in gee ee 

yernment have been elevated by their literary or scientific acquirements. 

In England, we have the aristocracy of birth or of money—in France, we 

J have nature's tristocracy—the aristocracy of talent. The executionof | © 

© the present work is an honour to France: it embodies a large mass of — 
> Valuable information, given by a foreigner who looked with an im 

»  £vicw on English Society in India. Victor Jacquemont was sent 
* ona scientific mission to India in 1828 by the Paris bree of 

t History; he proceeded from Calcutta to Agraand th 

= as far as Chinese ‘Tartary. Probibited by the inhabitants of 
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and was about to proceed along the Malabar Coast, when death cut i 
him off in December 1832. Three of these volumes contain his Journal; 
two have drawings in Zoology. Botany and Concliology; and one a series 
of articles on Indian Natural History. 

He embarked from France in a French Corvette, much fHfenor in dis- 
cipline to the English vessels: he touched at Teneriffe, a basaltic island 
the inhabitants of which are intelligent and imitate English customs g 
“Whe half castes, through their idleness, worse than that of the Spani à 
ards, are engaged in the most wretched occupations.” Teneriffe, like 
all countries colonized by the Spaniards, is retrograding in civilization: 
He remained a short time at Rio Janeiro, with its black population 
abject and indecent—its French milliners—the Portuguese aristocrac 
“ pompous abroad, poor within their houses, with the negro type in thei 
features, "—and its licentious court pandered to by the mercantile class 
Jacquemont contrasts the South American with the North America 
States, and thinks the former are no better now than when colonies o 
Spain. “ What use is the liberty of thinking and acting-to those wh 
neither think nor act.” He next proceeded to Brazil; he gives a des 
cription of its present political and commesgcial condition, ** free befor 
being worthy of freedom.” He afterwards visited the Mauritius. 

Jacquemont landed at Calcutta in June 1829. The following y 
some of the observations he makes on North India: they deserve attag 
tive consideration as coming from an intelligent Frenchman and of 
who viewed generally with a dispassionate eye * the English & 
India :"—** Calcuéta is the commercial capital of India, Benares the cap 
of the Hindus, and Deihi of the Mussulmans; an English capital situate 
in the North West Provinces would havea greater moral influence, asso 
ciated with the prestige of past times.—Conversation languishes at 
English dinner parties, as the English do not understand the art of cón- 
versation.—Long prayers are bad in India where the climate disposes 
one to sleep.” Jacquemont visited Chandernagur with its thirty sipahis - 
be found no pleasure in it owing to the entire want of ——— ; through” "| 
its elevation it is cooler and healthier than Calcutta, ‘‘ the silence which 
reigns in places whose prosperity is stationary or decreasing, has - 
something gloomy but affecting in it.” —The Asiatic Society of Calcutta ~ 
is “ composed of a small number of men skilful but of litte infiuence sr ~ 
society, and of men of high rank but ignorant.” Jacquemont attended 
what was called “a crowded” meeting of the society,—it numbered 20! — 
“The museum is kept without order and taste, the objects are the prey 
of rust and insects. The Asiatic Society as a body is a mere cypher," 
there are no researches made in common, no association among the — 
members for labouring towards a common end.”—The Europeans in 
Undia give little of their leisure time to study, their night dinners dispose 
them to sleep, and their hours of leisure are devoed to idleness and 
indulgences.—The English of the middie class are not satisfied, 
French, with money sufficient to support them, but they are 
| to become wealthy capitalists.—The military are the only 








to say that, in this respect, things appear to be on a different 
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persons to whom there is much leisure; a few of them are ished 
in literary pursuits, the rest sleep and smoke all day—The huka ig ~ 
used at all dinner parties in Calcutta, with the exception of the Go- — 
vernor General’s.—The English ladies follow strictly the London = 
fashions, notwithstanding the difference of climate.—Persons whom : 
have never seen are written to as—Dear Sir.—The Europeans of Gal- 
cutta have little curiosity to know the country-” 
* Rivalries or ridiculous jealousies often produce alienation between 

the families at a Mofussil station: every family lives a retired life, and 
with the exception of occasional dinners where almost all meet, they 
pass the greater part of their evenings alone—The Raja of 

has built a suspension bridge between Hugli and Perua over a stream 
which is considered to have been the anéient bed of the Dammuda. 
which now flows into the Hugli at Diamond Harbour. Lord Amherst at 

the time of the Burmese war asked the Raja for a loan of a certain sum 

of money, promising to repay it at the end of 25 years, the Raja declined 
saying he did not know .whether 25 years hence the Company would 
possess the conntry.— Burdwan is healthy owing to the elevation of the 

soil and its freedom from_jungle.—NKankar is seen first at Dignagur 
where are many sugar manufactories.—Hazirabag is the residence of 

the political agent for the ceded territories; he bas 1,000 men under his 
command, placed in detachments through the district which is almost 

one vast forest. It has a civil surgeon whois engaged extensively in 

the lac trade. Twelve miles south of Hazirabag 200 maunds of fron 

are manufactured daily by natives. Oranges and grapes are produced 

in abundance, tigers are very numerous. Ata short distance from it 
there are quicksands placed over subterranean currents.—Passed one 
mile on the sands.of the Soane before seeing a drop of water, it takes 

4 hours tecross.— Sasseramisa city of Mahommedan tombs; the dwellings 
_of the living occupy less space than those of the dead; the country 
between Sasseram and Benares is free from jungle and better peopled. 
—At Benares—attended two dinner parties where even the Champagne 
that was drunk in abundance could not melt the ice of etiquette which 
prevails at those reunions; every one the next day complained of the 
dulness of the preceding evening; happy are we French who are unac- 
quainted with this horrible slavery to coteries, who know nothing of this 
plague of English life but its name—fashion. There is one man how- 
ever who compensates for the antisocial disposition of his fellow coun- 
trymen—James Prinsep ; he devotes his mornings to architectural plans 

and drawings, his days to assaying at the mint, and his evenings to musi- 

cal concerts.—If there be any place in India where Europeans ought to 
associate on friendly terms with the Hindus, it is assuredly Benares; 
a great number of the natives possess what the English value so high— 
birth and fortune—and here all the knowledge of Asiais concentrated — 
yet there is no acquaintance kept up between the Hindus of the city and — 
the Europeans of the cantonment: the English have so few conversas — 
tional powers that they cannot carry on a conversation withouta supper; — 
this resource they are deprived of in the case of the Hindus.—At nim 
zapur the English unsociableness is more conspicuous by their houses * 
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beine 2 or 3 miles miles distant from dne another. The trade ine m 
at Mirzapur has diminished very mach owing to commercia! monopolizs-a 
—The Koran Catholic Bishop of Agra lives in a truly apostolic style ; 
his dinner was served up in the commonest pottery on a table without a | 
cloth, no silver, his knives of iron, hie spoons of tin,—a sigh, disagreeable x 
to an Englishman, but effaced here by the dignity of poverty.” 4 : 
Jacquemont’s remarks on Central India are very valuable, as also on 
the North West Provinces; he makes observations on the geology and 
botany of the different places he visits. .Since the publication of S 
Heber's Journal, no work has issued from the press better calculated 
fto afford accurate information on India. The execution of the work is 
very creditable to the French Government. The price is high— Z4 
rupecs—but we trust some public library in Calcutta willepurchase it. D 
z 





A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury of Bombay, September 25th 
1845. By the Honorable Mr. Justice Perry. Bombay: Ameri- INE 
can Mission Press, 1845. m ; : IME 


THE practice of addressing charges to Grand Juries has often prove 
exceedingly beneficial to the community. Sometimes in England poli * 
tical prejudices have constituted the most distinguishing feature of suc 
charges, and then the office of Judge has been prostituted and the tribu 
nals of Justice have been degraded. But when Judges of €xpericnte, = 
after observing, in various circuits, the increase or decrease of particular 
kinds of crime, the canées of such increase and decrease, the effectof, 4 
social customs, the delusions of criminals and witnesses, and the manner 
qn which the influence of resident justices and others can be more effec- 
tually broughtto bear on the course of national improvement,—when sach 
Judges have availed themselves of such observations, and have imparted 
. to Grand Juries their wise suggestions and impartial counsel, they have 

raised the character of their office and enlarged its usefulness. 
Such charges have seldom been delivered in India, but why this is sop 
— we know not. We hail Sir Erskine Perry's brief address now before us, 
as acien that some among our present Indian Judges are willing to 
exhibit a new example. We believe that several of them are men who 
might very usefully enlarge their charges, and that the respect of the 


\) community for them is so great, that- their advice and remarks would be 
at Madras, we 


T ~~ weceived with cordial pleasure. Mr. Justicé Burton l 
notice, although he is the youngest of our Judges, has not hesitated to 
mint out t$ a Grand Jury whom he was addressing, the influence of a 
ound education on gound morals; and Sir Erskine Perry in the —— 
sre us admirably avails-himself of an allusion to the progress ot 
mercial enterprize, to point out the superior importance © moral — 
de says :— ` — 
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appreciated in this country, and nativo enterprize 

úite ready to enter upon any path, which — gs 
British féllow subjects has pointed out as safe practica 
may be allowed to express a wish, that this new agen 


kept within fs proper bounds, that the same good sense which has to * 
prevailed in Bombay to prevent any improper application ofit, may still = 


_ continue to be exercised, and that due commercial enterprize may never here —~_ 
- at least degencrate into wild speculation. But however gratifying it may be 

to witness whatis going on in InG@ia for the material improvement of the ~ 
country, no thinking man can be satisfied with this alone, nor fail “to admit 
that the-moral progress of a country is far more important in its son 
human’happiness, and all that is really great in the character ofe nation, ~~) 
than the mere accumulation of worldly wealth.” a 


We are glad also to notice the mannerin which he calls attention to 
the relation«of Justices to the Superintende f Police. We have 
reason to fear, that in Calcutta, the arrangeme of this relationship is 
not sufficiently distinct, and that considerable embarrassment and some 
extra official proceedings ôn the one side or the other, must often neces- ý 
sarily follow. z 4 - 

The only two cases in the Calendar. before him, on which Mr. Justice 
Perry remarks in this charge, are, one of murder, in which the body of. 
the murdered person was not foundand one of endeavouring to extort 
money by threatening to accuse of a felony. Some circumstances in 
the former case led him to make the following important observations on 
the value of confessional evidence :— 


>“ The point. on which I wish to say a few words is as to the valne of 
confessional evidence.. At first sight, nothing appears so satisfactory and 
trustworthy as the confession ofa prisoner who has been apprehended under 
suspicious circumstances. “Tho love of life and selfpreservation being so 
deeply implanted in our nature, it may be reasonably supposed thatywhere a 
party accuses himself of a crime which calls down upon the offender the 
punishment of the law, his statement may be received with implicit credit. 
A wider experience anda more intimate analysis of the motives by which 
human conduct is governed, demonstrate that such conclusion is by no means 
universally true. Instances are upon record beyond number, where pri- 
soners to avoid some immediate evil, have accused themselves of crimes of 
which they were not only nöt guilty, but of which they could not by any 
possibility be guilty, such as witchoraft for instance 

Wo avoid the pains of torture, to gain the favor of the authorities, to ex- 
pin any suspicious circumstances by inventing others charging a more 

einous offence, all these are motives likely to produce, and which have over 
and over again produced, a confession of crimes altogether fictitious. And 
as the English |» had perceived that such motives are likely occasionally to 
operate to produce a simulated confession, it has been laid down d& a general 
Yule, that whenever any influencë is held out toa prisoner to confess by 
~ those in authority, the confession made under such circhmstances should not 

be receivable at all. The principle on which this goes undoubtedly proceeds oF. 
on annceirate observation of human nature, but possibly in practice it may ` 
be extended too far, by excluding the confession altogether, instead of subject. 7 
ing it to the closest examination. One would coneeive thot the trnerule 
should be in all such cases to admit the confession, not as concinsive evi- ~ 
dence, but for that which it is worth, and that it shouid be the duty of the ~ 
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© Judge to point ont and dwell-upor the motives which might lead to the cons 


fession being false, and should compare it with the rest of any corrobora- a 
tion from-the surrounding circumstances. — 
I have dwelt upon this point because, in nearly ail the cases which come up 
from the Mofussil, a confession of the prisoner is obtained, whereas with) 
prisoners taken in Bombay « confession is very rarely forthcoming. As no 
effect is produced without a cause, and as undoubtedly no confession is madem 
without a motive, and 2 motite having the supposed interest of the party] 
more or less remotely in view, itis quite obvious that some general causa i 
must beat work to produce the difference between the two systems. On ngi 

Ge point, perhaps, connected with criminal jurisprudence, do the ideas of 
Asiatics and Europeans differ more widely than in the mode in which prison- S 

ers should be treated with respect to confessions. Very few inhabitants of S 
the East, I apprehend, and perhaps not many even amongst our own coun =- 
trymen, who have been long domiciled here, would object to @ prisoner who 
has been apprehended under suspicious circumstances being taken up andis 
until he made disclosures. I have no doubt that in a great many] | 
instances, this practise succeeds in eliciting the truth, and that without it, in & 
Very many cases, the truth would go undiscovered. Yet the system is ate i 

tended with such evils, it necessarily admita of Such occasional lds if. 

enables such large irresponsible powers to be vested in parties wholly unfit to 
ssess them, and the consequences and results Which ensue on feigned con= 
ions being produced are so dreadful to contemplate, that after an experi- 
ence of many hundred years, the whole of civilized Europe has tacitly aban: ~ 

doned the practise. The putting to the question, us it was niildly called in 

the language of ancient Rome, once found a place in all European codes, not 

- excluding the Engish, but I am not aware tbat it exists now in any country 

of the western world excepi perhaps in Russia. It is clear however to me, 

that the theory which once prevailed so extensively in Uic West, and which 

it has required a large experience and a zcfined jurisprudence to extirpate, 

still prevails very extensively in the eastern world, and this is quite sufficient 

to account for the very great number of confessions which make their 


i 


a nee in Mofussil cases. 

With respect to the admissibility in evidcncs of confessions obtained under 
> euch circumstecces, tke point would probably be made a matter of discussion | 
~ bg counpel at the bar. e English law has probably gone too far in its 
_ ~~ _amkiety to exclude any confessions that might possibly have becn extorted, 

arid I have already stated, that in my opinion the true and expedient rule 
|... should @® be to admit and examine tho confession, and to contrast it with all 
“the c ces of the case, the influences by which it might have been ~ 

We Sextorsed,; and especially by the confirmation or denial which it might meet 
with from the statements of the prisoner at the trial. A judge, however, OF q 
-_ eoursecannot act on his own, possibly crude, notions af what is expedient, but 
= bows implicitly to the rule of law. ‘Thai cule is neatly and concisely summet 
_. UBpinacélebrated work on evidence as follows :=—-“ It has been considerer 
~. — necessa in ali cases, previous to receiving = confession in evidence, to 
——— aire Whéther it has been voluntary. ‘The usual questions are whether the 
3> prisone has been told that it would be better for him to confess, or worse tot i 
——— if hé did not confess,or whether any language to that effect has beem =~ 














umption of the truth of the statement is supposed to coase 
P te. there is ground to apprehend that it. may have been wrung ata 
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. would be misled by them ; and certainly the rule occasions, in a multitade 
; of instances, the escape of the guilty. There is a general which : 
4 seems to be well founded, that, the rule bas heen extended much too far, 
aud been applied in some cases where there could be no reasonable d 
for supposing that the inducement offered to the prisoner wassufficient to 
overcome the strong and universal motive of self-preservation.”* 
= These remarks are worthy of much attention in this country. We 
knew a case in which a man was sentenced to imprisonment for life, in 
Ajipore jail on the evidence of bis own confession; some subsequent 
od onfessions of other parties, which were completely corroborated by 
other evidence, made it clear that this prisoner could not have had any 
ehare in the offence for which he was condemned; and so after some 
years he obtained his liberty. His confession had in fact been extorted 
by torture; and thus, first torture, and then false imprisonment, had 
been the result of a loose system of encouraging the native police in 
* obtaining confessional evidence. There cannot, we fear, be a doubt, 
3 that wherever itis necessary to assume an appearance of great activity 
and zeal in detecting offences, the native police will not scruple, if it 
can be done without discovery and punishment, to compel prisoners 
whose main offence is the inability to bribe them, to accuse themselves 
= of offences of which perhaps none know so well that they are innocent, 
as the very police officgrs who maltreat them. And, therefore, if confes- 
š sional evidence be received cautiously in England, it is still more justly 
liable to suspicion here. 

In an appendix to his charge Sir Erskine Perry prints some interest- 
ing statistical tables.. We find by these that the average yearly number 
of prisoners in the Bombay House of Correction for the 5 years frem 
January 1, 1840, till December Sist, 1844, was 744. The average of 
} sick"persons yearly in the same period amounted to 236, and the ave- 
rage number of deaths yearly was 12. This gives a better retura than 
' any English house of correction, but the period for which the prisoners 
were confined is not specified. The daily average for the same period 
of five yeas was 119; the average of the sick 11; the per centage off" 
leaths was 1.63; and the per centage of deaths tosick was 5,27. And 
vet it appears that there have been great complaints of the unhealthiness 
of this place of punishment. š = 

We thank Sir Erskine Perry for his little tract, and heartily do we 
Tope that he may apply be powers of his mind, during his residence in 

ndia, to her moral improvement, Little indeed hasbeen done in this way 

hy the Impeys, and many more who have sat on the EnglisimBench. 

Pow are the British Judges who have exerted their great ipfluence 

-~ assiduously and wisely, for great and nobleends. Butsome there are who 

_ shave been of another mind; although there has been but one Sir 

-Js Blossett. . There are now, however; on the Indian bench some ien of - 

~pggreat ability and of true philunthrophy; and to these we hope that we 
shall nok look in * 8* earuest efforts to adorn their eleva‘ ed station, 

as well by acts of public benevolence as by the exerci impar 

sjystice. 2 satay — 
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Phe Education of the T %nple of India ; its political importance Gi 
: advantages: pp. 26. Calcutta; published by Ostell and Lepage 
1845. S 


Tars- small, pamphlet has been published anonymousy—why ; We 
know not. For suré we are that there is nothing either in its style @ 
substance of which the author need be ashamed. If it enownces no new 
Striking, or original views, it at least propounds some important old 
oncs, im language that is lucid and for the most part elegant. Such seag 
sonable reiteration of fundamental principles, neither generally acknows 
ledged in theory, or energetically acted on in practice, is what tha 
peculiarity of presen? circumstances urgently demands, and what muse 
prove vastly more beneficial than any unverified specdiatiéns, however 
iNgenicus, or any novel suggestions, however brilliant or profound.’ a 

If our space admitted of it, we would gladly quote large passages from) 
this Sober, judicious, and will timed pamphlet. But we can only find 
room for the author's own summary of its egntents :-— | 


“ in these considerations, our objedëhas been to point out, by investigationi 
the state of society. its past history, and the character and condition of the 
population, the true nature of those obstacles; which must be overcomes. 
ere justice can be properly administered, and the welfare of the community) 
secured. Institutions and laws may bridle the outbréaks and disorders aff 
Societ Soper bei ai. A and assist its progress in improvement, but they wil 
not change the character of a nation, or give a stirring impulse to that 

_ improvement;—they will not create it, where it does not already exist. 
~ Climate will invigorate the body and give tone to fhe mind, or impart weak- — 
ness and listlessness; tho uature of the country will materially affect the E 
character of ifs inhabitants; war and oppression will disorganize society, a 
and make the people abject slaves. But what except education, will give mẹ- 
p them a new characier, néw desires, new hopes, and-new impulses ? Whati 
saye education will awake among them a spirit of improvement? ”” - 
Undoubtedly, a sound education, widely diffused throughout the native 
community of all classes and grades, must be regarded as one of the 
“primary instruments of its effectual amelioration. Of the partial good 
which has already resulted, amid many disappointments and drawbacks) 
— from the educational measures hitherto adopted, our own pages furnish] 


demonstrative testimony ; see vol. II. p. 31. — 
_ And when, in the spirit of the remarks there made, we simply state ` 
~~ thatthe article in the present number, on Rammohun Roy, is th J 
bona-fide production of an educated Hindu, we think we have furnished” 
at Freeh argument to the friends cf sound education to persevere morei 
mestly than ever in their phifanthrophic labours. — ee 




















; NOTE TO THE MAHRATTA ARTICLE IN No. vi 





Ir has been pointed out tous that in the following expression, anda AN o 
No. VII. of this Review, we have done injustice to Colonel Wallace :—** He * 
(Col. Outram,) arrived at Samangurh,—the fortress was carried forthwith.” SS 
These words, taken by themselves, certainly are open to misappréhedsiaenee Be 
but we may réfer to our other notices of Col. Outram to shew that we never 

_ supposed him to have been the Military Commander at Samangurh; that, > i 
previous to the 14th January, we referred to his official duties as purely — 
political; and up to that dgte only gave him the credit due to a Diplomatic BS 
Agent and Military Volunteer, who had counselled wisely and had acted | — 
boldly. Our words, at page 227, were, “ Col, Outram had | joined General © A 

 Delamotte's eamp the day before-the storm, in a political capacity, and A? 
henceforward, &c.” 


i 


We willingly, however, allow that, when writing the Mahratta article, we m 
were ignorant of the extent to which, as we are now informed, General Dela- * 
motte had devolved the conduct of operations at Samangurh on Col, Wallace; 
as also of the fact, that before. Colonel Outram’s arrival | in camp, Colonel _ 
Wallace had made his arrangements for the storm. Nor were we —— 
that it was under Col, W.’s immediate orders that Capt. «Greeme.of the — i 
Saw M. w C] accompained -by Mr.. Reeves and Col. Outram, routed the k E 

covering party of the Kolapoor rebels, £i 
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* 
Writers on contemporary history must reckon on Hing accused of — 
ly malignity, one-sidedness, &c.: we may however, once for all, say that es } 

wë are of no party, but, to,the best of our ability, are the advocates of $ 
l truth. We may err from deficient or wrong inforniation, but hardly from fe» 
ee either malevolence or partiality. Ig the present instance, o assertion | a 
- may be the more readily credited, in that we have no personal acquaintance 
© - with any of he Officers, employed in the S. M. Country, on whose conduct =. . 


~ we have remarked, . By their official acts ts, and by these alone, we have ju de 
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